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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP TIHS SYSTEM. 

Some years agro, the Author was extensiyely engaged as a Public Speaker; 
and, in consequence of the habit of speaking, principally, with the muscles of 
the throat and breast, he finally broke down, — ^falling senseless, after speaking 
about an hour and a half: that was followed by a protracted illness ; during 
which, he providentially discoyered tlie Cktuses, and also the BemedieSf of the dif- 
ficulties under which he had labored ; and now, for months in succession, by the 
aid of these principles, he often speaks from six to ten hours a day, Without the 
least inconyenience : the principal cause of which is, that the effort is made 
from the dorsal and abdominal region. Few are aware of the comprehensiye 
nature of the principles here partially unfolded ; and probably the Author would 
now be in a similar state, had it not been for the teaching afforded by children 
and Indians. To secure a perfectly healthy distribution of the vital fluids 
throughout the body, and a free and powerful activity of the mind, there must 
be a full and synchronous action in the brain, the lungs, and the viscera of the 
abdomen; the soul operating, naturally, on the dorsal and abdominal muscles, 
and thus setting in motion the whole body. 

That he was the first to teach the specific use of those muscles, for a healthy 
breathing, and the exercise of the vocal organs, as well as blowing on wind in- 
struments for hours together, without injury, he has not the least doubt; and, if 
any person will produce evidence to 'the contrary, from any medical writer, or 
teacher of elocution, previous to 1830, he shall be handsomely rewarded. The 
time is fast approaching, when this, and its kindred subjects, will be duly ap- 
preciated ; and it will be seen and felt, that without a practical knowledge of 
these important principles, no one can become a successful speaker, or teacher : 
and the opinion is advisedly expressed, that they will produce as great a revo* 
lution in regard to the promotion of health, the art of reading and speaking with 
science and effect, and the perfect development and cultivation of mind, voice, 
and ear, — as the discovery of the mariner's compass, or the invention of the 
steam engine, in navigation, manufacture, and travel ; — and, to be the medium 
of introducing such a system, by which so many thousands have been greatly 
benefited, and hundreds of lives saved, is the occasion of devout gratitude to ihe 
IirriinTE Author of. all that is eooD and trite. 
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MMU^e from his inMraetioiM, wehartby «xprew given iuiiT«rwl d«ti(bL--LoiMv»«e JowmaL 

our thanks for the assiduitj and sfciU with wlilcTi he a Th« RMkationrnf Kr iimn.»n •*. .i.^^ n^^ 

h-Wtedusbourpracdc^ 



neommend him to the patrons^ of all who would 
euJUvate their voiees witli a Tiew to pabUe speaking. 

ExTBAOT — FromProfesson of PrincetoQ College 
and Theological Seminanr, N. J.— We have had^od 
opportunities for witnessing the saccess of Mr. Bron- 
son. His method of using the organs of speech with 
most adTsntage, is prefenUe to any we have loiown. 
He is distinguished from other teachers of elocution 
>]r the fact, that instead of trjring to impart his own 
•tyle of declamation, he aims at cultivating the voice, 
and then leaves the pupil to nature. 

Extract.— From the Rev. BIr. Bingham, Marietta, 
O. to Professor Stuart, Andover, Mass.—'* WiH jou 
pwmit me to intro<iuce to your acquaintaaco, nof. 
Bronson, a popular and successful Lecturer on Elo- 
cution. He has been for some time past, lecturing 
to the Professors and students in this College. As 
aLeetnrer on Blocotion I have never seen hw snpe- 
rior. Our Professors, who liave been under the in 
■tructionofDr Barber, say the same. He has made 
hie subject one of very thorough study— and, what 
is best of all, he has studied Nature. 

EzTSAOT — From the Facultv of Manetta CoUege, 
Ohio. — '* Prof. Bronson hss just closed a v«fT sue- 
eessful course ol instruction on Elocution in this in- 
MitDtion. The principles which he teaches appear 
10 be founded on a philosophical view of man. His 
ninstrations are copious and pertinent ; and in his la- 
bors to train the vi^ce and develop and cultivate 
the uffeciiona vnApoMsiotf he is indefatigable. His 
whole course of mstniction is msriced by a rigid 
ieferonce to Nature, and is truly simple and unaf- 
liMted. We talce pleasure in recommending bim to 
n intelligent community. 

Pbof BiwnrsoH is a gentleman of much original- 
ly of thought, extensive reading and remarlcaole 
powers. His Lectures, beyond the charm of novel- 
tyiture very interesting.— il(6any Eivemng Journal. 

we warmly recommend Prof. Bronaoirs reading 
and recitations to the attention of all those who are 
partial to eflbctual and powerful elocution. They 
an an excellent substitute for dramatic ezhibiiions 
^Daily Signal, N. Y 

We feel anxious that a knowledge of Mr. Bronaon's 
•eeolar views should be extended, believing them 
sghly important, not only In juvenile education, 
hat to the professionat speaker.— 2Val»biMi< Gazette., 



Prof. BsoNsoM'a new theory in relation to the aci- 
ence of Elocution, is, In our judgment, founded in 
trath, the author being a pFKtical Ulustration of the 
soundness of his doctrine^— Oneida Whig^ iUtiea) 

Prom the Phifadelphut Datly WMd. 

We render no more than justice in pronouncing 
Prof Bronson's Recitations the best we ever heardT 
His recitation of ** The Maniac, " by Lewis, was 
terrific. We never before saw confirmed, hopeless 
imvlng Insanity so thorougly counterfeited by any 
actor. In the course of his recitations he explains 
his discoveries (for such they are,) in Eloeution. 

Vnm the Rbv. Mr. Cook, of Hartford, Conn , 
Who received only twelve lessons. 

Prof. Bromson— Dear Bir— My Physician, Dr. 
Sherwood, of N. Y.. directed me to you for aid in 
neovering the use of my voice. A iMbit of speaktag 
foMy with the muscles of my breast and throat, 
ittribuUhI« in put at least to Dr. Barbers Instruc- 



hloa, combfaied with ether fiMSi. pjodacad torandi 
Vive olssifi were formed in the Academical d*4^ ^'o which I have been sullbnng more than 18 

VUtment of Yale College, and three hi the Theolog- '"^' 

leal Department The following Is an extract fitom 

tike testtmonials of the latter : 
Reeolved, That we consider his system exceeding- 

if weU sdapted to devetop and train the voice, and 

9T0 expreeskm to the psssions ; and we believe it 

cnlculatedto promote the health of public speakers. 

Being persusded that we have derived eaaential ad- 



, By your directions, 1 can speak and sli« 
freely without irritating my throat. Mv voice has 
its natural tone and compass ; and I have the d»< 
lightful prospect of soon resumiog my sccustomcd 

Professor Bronson*s Recitstlons are the best wa 
ever heard.'*— A'altima/ InteUigeneer, 
Prof Bronson*s Lectures and Recitations, hsTC 



feet*'- Bof/imore Atheneum and Vxtitor. 

Bfr. Bronson*s success has been most complete 
— U.S. GoMette. 

** Mr. B. exhibits with suiprisfaig ease and power 
the wonderful capabilities oithe human voice, and 
illustrates convincingly the practiblUty and impor> 
tance of cnltivatfog Its powers.— Teachers, poblie 
speakers, and the youth of both sexes, should avail 
themselves of this opportunity. "—AetsorA Adv. 

** His superior as a speaker, we have yet to meet, 
either at the bar, in the piripit, or on the floor of a 
legislative body."— OAib Staf Journal, Columbm, 

A huly, (Mrs. O. of Boston,) says— "Having been 
moch injured by tight lacing when very voung and 
also bv keeping in a bent position at school for years, 
Iwasbentiorwardinsueha manner asto suppose 
1 was aflUcted with permanent distortion of the spine. 
Still I reeolved to join the cbss, snd prove the urath 
or ialschood of professor B*s. predictions, that I 
should become straight by folthlhlly attpiidinv to 
the princinlea. In a lew day a 1 was restored .** 

KXTRACT.— Letter Vrom a distinguished lady In 
Prof. Bronson ; Sir— I wish to express to 



you mv gratefiil acknowledgements for the sreat 
benefit 1 nave received firom vour system. I have 
for many years been sflllcted with extreme weakness 



r system. 

xtreroewe 

of the hmgs, which /atiguey eUi^r in exercise, con- 
versation or reading, produced not only hoarseness, 
but loss of voice Ihave found, upon trial, my ex- 
pectations more than realized. I can now, with per> 
feet ease, converse, or reed alond, hour ajter Mour 
without the least Istlgue. 

At the close of his Lectures In the Apollo, the 
following resotation was unanimoosly sdc^ted by a 
crowded house of ticket-holders : 

Reaotoed^ That the thanks of the members of this 
meeting be presented to Prop. Bromson for his 
BUccessAil efforts (in connection with Mr. F. H. 
Nash, his Assistant,) to interest, amuse and instruct 
them. They conclude, by expressing their high ad- 
miration of Prof Bronson's sincerity, seal and abi- 
lity hi the cause of troth and humanity, and tendo* 
ring to him their best wishes, thst suecess snd 
inroqierity may attend him in his noble and gene* 
reus enterprise. AMOS BELDEN, Chairmaa. 

E. Parmlt, Secretary.*" 

At a meeting of the Ckssea. the Rev. Charuc 
CauUrman, and Dr AMoa Jobmsom, 



O. SomnRS, fjneurmant, ana wr amv* ^wsnawwi 

Secretanf. the following Resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Re$otvedy That the Ladies snd Gentlemen, who 
have attended a series of Lessons snd Lectures, by 
Prof. Bronsom, on Elocution, Music and Physiolo- 
gy, feel great pleasure In expressfaig their high 
sense of his urbanity, nncompromising regard for 
TRUTH, as the basis of Religion and sound Ptiiloeo- 
phy ; as well as their entire belief that his method 
of impariing knowledge is as naturai and interegt' 
img, as It is novel ; and that it is admirably calcnto* 
ted to promote the health of the Boor, and the im* 
pravementoftheMiirn. The Clasaea desire also to 
express their Indebtedness to Mr Nash, Prof. B.*a 
accomplished Associate, whose critical kaowledgt 
of VooAL SoisMCR, so happRy eonnected with aiv 
usual Melody and Power of Voice, cmincotfT qua^ 
fies him for an Inatroclor in Moalo. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



In this work, the Author has given some of the results of his study and 
practice, in the department of Mental and Vocal Philosophy, for the last 
fifteen years. Persons, who are familiar with the subjects discussed, can 
see how much he is indebted to books, and how much to investigation and 
experience. Whatever is good and true in it, belongs to all ; for it is 
from ABOVE. If there be anything foist and emV, the Author holds him- 
self responsible for it. His endeavor has been, to furnish a book, which 
may be useful to every one. He believes that a greater variety will be 
found in this, than in any other work on the subject ; — a variety, too, which 
will induce deep and careful thinking, and right feelings and which tends 
directly, to the end in view, to wit : the development and application, of 
those princijdes of Mind and Voice, which the Author has been engaged 
in practicing and teaching, in our principal towns and cities, and Institutions 
of Learning : notices of which may be seen among the accompanying tes* 
timonials. 

This work is an abridgment of what the Author has written, in three 
connected, yet separate volumes, as yet unpublished, embracing the suIk 
jects of Body and Mind, their natures, relations, and destinies : the work, 
next in order, is Phtbiolooy and Psychology, which, it is expected, will 
be published the coming year. 

One reason why no more quotations are made from the Bible is, that the 
Sacred Volume is nearly ready for the press, — ^prepared with such a no> 
tation as will aid the reader, to pronounce and emphasize it, at sigh tr— it 
being both a Pronouncing and Rhetoriccd Bible : it was commenced sev- 
eral years ago, at the request of clergymen and others, who have attended . 
the Author's Biblical Readings and Recitations; and would probably have 
been laid before the public before this, but for the destruction of a portion 
of it by fire. 

The followmg work is now "ccw/ upon the waters" in a stereotyped 
form, not likely soon to be changed. An affectionate Teacher's kindest 
regards to his PujmIs, and respects to a candid and generous public. 

New Tobje, 1845. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION. 



1. Erery Abt, and Scxxncs, has its Externals, 
tnd its Internals, its Generals and Faiticulars; 
which most be understood Analytically, and Syn- 
thetically, if we would practice either snccessftd- 
ly. The Internals of Elocution, are Thoughts 
and Feelings, and iu Externals comprise all that 
is addressed to our five senses : its Generals are 
Bfind and Body, with their rarious Languages, 
or modes of manifestation. Comparatively, Lan- 
guage—is the Tune, Body— the Instrument, and 
Mindr-the Performer: hence, the necessity of 
becomii^ acquainted, theoretically and practi- 
cally, with their Nazuixs, Rxl^tiohs and Usm. 

2. As the sul^ects of Mnm and LAHOtrAOX, 
are partially unfolded in the following work, in 
this part, something must be said of the Body, 
tiie haip of ten thousand strings : particularly in 
regard to strucmre, position, and the organs to be 
Dsed for the production and modification of 
sounds, in ^^ech and Song : also of Gestures, 
or Actions ; illustrated by appn^riate Engravings, 
vr^ch may be imitated by Uie Pupil, for the pur^ 
pose of bringing the Body into subjection to the 
Hind; without, however, any reference to spe- 
cific Recitations,— 4est he slK>uld bec(Nne artifi- 
cial, instead of natural. 

3* The more we contemplate Man, the more 
we see and feel tiie truth, that he is a Micbocosm 
indeed ; a minature-world,— an abstract of crea- 
tiouy — an epitome of the universe, — a finite repre- 
sentation of the Imthotx Dzttt ! Well saith the 
heathen motto, " Kirow trtsslf !» and the poet— 
"^ Thb pbofsb nruDT or KAinain>— m Mam.'' 

And it may truly be said, that there is nothmg 
in the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdmns, 
that cannot be foimd, essentially, in the human 
body ; and nothing in the world of Mind, that is 
not shadowed forth in his spiritual nature: hence, 
the grandeur, the magnificence— of our subjects, 
and our objects. ^ 

4t The three grand essentials of the Body pro- 
per, are the Osseus, or bony system, which fixes 
its form, and gives it stability : the Muscular, or 
fleshy system, which is designed to act on the 
Osseus ; and Nervous system, acting on the Mus- 
cular : while the Mind, acts on and through the 
Nervous ; receiving its life and power from Him, 
who is emphatically <*THE LIFE :" thus, we can 
look through Nature, up to Nature's God. Ob- 
serve, the Analytical course is ftom outermosts to 
innerroosts, from effects to causes ; and the Syn* 
thetical pn^;ress from innermosts to outermosts ; 
or from causes to effects. 

5* NsBvxs or OasAino Lme. Every thing 
must have a beginning : and nothing is made per- 
fect at once. Now in the body, there is a cer- 
tain portion, called Nerves of Organic Life ; be- 
eanse they are the first formed, and constitute 
tlM grand medium, through which the soul builds 



a2 



up the Body, with the materials, ftamished by th« 
external worid. The Soul is tlie architect, and 
the body iu 
workmanship. 
Here is a good 
representationof 
this nervous 
mass, which is m 
kind of brain, 
(or scries of 
brain,) that pre- 
sides over those 
glands, or work- 
shops, that take 
charge of the 
fbod, digest it, 
and watch over 
iu changes, till 
it is made into 
blood, and then 
appropriated to 
the body. The 
nervous centre, 
called Semilunar 
Ganglion and So 
lar Plexus, may 
be seen at a, a, a, 
a; it is situated 
under the dia- 
phragm and part- 
ly behind the 
stiMnach : other 
subordinate cen- 
tres may be seen 
at e, e, «, e; also 
in other places, 
that need not be 
designated, as 
they are very 
numerous : these 
centres are like 
miner posts in a 
state, or king- 
dom. At i, is 
seen a pair of 
chords, called trisplanchnic nerves : and at o, o, 
are seen other nerves, with their little brains, oi 
centres, where they come together, forming a line 
along the spine, from the bottom of the chest, tc 
the top of the neck. From this large collection 
of Organic Nerves, others proceed to every pan 
of the system, uniting in smaller centres, and 
forming ganglions in the palms of the hands; 
balls of tiie fingers, &c. Our Astronomical sys- 
tem is called the Solar System, because the Sun 
is iu centre, watching over our planets ; so, of 
these nervous centres of the grand and smaller 
departmenU of our miniature-universe. Owing 
to the intimate connection of these nerves with 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION, 



their numerous centres, and with the nerves of 
the whole body, they are sometimes called the 
Great Sympathetic Nerves, and Nerves of Vege- 
table Life. There are three orders of these 
Nerves : one going to the blood-vessels and other 
parts of the vascular system ; one to the contrac- 
tile tissues or muscles of involuntary motion: 
and one to the nerves of organic sensation, conr 
Teyiiig the impressions made on tlie orgatis. 




6. In this view of the Nerves of Respiration, 
(originating in the Medulla Oblongata, which is an 
extension of the Cerebellum, (6,) or seat of Vohm- 
lary Motion, and of the Cerebrum, (a,) or seat of 
Rationality,) may be seen the nerve («.) that goes 
to the Diaphragm (i,) and is concerned in the office 
of breathing, which generally acts without the aid 
of the Will ; but yet is controllable by the Will, to 
a certain extent; for we may breathe fast or slow, 
long or short Next above this, is the Spinal Ac- 
cessory Nerve, used in moving the breast, ke., in 
respiration ; one of its fellow roots goes to the 
tongue (d,) and is concerned in mastication, swal* 
lowing, speaking, &c. [Some nerves are thrown 
back, the better to be seen.] Next in order is the 
pneumosgastric, or lung»-and-stomach nerve (/, 
f , A,) which sends a branch to the meat-pipe, la- 
rynx and wind-pipe, (e,) also to the cardiac, or 
heart plexus, just above, and a little at the r^t 
of (f ) ; a recurrent branch goes to the larjmx, Ac; 
«ther branches go tothe face, to exhibit the feelings. 
AH interweave, and bring the vocal organs into 
«nportant relations with the heart and lungs, with 
feelings and thoughts; while the main body goes 
9 the stoBMch, and omtet with the great centre 



of organic life, or solar plexus. The roots of these 
nerves are in the cerebellum, the seat of motion, 
a receptacle of life. Now, we see why intensity 
of thought, carking cares, &c., impede respiration, 
and mfringe on the laws of health, for want of the 
proper co-operation with the nerves of organio 
life; inducing dyspepsia, and even consumption; 
hence, the painful mode of teaching children to 
read by a book : away vrith this false system. Un- 
less you would inhumanly sacrifice the rising gen- 
eration on the altar of evil; let the ear, or right 
feeling predominate : please work out the wliole ; 
for you can do it : a hint is sufficient for those who 




T* Here is an excellent representation of the 
Nerves of Voluntary Motion, and of Sense, which, 
with the nerves of Organic Life, and the Req)ira- 
tory Nerves, constitute the inmosts of the body; 
also, a posterior, or back view, of the two brains, 
which is die seat of the Mind, the constiments ef 
whieh, are Will and Understanding. The letter 
e, indicates the cerebrum, or large brain, iHiere 
the Understanding, Rationality, or thought is lo- 
cated; and ev, the eerebelluBi, or little bmia, 
under, and a4)oining the cerebnun, where th« 
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■HrimitBl Uaek line is: here is tlie seat of the 
Willf Affections, Passions or Emotions ; also the 
•eat of the Motive power of tiie body ; and ftom 
these proceed the spinal marrow, (me,) enveloped 
in three different membranes, lying in the hollow 
of the back bone, and branching off by thirty pairs 
of spinal nerves into a great many ramifications 
over every part o( the body; pb, the brachial 
plexus, a reunion or assemblage of the different 
nerves distributed to the arms, or i:4>per extremities; 
snd j>s, the plexus, or folds of nerves, that form 
the great sciatic nerves, descending to the legs, 
or lower extremities. From the spinal marrow, 
the nerves arise by two sets, or bundles of roots ; 
the front (anterior,) one serv^ig for motion, and 
the back (posterior,) are the nerves of feeling, or 
sensibility. Now, in all voluntary actions of the 
body, whether reading, quaking, singing, or 
working, there should be a perfect harmony and 
eoK^>eration of the Oiganic Nerves, Req;>iratory 
Nerves, and Motary Nerves; hence, the volun- 
tary effort must be made from the abdomen, where 
is ^e great centre of Oi^anic Nerves, in c<Hmec- 
tioa with those of Req)iration. 

8« Here ism 
striking view 
oftfaeMuscU' 
lar, or fleshy 
ptations, that 
form the me- 
diran of com* 
munication 
between the 
Nerves and 
the Bones: 
there are sev< 
eral hundreds, 
acting on the 
hemes like 
ropes on the 
Basts of ships: 
let them be 
trained in per* 
foetsufalectioK 
to the Sooa, 
tiuoug^ ths 
Mind; so thai 
whatever M 
felt & thon^t, 
may be bodied 
forth to the life. 
Now letusput 
these diree 
systems, the 
Nerves, Mus- 
cles and 
Bones, togeth- 
er, and con- 
template the 
whole as a 
tmit, bound up 
in the skin, 
and acting in 
obedience to its rightful owner, the Mind; ^n^le 
that mind is subservient to the Creator of mind. 




9. We now descend to the hard parts of the 
body, which have the least of life in them. This 
is a very correct representation of the Osseous 
system, or the bony parts which may be aptly 




called the basis, or foundation, of the splendid 
temple we live in; which is three stories high; 
viz. the cavity below the diaphragm, the one above 
it, and the skull. Examine, minutely, each part, 
the situation and attachment of the different bones 
of the head, the five short ribs, and the seven long 
ones, the breast-bone, ice. In a complete human 
frame, there are 950 bones: they afibrd us the 
means of locomotion. Do you see any analogy 
between the body and language? 

10. ZooLOOT— (the doctrine or science of life,) 
is a necessary element of education. Whose cu- 
riosity has not been excited by the innumerable 
living beings, and things, with which we are sur- 
rounded? Is it not desirable to scrutinize their 
interiors, and see how they are made, and under^ 
stand their various uses? Look at a man, a fish, 
a spider, an oyster, a plant, a stone; observe their 
differences, in many respects, and their similari- 
ties in others: they all have essence, form, use. 
The tendency of the study of the three kingdoms 
of nature, the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, 
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18 to emancipate the hnman mind ftom the dark- 
ness and slavery of ignorance, into the light and 
liberty of rational humanity. The things of the 
Animal kingdom live, and move from an interior 
power; those of the Vegetable kingdom grow; 
and those of the Mineral kingdom do not live or 
grow ; they simply exist 

11* Three objects are designed by this engra- 
ving : first, to s1k>w the' body, clothed in iu own 
beautiful envelop, the skin, which is the conti- 
nent of our most wonderful piece of Mechanism : 
second, to call attention to the fact, that it is full 
of pores, or little holes, through which passes out 
of our systems more than half of what we eat 




and drink, in the' form of what is called insensi- 
ble perspiration^ which is indicated by the cloudy 
mist, emanating from every part of the surface ; 
and as our bodies wear out, by degrees, and are 
renewed every seven years, and the skin being 
the principal evacuating medium for the worn-out 
particles of the system; the great importance 
of keeping it in a clean, and consequent healthy 
condition, by daily washing in soft cold water, 
must be evident to every one of reflection, it be- 
ing the safety-valve of the body : and thirdly, to 
indicate a higher truth, that of the passing off of 
a subtle and invisible fluid from the mind, in ac- 
cordance vwth its state ; which is often perceived 
when' certain persons are present; also when 
powerful speakers are pouring forth their highly 
wrought i^ections, and brilliant thoughts ; so as 
to give the mind a kind of ubiquity, co-extensive 
with their tones and audible words, ruling im- 
mense audiences with absolute sway, and de- 
monstrating the power of truth and eloquence. 

Animals and Plants increase by nutrition: 
Minerals by accretion. In infkncy, we weigh 
but a few pounds: at adult age, we exceed one 
Inmdred pounds. Whence, but from foreign sub- 
ftances, are the materials of which our oig-ans 
are composed ? In sickness, extreme emaciation 
proves that our bodies may lose a portion of their 
bulk, and give back to the world what was once 
it! own. Thus, composition and decomposition, 



constituting the nutritive function of which living 
bodies are the centre, are revealed to us by evi- 
dences too plain to be misunderstood : may we hava 
power to appreciate them, being assured that all 
truths are in perfect harmony with each other. 

1S9. Here is a representation of the Human 
Form clothed and engaged in scune of the usef 
of Elocution. But it is necessary to enter mora 




into the particulars of our subject ; \i^eh it doot 
in the succeeding parts of this introduction : how^ 
ever, let the reader bear in mind, that only the oat» 
lines of subjects are given in the book, designad 
for such as are deteimined to dig ibr tru& and 
eternal principles, as for hiddea treasnaa; 
whose motto is « Press On.'» 

Animals and Plants endure for a time, and 
under specific forms, by making the external 
world a part of their own being ; i. e. they hava 
the power imparted to them of self-nourishment, 
and when this outward supply ceases they die, 
having completed their term of duration : hence, 
death, to material existences, is a necessary eoiJ» 
sequence of life. Not so witii minerals: they ex- 
ist so long as external forces do not destroy them: 
and if they increase, it is simply by the juxtapo- 
sition of other bodies ; and if they diminish, it ia 
by the action of a force, or power, from with- 
out Has not every thing its circle? How iik> 
teresting must be the history of all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate ! Oh that we had eyes to sea, 
and ears to hear, every thing that is manifeste4 
around us, within us, and above us ! 

13. If we would have the Mind act on tlia 
Body, and the Body react on the Mind, in an oi> 
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d«fly,Mld, oOMeqtiently, bei.-nc^^^ ij; uuier, it is 
SAceMary tkat the body be in a natural and up> 
light potttkm. The following engraving repre- 
MBtB tbe Thorsx, or Chest, which contains the 
Heart and Itongs ; and reason teaches, that no or- 
gaat ahoold b« in the least infringed upon, either 
by compressions, or by sitting in a bent position. 
Thit Longs are reservoirs for the atr,out of which 
we make soonds, by condensation. All are fami- 
liar with the hand-bellows : observe the striking 
analogy between it and the body, in the act of 
■peakiiig, singing and blowing. The wind-pipe is 
lUce its noele« the lungs like the sides, and the ab- 
dnminul and dorsai muscles, like its handles ; of 
course, to blow with ease and power, one must 
take hold of the handles; to speak and sing right, 
die lower mnscles must be used ; for there is only 
ooe right way of doing anything. 

LarynZj . . . 



Wind-pipe, . . • 

Collar bone^ . • 
Bronchia, . . . 
Heart 9c Longs, 

7 Long Ribs, . . 
Diaphragm, . ... 
5 Short Ribs, . . 
Docsaland 
Abdominal 
Moscles 




14* TTiis is a view of a well developed and 
natnraUy proportioned chest j with space for the 
hugs, the shMt ribs thrown outwardly, affording 
■nq>le room for the free action of the oi^ans : it is 
die troe model <^ the form of one who would live 
to a good old age. 

15* TiOHi Dreesiito. No one can eiyoy good 
health, or perform any kind of labor with ease, or 
read, apetJLy or sing, when the thorax is habitual- 
ly compressed. It diminishes the capacity of the 
famgs, for leceiring the necessary quantity of air 
to porify the blood, and prevents the proper action 
of the diaphragOL The following engraving shows 
the alarming condition of the chest, when com- 
pressed by tight lacing ; a practice that has hur- 
ried, and is now hurrying, hundreds of thousands 
to a prematore grave ; besides entailing upon the 
ofiq>iing an aocumulatton of evils, too awful to 
contemplate. What is the difference between 
killing one's self in five minutes with a razor, and 
doing it in five years by tight lacing, or any other 
bad habit? Oor clothing should never be so tight 
as to prevent the air from coming between it and 
the body. 

16. Here follows an outline of the chest, or 
thorax of a female, showing the condition of the 
bones of the body, as they appear after death, in 
every one vfho has habitually worn stays and 
corsets, enforced by tight lacing. * But,' says one, 
* I do not lace too tight.' If you lace at all, you 
moat certainly do, and will, sooner or later, expe- 





rience the dreadful conseqaeoces. ObMTva, lU 
the short ribs, from the lower end of the breast* 
bone, are unnaturally cramped invrardly towaid 
* the spine, so that 

the liver, slomaehi 
and other digestlTtt 
organs in that viei^ 
nity, are pressed 
into soch a small 
compass^ that their 
functions are greaip 
ly intemq)ted, and 
all the vessels, 
bones and viscera are more or less distorted and 
enfeebled. Cease to do evil, and learn to do well. 

17. This engraving, 
of a bell-shaped ghus, 

C, C, shows how the 
air gets into the longs, 
and some of its efiecta. 
A head is plaoed on 
the cork, T, represent 
ing the wind-pipe, vofi 
having a hole throogK - 
it L, represents » 
bladder, tied to Ae- 
lower end of the eetk,. 
to indicate a long. At 

D, is 8ee» the ditt» 
phri^VA. The cavity( 
of the belL mpneseate* 

the Inside of the thorax, where the heart and Imigt 
are : there is no communication- with the external 
air, except through the hole in the cork ; air, en- 
tering through that hole, can go only into the blad- 
der. Now, when the centre of the diaphragm if 
raised to D, the bladder will be flaccid and devoid 
of air; but when it is dropped, to the sitnation of 
the dotted line, a tendency to a vacoom will be- 
the consequence, which can be siq;>plied with air|. 
only throu^ the hole in the cork ; the air expand- 
ing the bladder to. its full extent, is shown by the 
dotted circle, around L ; and when the diaphragm 
is elevated againj the air vrill be forced ftom the 
bladder; thus, the lungs are inflated and exhaos- 
ted by this alternate operation of the diaphragm, 
and of the contraction and elongation of the ab- 
dominal muscles ; hence, the comparison betweoi 
the vocal organs proper, and a pair of bellows, is 
distinctly seen. 

Musctnjoi AcRON. These 
two engravings represent some 
muscular fibres in two states: 
the upper one at rest, with a re- 
laxed nervous filament ramified through the fibres,. 
as seen under the microscope j and the lower one in- 
a state of contraction, and the fi- 
bres in zigzag lines, with a simi- 
lar nervous filament passing over 
them: apply the principle to all 
muscles. The subject might be greatly extended^ 
hut for further information, see the Author's large 
work on Physiology and Psychology, which vdH 
be published as soon as coavenienL 
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18. Here is a reprewntation of the Air Cells 
in the Longs, laid open sad highly magnified. 
The body is formed by Blood, which consists of the 
nntritionsportions 
of oor food, and 
is in the form of 
very small glol>- 
oles, or little 
round balls : a 
representation of 
which is here pre- 
sented as seen 
through a micro- 
scope, magnified 
one thousand 

• times. 
Every 
three 
or four 
iliinutes, as a gen- 
eral rule, the 
4>lood flows thro'- 
ioat the whole 
1)ody; and, of 
course, tiirough 
the lungs, where 
it undergoes a purification : hence may be seen 
the importance of an upright position, and perfect 
inflation of the lungs ; no one can live out his 
days without them. 

10. Here are two attitudes, sitting, and stand- 
ing, passive and active. Beware of too much 





stiffiiess, and too much laxity, of ihe muscles ; be 
natural and easy. Avoid leaning backwards or 
forwards, to the right or left: and especially, of 
resting your head on your hand, with^ the elbow 
on something else: by which practice, many 
have caused a projection of one shoulder, indu- 
ced spinal affections, &c. Beware of every thing 
that is improper : such as trying how much you 
can lift with one hand, &c. 

90. Here follows a representation of the position 
of the diaphragm, and illustrations of its actions, 
in exhaling and inhaling. Figure 1, in the left 
engraving, represents the diaphragm in its great- 
est descent, when we draw in our breath : 2, mus- 
ses of the abdomen, when protruded to their ftill 
«ztent, in inhaling : 1, in the right engraving, the 
diafduagm in its greatest ascent in expiration: 2, 
tbe msdes of the abdomen in action, forcing the 



viscera and diaphragm upwards: the hnga co* 
operate with the diaphragm and abdominal mus- 
cles; or rather, the soul, mind, nerves and mus- 
cles act unitedly, and dience with ease, grace and 
effect Observe, the Stomach, Liver, &c. are bo- 
low the diaphrajgm, and axe dependent on it, ui a. 
measore, for their actions. 




91. Here is a view of the Heart, nearly sur- 
rounded by the Lungs, with the different blood- 
vessels going to, and from them : these organs are 
shown partially separated ; tho* when in their nat- 
ural positions, they are quite compact together, 




and wholly fill up the cavity of the chest : every 
one has two hearts, for the two different kinds of 
blood, and each heart has two rocnns: a, right 
anricle, that receives all the blood from every part 
of the body, through the vena cava, or large vein, 
which is made up of the small veins, e, e, e, e, c/ 
it thence passes into the right ventricle, », thence 
into both lungs, where it is purified; after which 
it passes into the left auricle, and left ventricle, . 
then into the aorta, o, and the carotid and subcla- , 
vian arteries (u, and e,) to every part of the body ; 
retaining every three or four minutes. 
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' 5I9. Hub eT^praving represents the larynx, or 
^ocal box, at 1, near the top of the windpipe, 3; 
Ihe bronchial 
tabes, or 

branches of 
the trachea, 
3, 4j going to 
each lung ; 
the left lung is 
"Whole ; the 
substance of 
ihe right one 
*B removed, to 
show the ra-^ 
mifications ot 
the bronchial 
twigs, termi- 
nating in the 
air-cells, 7, 7, 
8) like leaves 
on the trees. 
The bronchi- 
al tubes are 
ihe three 

branches of 
the wind- 
pipe, and enter the lungs about one third of the 
^stance firom the npper end : hence, how fiwiirii 
fiir persons having a sore throat, or larjrnx, to sup- 
pose they have the bronchitis ; which consists in 
a diseased state of the bronchia ; generally brought 
on by an improper mode of breathing, or ipeak- 
iug, &c^ with exposure. The remedy may be 
irand in the practice here recommended, with a 
ftee use of cold soft water over the whole body, 
and bandages wet with the same, placed about 
flue chest and neck, to be ranoyed every few 
konn, at they become dry. 





914. Here is a front view of the Vocal Organs: 
« is the top of the wind-pipe, and within and m 
little above d is the larynx, or vocal box, where 
all voice sounds an 
made: the two 
horns at the top, rep- 
resent the upper ex- 
tremities of the thy- 
d^^^^^^^ loid cartilage: th« 

tubes up and dofwa^ 
and transverse, an 
blood-vessels: bo- 
ware of having 
anythingtight 
around the neck, 
also of bending tho 
neck much, impeding the free circulation of tho 
blood, and determining it to the head. 

~ORATOl5cAirAND FOEnCMTi^CmS. 
PosmoHS ov FxxT and Haitds. 







S3* Here it a horizontal view of the Gtottis 
jr, J?, are the arytenoid cartilages, connected 
with the chordae vocales, (vocal cords, or liga- 
ments,) r, F", stretching across from the top of the 
arytenoid to the point of the thyroid cartilage: 
these cords can be etongated, and enlarged to pro- 
duce lower sounds, and contracted and diminished 
for higher ones : and, at the same time, separated 
from each other, and allowing more conden- 
sed air to pass for the former purposes ; or brought 
nearer together, to favor the latter : there are a 
great many muscles attached to the larynx, to 
give variety to the modi fi cati oi it of voice in 
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ORATORICAL AND POETICAL OE8TURE8. 










Notes. The Blocntionary Engnivings are de> 
signed for studies; they involve every variety of 
Thought and Feeling, and their modes of manifes- 
tation: some are to be imitated, others avoided, 
beeanse of their amrkwardness : judge ye. The 
dotted lines show the directions the hands bava 
taken, till brought to their present i)ositlon. Soma 
paragraphs are transposed, and extra ones intro- 
duced, the better to accommodate the engravinfa. 
See the Passions, ftc, for fturther iaformatioiL 
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!• Tut tTSTKX unfolds the true phfloflo- 
plqr of MiVD and Voicx, in accordanoe with 
tiie nature if Man,%nAiimMtrticturt qfljan- 
guage. The Elements are first presented; 
tiien, the common, combinations, followed by 
Ibe more d^fieult ones; all of whicharetobe 
pnctioed in eaneeii, and indwidually, after 
the Teadker, These exercises essentially aid 
in cnltiTating the Fotee and Ear, for all the 
objedB of filpeedk and Son^.- while the PHn*- 
e^la and Praeliee tend to develop and per- 
feet both mind and body, agreeably to the 
£Bi0v»tiiat should goeem them. Therotoei^ 
Biist>iri^ be mastered, then the Gofuofiim<9 / 
and the exetdma i n tcf sp eaed with reading, 
and rigid erUitbmoa the ArUeulathn and 
PnmmeiatUnu 

lei thfl^gpiflttir ««di a^b* aade ■saeeBn&t to 
dfiU:fhedttk(- 
rmriianMMlia 



»lkA 



First, 



IVame sound, or long: ALE; 
ate, a4are; rare o-pri-cots; 
scarce po-tri-cts; &ir brace- / 
ktB for to-tent mus-ZeK^hes; fj 
Aa»-ry mo-gi andan-pi-entlit- 1 ^^^y I 
er-a-tiforjMi-lions;fu»-tion-aI ^— ^ 
Okter-er for nMii-a4ed gta- t^^ALE.! 
mens, and sa4i-ent pa»^try with the Ao-lo 
gm-tis; them-tion-al p2ai7»4ifr tears thecam- 
brie, and dares the stairs for the so-vor of 
raisins; they drain theame-brakes and take 
thebeanby the nape of the neck ; the may-or's 
pray-er to Mayn-ton Sayre is — to be-ware of 
the snares pre^nar'd for the matnm'sshares : 
amen has both syOables accented; but it 
should never be pronounced oA^mrai (2d a,) 



«, INi s Hl ssfc Sit, or stand ereef, with the 
ahonlden thrown back, so as to expand the 
eftef^ IHwent the boity from bending, and 
fodiitate ftill and deep breatkbig. Open the 
waaOk wide enough to admit two fingers, 
side-wise, between the teeth, and keep the 
lips Jree and limber, that the sounds may 
iUm with clearness and predskjUf nor let 
there be too mucA, nor too little motstofv in 
the mouth. A piece of hard wood, or iTory, 
an inch, or an inch and a half kng, of the 
siae of a jp^je-stem, with a no^ in each end, 
if placed between the teeth, perpoidicularly , 
wjtie iMHscticing, win be found very useful in 
jcqniring the habit of opening wide the mouth. 

4. K has this wonod hi certain words ; arooag 
wUeh are the foDowiog: tn,ere'lou£; feint 
Mn; the ksi-mamM Bey por-Mytf a ho-qmei; 
(ko-te,*) they reka thefar prej is Its ey-ry, and 
pay tbeir freight by weight ; iksf-dey ! s-hey the 
eyre, and do o-M-saaee to the Dey ; they sit 
M«-a<Ute (t^Uh-Utc,) at trey: also, Oers 
and when, in all tbeir conpoandef— theie-et, 
there-^, O^rc-fore, tbero-ta, there •««, there- 
wUk ; where-at, where-»f , vAsra-lbre, where- 
3 



M, wbere-en, wbete^witA, &e. : also, hi the eon- 
traction of ever and never,^aM where-e^er I gg, 
wbere>e'er I am, I ne'er shall see tbee more. 
** How blest is he, who ne'er consents. By ill ad- 
vice to walk.** 

Ajseedote. Pfafo— defines man — ''An 
animal, having two legs, and no feathers,** 
This very impeifoct description attracted tbs 
ridicule of Di^og-e4ies; who, witHly, and in 
derision^ introduced to bis sehool^tL fowU 
stripped of its feathers, and contemptuoualy 
asked,— « Is this Plato^s man /" 

HOtes* iJkttncenettanfbkwmiaitt m »ui »htSm 
r, bjrgnriav it «■*» itaa ad tfaaeitTi <■ * 



Oqr«r,) |*mS, 0«»NBt») turn, (ftv^Odttir, tkm^ «lMn»aB^ 
■or gfar* it ft Btt aouBd, M MBK do to « b laeft prautoKi^M 
UadL Tb give ttw KMnl pratxrijr, wtptnke tte teeth aa he^ 
|m4e€ltteli|ie,kail bru« fimratd ^ eonm of tte MNtfa, lilts 
afiaseL L It would be J«t m pnpw Ib frDM, to aif , «^ia»> 
emrt^wker»«wrItm,tiMMardbidl ne flwenoR; ae to 
■yb]Midky,wka»4«rtam,tiuarriaUnetbeeBan. S. Efm 
mkMI; «k9, (i, y, j* •!« dent,) and « IB <>n tohofe. ae^ «• 
jMt Wke ia tound ; aad aa tUs aooad of c doea Dot occor aaoiv 
ttiiMtfMraI,arr«c«tarsoaiidi,aaclaand b^ oar orfboepiati^ tt k 
calkri <*amgiclar,-" L e. it bonowB lida nmmt aooad of «; or k 
aoaaded lOte it < Some tiy to Mike a diotiaetiao Utwcea « ia 
/•fa^ aad a ia/an-, eaUiBs it a fiwdW a 
ii« to f bdas aa aATHpl deaMot, aad r, 
oaacaaaiakaagood aooad of it, either hi apeedi or ao^whs 
thai ataatad, bf (ivhif it a aooad ndiite the aaaie aoaad of «; ha. 
wan of a^Jaat pRgadiooi aad prepoaHHioaL la 



hmIomI. te^ far the aane Ram that I mj a 
of analegyaad ^0fat. 

1. Jteeunng^-iM premuf, when 
maUee and pmntr sit as Judges. 2. JldversUf^ 
may make one vies, bat not rich. 3. Idle folks 
—take the most foine, 4. Every one is areUfset 
of his own /9rt««e. 6. Fine faukere make fine 
tirde. 6. Go into the CMmtrir to hear the news 
of the tewn. 7. He is a good eretor— who con- 
vinces kimeeff. 8. If yon cannot Hte, never show 
your feetft. 0. Lmwyen? houses— are bnilt on the 
heads of feels. 10. LttOe, and efteuy fill the fmrm. 
II. Muck, woQld have mere, and lost «0. 12. 
IVscixM— makes perfbeL 

Tlh» BlUe— ^requires, in its proper delkh 
cry, the- most extensive practical knowledge 
of the prindpies of elocution, and of a// the 
compositions; in.thetc^orM/ a better impres- 
sion may be mad^ firom its correct reading^ 
than from the most luminous commentary* 

Variettos. l.XoeewUat youougA/ todo, 
and yon can easily do it;— oifed wheels run 
freely, 2. Cicero aays^ that iZosettw, a Ro- 
man orator, could express a sentmce in as 
many diflferent ways by his gestures, as he 
himself could by his vxrrds, U. WHy is the 
letter ^, like a AoneysucUe? Because a H 
fidlows it 4. Never speak unless you have 
something to say, and always stop when you 
have done* 6. The most essential rule in de- 
livery i»— Be notofvi/ and in ecBmesf. ••Our 
educi^on should be adapted to the ftdl de- 
velopment oibody and mind, 7. Truth cu 
never contradict ttoe/f/ butise^emo/andins- 
mn/o^^e— theaameinaUfiges.- thestatesof 
men's reoqdian of it— are as varioua as tiie 
pHndples and sttlifects of natursl creation. 

As good have «• tune, as anke bad aesofiL 
b2 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 




[A iB FAB.] 



5. Elocf$Hnnr-ia an Art, that teaches me how 
to manifest my feelings and thoughts to 
others, in such a way as to give them a true 
idea, and expression of how, and what, I feel 
and think ; and,.in so doingf to make them 
feel and think, as / do. Its object is, to enable 
me to communicate to the hearers, the whole 
truth, just as it is ; in other words, to give me 
the aiyility, to do perfect justice to the suftfect, 
to them, and to myself: thus, involving the 
philosophy of end, cause, and qffeci,-the cor- 
respondence of affectimi, thoughts and ivords. 

0. TlM second sound of A is grave, 
or Italian. Ah; alms, far; pa- 
pa calms ma-nuz, and com- 
mands Charles to craunch the 
almonds in the haun-ied paths ; 
his ma-ster de-mon-ded a 
haunch of por-tridge of /a- \ 
ther; aunt taun-ted the Zaun- 
dress for salve from the ba- 
no-na tree; Jar-vis farms sar-sa-pa-rtZ-la in 
A-mer-i-ca; ma-ni/-la balm is a charm to 
halve tiie qualms in Ra-ven-na; he A-bides in 
.CAi-na, and vaunts to liavo «aun-tered on 
«the a-re-na, to guard the tntAo. hearths from 
Aarm-ful et-Jlu-yi-a. ; they>Zaun-ted on the«o- 
fa, ar-gu-ing for Quarles' psalms, and for-mu- 
la for yaun-dice in Afec-ca or Me-di-na; a 
calf got the cAoZ-e-ra in Cu-ba, and a-rose to 
fim the ^auTi^-let for the ayes and no^ in A- 
eeMa-ma. 

7. In making the vowel sounds, by expel- 
ling them, great care must be taken, to con- 
vert all the breath that is emitted, into pure 
aound, so as not to chafe the internal sui&ce 
of the throat, and produce a tickling, or 
hoarseness. The happier and flreer from re- 
straint, the better: in laughing, the lower 
muscles are used involuntarily f hence the 
adage, ' laugh, and be fat,* In breathing, 
reading, speaking, and singing, there should 
be no rising of the shoulders, or heaving of 
the bosom ; both tend to error and ill health. 
Beware of using the lungs, as it is said; let 
them act, as they aie acted upon by the lower 
muscles. 

Notes. I. This, ftrlctif qMUdiis, b the only natunl 
■ooBl in all lugvafBi, and it the etikit nadai it merely nquiras 
tbe mder Jaw to be dropped, and a vocal anind to be produced: 
All other Towele are deriTed fioin it; or, lather, are modykatiom 
uf It. 2. When a i* an article, L e. when naed bjr itaetf, it alwaye 
f»s thja emind, but mint not be accented; aa, "a nan mw a bone 
.iiJadMepbiaBwadoir:" eneptas eootruted with fte; aa,"! 
mkI the own, not a nan." S. When a tema an uaBocanted ^- 
laole, it baa this tnund : aa, a-wake, a-bide, a-like, a-ware, a^one, 
v«nid, a-wajr, ke. 4. It baa a limilar eonad at tbe end of worda, 
MUierwith,or without an ftt aa, XinJi, HiBii.nah, ScMah, 4f.Ti> 
ca. Aimr-i-ea, i<«4a, dof^n, fcc Beware of aiyins^ N»er, Sap 
Kf,ke. 6.1t(aiendl7haatbla80iind,wh«foUow«lbya>>>|i« 
- in the nine •jrUable : aa, ar-eoo, ar^kt, *e. ; ako hi etarny, (AiU 
siaUartt) and tar-ry, (benaeared with tar.) 

Edueatlon. Tliederftxzfionoftfais wofd 
'->wiU assist us in understanding its fueon- 
vngs it being composed of the Latin 'wcftd 
fr4ti-oo, to lead or draw oat All devdop- 
BMDti, both of nusUar and tjMt, vn ftom 



wUMn — out; not from uHthout—in. The 
beautifrd ro»e— docs not grow by accretion, 
like the rocks; its l\fe flows into it through 
the nutriment, imbibed ttoia the earth, the 
air, and the water, which are incorporated 
with the very life-^Aood. of the plant as a me- 
dium : it is a manifestation of the Life that 
ftUs all things, and flows into all things, ac- 
cording to their various/orTTu. The analogy 
holds good as it respects the human mindf 
tho' vegetables are matter, and mindr—iM 
spirit ; the former is of course much mors 
c<Hiflned than the to^fer. The powers of tbe 
mind— must be developed by a power from 
uMkin, and above itself; and that is the best 
education, which will accomplish this most 
rapidly, and ^eduaUy, in accordance with 
the laws of God,— ^which always have refer- 
ence to the greatest good and the most truth. 

Anecdote. A clergyman, whose turn it 
VTas to preach in a certain church, happening 
to get wet, was standing before the session- 
room fire, to dry his clothes; and when his 
colleague came in, he asked him to preach for 
him; as he was very wet. "No Sir, I thank 
you;" was the prompt reply : " preach your- 
self; you will be dry enough in the j>u/pi/.*' 

ProTcrbs. 1. A burden that one ekoosea. Is 
not feU. 2. A fuilty conscience needs no ocen- 
ser. 3. After-vfit is evtry body's wit. 4. ETiougk 
—is as good as a feast. 5. All is but lip wisdom, 
that wants experience. 6. Better (end, than brtoM. 
7. Children and fools often speak the truth. 8. 
Out ofd«(^ out of danger. 9. Wade not in un- 
known waters. 10. Do what you ou^ht, and let 
come what viU. 11. Empty vessels make the 
greatest «oitiu(. 12. Paiwe, before yon follow ».n 
example. 

Natural and Spiritual. Since we are 
possessed of both body and soul, it is of the 
first importance that we make use otnatural 
and spiritual means for obtaining good; i.e. 
natural and spiritual truths. Ovf present 
and eternal destinies-should ever be kept in 
mind; and that, which is of the greatest m<v 
ment, receive the principal attention: and, 
since deathr-lB only a continuation of life, our 
education should be continuous: both states 
of being will be best attended to, when seen 
and attended to in connection. 

Varieties. 1. Horses win often do more 
for a whistle, than a whip : as some yotith ara 
best governed by a rod of love. 2. Why is a 
bankrupt like a clock? Because he must 
either stop, or go on tick. 3. True reading 
is true exposition. 4. Conceive the inten' 
tions of the author, and enter into the charac' 
ter, 6. The scienees and mechanical arts are 
the ministers of w'wdom, not the end, 6. Do 
we love our friends more when present, or 
absent 9 7. All noftira/ truths, which respect 
the works of God in creation, are not only rea/ 
natural truths, but the glasses and containing 
pHne^ltles of spiritual oam. 
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8. The means to be used, thus to make 
known my feelings and tkougMSf are ioneSf 
words, looks, actions, expression, and silence : 
whence it appears, that the body is the g^rand 
medium of communication between myself 
and others ; for by and through the body, are 
tones, words, looks, and gestures produced. 
Thus I perceive, that the mind, is the CLctvoe 
agent, and the body, the passive agent; that 
/Aw is the instrument, and that the perfor- 
mar: here I see the elements of mental and 
vocal philosophy. 

9. Tbe tl&iird sound of A Is broads 

ALL, wall, aitc-tion, au^-pice ; 

his iNi»Z-ting daugh'XAT hauPd 

the <2ati-phin in the «atMre-pan ; 

the poZ-try saiMre-box waltzed 

in the tea-sau-cer ; al-6e-it, the 

SMtoft-ish atf-thor, dined on 

luiK-se-ous satf-sa-ges ; theaic- 

burn jNiZ-frey drew 2au-rel pZau-'dits ; his 

%Q.ugk'\y dwarf got the groat through the 

/au-cit ; he thwar-ted the /aZ-chion and sal- 

ted the shawl in false toa-ter ; the Zato-Iess 

ffow-ky^ot in-stoZZW in the au-tumn, and 

de-/ra«-ded the green swaord of its ftaZ-dric 

aiDn-ing. 

10* CuRRAsr, a celebrated .HsA orator, pre- 
aents us with a signal instance, of what can 
be accomplished by assiduity and persevere 
anee: his enunciation was so precipitate and 
confused, that he was called "stuttering Jack 
Curran.** To overcome his numerous de- 
fects, he devoted a portion of every day to 
reading and reciting aloud, slowly, and dis- 
tinctly, some of the most eloqjient eoOracts in 
our language : and his success was so com- 
plete, that among his eXcelleneUs as a si)eak- 
er, was the clearness of his articulation, and 
an appropriate intonation, that melodized 
every sentence* 

N'otMU L To mak* thii ■omd, drop and ]m>|lKf Am Jaw, 
mi dHipe the moutk m in tha eqgnTiDg: and when jnm widi to 
tniQota.yaj greMttoaadfla qMBoh er $ong,'ui addition to the 
above, swell the xoindpift, (which wOl elongate aad adargt the 
lool etonb,) and farm the voice as low as poailble bi ttie larynx; 
ia- the longer and lnvfsr these ehonb are, the frawrwUl be the 
foke : also, pnctice making somds, while exhaling and Maaling, 
*o diepm the toaeSi This soond is broader than tlie Qennaa a. 
1 sometimes has this sound : I thoo^t he caoght the coq^ 
wban he bou|^t the cloth; he wrought, fought, and sought, but 
Ukadoai^t 3, Bewan of adding an r after to, as lawr, Jawr, 
bwr,«c. 4. The italic a in the foUowing, is broad, ja were 
apiwlledat the throl-dom of Wol-ter Ro-lei^ who wu ol-most 
Kald^ in the col-dron of bdlfaig wcUer. 

UmMts €a ttktmstkU TAtnA^mg is to the 
mind what digestion is to the body. We 
may hear, read, and talk, till we are gray ; 
Imt if we do not think, and analyze our sub- 
jects, and look at them in every aspect, and 
see the ends, causes, and effects, they will be 
oflittleu9«tou8. In thinking, however, we 
must think clearly and without confusion, as 
we would examine objects of sight, in order 
to get a perfect idea of them. Thinking'^ 
tfMtwtHy seeing! and we should always 
thinkof things so jNzrfictiZorZ^, as to be able 



to describe them to others with as muc-h a/^ 
curacy as we do any external objects, which 
we have seen with our material eyes. 

Anecdote. WUd Oats, After the first 
speech, made by the younger Pitt, in the House 
of Comnoons, an old member sarcastically re- 
marked,-" I apprehendtbsLi the young gentl»> 
man has not yet sown all his tvild oats.** To 
which Mr. Pitt politely repUed, in the course 
of an elaborate and eloquent rejoinder, **Age 
— ^has its pricilege; and the gentleman Atm- 
«e(f— affords an ample illustration, that I re- 
tain yiNNi enough for esssx to pick.** 

Prov-erbs. 1. A ealumnf, the* known to be 
aucb, generally leaves a stain on the reputation. 
2. A blow from a frying pan, tbo' it does not 
hurt, ndliet. 3. Fair and softly, go our* and far. 
4. Keep year >MtiiM« and conocionee well, and 
they will be sure to keep you well. 6. A man 
knowoo no more, to any purpooa, than he fractkos. 
6. BHlo call otkoro to church, but enter not thorn' 
selveo. 7. JUvonge a wrong by forgiving it. 6. 
Venture not all you have at onco. 9. Examine 
your aeeount* and your eonduet every night. 10. 
Call me eoutin, but don't eoion me. 11. EagUo—' 
fly alone, but ohoop flock together. 18. It It good 
to hegin well, but better to rail well. 

Tlnedlogn^^ — inchides all religions, both 
heathen and christian; and comprehends 
the study of the Divine Being, his laws 
and revelations, and our duty towards Hian 
and our neighi)or. It may be divided into 
four grand divisions ; viz. Paganism, Mahom- 
edanism, Judaism, and Christianity. The 
study of Theology is the highest and noblesi 
in which we can be engaged: but a mere 
theoretical knowledge, like the sunbeam onk 
the mountain glacier, may only dazzle — to 
blind; for, unless the heart is warmed with 
love to God, and love to man, the coldness 
and barrenness of eternal death will reign ia 
the soul: hence, the ail of Religion relates to 
l^e i and the life of Religion is — ^to do good 
— for the sake of good. 

Varieties. H'e, who studies books alone, 
will know how tldn^ oug^ to be ; and he 
who studies men, will know how things are. 

2. If you would relish your food, labor for it; 
if you would enjoy your raiment, pay for it 
before you wear it ; if you would sleep sound- 
ly, take a dear consdenu to bed with yon* 

3. The more we follow nature, and obey her 
laws, the longer shall we Uvci and the fiir- 
ther we deviate from them, the sooner we 
shall die. 4. Always carry a few proverbs 
with you for constant use. 5. Let compuf- 
sion be used when necessary ,- but deception 
-'•never, 6. In CAtno, physicians are always 
under pay, except when thdr patrons are 
sick ; then, theur salaries are stopped till health 
is restored, 7. AU things speak ; note well 
the language, and gather wisdom from it. 

JVolurt— Is but a name tot an ^oct^ 
Whose eauoe—\% CM. 
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!!• Ward$t I see, are among the principal 
meana used for these important parposes; 
and they are formed by the organs of voice : 
these two things, then, demand mj first and 
particular attention, words and toxce ; toords 
are coniposed of letters ; and the ootce, is the 
effect of the proper actions of certain parts of 
the body, called voctU organs, converting air 
into sound ; which two mighty instruments, 
words and voice, must be examined analjfti- 
xdly, and synthetically ; without which pro- 
;e«s I cannot understand any thing. 

19. Tine fourtlt sound of A Is abort t 
AT, aft, add ; I had rath-er 
have a6ar-rel of as-par-a-gus, 
than the en-am-el and a^-ate ; 
the ca-ftaZ {or-bade the mal-e- 
/cc-tor his ap-j)or-el-and^t;e- 
Un ; CAar-i-ty danced in the 
tfron-a-ry with Cap-ri-com; 
the mvA-con'tents paas'd thro^ ^<A-ens in 
i^efr-ru-ar-y ; his cam-els quaffed the As- 
pkal-tic can-aZ with fa-ctZ-i-ty ; pZa«-ter the 
/aZ-low-ground af-ier /af»-u-ar-y ; the ad- 

Ease an-swers on the cMii-rade^s staff; the 
uid tM-aeX is man-u-/ac-tur'd in France ; 
e tiUtack'd the ter-iif with roiZ-le-ry, af- 
ter he had scath'd the block and tack-le with 
Ida ac-id |M^-en-try. 

18. The more perfect the medium, the 
better will it subserve the uses of communi- 
cation. Now, by analyzing the constituents 
of words and voice,' I can.ascertain whether 
they are in a condition, to answer the varied 
purposes for which they were given ; and 
fortunately for me, while I am thus analyz- 
mg the sounds, of which words are com- 
peted, I shall, at the same time, become 
acquainted with the organs of voice and 
hearing, and gradually accustom them to the 
performance of their appropriate duties. 

Hotes* L To ghm the aaet wand* of any of the 
TOwda, take wwdi, in whkh they are fDiud «t tbe tcfwmtng^ and 
proceed as if yoa wen foing to pronounee Uie toAde word, bat 
IfepOieinlutToabaveimdiMadtbevouwIflOttiid; and tlHtiatlie 
trm OM. S. Beware of dtfping this, or any other aoand, or 
dkonfbv it : not, rks go, youtei we, th^ltD oome firat, I can go ; 
yoQ can aee ; flwy can come. Sr ^, in ate, in twrfit, it generally 
Jong*; bat in oMcr parts of q>eech of more than one fyOoUe, it is 
Moally «Aar<; onleas nader some neotnt : ae— intimate ttiat to my 
Intimate tneod ; educate that delicate and obatioate child ; he calcu- 
lates to aggraTSte the case of liis alTectioDate and unfortunate wife ; 
the compaarioDate son meditates how he may alleriate the condition 
ofliia diwaasolate mother ; Tindieate your eonsubla^boaor; dqn«> 
arte an unr^enerate heart, by importonale prayer; the flre^«te 
and primate calculate to regulate the ultimates immediately. 4. 
Obierre— that often the sounds of Toweb are sometimes modeled, 
or dkmgecf, by letters immwtiatoly yrseedingor wieceeding} which 
■«ybeseMa,asitrBspeclia,torimtapce,inwi>»i4le,tneii»lirane, 
rv-ro-faate, oaaKiid-ate, yo-ten4ate, ni^in-gala, te. : some hav- 
inga ilii^t jtceent on the last syUable ; and others having the a 
preceded, or followed l>y a vocal ooosonant: see prerioos Note a 
<k A letter is called «*or<, when it cannoe be praloagBd in Speech, 
(thoi^ it can hi Song,) without altering its form; and long, when 
k can be prolonged without sudi change: therelbre, we call a 
■Doad long, or jftort, because it is asm and fiit to be so: as, cold, 
kot; pale, matt in makings loitf sound the glottis is kept open in- 
deSniiely; and hi making a «hor< one, it is closed suddenly, prodn- 
c«g an abrupt sound, lilce same of the eomonanls. 

Anecdote. Saving Fuel, Some time ago, 
when modem stoves were first introduced, 
and ofibred for sale in a certain city, the veiv- 
der remarlred, byway of reomimendtn^tliem, 



that one stove would save ht^f the fuel* 

Mr. Y being present, replied, « Sir, I will 

buy tiuo of them, if you please, and then I 
shall save the whole." 

Proirerbs. 1. Ml truths must not be told at 
all times. 3. A good servant makes a good mas- 
ter. 3. A man in distress, or despair ^ does as 
much as ten. 4. Before you make a friend, eat 
a peck otsalt with him. 6. Passion— wiW master 
fsu, if yoa do not master yoar passion. 6. Form 
—is good, but not formality. 7. Every tub roust 
stand on Its own hotiom. 8. First eeme, first ser9*d. 
Friendship— csnnoX stand all on one side. 10. 
Idleness — ^is the hot-bed of vies and ignsrames 
11. He that will steal a pin, will steal a heUm 
thing. 12. If you lie upon roses when yowH[, you 
will lie upon tkoms when old. 

Q^ualUlcatloiks of Tesielkers. Inaa 
much as the nature of no one thing can be 
understood, without a knowledge of its origin^ 
and the history of its formation, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers are seen and felt to be so 
great, as to induce the truly consdeiitious to 
exclaim, in view of his duties, " Who is suffir 
dent for these thingsl" How can we edu- 
cate the child in a way appropriate to his state 
and relations, without a knowledge of hia 
mental and physical structure? Is not a 
knowledge of psychology and physiology as 
necessary to the educator, as the knowledge 
of mechanics is to the maker or repairer of 
a watch ? Who would i>ermit a man even 
to repair a watch, (much less hire a man to 
make one,) who had only seen its extemtUs? 
Alas! how jM)or/^ qualified are mnib4entha 
of our teachers for the stations they occupy / 
ahnost totally ignorant of the nature and or^ 
gin of the human mind, and the science of 
physiology, whicJi teaches us the structure 
and uses of the body. But how little they 
understand their calling, when they suppose 
it to be merely a twiching of 6oo^knowledge ; 
without any regard to the development of 
mind and body, A teacher should poeaeBB a 
good moral character, and entire self-control ; 
a tand of knowledge, and ability to commn* 
nicate it ; a uniform temi>er, united with de- 
cision and firmness ; a mind to discrimmate 
character, and tact to illustrate simply the 
studies of his pupils; he should be patient 
and forbearing ; pleasant and afibctionate, and 
be capable of overcoming all difiSiculties, and 
showing the uses of knowledge. 

Varieties* 1. If one were as eloquent as 
an angel, he would please some folks, much 
more by listening, than by speaking. 2. An 
t^jnright politician aak»'-what recommends a 
man; a eorrtfp^ one — u;Ao recommends him. 
3. Is any law independent of its maker? 4. 
K^nd words — cost no more than unkind ones. 
0. Is it not better to be wise than rich? 6. 
The power of emphasis — depends on concen* 
tration. 7. Manifested wisdom — ^infers de^ 
sign. 
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14. There aie then, it appears, two kindt 
of language; an artificial, or eonveniional 
language, oonsisting of wordt; and a natw 
ml lan^'oage, oonsistmg of tones, looks, at- 
Uons, expression, and silence; the former is 
wAdnmBd to the eye, by the book, and to the 
eoTt by speech, and must tfaiu be learned ; the 
{o/^eT^-addresses itself to both eye and ear, at 
the same moment,9nd must be thus acquired, 
80 &r as they can be acquired. To become 
an Elocutionist, I must learn both these lan- 
guages; that of or/ and seimce, and that of 
the jxxanofw, to be luied aoooidm^ to my «tf 5- 
jtct and otffect. 

15. IS luM tvro rcgiilar sounds | first, 
Its name sound, or long: 
EEL; e-ra, e-vil; net-ther 
de-cetve nor in-vet-gle the 
feam-stresa ; the sleeK iw-gro 
bleats like a 0heep ; Cc-sar^ 
e-dict pre-ce<2et the «-poch of 
(re-mors ; the sheik's beard 
streamed like a m«-te-or : the ea-gfle shriek'd 
his p(B-an on the lea ; the e-go-tist seemed 
pleas'd with his pU-iOi-ry leis-ure to see the 
co-te-ric ; .S^-ne-as Leigh reads Mo-sheim 
on the e-dile's heath ; the pea-pie tre-panu'd 
the fiend for jeer-ing his prem-ier ; his liege, 
at the or-gies, gave OB-u-iads at ray niece, 
who beat him with her &e-8om, like a cav- 
a-/icr in Greece. 

lO. Since the body is the grand medium, 
for communicating feelings and thoughts^ 
(as above mentioned,) I must »ee to it, that 
each part performs its proper 0^«, without 
wfringement, or encrwuJtment. fi y abserva' 
tion £ad experience, I perceive that the 
wund uses certain partf for specific pur- 
potet ; that the larynx is the place wnere 
▼ocal sounds are madCf and that the power 
to produce them, is derived from the com- 
bined action of the abdominal and dorsal 
muscles. Both body and mind are rendered 
healthy and strong, by a proper use of all 
their organs and faculties. 

17. Irreffnlajr Sounds. I and Y often 
have this sound; as — an-figt^, ton-^in«/ the 
po-/ice of the bas-fi^ seized the man-da-rin 
for his ca-^price at the mag-a-zt72£/ the u- 
nique fi-nan-eier, ^-Hguied with his bom-ba- 
sins varlise, m his re-treat from Mo-bile, lay 
by the morHnes in the ra-vine, and ate ver- 
di-gris to re-lieve him of the cxi-tiiue. Sheri- 
dan, Walker and Perry say, yea yea, and nay 
nay, making the e long,- but Johnson, En- 
tick, Jamieson and Webster, and the author, 
pronoimce yea as if spelled yay. Words de- 
rived immediately from the French, according 
to the genius of that language, are aooehted 
on the last syllables; — ca-^nce, fa-%f^, po- 
lke,6ui. 

80rr0w — treads heavily^ and leaves behind 
A deep impression, e'en when she departs : 
WhOe Jof — trips by, with steps, as light as wind. 
And scareely leaves a trace upon our hearts 
Othstfkfntfoot-faUs. 



18. That the body may be free, to act in 
accordance with the dictates ot the mind, all 
unnatural compressions and contractions must 
be avoided ; particularly, cravats and stocks 
so tight around the neck, as to interfere with 
the proper action of the vocal organs, and 
the nee circulation of the blood ; also, tight 
waistcoats ; double suspenders, made tight- 
er with straps ; elevating \hefeet to a point 
horizontal with, or a&ove, the seat; and 
lacing, of any description, around the waists 
impeding the freedom of breathing natural* 
ly and healthfully. 

Anecdote. True 3iddetiy. When Wash' 
ington had closed his career, in the French 
and English war, and become a member of 
the House of Burgesses, in Virginia, the 
Speaker was directed, by a vote of the hotssCf 
to return thanks to him, for the distinguished 
services he had rendered the country. At 
soon as Washington took his seat, as a mem' 
ber. Speaker Robinson proceeded to discharge 
the duty assigned him ; which he did insuch 
a manner as to cortfound the young hero/ 
who rose to express his acknowledgments / 
but such was his eortfusion, that be WM 
speechless ; he blushed, 8tammered,aiiAtrem^ 
bled for a short time ; when the Speaker re- 
lieved him by saying — ^ Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington ; your modesty is equal to your valor ; 
and that — surpasses the i)ower of any lan- 
guage that /possess.*' 

Proverlks. 1. A blythe hsart makes a bloom- 
ing visage. 2. A deed dome has an emd. 3. A 
great ct£y, a great soUtwU 4. Desperate eiito-> 
mast have desperate twres. 6. AU men are not 
flM». 6. A stwelblU—XMy prevent a /sii. 7. A/mI 
always comes short of his retkoning. 8. Beggars 
mast not be ekoosers. 9. Better Csts, tban never. 
10. Birds of z feather flock together. 11. Mhthing 
is lost in a good market. IS. All is toeU, that snds 
well. 13. Like priest, like people. 

Varieties. 1 . The triumphs ot truth— ^m 
the most glorious, because they are bloodless ; 
deriving their highest lustre— from the num- 
ber of the saved, instead of the slain. 2. WiS' 
dom-^consists in employing the best means, 
to accomplish the most important ends, 3. 
He, who would take you to a place of vice, or 
immorality, is not your real friend, A. If 
gratitude — ^is due from man — to man, how 
much more, from man — to his Maker / 6. 
Arbitrary power — no man can either gitfe, or 
hold; even conquest cannot confer it: hence, 
law, and arbitrary power— me at eternal en^ 
mUy. 6, They who take no delight in otr- 
tise, cannot take any— either in the employ^ 
ments, or the inhabitants of heaven. 7. Be- 
ware of violating the laws ot Life, and you 
will always be met in mercy, and not in 
Judgment. 

The calm of that old reverend brow, the glow 
Of its thin silver locks, was like a flash 
Of sunlight— \n the pauses of a storm. 
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lO. Having examined the itructure of the 
hody, I Bee the necessity of standine, at 
frttt on the left foot, and the right toot a 
few inchet from it, (where it will naturally 
falh when raised ap,) and pointing its heel 
toward the hollow of the left foot ; of throw- 
ing the shoulders hack, so as to protrude the 
shestt that the air may have free vlc-ccss to 
the air-cells of the lungs; of having the 
upper part of the body quiescent , and the 
mmd concentrated on the lower muscles, 
mitil they act voluntarily. 

580. Tine second Bound of B It tliort t 
ELL; edge, en ; the dem-o- 
crates eg-i-page was a leath' 
er eph'Od ; the ea-quire leaped 
from the ped-ea-ud in the ket- 
tle of eggs ; a 2ep-er clenched 
the eph-fi, ^eaZ-ous of the e6-on 
feath-et, and held it stead-y ; 
get the non-pa-rei7 weop-ons for the rec- 
on-dite Aer-o-ine ; the ap-pren-tice for-gets 
the 8hek-e\B lent the deat preZ-ate for his 
her-o-'me ; the clean-ly leg-ate held the tep- 
id mead-ow for a spe-cial Aome-stead ; ster- 
e-o-type the pref-ace to the ten-eta as a prel- 
ude to our ei-i-ble re-tro-irpec-tions ; yes- 
ter-day-I guessed the fet-id yeast ea-coped 
with an ep-i-sode from the ep-ic into the 
pet-ala orthe sen-na ; the pres-aee is ira- 
press^d on nis ref-i-na m-stmd of the keg of 
phlegm. 

91. In these peculiar exercises of voice — 
are contained all the elements, or principles 
^articulation, accent, empJiasis and expres- 
sion ; and, bv their aid, with but little ex- 
ertion, I shall be enabled to economize my 
. breath, for protracted vocal efforts, and im- 
part all that animation, brilliancy and force, 
that reading, speaking and singing ever re- 
quire. 

%%• Irr«siilars« A, I, 17, and Y, some- 
times have this sound: as — an^y, or man-y 
pan-e-^:yr-istaofAfar<y-land said, — the bur- 
y-ing ground a-gainti the world; says the 
UmroaX to the ^rum-pet — get out of my way 
a-gamy else the &ur^i-al ser-vice will be said 
over you in the frZoeft-ness of darkness ; there 
is AtcAvness in the bcue-meni of our plcm^^ 
ttom the use of a0-8a-/as/-i-da, in-stead of bar- 
rings: never say ^u^pect for ea>pect, busi- 
niss for busi-nass, pay-munt for pay-ment, 
nor gar-munta for gar-m^nts. 

j)3. As much depends on the quality of 
which any thing is made, I must attend to 
the manner, in which these sounds are pro- 
duced, and see that they are made just ri^ht; 
each having its appropriate weight, firm, 
and quantity. Takmg the above position, 
and opening the mouth wide, turninfi" my 
lips a little out all round, trumpet fashion, 
and keeping my eyes on a horizontal level, 
and inhaling full breaths, I will expel these 
aizteen vowel sounds into the roof of my 
mouth, with a suddenness and force similar 
to the crack of a thong, or the sound of a gun. 



Ana] 
Let 



ap€ — is an ape, a varlet — is a varUt, 
them be clothed in silkf or scarlet. 



Notes. I. To malDB tttb ■ound of £, drop tbe uder ikW, 
en the moudi wide, ai indicated by ttie engnvinf, «> as to pr^ 
v«iit it fiwn beeoniog in the leaMt fMUoL 8. £, in enC, met, ani 
CM, geKiallj hM tlik Kmnd; tin' •oawtimea it alidea into aiioit 
u. 3. When e precedes tw> t*$ (it,) it tiwuld always have tliis 
sound : as err, error, mer-it, cber-ty, wber-ry : but when followed 
by only on* r, it glides into abort u, tbo* the nnder Jaw siiould be 
much deprosed: as— tbe msrchant beard tfaaelerkcaJUvgaa As 
ser-geaot formerly; let the ter^nsrgant learn that the peails wei« 
jerked from the rob-ber in the tav-em. / is •imilarly situated in 
certain words : the girls sod birds in a mirth-ful cir<Ie, sang dii^ 
gestotbeTiigin: see short II. 4. Em silent in the last syllable ol« 
e-Tcn the shoT<ds are brolcat in tbe oven; a weasd opens the no^ 
d, with a tick-ening sniv-el ; driv-cn by a deaf-eniqg ti-fle from 
beav-en, be was oT-ten taksn and sbaken till be was softened and 
ri-poMd seven, a-^at era da»«itiBui. ft. The lonf vowels am 
qpenandflontmuoio; tte nhort ones are aftirf, aMffI, or ii tenttt 
and end as lOon as made. 

Anecdote. A lawyer, to avenge himself 
on an opponentf wrote " Rascal " in his hat. 
The owner of the hat took it up, looked rue- 
fully into it, and turning to the Judge, ex- 
claimed, "I claim the protection of this hon- 
orable court; — ^for the opposing counsel has 
written his name in my hat, and I have strong 
atisjncion that he intends to make o^ with it" 

Proverbs. 1. Make both ends meet. 2. Fair 
play — ^is a jewel. 3. Proverbs existed before books. 
Jill blood is alike ancient. 5. Beauty — is only skin 
deep. 6. Handsome m, that handgome does. 7. . 
One fool makes many. 8. Give every one his d%e. 
9. No rose without a thorn. 10. Always have a 
few maxims on hand for change. 

SxMUmity and Patlnos. As weak lights 
— are obscured, when surrounded by the daz- 
zling rays of the sun, so, sublimity, poured 
around on every side, overshadows the arti^ 
iices of rhetoric .* the like of which occurs in 
painting t for, the' the light and shade, lie 
near each other, on the same ground, yet, the 
light first strikes the eye, and not only ap- 
pears projecting, but much nearer. Thus, 
too, in composvtian, the sublime and pathetic 
— ^being nearer our 80uls,on account of some 
natural connection and superior splendor, dj^e 
always more conspicuous \ihan figures / they 
conceal their art, and keep themselves veiled 
ftovci our vie\v» 

Sounds. 1. The whole sound made is not in 
the whole air only ; but the whole sound is in 
every particle of air: hence, all sound will enter a 
small cranny unconf\ised. 2. At too great a dis- 
tance, one may hear sounds of the voice, but not 
the words. 3. One articulate sound confounds 
another ; as when many speak at once. 4. Ar- 
ticulation requires a mediocrity of loudness. 

Tarletles. 1. See how we apples sivinu 
2. He carries two faces. 3. Strain at a gate 
tmd swallow a saw-mill. 4. Who is the true 
gentleman? He whose action^ make him 
such. 5. A sour countenance is a manifest 
signofa/rou;ard(2u;po^ion. 6. Speak — as 
you mean ; do — as you prqfess, and perform 
what you promise, 7. To be as nothing, is 
an exalted state: the omnipotence of the 
heavens — exists in the truly humbled heart* 
Whatever way you w«iiil, 
Consider well the end. 
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M. I observe that there are three distinct 
principUs involved in oral words, which 
are their essences ^ or vowel sounds; their 
fomsy or the consonants attached to them, 
and their meaning^ or uses. By a quick, 
combined action of the lower muscles upon 
their contents, the diaphragm is elevatea so 
as to force the air, or breath, from the lutigs 
into the windpipe, and through the larynx, 
where it is converted into vowel sounds; 
which, as they pass out through the mouth, 
the glottiy, epiglottis, palate, tongue, teeth, 
Ups, and nose, make into words. 

S5. 1 Ikaa ti^o regular sovncU t First, 
its NikHE sound, or long: ISLE ; 
ire, t-o-dine : Gen-tiles o-hlige 
their wines to lie for «ac-cha- 
rine Zt-lacs to ex-pe-dite their fe- 
line gibes ; the oh-lique grind- 
stone lies length-wiae on the ho- 
ri-zon ; a tf"-ny le-t)i-a-than, on 
the heights ot the en-vt-rons of ^r-gives, 
ws-pires to sigh through the mt-cro-scope ; 
the 6-dile likes spike-naid for his he-Zt-a- 
cal ti-a-ra; the mice, in en-ads, hie from the 
aisle, si-ne di-e, bv a m-va vo-ce vote ; the 
(t-na-ry di-gest at the chrys-ta-Zine ma-gi, 
was hir^d by the choir, as a «t-ne-cure, lor 
a Z«-vre. 

S6. These vocal gifmnastics produce as- 
tonishing power and flexibility of voice, 
making it strong, dear, liquid, musical and 
govertMble; and they are as healthful as 
they are useful and amusing. As tnere is 
only one straight course to anv point, so, 
there is but one right way oi doing any 
thing, and every thing. If I wish to do any 
thing loeZZ, I must first learn how; and if I 
begin right, and keep so, ever^r step will 
carry me forward in accomplishing my o&- 
jects. 

Notes. L r, IB wmnb w«di, kuthit mmd ; pwtfealMir, 
whoi aeomted, and at flu end of oeitala nouiu and verbt: the ly. 
e^^nah al-iy jntpA-e-ey to the d^naa^y to tnag-ai-tj Uha't bai% 
but mm-t-iy its own. S. Thia flnt dip-thongal aound beg'tna 
nmt^ like Sd A, aa the engraviiv iodieataa, and enda with the 
Baiiiea(Riiidof«(awe.) S. JianotuaediBaayiNinlfEqgliahwoni 
as a final letter ; y being its representative in such a position. 4. 
When /commences a word, and is in a afllable by itself, if the ac- 
cent be on the luoeeedfnf aflbble, It is geacrally Umg: aa, i-db*, 
i-dm^-fy, i.dol«-tr|r, i-nw<l-ble, iTOii.i<al, i^taJ-ic, i.«n^nnt, 
Ac It is long in the first syllables of vi-<al-i-ty,di-aii»«4er,di-ttf^ 
ml, di-toTMnai, bi-en-ni-ol, cri-fe-ri-on, chi-me^a, bi-«f^ra-phy, li- 
csn^ous, gi-gvm-tic, pri'tn*-val, vi-Ar»4ioii, Ac S. In words de- 
rircd from the Greek and lAtin, th* prefiaa bi, (twice;) anl tri, 
(thrice,) the /is generally long. 

Anecdote. Seeing a Wind, <<I never 
SOU) such a wind in aU my life /" said a man, 
during a severe storm, as he entered a tem- 
perance hotel. "Sati; a unnd/" observed 
another,— "What did it Zoofc like 1" "^Like/" 
said the traveller, ''why, Uke to have blown 
my hoi otL** 

On a MuMBfT. 
Wby sboulA this worthless tegument— endure. 

If its undying ^tieat— be lost forever f 
O let us keep the aoul— embalmed and pure 

In living virtue ; that when both must eever. 
Although corruption — ^may our frame consume, 
Th' immortal spirH — ^in the ekiee may bloom. 



Proverbs. 1. A crevd, is not company. 2. 
A drowning man will catch at a strav. 3. Half 
a loaf is better than no bread. 4. An HI work- 
man quarrels with his tools. 6. Better be alone 
than in bad company. 6. Count not your chick- ■ 
ens before they are haUked. 7. Every body's 
business, is nobody^e business. 8. Foole — make 
feasts, and wise men eat them. 9. He that will 
not be couneelled, cannot be helped. 10. If it were 
not for hope, the heart would break. 11. Kind- 
ness will creep, when it cannot walk. 12. Oil and 
trutk will get uppermost at last. 

General Intelllifeikee. It is a signal 
improvement of the present day, that tiie ae~ 
turns and reactions of dooXr-leaming, and of 
general intelHgence^-exe so prompt, so in^ 
tense, and so pervading all ranks of society. 
The moment a discovery is made, a principle 
demonstrated, or a proposition advanced, 
through the medium of the press, in every 
part of the world; it finds, immediately, a 
host, numberless as the sands of the'^eo, pr^ 
pared to take it up, to canvass, confirm, r^ 
fute, or pursue it. At every u^o^er-fall, on 
the line of every canal and rat/-road, in the 
coun/in^-room of every factory and tnercafk' 
tile establishment; on the guor/er-deck of 
every ship that navigates the high seas,- on 
the farm of every intelligent husbandman ; 
in the workshop of every skillful mechanic ,• 
at the desk of every school-msisAer ; in the of- 
fice of the lawyer; in the study of the physv- 
dan and clergyman / at the fireside of every 
man who has the elements of a good educoF 
turn, not less than in the professed retreats of 
learning, there is an intellect to seize, to 
weigh, and to appropriate the suggestions, 
whether they belong to the world of science, 
of tenets, or of morals. 

Varieties. 1. Ought women be allowed 
to vote ? 2. Nothing is troublesome, that we 
do wUlingly. 3. There is a certain kind of 
pleasure in weeping ; grief-Aa soothed and 
alleviated, by tears, 4. Labor hard in the 
field of observation, and turn every thing to a 
good account. 6. What is a more lovely sight, 
than that of a youth, growing up under the 
heavenly influence of goodness and truth? 

6. To speak HI, firom knowledge, shows a 
want of character { to spe^ ill— upon sus* 
pidon, shows a v?ant of Honest principle. 

7. To be perfectly resigned in the whole /• fe, 
and in its every desire, to the toUl and govern- 
ance of the Divine Providence, is a worship 
most pleasing in the sight of the Lord. . 

To me, tbo* bath'd in sorrow's dew, 

The dearer, far, art thou : 
I lov*d thee, when thy woes were few : 

And can I alter— ^ow ? 
That face, in joy*8 bright hoar, was fair ; 
More beauteons, since grief is there ; 

Tho* somewhat pale thy brow ,* 
And be it mine, to soothe the pain, 
Thus pressing on thy heart and (raja. 
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97* Articulation is the cutting out and 
skapingt in a perfectly distinct and appro- 
priate manner t with the organs of speech, 
all the simple and compouTid sounds which 
our tweniv-six letters represent. It is to 
the ear what a fair hand-writinff is to the 
eye J and relates, of course, to the sounds, 
• not to the names, of both vowels and conso- 
nants. It depends on the exact vositions 
and correct operations, of the vocal powers, 
and on the ability to vary them with rapid- 
ity t precision and effect: thus, articulation 
is purely an intellectual act, and belongs 
not to any of the brute creation. 

98. Tine second souncl of I Is sbortt 
ILL; inn, imp; the <er-vile 
spir-it of a rep-tile Zi6-er-tine is 
hos-ti\e to y«ii-i-nine fi-del-i- / 
ty ; the pu-er-ile e^M-ci-pline / - 
of mer-can-tile chi-ca«c-ry, is \ 
the ar-tif-i-cer of fnt7-i-ta-ry ^ 
dM-po-tism ; the /"«r.tiie «r- EIu>ill.] 
Ian-tine is des- 




i the /cr-tile eg- 

f-tiu'd for a^*M-ve-nile gift ; the 



§en-u-ine pro-file of Cop-tain TF^i^e-field is 
le an-<tp-o-des of in-ai-Ti-si-6iZ-i-ty ; the 
wind, in the yi-cin-i-Xy of mount Zit&-a-nus, 
is a me-<2t-ci-nal for the con-«ptr-a-cy of the 
6r^-and; the pris-tine /oun-tains of the 
ad-a-man-tine spring is «2«Z-lied with the 
guil-tj guil-o-ftne; man is an ed:-quis-ite 
e-pi<-o-me of the tn-fi-nite Di-wn-i-ty, and 
should be stud-ied as def-i-nite-ly as pos- 
si-ble. 

919. Twoerand objects are, to correct bad 
habits, and iorm good ones ; which may be 
done by the practice of analysis and syn- 
thesis : that IS, taking compound sounds, 
syllables, words, and sentences into pieces ; 
or, resolving them into their component 
parts, and then recombining, or putting them 
together again. Error must be eradicated, 
or truth cannot be received ; we must cease 
to do evil, and learn to do well : what is 
true can be received only in proportion as 
its opposite false is removed. 

30. Irregulars. A, E, 0, U, and T, in a 
few words, have this sound : as— the Aom-age 
gw-en to pret-\y wont-en has been the rich -est 
bas-*nes8 of pet-ty tyr-an-ny, since the English 
proph-e-cy of Py-tAo^-o-rus ; thestyg-i-an fur- 
nace of bus-y Wal-lace, in Hon-ey al-ley, is a 
med'ley of pyrA-iea, and the treh-le eyn-o-sure 
of ey/r-nets, kyg-eojif, and «yi»-o-nym8. 

Notes. L Bewan of Mr. Walker^ error, in giving fbe 
tenad of long J5 to tba final unaccented / and F of tyllablea and 
vrofdi, which is alwayv short: as,— aa-per-ee-tee, for a^per-i-ty, 
«ee-nor-ee-tee, for mi-nor-i-ty; cAar-ee-tee for ch«ar-i-tj; poa-see- 
Atl-ee-tee, for pos^i-lia-i-ty, ftc. 2. Some give the short sound of 
/ tD«l in the unaccented •yllables of-Huf-age, ooMiage, pos-tage, 
tett'dage, u-sage, &c., which u agreeable to the authorities, and to 
give the a as in a/, savon of affectation. 3. / ia aileitf in ertl, de- 
vd, ooustn, boatn, kc 4. /, in final unaccented ayllables, not 
ending a word, ia generally thort; ai-mtl-i-tude, finiel-i-ty, nu- 
norn-ty. 

A bark, af midnight, sent alone — 
To drift upon a moonless sea, — 

▲ lute, whose leading- chord — is gone, 

A wounded bird, that has but one 

Imperfect wing— to soar upon,— 
Is like what /am— wi hout tkee. 



Anecdote. Aceommodating. A PhyH' 
deal — advertised, that at the request of his 
friends t he had moved near the cAurc^yard \ 
and trusted that his removal would accomf 
modate many of his patients. No doubt of it. 

ProT-erbs. 1. A thousand probabilities will 
not malce one truth. 2. A Aand-saw is a good 
thing, bat not to shave with. 3. Gentility, with- 
out ability, is worse than beggary. 4. A man 
may talk like a toise man, ^d yet act like a fool, 

6. If we would succeed in any thing, we must use 
the proper means. 6. A liar should have a good 
memory. 7. Charity begins at home, but doee 
not end there. 8. An ounce of mother toit is 
worth a pound of learning. 9. ghort reckonings 
make long friends. 10. Custom is the plague of 
wise men, and the idol of fools. 11. Everyone 
knows best where his own shoe pinches. A faint 
heart never won a fair lady. 

Freedom. When freedom ia spoken of, 
every one has an idea of what is meant ; for 
every one has known what it is to live in 
freedom, and also what it is to live, and act 
under restraint. But then it is obvious, 
that diflferent persons feel in freedom, ac- 
cording to circumstaTtces ; things which re* 
strain and infringe .upon the freedom of 
some, have no such effect upon others. So 
that in the same situation in which one 
would feel free, another would feel himself 
in bondage. Hence, it is evident that the* 
all have a general idea of what freedom is, 
yet all have not the same idea of it. For 
as diflferent persons would not all be free in 
the same circumstances, it follows, that free- 
dom itself is not the same thing to all. Of 
course, the kinds of freedom are as manv 
and various as the kinds of love are by which 
we are all governed: and our freedom is 
genuine or not genuine, according as our 
ruling love is good or evU. 

Varieties. 1. Did you ever consider how 
many millions of people — live, and die, igno^ 
nnt of themselves and the world? 2. S^in- 
ginesa soon becomes a confirmed habit, and 
inaceoMs with our years. 3. The man, who 
is just, and firm in his purpose, cannot be 
shaken in his detennined mind, either by 
threats or promises. 4. By continually scoU 
ding children and domestics, for small faults, 
they finally become accustomed to it, and de- 
spise the reproof. 5. Good books— ^ne not 
only ^nourishment to the mind, but they en^ 
lighten and expand it 6. Why do we turn 
fVom those Uving in this world, to those who 
have left it, for the evidences of genuine love ? 

7. All principles love their nearest relatives^ 
and seek fellowship and conjunction with 
them. ^ 

There are some bosoms — dark and drear. 
Which an un water' d desert are ; 
Yet there, a curious eye, may trace 
gome smiling spot, some verdant place. 
Where little fUnoers, the weeds between 
Spend their soft fragranee^^W unseen. 
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31. The organs of tpeedi are, the dor$al 
and abdominal muscles, the diaphrxtgrn and 
intercottal muscles, the thorax or chest, 
the lungSj the tratAea or wind-pipe, the 
larynxt (composed of five elastic cartilages, 
the upper one being the epiglottis,) the gloi- 
(u, ^latet tongU€t teeth, lips and note : 
bat, in all efforts, we must use the u^»oU 
body. All vowel sounds are made in the 
larynx, or vocal box, and all the contonant 
soands above this organ. 

8J3. O bms tliree reffolar sonadst jlr«<, 

ks NAME sound, or long: OLD ; 
the zlolh'hA doge copes with the 
jlo-rist before PAa-raoh, and 
sows on-ly yel-low oats and 
sier; the home-ly po^-trait of the 
a-tftf-cious ffoM-smith is the yeo- 
man-ry^s pu-loyr ; Job won't go IP »> ou).] 
to Rome and pour tol-low o-ver the broach 
of the pre-co-cious ioi<2-ow Gross; the 
whole corfM of for-gera tore the f ro-phy 
firom the /e2-low^s nose, and told him to 
store it under the po-ten-tate^s so-fa, where 
the de-eo-rus pa-tro2 pour'd the hoa-ry min- 
nows. 

33. A correct and pure articulation, is 
indispensable to the public speaker, and es- 
sential in private conversation : every one, 
therefore, should make himself master of it. 
All, who are resolved to acquire such an 
articulation, and fiiithfully use the means, 
(which are here furnished in abundance,) 
will most certainly succeed, though opposed 
by slight organic defects ; for the mind may 
obtain supreme control over the whole lody, 

34. Irre^iilars. Au, Ectu, and Ew, have 
this sound in a few words: The beau Ros- 
teau, with mottm-fui hau-teur, stole the haut- 
boy, bu-reau, cha-teau and flam-beau:];, and 
poked them into his i>ort-manteau, before the 
belle sowed his toe to the har-row, for strew- 
ing the shew-hjead on the plat-eau . 

Aneedote. A Narrow Escape. A pedan- 
tic English traveler, boasting that he had been 
to fortunate, as to escape Mr. Jefferson's ce- 
lebrated non-importation law, was told by a 
Yankee lady, " he was a very lucky man : for 
she understood that the non-importation law 
prohibited the importing of goods, of which 
brass— vf 03 the chief composition." 

ProT-erlM. 1. Affair; like saU^fith, sbould 
be a loDg time soaking. 2. A fooVo tongnA, like 
a monkey's tat/, designates the animal. 3. Ml 
are not thieves that dogs hark at. 4. An ant may 
work its heart out, but it can never make hons/y. 
5. Better go around, than fall into the ditch. 6. 
ChuTth work generally goes on slovly. 7, Those, 
whom guilt contaminates, it renders egual. 8. 
Force, without forecast, is little worth. 9. Gen- 
filtty, without ability, is worse than plain heg- 
gary. 10. Inviu, rather than avoid labor. 11. 
He'll go to law, at the wagging of a straw. 
Bobsen's choice,— tAat, or none. 

Tis not, faideed» my talent— to engage 
Id lofty tri/teo ; or, to sweU my page— 
Wttb wind, and naisc. 



12. 



Hatural VhOLoao^T-intivt^eB all sab- 
stances that affect our five smseSf—Maring^ 
seeing, tasting, smelling sjod feeling; which 
substances are called matter, and exist in 
three states, or conditions^ — solid, when the 
particles cohere together, so as not to be easily 
separated ,• as rocks, wood, trees, 6lc : liquid^ 
when they cohere slightly, and separate 
freely g as voater : and gaseous, or aeriform 
state, when they not only separate freely, 
but tend to rteede firom each other, as far as 
the space they occupy, or their pressure will 
permit, "^OB air, Ac 

Ediie«t«rs» and Ediicsttlan. We all 
must serve an apprenticeship to the five 
senses ; and, at every step, we need assist- 
ance in learning our trade : gentleness, pa- 
tience, and love — are almost every thins in 
education : they constitute a mild and bless- 
ed atmosphere, which enters into a child^ 
soul, like sunshine into the rosebud, slowly, 
but surely expanding^ it into vigor and 
beauty. Parents and Teoc&er* must govern 
their own feelings, and keep their nearts 
and consciences pure, following principle, 
instead of impulse. The cultivation of the 
affections and the development of the hody''9 
senses, begin together. The first effort of 
intellect is to associate the names of objects 
with the sight of them ; hence, the neces- 
sity of early habits of obseryatvon-^f pay- 
ing attention to surrounding things and 
events ; and enquiring the v>hys and ioAer«- 
foret of every thmg; this will lead to the qudl' 
•dies, shapes, and states of inanimate sub- 
stances ; such as hard, soft, round, square, 
hot, cold, swift, slow, &c. ; then of vegeto' 
hies, afterwards of animtds ; and finally, of 
men, angels, and God. In forming the 
human character, we must not proceed as 
the sculptor does, in the formation of a sta- 
tue, working sometimes on one part, then 
on another ; but as nature does in forming 
a flower, or any other production ; throwing 
out altogether the whole system of being, 
and all tne rudiments of every part. 

Varieties. 1. Theyu^/ man will flourish 
in spUe of envy. 2. Disappointment and 
sttffering, are the school of wisdom. 3. Is 
corporeal punishment necessary in the school, 
army and navy ? A. Every thing within the 
BcopQ of human power, can be accomplished 
by well-directed effbrts. 6. Womait — the 
momm^^tar of our youth, the ctey-etar of 
our manhood, and the evening-atsLr of our age, 
6. When Newton was asked — by what means 
he made his discoveries in science ; he replied, 
"6y thinking.** 7. Ir^ity — can never be 
received fiilly — by any recipient, either in 
heaven, or on earth. 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropp'd with goldi 
Rimnd broken columns, clasping toy twin'd. 
And o'er the ruJiw— stalk'd the stately hind. 

O cursed thirst of gold I when, for thy sake. 
The /00Z— throws up his interest in both worlds % 
First, ftttre'd in Hm, then, dawn'd— i*that tOeoms^ 
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35. Attend to the quantity and quality of 
the sounds, which you and others make; 
that is, the volume and purity of voice, the 
time occupied, and the manner of enuncia- 
ting letters^ words, and sentences : also, 
learn their differences and distinctions, and 
make vour voice produce, and your ear 06- 
serve tnem. Get clear and distinct ^eas 
and conceptions of things and principles, 
both as respects spirit, and matter ; or you 
will grope in darkness, 

/ 36. The second soimd of O Is close t 

OOZE ; do stoop, and choose 
to ac-om-tre the ^our-mand 
and trou-ba-dour, with boots'/ 
and shoes; the soot-y cott-ri-er' "^ 
broods a youth-{\i\ boor to gam- 
boge the goose for a dou-cenr ; ,_ , „^„ , 
Brougham, (Broom,) proves the '° ^ °^^*^ 
uncouth dra-^oon to be a wound>ed tou'iiat 
by his droop-ittg suT-tout; it be-hoves the 
600-by to shoot hisbou-sy noo-dle soon, 
lest, 6tto-yant with soup, the fool moor his 
poor ca-noe to the roof of the moon. 

3T. The difference between expulsion 
and explosion is, that the latter calls into 
use, pnncipally, the lungs, or thorax : i. e. 
the effort is made too much above the dia- 
phragm : the former requires the combined 
action of the muscles below the midriff; this 
is fevorable to voice and health ; that is de- 
leterious, generally, to loth: many a one has 
injured his voice, by this unnatural process, 
and others have exploded their health, and 
some their life ; beware of it. 

Notes. 1. Jta, inaaime Ancnch woniB, faiTe tfaii KHiiid ; 
m ch ef -d'aiu-vre, (■b^^oorr, a moKUr itroke ;) alao^ Eu ; a*— nu- 
nturwe; cou|Hfaa, (coo-dole, ftnt, or slight viewj) coup-de- 
mom, (asudden attack j) and coup-de-groce, (coo-de-gro*, the fin- 
bhing stroke). 2. Beware of Walker's erroneooi nobtion in pro- 
Doancing 00 in book, cook, took, foot, &c., like the second Kund of o^ 
uisftoon,|>oo{,(ooiUk,&e. In these first examples, the oo is like u in 
poll; and in the latter die is close. Intbewonl(o,inthelbllovring, 
when it constitutes a part of the verb, the o is close : as--*<in the 
examples alluded to;>* « attend t' the exceptions." 3. In concert 
practice, many will let out their voices, who would read so low as 
not to be heai^ if reading individually. 

ProT-erbfl. 1. A /o^^— cannot be dispelled 
with a fan, 2. A good tale—ia often marr'd in 
UlUng. 3. Diligence— msMes all things appear 
easy. 4. A good name— is better than riches. 5. 
A man may even say his prayers out of time. 6. 
A-|»e2-Ies— was not a painter in a day. 7. A plas- 
ter is a, small'amends for a broken head. 8. .^11 
are not saints that go to church. 9. A man may 
live upon little, but he cannot live upon nothing 
at all. 10. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 11. 
Patience— ia a bitter seed; but it yields sweet 
fruit. 12. The longest life must have an end. 

There is a pleasure— Id the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture— on the lonely shore. 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music— \n its roar : 
I love not JIfan— the less, but JVature—more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle—with the Universe, and feet— 
What I can ne^et express, yet cannot all eoneeaU 



Causes of Greek PerfeeUoa. All Greek 

Philologists have failed to account satis&o 
torily, for the form^ harmony, power, and 
superiority of that language. The reas0i 
seems to be, that they have sought for a thing 
where it is not to he found; they havelook'd 
into books, to ace— what was never written 
in books; but which alone could be heaHL 
They learned to read by ear, and not by let* 
ters; and, instead of having manuscripts bo- 
fore them, they memorized their con^en^a, and 
made the thoughts their own, by actual apprth 
priation. When an author vdshed to have 
his work published, he used the living voice 
of himself, or of a public orator, for the prin^ 
ter and bookseller: and the public speaker^ 
who was the best qualified for the task, would 
get the most business .• the greater ^ect they 
produced, the higher \heve reputation. The 
human voice, being the grand instrument, 
was developed, cultivated, and tuned to the 
highest perfection. Beware of dead book 
knowledge, and seek for living, moving nth 
ture: touch the letter — only to make it a/tt» 
with the eternal soul. 

Anecdote. / hold a wolf by the ears : 
which is similar to the phmse— catching 
a Tartar ; supposed to have arisen from a 
trooper, meeting a Tarter in the woods, 
and exclaiming, that he had caught one : to 
which his coffioi ' " ' •■-• 




meaning ot whicti la, to repre- 
sent a man grappling with such difficulties, 
that he knows not how to advance or recede. 
Varieties. 1. Is it not strange, *h^% 
such beautiful flowers — should spring from 
the dust, on which we tread ? 2. Patient, 
persevering thought — ^has done more to «»- 
lighten and improve mankind, than an the 
sudden and briUiant efforts of genius, 3. It 
is astonishing, how much a little added to a 
little, will, in time, amount to. 4. The hap- 
piest state of man — ^is — ^that of doing good, 
for its oTvn sake, 6, It is mucli safer, to 
think-^yrhoi we say, than to say — ^what we 
think, 6. In affairs of the heart, the aniy 
trafic is — love for love; and the exchange-^ 
all for all, 7. There are as many orders of 
truth, as there are of created ol^'ects of order 
in the world ; and as many orders o{ good — 
proper to such truth. 

There is a spell— \n every flower, 

K sweetness— in each spray. 
And every simple bird— htith power— 

To please me, with its lay. 
And there is music— on the breeze, 

Th't sports along the glade. 
The crystal dew-drops — on the trses. 

Are gems — ^by fancy made. 
O, there is joy and happtness-- 

In every thing I see, 
Which.bids my soul rise np, and bitsr 
The €hi^ th*t blesses ms. 
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88. OrmUuTr—in all its refinement, and 
necessary circumstemces, belongs to no pof 
Ucular people, to the exclusion of others,- 
nor is it the gift of nature alone; but, like 
(tfAer acquirements, it is the reward of aidu- 
us ejBforts, under the guidance of consummate 
tkUL Pey/ec^ioTi, in Mu art, aswell as in all 
ethers, is the work of time and labor, prompt- 
ed by true feeling, and guided by correct 
thought. 

39. TUe tlilrd somicl of* O U abort t 
ON ; /ore-head, prod- uce ; the 
({b2-o-rous coZZ-ier trode on the 
bronzM o&-e-lisk, and his sol- 
ace was a com-bat for om- lets 
made of ^or-geous cor-als ; the 
«o{-a-tile ;>ro'Ces8 of making 
fM-in Wo&-ules of frop-i-cal mon-ades is ex- 
tnior-£-na-ry ; the <ieN;-ile George (or-got 
the joe- und copse in his som-bre pro^-ress 
to the moss broth in y«m-der trough of 
faunoZ-edge; beyond the flor-id frosts of 
Moni-ing are the sop-o-nj-ic prod-nctB of 
the AoZ-y-days. « 

40. Dean Kirtvan, a celebrated pulpit ora- 
tor, was so thoroughly convinced of the im- 
portance of manner, as an instrument of do- 
ing good, that he carefully studied all his 
tones and gestures; and his well modulated 
and commanding voice, his striking attitudes, 
and his varied emphatic action, greatly aided 
Ik wing-ed words, in instructing, melting, 
infiaming, terrifying and overwhelming his 
auditors. 

41. Irrefipiilars. A sometimes has this 
sound : For what was the ioa<Z-dlin^ swan 
^ar-rel-ing with the wasj) loan-der-mg and 
tooft-bling in the swamp ? it was in a quan- 
da-ry for the ouaw-ti-ty of wars be-tween 
the squash ang wash-tub, I toar-rant you. 

Notes* 1. The in nor is like o in on uad or : and tbe na- 
n why it appean to be difBsrent, is that the letter r, when tmoolfi, 
bdif fonned the lo^raat in the throat of any of the conaonanta, 
putikes more of the properties of tiw mumI tfau the rvt S. O 
isaleot in the final qrllaMes of prison, bi-MO, duB-eoo, ma^on, 
psrson, sex-ton, ar-eon, bU-son, glut-ton, paiKlon, but-ton, rea-son, 
ttut-ton, ba-con, trea-son, reck-on, sea-son, u-ni-son, ho-rl-ajn, crim- 
SOB, ks^ per-son. Mil-ton, JohiMon, Thomp-son, &c 

Proverbs. 1. A man of /irladnest— seldom 
fiillB into madness. 2. A new broom sweeps 
de»n. 3. A wA«toton«— can't itself cat, yet it 
makes tools cut. 4. Better go around, than foil 
into the diuh. 5. Religion— i» an excellent ar^ 
mor, but a bad eloke. 6. The early bird— catches 
tfae worm. 7. Every one's faults are not written 
in their /ore -fte(M{«. 8. J^re and wafer— are ex- 
cellent servants, but bad masters. 9. Fools and 
obstinate people, make lawyers rich. 10. Gk>od 
eo«nee2— has no jirtee. 11. Great barkers— &te 
no Hters. 12. Regard the interests of others, as 
well as your own. 
Tis liberty, alone, that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre^ and j^erfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. 
Man's soul — in a perpetual motion flows, 
And to no outward cause— that motion owes. 



AjuOogios. Z^gAf— is used in aU lan- 
guages, as the representative of truth in its 
power of iliustratine the understanding. 
Sheep, lambs, doves, &c., are analogous to, 
or represent certain principles and ejections 
of the mind, which are pit re and innocent; 
and hence, we select* them as fit representa" 
lives of such affections : while, on the other 
hand, hears, toolves, serpents, and the like, 
are thought to represent their like affections. 
In painting and sculpture it is the artistes 
great aim, to represent, by sensible colors, 
and to embody under material forms, cer- 
tain ideas, or principles, which belong to the 
mind, and give form to his conceptions on 
canvass, or on marble : and, if his execu- 
tion be equal to his conception, there will 
be a perfect correspondence, or analogy, be- 
tween his picture, or statue, and the ideas, 
which he had eddeavored therein to express. 
The works of the greatest masters in poe* 
try, and those which will live the longest, 
contain the most of pure correspondences ; 
for genuine poetry is identical with truth; 
and it is the truth, in such works, which is 
their living pri»ci;>2e, and the source of their 
power over the mmd. 

Anecaote. Ready Wit, A boy, having 
been praised for his quickness of reply, a 
gentleman observed,—'* When children are 
so keen in their youth, they are generally 
stupid when they become advanced in 
years.^ *' What a very sensible boy you 
must have been, sir,"— replied the lad. 

Varieties. 1. Why is a thinking person 
hke a mirror? because he reflects. 2. Sc(f- 
sujgMeneu — ^is a rock, on which thousands 
perish ; while diffidence, with a proper sense 
of our strength, and worthiness, generally 
ensures success, 3. Industry — ^is the law of 
our being; it is the demand of nature, of rea- 
son', and of God. 4. The gcnenr/tfyof man- 
Idnd— spend (he early part of their lives it 
contributing to render the latter part misera* 
hie, 6. When we do wrong, being convinc- 
ed of it— is the first step towards amende 
ment, 6. The style of writing, adopted by 
persons of equal education and intelligence, 
is the criterion of correct language. 7. To 
go against reason and its dictates, when pure, 
is to go against God'- such reason — ^is the di- 
vine governor of man's life : it is the very 
voice of God, 

THE SVElfINO BELLS. 

Those evening bells, those evening bells ! 
How many a tale— their sittete tells 
Of youth, and home, and native elime. 
When I last heard their soothing chime. 
Those pleasant hours have passed away. 
And many a heart, that then was gay. 
Within the tomfr— now darkly dwells. 
And hears no more those evening bolls. 
And so it will be when Jam gone; 
That tuneful peal— will still ring on. 
When other bards— shall walk these dells. 
And sing your jiraiee, sweet evening bells. 
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49. Yield implicit obedience to all rules 
and principles^ that are founded in nature 
and science f hecaxLBete€ise,gractfulne8s,aiid 
^fficiencf/t always follow accuracy ; but rules 
may be dispensed with, when you have be- 
come divested of bad habits, and have per- 
fected yourself in this useM art Do not, 
however, destroy the scaffold, until you have 
erected the building; and do not raise the 
mper-^truct-vore, till you have dug deep, and 
laid \\b foundation stones upon a rock, 

43. U luui tl&r«e regular soimds t furst, 
VAME soundj or Umg: MUTE ; 
June re/uHses aB-tute JuAy the 
juice due to cti-cum-ber; this/eu- 
dal con-noisnneur is a »ut^-a-ble 
co-ad<;;t^tor for the cM-ri-pus 
num-tua-ma-ker ; the o-gue and ^ « mute.] 
/e-ver is a «in-gu-lar nui-sance to the a-cu- 
men of the mu-/a/-to; the cu-rate caZ-cu- 
lates to ed-u-cate this lieu-/en-ant for the tri- 
&u-nal of the Duke's/u-di-cat-ure. 

44. Elocution, is reading, and speaking, 
with science, and effect. It consists of two 
parts : the Science, or its true principles, and 
the Art, or the method of presenting them. 
Science is the knowledge of Art, and Art 

^is the practice of Science. By science, or 
knowledge, we know how to do a thing ; and 
the doing of it is the art. Or, science is the 
parent, and or^ is the offspring; or, science 
is the seed, and art the plant. 

45. Irregulars. Ew, has sometimes this 
diphthongal sound, whidi is made by com- 
mencing with a conformation of organs much 
like that required in short e, as in ell, termi- 
n^tting with the sound of o, in ooze; see the 
engraving. Ke^view the deiv-y Jew A-^new, 
while the cat mews for the stew. In pro- 
nouncing the single sounds, the mouth is in 
one condition; but, in giving the diphthong, 
or double sound, it changes in conformity to 
them. 

Notes. L Uf wten loof, at the begmnini of a woitl, or 
qrllable, U pncsded bjr tbe eouooaiit •ound of y : i. e. it hu thia 
eontonant and its own oowd aouiid : as ; uHU-verae, (yunii-vene,) 
fen-u-iy, (pen-yu-iy,)«ta<-a-4kiy,(itat<]ru-a-i7,)ewe, (yu,) vol-ume, 
(vol-yuiue,) no-ture, (nat^yure,) ftc: but not in co^untn, o^um, 
ftc, where tlie u i* abort. 2. Never pnmounoe duty, dooty; tune, 
foon; news, twot; blue, Uoo; slew, aloo; dews, dootf Jewi^/gM; 
Tne«iay, Tooidayi (latitude, putUoodt, he S. Sound aU the 
lyllables full, fin- a tine, regardless of aenee, and make every let- 
ter that )• not silent, tell truly and fully on the ear: there is no 
dai^^ that you will not dip them enough in piactica. 

AiMcdote. A Dear Wife, A certain ex- 
travagant speculator, vfho failed soon after, 
informed a relation one evening, that he 
had that dajr purchased an eleeant set of 
jewels for his dear wife, which cost him 
(too thoutand dollars. " She is a dear wife, 
tn^e«f,*^-^was the laconic reply. 

Knowled9e--dwen8 
In heads, replete with thoughts at other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to tbehr own. 



Proverbs. U Fools — make fiishions, and 
other people follow them. 2. From nothings 
nothing can e0iR«. 3. Give but roj^e enough, and 
he will hang himself. A. Punishment— -msiy be 
tardy, but it is sure to overtake the guilty. 6. 
He that plants trees, loves others, besides JktM- 
ss^. 6. If a fool have success, it always ruins 
him. 7. It is more easy to threaten, than to do. 
8. Learning— mskken a man fit company for AtM- 
self, as well as others. 9 Littls strokes it. g^eat 
oaks. 10. Make the best of a bad bargain. 11. 
The more we Aa««,the more we desire. 12. G*i^ 
teel society— is not always good society. 

Tbe Innocent and Gnllty. If those, 
only, who sow to the wind — reap the whirl* 
wind, it would be well : but tne mischief 
is — ^that the blindness of bigotry, the mad- 
ness of ambition, and the miscalculation of 
diplomacy-'Beek their victims, principally, 
amongst the innocent and unoffending., 
The cottage — ^is sure to suffer, for every er- 
ror of the court, the cabinet, or the camp. 
When error— sits in the seat of -power and 
authority, and is generated in high places, 
it may be compared to that torrent, which 
originates indeed, in the mountain^ but 
commits its devastation in the vale below. 

Xit«mal Joy. The delight of the souh^ 
is derived from love and wisdom from the 
Lord ; and because love is efTective through 
wisdom, they are both fixed in the effect, 
which is use: this delight from the Lord 
flows into the soul, ana descends through 
the superiors and inferiors of the mind — ^m- 
to all the senses of the body, w[id fulfils it- 
self in them ; and thence joir^ecromes joy, 
and also eternal— from the Eternal. 

Varieties. 1. Gaming, like quicksand^ 
may swallow up a man in a moment. 2. 
Real independence — is living within our 
means. 3. Envy — ^has slain ife thousands; 
but neglect, its tens of thousands. 4. Is not 
a sectarian spirit — ^the devU^s wedge — ^to sep- 
arate christians from each other? 5. Thai 
man is little to be envied, whose patriotism — 
would not gain force on the plains of Mara* 
than ; or whose piety would not grow loarm- 
er among the ruins of Ionia. 6. Rational 
evidence — ^is stronger than any miracle 
whenever it convinces the understanding ; 
which miracles do not 7. Man, in his salf 
vation, has the power of an omnipotent GoC 
to fight for him ; but in his damnation, he 
must fight agaudst it, as being ever in the e^ 
fort to save him. 

TRK SBASOKB. 

These, as they change^ Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied Ood. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fielis ; the soft'ning air is bahn ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ev'ry heart is Joy. 

Even fVom the body^s purity— the mindr 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid. 
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46. By AjtAucsiB—wunda, ayUables, 
mrd8, and sentetices are resolyed into their 
oonstitaent porta / to each is given its own 
peculiar souiidj force, quality, %Xk^meanmgs 
and thus, every shade of vocal coloring, of 
thought and feeling, may be seen and ML 
By STiTTBssiSyihese parts are again re<nnr 
ted, and presented in aJl their bemtifftU and 
harmonious cotnbuuUwns, exhibiting all the 
TBrieties of perception, thought, and emotion, 
that can be jntnlticed by the human mind. 
'47. Tl&e sceend aoimd of U la short t 
UP ; an »Z-tra n«m&-skuil is a 
nar-ky «ctt2-Uon; she urged / 
her covr-te-ous ik»«-band to / 
cowpAe himself to a tre-men- H 
dous <ur- tie ; the eoun-lr/ ur- \ 
chin pi»r-chased a bunch of [UmtJP.] 
mush and eur-nips, with an ef-ful-gent due- 
tt, and burst with the bulk of fun, because 
the um-pire de-mtcrr-ed at the tuc-co-tash. 

48. Lord Mant/Ldd, when quite young, 
used to recite the orations of Demosthenes^ 
on his native mountains ; he also practised 
before Mr. Pope, the poet, for the benefit of 
his criticisms ; and the consequence was, his 
melodious voice and graceful diction, made 
as deep an impression, as the beauties of his 
tlvle and tho excellence of his matter; 
which obtained for him the appellation of 
" the silver-toned Murray,^^ 

49. IrrenlAni. A, E, I, O, and Y, 

occasionally nave this sound: the to»-man's 
AiM-band's clerk whirled his com-rade into a 
bloody flood for mirth and mon-ey; sir 
w«tr-rel does noth-ing but shove on-ions up 
the eoZ-lan-der ; the sov-reign monk has just 
come to the coZ-ored mon-key, quoth my 
iDon-dering mother; this «vr-geon bumbs 
the Aor-ror>stricken 6ei-lam>ites, and cov- 
ets the com-pa-ny of wiar-tyrs and ro6-ber8, 
to plun-der some tons of cotts-ins ot their 
gloves, corn-but, and han-ey ; the bird en- 
««Z-ops some worms and pome-gran-ates 
in its «toiR-ach, a-Aove the myr*tle, in front 
of the tav-em, thus, ^ret-pass-ing on the 
oov-er-ed m-ands ; the loan-ton sex-tou en- 
com-pass-es the earth with gt-ant whirl- 
winds, and plun-^es its sons into the bat- 
torn-less o-cean with his s?iov-e\. 

Notes. L £ and IT, final, ara $atni in web wonb aa, 
insue, vague, edogue, wpxtgpgue, plague, catalogue, rague^ dema. 
fogue, fce. 2. Do joatice to ewtry letter and wnrd, and aa aoon 
tUnk of reiq}!!); teefaoont aadJ|bi>unniiBwalkinf,aa torepio- 
nouDce year words in reading: nor should you call tiw woids in> 
oomctlj, any aoooer than yon would put on ynor aAoet ftnr your 
Aat, or your bomtd br your alkmol. 3. When e or t preeedea one 
r, in the taae syUabla, it gananlly hu fliia aoaad : bcHfa,ulith, 
lieanl,nr'gin,ftc.,MeiV;]K.I8. 4.8nnetimesi 
Ihaqgh written smgle. 

Could we— with tdb— the oetan fill, 

Were earth — of parehtMnt made ; 
Were every single tUek—^ quUl, 

Each man— a seribs by trade ; 
To write the tricks— ot haJf the sex, 

Would drink the ocean dry :— 
Gallants, beware, look sharp, take earti 

The Wtiul— eat many a fly. 
C 



PitnrorlMU 1. Like the dog in tlie nsm§tr; 
he will neither do, nor Ut do. 2. Many a slip be- 
tween the cup and Up. 3. No great Use, but 
there is some small gaiu* 4. Nothing venture, 
nothing have, 6. One half the world knows not 
how the iiftker half lives. 6. One story is good 
till aufotk^r is told. 7. IVtda— f oea before, and 
«Aam«— follows after, 8. Saying and doing, are 
two things. 9. Some— are wise, and soms—^n 
othsrwiee. 10. That is bat an empty parse, that 
is tall ot other folk's money. 11. Common fame 
is generally considered a Uar. 12. No weapon, 
bat truth ; no law, but lave. 

AxkwAaU. Lawyer*8 Mistake, When the 
regulations ofWest Boston bridge were drawn 
up, by two famons lawyers, — one section, it 
is said, was written, accepted, and now stands 
thus : " And the said proprietors shall meet 
annually, on the first Tues-dsy of June; 
provided, the same does not fall mi Sunday.** 

Halilts. If parents— ^nly exercised the 
same forethought, and judgment, about the 
education of their children, as they do in 
reference to their shoemaker, carpenter, join* 
er, or even gardener, it would be much bet- 
ter for these precious ones. In all cases, 
what is learned, should be learned well : to 
do which, good teachers^-should be preferred 
to cheap ones. Bad habits, once learned, 
are not easily corrected : it is better to learn 
one thing well, and thoroughly, than many 
things wrong, or imperfectly. 

Varieties. 1. Is ^wtde— an indication of 
talent? 2. A handsome woman— pleases 
the eye ; but a good woman the heart : the 
former^-^ia sl Jewel; the latter — a living trea* 
sure. 3. An ass — ^is the gravest beast; an 
owl — the gravest bird. 4. What a pity it is^ 
when we are speaking of one who is beautU 
ful and gifted, that we cannot add, that he 
or she is good, happy, and innocent/ 6. 
Don't rely too much on the torches of others g 
light one of your awn. 6. Ignorance — ^ia 
like a blank sheet of paper, on which we may 
write; but error — is like a 9cri&&/ed one. 7. 
All that the natural sun is to the tiatural 
world, that — ^ia the iord — ^to his sfArUuai 
creation and world, in which are our mind»— 
and hence, he enlightens every man, that 
cometh into the world. 

Our Urf A— is but a eUop, and a forgetting; 

The eoul, th*t risee with us, our life's star. 

Hath had eUewherer^iXs setting. 

And eometh i^om afar ; 

Not in entire /or^«^«{iieM, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory-4o we come 

From Ood, who is our hone. 

And tis reinarkabls, that they 

Talk most, that have the least to say. 

Pily— is the vtrtes of the law. 

And none but tyrant*— use it erueUy, 

*Tis Xhejrst sanction, nature gave to man. 

Each other to assist, in what they can. 
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50. It is not the quantity read, but the 
manner of reading, and the acquisition of 
correct and efficient rulesj with the ability 
to apply them, accurately, gracefully, and 
involuntarily, that indicate progrets in these 
arts : therefore, take one principle, or com- 
bination of principles, at a time, and prac- 
tice it till the object is accomplished : in thi9 
way, you may obtain a perfect mastery over 
your vocal powers, and all the elements of 
language, 

51. Tlie tlilrd flonnd of V U tvH t 
FULL ; cnt-el ^rtt-ius rued the i 
crude fruit bruised for the pud' ^^y^ 
ding ; the|)rtt-dent rw-ler wound- I ySSX 
ed this youth-i\i\ cuck-oo, be- ( ^J^^^\ 
cause he would, could, or should \ \^^) 
not im-6rMe his hands in Ruth's ^ / 
grtt-el, pre-par'(i for a failh-iuX [u in jdll.] 
rfrw-id ; the 6MfcA-er's ftuMet push-ed. poor 
puss on the «in-ful cush-'iou, and grace* 
ful-ly put this <rtt-ant JPra«-sian into the 
|mZ-pit for cru-ci-j£x-ion. 

53. Avoid rapidity and indistinctness 
of utterance; also, a drawUng, mincing, 
harsh, mouthing, artificial, rumbling, mo- 
notonous, whinmg, stately, pompous, un- 
varied, wavering, sleepy, boisterous, labor- 
ed, formal, faUering, trembling, heavy, 
theatrical, affected, and self-complacent 
manner ; and read, speak, sing, in such a 
clear, strong, melodious, flexible, winning, 
bold, sonorous, forcible, round, full, open, 
brilliant, natural, agreeable, or mellow tone, 
as the sentiment requires ; which contains 
in itself so sweet a charm, that it almost 
atones for the absence of argument, sense, 
Rad fancy, 

53. Irrefl^an* Ew, 0, and Oo, occa- 
sionally have this sound: the shrewd too- 
man es-chewed the wolf, which stood pul- 
ling Ruth's looZ-sey, and shook Tru-man 
Wor-ces-ter's crook, while the brew-er and 
his bul-\y crew huz-za^d for all ; you say it 
is your truth, and / say it' is my truth ; you 
may take care of your-Belf, and / will take 
care of myself. 

Nfltes. 1. Bewin of omitting vowelc oocnrriB; between 
eowonauiti in uneeeenlBd i^Uablet : a hitfry, for AMcny ; lifnl 
tor lU-eral; vofiy, tarvo4a^i poutYal, ktpn-to-nU; nmiMag, 
tar numrber^ng; coiplnil, for eor-po-ral; gen'ral, for gm^mt; 
nemVy, for tnem-o^, fce. Do not pronoonce thi* aound of u 
like 00 in boon, vor like u in mute ; but like u in /till.* as, chew, 
Dotchoo,&c. 8.Tliedeeicttoftbepi«otieeonthefortj^fiMirKninds 
of oar lettert, each in it* turn, ia, besidrt developing and teaining 
the voice and ear for all their dotiea, to exhibit the general Jawi 
and analogies of prammciation, showing how a large number of 
woids should be proooonced, which are often spoken Ineontetlj. 

Aneedote. Stupidity* Said a testy law- 
yer, — " I believe the Jury have been inocular 
ted for stupidity,^' " That may be," repHed 
his opponent; "but the bar, and the court, 
are of opinion, that you had it the natural 
way.** 

O there are K0ur9, aye momenU, that contain 
Feelini^St that ytars may pass, and never bring. 

The soars dark cottagt, hatter'd, and deeafd. 
Still lets in %iU,lhro* chinks, that tm9 has mad*. 



Proverbs. I. Jlway goes \}ied»tit,whenth9 
door is shut against him. 2. A liar is not to be 
believed when he speaks the truth. 3. Never 
speak ill of your neighbors. 4. Constant occu- 
pation, prevents temptation. 6. Courage — ought 
to have eyes, as well as ears. 6. Ezperienee— 
keeps a dear school ; but fools will learn in no 
other. 7. Follow the wise few, rather than the 
foolish many. 8. Good action^ are the best sacri- 
fice. 9. He who avoids the tsmptation, avoids 
the sin. 10. Knowledge— directs praUiee, yet 
practice increases k$tov>ledgs. ' % 

Duties. Never cease to avail yourself of 
information.' you must observe closely^- 
read attentively, and digest what you read,— 
converse extensively with high and Uno, rich 
and poor, noble and ignoble, bond and free, — 
meditate closely and intensely on all the 
knowledge you acquire, and have it at per- 
fect command. Obtain just conceptions of 
all you utter — and communicate every thing 
in its proper order, and clothe it in the most 
a^eeable and effective language. Avoid all 
redundancy of expression ; be neither too 
close, nor too diffuse, — and, especially, be as 
perfect as possible, in that branch of oratory, 
which Demosthenes declared to be the first, 
second, and third parts of the science, — ac 
tkm, — god-like action, — ^which relates to 
every thing seen and heard in the orator. 
Elocution, — enables you, at all times, to 
command attention : its effect will be electric, 
and strike from heart to heart; and he must 
be a mere declavmer, who does not feel him- 
self inspired — ^by the fostering meed of such 
approbation as mute attention, — and the re- 
turn of his sentiments, fraught with the sym- 
piathy of his audience* 

Varieties. 1. Have steamboats — been 
the occasion of more evil, than good? 2. 
Those that are idle, are generally troublesome 
to such as are industrious. 3. Plato say»— 
God is truth, and light — is his shadow. 4. 
Ma/-infonnation — is more hopeless than norb- 
information; for erro?^— is always more diffi- 
cult to overcome than ignorance. 6. He, 
that wiU not reason, is a bigot; he, that can- 
not reason, is Kfool; and he, who dares not 
reason, is a slave. 6. There is a great differ- 
ence between a well-spoken man and an ora- 
tor. 7. The Word of God — is divine, and, 
in its principles, ir^ite .• no part can really 
contradict another part, or have a meaning 
opposite — to what it asserts as ^rue; altliough 
it may appear so in the Utter: fat the letter — 
Wleih i but the «piri/— giveth life. 

They are sleeprngl Who are sleeping f 

Pause a moment, sqftly tread ; 
Anxions /rt«n<l«— are fondly keeping 

Vigils— hy the sleeper^s bed ! 
Other hopes have all forsaken,— 

Otu remains,— that slumber deep; 
Speak not, lest the sluniberer waken 
From that sweet, that saving sleep. 
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54. A Diphthong t or double sound, is the 
viion of two vowefsounds in one syllable, 
pronounced by a single continuous effort of 
the voice. There are four diphthongal 
sounds, in our language ; long t as in isle ; 
oif in oil ; the pure, or lon^ sound of it in 
{»re, and ou in our ; which include the eame 
sounds under the forms of long y in rhyme; 
of oy in coy; of ew in pew; and ow in liow. 
These diphthongs are called pure, because 
they are all heard ; and in speaking and 
singing, only the radical, (or opening full- 
ness of the sound,) should be prolonged, or 
sung, 

55. IMpl&tlioaifir*. Oi and Oy t OIL ; 

broil the joint of Join in oot-son 

and otnt-ment ; spoil not the oys- , 

lers for the Aoy-den ; the boy / 

pitch>e8 quoits K-droit-Xy on the 

soil, and 8ub-^otn« the joists to\ ,^^ 

rfie jwr-loins, and em-plays the uc^ua 

QR'Stroy^d toxAei to soil the res- 

er-Yoir, lest he be cloyed with his aw-moirs. 

66. The late Mr. Pitt, (Lord Chatham,) 
was taught to declaim, when a mere hoy ; 
and was, even then, much admired for his 
talent in recitation : the result of which 
was, that his ease, grace, power, self-pos- 
session, and imposing dignity , on his nrst 
appearance in the British Farliament, '*drew 
tatdience and attention, still as night ;^' and 
the irresistible force of his action, and the 
power of his eye, carrried conviction with 
nis arguments, 

Votes. L The ndial, or root of tbw dlplMfaai«^ com. 
MBOH muAj Willi ad a, as in ofl, ud its wniih, or tenainaHiy 
poiat, with fh« nonw ■oonl of e, u In cd; the flrrt of which ii in- 
dieatod by the tagnitiag above. S. Avoid tb» vnlgar proDODctai- 
Voaotik,toroa;jiee, farioM;]>M,ftHr jmM; Mb, far ted; 
JbU,tar jotni; JkM, far koitt; $fS^ far wpoU; fuaU, far fuott; 
]P«r4faM, far pur-loin ; pi^ea, ktpoi^oa; tHk, far broa} d^ 
far eio|Hl» fee.: thia aoond, eapeeially, when given wiOi the Jaw 
auMb dropped, and rounded lip% haa in it a captivating noMenea ; 
bat beware of eztreaMa. 8. The general rule for pronouncing the 
voweb la— dK7 are open, cootiniiooa, or loog^ wlien final in ae- 
eimed woida and lylhblea; aa a4>le,/*4her, •HhAil,me-tre,bi4)le, 
■e4ie, nvMMed, twmalt, bn«4ai, jNi-aon, ou-ter^xMt; but thejr 
are dra^ diacrete, or abort, when fallowed in the aame qrllable bj 
a eounnaat ; as, op-pIe, wv-er, W-tle, ^-ter, tut-toa, tymrpk4hj. 
Emtplea of execptione— ale, are, all, file, note, tune, fee. 4. An. 
ofher genanl rain ie-« vowd faUowed bf two eonaonant^ flmt 
an npoated m Ow pwrnmriatlne, is ihort: aa^ mol-ter, jMMar, 
ai4Br, but-ier, fee 

Anecdote* The hinges evU, A student 
of medicine, while attending medical lec- 
tures in London, and the subject of this evil 
being on hand, observed — ** that the hinges 
evU had been but little known iii the Unit- 
ed States, since the Revolution, 

Tbey are sleeping J Who are sleepiDf ) 

Misers, by their hoarded gold ; 
And, in fancy—now are heaping 

Oems and pearls — of price untold. 
Ooldsn chains—their limbs encumber, 

Dianumis leem before them strown ; 
But they vaken from their slumber, 

And the sptendid dream— is Jlewn. 

Compare each phrase, examine every Une, 
Welf h every word, and every tkoufhi refine. 



PrOT-erlM. 1. Home is koms. If it be ever so 
homely. 2. It is too late to complain when a thing 
is done. 3. In a thousand pounds of lav, there is 
not an ounce of love. 4. Many a true word Is 
spoken in jest. 5. One man's nuat is another 
man's poison. 6. Pride, perceiving humilitf^ 
HONOSAikLS, often borrows her eloke. 7. Say- 
well— is good; but do'well— is bettor. 8. The 
eye, that sees all things, sees not Uself. 9. The 
er0«H-thinlcs her own birds the whitest. 10. The 
tsars of the eongregaUon are the praises of the 
minister. 11. EvU to 'Am that evil thtnks* ISL 
Do good, if you expect to receive good. 

Our Food* The law« of man's eonstUth 
tion and relation evidently show ns, that the 
plainer, simpler and more natural our food 
is, the more pefectly these lavrs will he fUh' 
filled, and the more healthy, vigorous, and 
long-lived our bodies will be, and consequent- 
ly the more perfect onr senses will be, and 
the more active and powerful may the intel' 
leetual and moral ihculties be rendered by 
cultioation. By this, is not meant that we 
should eat grass, like the ox, or confine our- 
selves to any one article of food : by simple 
food, is meant that which is not eompoundedf 
and complicated, and dressed with pungent 
sHmnlants, seasoning, or condiments; such 
kind of food as the Creator designed for us, 
and in such condition as is best adapted to 
our anatomical and physiolo^cal powers. 
Some kinds of food are better than others^ 
and adapted to sustain us in every condition ; 
and such, whatever they may be, (and we 
should ascertain what they are,) should codp 
stitute our sustenance,' thus shall we the 
more perfectly Ailfil the laiwa of our beings 
and secure our best interests. 

Varieties. 1. Was Eve, literaUy, made 
out of Adam^s ribt 2. He— is doubly a 
conqueror, who, when a conqueror, can con- 
quer himself. 3. People may be borne down 
by oppression for a time; but, ip the end, 
vengeance will surely overtake their oppres* 
sors. 4. It is a great misfortune — ^not to be 
able to speak wul ; and a still greater one, 
not to know when to be silent, 5. In the 
hours of study, acquire knowledge that will 
be useful in after life. 6. Nature — ^reflects 
the Ught of revelation, as the moon does 
that of the sun. 7. J?cZ^ion— is to be as 
much like God, as men can be like him x 
hence, there is nothing more contrary to 
religion, than angry disputes and cowten 
tions about it 
The pilgrim /atAers^where are they T 

The waves, that brought them o'er, 
Still roll hi the bay, and throw their spray. 

As they break along the shore .— - 
BUU roll in the bay, as they roird that day. 

When the May Flower moor'd below ; 
When the sea around, was hlaek with storms. 

And whUe the sAors— with snew. 

By reason, man--a Godhead can discern : 
But hew he should be werehip% cannot Isam, 
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57« There are no impure diphthongs or 
triphthongs, in which two or three vowels 
reoresent, or unitei in one sound ; for all are 
tilent except one ; as in air, aunt, awl, plaid, 
steal, lead, curtain, soar, good, your, cough, 
feu-dal, dun-geon, beau-ty, a-dteu, view-ing. 
These nlent letters, in connection with the 
vocaUf should be called di-grajtla and Crt- 
graphs ; that is, doubly and triply written : 
they sometimes merely indicate the tound 
of the accompanying Yowel, and the deriva- 
tion of the word. Let me beware of heliev- 
ing anything, unless I can see that it is true: 
and for the evidence of truth, I will look at 
the truth itself. 

58. IMplntlionmi Ou, and Oip: OUR ; 
Mr. Brown wound an ounce of ^L, 
■ound a-round a cloud, and '^**-^^ 
•drowned a mouse in a pound of f 
sour chow-der; a drow-sy 
mouse de-vour^d a house and^ 
howl'd a po«o- wow ti-bout the rouinotmi 
mo«n- tains ; the gou-iy owl 
crouched in his foio-er, and the «coioZ-ing 
eow bowed down de-t>ou<-ly in her how-er ; 
the giour (jower) en-shroud'Cd in jHno-er, 
en-dow-ed the count's prow-ess with a re- 
noum^d frow-el, and found him with a stout 
gown in the covn- ty town. 

59. Demosthenes, the Grecian orator, 
paid many thousands to a teacher in Elocu- 
tion; and Cicero, the Roman orator, after 
having completed his education^ in other 
respects, spent two wJiole years in recitation, 
nnaer one of the most celebrated tragedi- 
ans of antiquity. Brutus declared, that he 
would prefer the honor, of being esteemed 
the master of Roman eloquence^ to the glo- 
ry of many triumphs, 

60* IVotes* !• Ound 010 u« (he only npiweatittvw 
of this dipthttaoopl louBd; Am ftmnor ftnenUy in the middle 
of woids, and the lattar al Uw end.* in Uout, iftoio, and lote, to 
ll lilent 2. There are IS mono^bongal Toweli, or ringU Toioe 
■Munda, and 4 d^thongal voweli, or douMe voiee aoundi : tbete 
art baard in Mb. daw, oa and out. 6k Thes« b a wry ivioofred 
•■d q^isruHM nand giT«n by aoma to tfaia diphOMNUc, paiticulariy 
in tba Navtlum atataa, in conaequenoe of drawinf th« oomerc of 
Bie mouth back, and keeping tba teeth too dow, wliilejmmourKJnf 
it; it may be called a>|a/, natal tound: in $ong it is won» 
tban in $peeeh. It may be repreaented as follow*— teou, ncou, 
fMun, fKOur, dMHsa, tanmly, fAoooer, ^ Good natared, 
iH^Mnf people, livios in o4dcl«iialer, where tiiey wiah tokeep 
fte aaontb nearly dosed, whan talking, are (rften guilty of this tuI* 
poAij. It may be avoided by opening ttM moQth widn, prqiectinff 
OiB onder Jaw and makiiy ttie sound daep in tlie tliroaL 

Aneedote. Woman as she should be* A 
jroung woman went into a public library, in 
a certain town, and asked for **Man as he is*** 
^Tbat is out. Miss," said the librarian ; " but 
we have * Woman as she should be,* ** She 
took the book and the hint too. 
Where are the ktou of the ages past : [ones 
Where the hrave eiUe/tatiw— where the nugkty 
Who flourish'd in the i^fancy of days % 
4U to the grav gone down!— On their falt'n/a«M, 
Exultant, mocking at the pride of man, 
Sity grim Forgetfulnets. The warrior- 1 arm 
Lies nsroeless on the pillow of its »ho»i9 : 
Hutydin his stormy voice, and quenched the Mom 
Of his red eye-ball. 



Prorerbs. 1. As yon make your bed, bo mast 
you lie in it. 2. Be the character you woold be 
called. 3. Choose a calling, th't is adapted to yooi 
indinaiion, and natural abilities. 4. Ztve— and 
let live ; i. e. <2o as you would be done by. 6. 
Character — is the meoeureof the man. 6. Zeal> 
ously keep down little expenses, and you will 
not be likely to incur large ones. 7. Every one 
knows how to find fault. 8. Fair vordt and 
foul play cheat both young and old. 9. Give a 
dog an ill name, and he will soon be shot. 10. Bo 
knows best what is good, who has endured soil. 
11. Great jNuneandlittle^ams, soon make man 
weary. 12. The fairest rose will wither at IomL 

Cause smd EITeet. The evils, which 
afflict the country, are the joint productions 
of all parties and all classes. They have 
been produced by over-ftaiiAinj^, over-titwi- 
tng, ovet -spending, oyer-dashing, over-dri" 
vmg, over-reaching, over-borrowing, over- 
eating, over-drinhtng, over-thinking, over- 
playing, over-riding, and over-acting of 
every kind and descrrptioti, except over> 
working. Industry is the foundation of so* 
ciety, and the cor««r-stone of civilization. 

Reelpients* We receive according to our 
states of mind and life : if we are in the love 
and practice of goodness and truth, we be- 
come the receivers of them in that propor- 
tion; but if otherwise, we form receptades 
of their opposites,— /a^n/^ and evil. When 
we are under heavenly influences, we know 
that all things shall work together for onr 
happiness; and when under infernal influ- 
ences,' they will work toother for our mi*" 
ery. Let us then choose, this day, whom we 
will serve ; and then shall we know— 4&A£r0- 
in consists the art of happvMts^ and the tit 
of misery, 

VarieUes. 1. Is not the single fad, that 
the human mind has thought of another 
world, good proof that there iff one t 2. ToU 
eration — ^is good fbr all, or it is good for 
none, 3. He who swallows up the sub- 
stance of the poor, vnll, in the end, find that 
it contains a bone, which will choke him. 4. 
The greaiegt share of happiness is enjoyed 
by those, who possess qfjluence, without 9u- 
perfiuUy, and can command the comforts of 
life, without plunging into its luxuries, 5. Do 
not suppose that every thing is gold, which 
glitters/ build not your hopes on a sandy 
foundation, 6. The world seems divided 
into two great classes, agitators and the non» 
agitators .* why should those, who are estab- 
lished on the immutable rock of tr^th, fear 
agitation 1 7. True humiliation — ^is a pearl 
of great price ; for where there is no resist-' 
once, or obstacle, there, — heaven, and its in* 
Huences must enter, enlighten, teach, purify, 
create and support, 

' The only prison, th't enslaves the soul. 
Is the dark kabitation, where she dwellSt 
As In a noisome dungeon. 
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59. Readme — by vowel sounds only, is 
•nalagous to singmg by note, instead of by- 
vxfrd. This is an exceedingly interesting 
and important exercise: it is done, simply, 
by omitting the eonaonants, and prqnouno* 
ing the vowels, the same as in their lespeo 
tive words» First, pronounce one or more 
words, and then re-pronounce them, and 
leaye off the consonants. The vowels con- 
stitute the E88SKCS of words, and the coirso^ 
KANT8 give that material the proper tobm. 

60 All the vowel sounds, thriee told,-^ 
James Parr; Hall Mann; EvePiest; Ike Sill; 
Old Pool Forbs; Luke Munn Bull; Hoyle 
Prout — ate palms walnuts apples, peaches 
melons, ripe figs, cocoas goosberries hops, 
cucumbers prunes, and boiled sour-crout, to 
their entire satisfaction. Ale, ali« «11, at ) 
eclfell) Isle, Ul| pML, ooxe, ott i mute, 
vp, fUl I oily ownee. Now repeat all these 
▼owel sounds consecutively,: A, A, A, A; 
E, E; I, I; O, O, O; U, U,U; Oi. Ou. 

•1. £Zocf«^ra^-«omprehMidB Expulsion of 
Somid, Articulation, Force, Thue, Pronunci- 
ation, Accent, Pauses, Measure and Melody 
of Speech, Rhythm, Emphasis, the Eight 
Notes, Intonation, Pitch, Inflexions, Circum- 
flexes, Cadences, Dynamics, Modulation, 
Style, the Passions, and Rhetorical Action. 
Reading and Speaking are inseparably con- 
nected with music ; hence, every step taken 
in fbe former, according to this system, wiU 
advance one equally in the latter ." for Music 
is but an elegant and refined species of Elo- 
cution. 

69. Certaik towels to be PBOirouircs]) 
sxpARATELT. lu reading the follovnng, be 
very deliberate, so as to shape the sounds per^ 
ftdly, and give each syllable clearly and dis- 
tinctly; and in all the ex-a/n-ples, here and 
elsewhere, make those sounds, that are ob- 
jects of attention, very promment Basl, 
the o-ri-ent o-e-ro-naut and cAom-pi-on of ^- 
er-y M»7^pi<H>ns, took his a-e-ri-el flight into 
the ge-o«m«f-ri-cal em-py-re-an, and drop- 
ped a hea:it^\X'foi ri-o-lct into the ^^pi-i Fo- 
rum, where they sung hy-me-ne^ rc-qui- 
ems ; Be-^^-ze-bub ri-o-lent-ly rent the wwi- 
e-ga-ted ri£-a-dem firom his Txyo-log-i^sl crar 
ni-mn, and placed it on the Eu-ro-^)e-an g«- 
ni-i, to 7»6-li-o-rate their tn-cho-ate i-de-a of 
eu-ring the jn^-e-ous in-val-ids of ManAxi-9. 
and P(mi-x>e-i, with the tri-erwii-al pan-a-ec^ 
of no-o^o-gy, or the ^ln-e*a>-ment of £Mri-es. 

IVotM. l.Tk«ooadtQeirtdliplifliinigalKMBdior/tfeiien>. 
Ir U a, and M«; tbow of u, «ppraM!h to 9d c, ud U o } thow of 
0<,lo3da,aiidSd i: and tboMof ou toSdo, ud Sdormlnud 
udysB them, and obaerrc the fiumel shape of ttie Upa, which 
chHi|»iritbtfaecliai«iQ[;«)iiiidafai paaains from Oh ndleala to 
tMrvaaidieaL S. FrevantiTat and ountiTw of inci|rfaiit dlMan, 
■qr be found In theae prindplea, podUoaa and eacflreiaeB. 

Needs not the aid ot foreign ornament ; 
Bbt if, when vnadorned, o^r^d the wal. 
5 



Pro-verbs. 1. A man it no httttr for liking 
hinuelf, if nobody eUe likes him. 2. A whitM 
glove often conceals a dirty hand. 3. Better pass 
at ones, than to be alwayt in danger. 4. Jlfuitm- 
dergtandtHgf^^f often hut prevented, by jisa 
and tiiifc. ft. Ak^wledge is trtMurt, and m€m0ry 
is the treofButy. 6. CroMS«— are Udden, lead- 
ing to Aeaveii. 7. FaifU praise, Is dupa/ragmmt, 
& Delteer me from a person, who can talk only 
on one eubjict. 9. He who peeps throgh a kay* 
hole may see what will vsk him» lO. If tkrewd 
men play the /mI, they do it with a v&tiguuus* 
11. PAy«Mcamrai^y take medicines. i%Cut$t»^ 
like thiekewt generally come hone to reoeU 

AtaeeAote* A get'<^, Henry the Fottf^Jk 
Was insugated to propose «oaf against the 
i*rotestantSj by the importunity of his Par* 
liamefU ; whereupon, he declared that he 
would make every member a captain of a 
company in the army :. the proposal was 
then ututnimously negatived. 

Gcnatrasts. Our fair ladies laugh at the 
Chinese ladies, for depriving themselves 
of the use of their /ed, by tight shoes and 
bandages, and whose ehatacter would be- 
ruined in the estimation of their associates,, 
if they were even suswcted of being able- 
to walk : — ^while they, oy the more dan^sr^ 
ous and destructive habits of tig]^^4aetng, 
destroy functions of the body far mom im-^ 
portant, not only to themselves, but to theiz 
offspring; and whole troops of dandies^ 
quite as toper- waisted, and almost as wuis^ 
culine as their mothers, aie the natural re* 
suits of such a gross aBswedity. If to be 
admired-^iB the motwe of such a custom, it 
is a most paradoxieal mode of accomplish' 
ins this end ; for that which is destructive 
of health, must be siore destructive of &ea»- 
ty^ihat beauty, in a vain effort to preserve 
which, the victims of this fashion have ds* 
voted themselves to a joyless youth, and. a 
premature decrepitude, 

Varieties. 1. Is it best to divulge the truth 
to cUl, whatever may be tiieir state of mind 
and life ? 2. A good tale — ^is never the worse 
fbr being twice told, 3. Those who do not 
love any tiling, rarely experience great enjoy- 
ments; those who do love, often suffer deep 
griefs. 4. The way to heaven is delightfiU 
to those who love to walk in it ; and the d^^ 
cutties yre meet with in endeavcnring to keep 
it, do not spring i^m the nature of the way, 
but ftom the state of the traveler, 5. He, 
who urifAes noOdng, wifl gvrjn nothing. 6. It 
is good to know a great dea}; but it is better 
to make a good use of what we do know. 7. 
Every day— brings fbrth something for the 
mind to be exercised on, either of a mental^ 
or external character ; and to be faithful in 
it, said acquit, ourselves with the advantage 
derived thereby, is both wisdom and dut^L 
Whether he knew things, or no. 
His tongse ttemally would go t 
For be had impudsnes^tA wlL 
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63. Elocution and Mosic being insepar- 
able in their nature, every one, ot common 
organization, whether aware of it, or not, 
uses all the elements of Music in his daily 
intercourse with society. When we call to 
one at a dUtanee, we raise the voice to the 
wpper pitches: when to one near hy, we 
drop it to the lower pitches ; and when at a 
medium distance, we raise it to the middle 
pitches : that is, in the first case, the voice 
IS on, or about the eighth note : in the sec- 
ond, on, or about the first note : and in the 
last place, on, or about the third or fifth 
note. In commencing to read or speak in 
public, one should never commence above 
nis fifth note, or below his third note : and, 
to ascertain on what particular pitch the 
lowest natural note of the voice is, pro- 
nounce the word atoe, by prolonging it, 
without feeling ; and to get the upper one, 
sound eelt strongly. 

64t. Voeal Mnslc. In the vowel sounds 
of our language, are involved all the ele- 
ments of music; hence, every one who 
wishest can learn to sing. These eight 
vowels^ when naturally sounded, by a de- 
veloped voice, vrill give the intonations of 
the notes in the scale, as follows, com- 
mencing at the bottom. 

C note O^S'lm^Hig-k. 
Half tone. 

B note 



Istein eel, 8 


-O- 


IftiinlsleyT 


-^ 


a^oinoose,6 


_o— 


Ijtoio oldyS 


-O- 


4a aiii«t,4 


-o— 


lat a in ale, 3 


-o- 


9<i a in' ar, a 


^^ 


3<f a in all, 1 


-o- 



Tone. 



A note 

Tone* 

Onote (MS-la-JMMiitm. 

Tone. 



-O— F note- 



Hair tone. 

K note 0-3-la-^(N2tum. 

Tone. 

Dnot e 



Tone* 



C note 0«l«la«Z9«. 

65. This Diatonic Scale of eight notes, 
(though there are but seven, the eighth being 
a repetition of the first,) comprehends five 
whole tones, and two semi, or half tones. 
An erect ladder, with seven rounds, is a 
good representation of it ; it stands on the 
ground, or Jloor, which is the tonic, or first 
note ; the/rst round is the second note, or 
supertonic; the second round is the third 
note, or mediant; the third round, is the 
fourth note, or suhdominant ; between 
which, and the second round, there is a 
semitone ; the fourth round is the fifth note, 
or dominant ; the fifth round is the sixth 
note, or suhmediant ; the sixth round is the 
seventh note, or subtonie ; and the seventh 
round is the eighth note, or octave. 

Keep ens consistent yton—AroiD fful-4o end. 



Hotes. 1. In Song, u wrilM ta 4paMlk,the JHJwWkaR, 

tw flM ri^t ftira of tbe eUnenii, tbedegrM of devatkm and d»- 
preMKHk of the voice, tbe kind and degree of knidoeH of KRUida, 
and their duratioii: there is nothiiv hi tinging that may not be 
kmaiiatpedhing. 

Anecdote. Musical Purl, Ayoungjlfu- 
sician, remarlcable fr iiis modesty and airi' 
cerUyj on his first appearance before tbe pub- 
lic, finding that he could not give the trilU; 
effectively, assured the audience, by way of 
apology, "that he trembled so, that he couJd 
not shake, 

ProverlM* 1 . A wori/—is enough to tbe wist, 
2. It is easier to resist our bad passions at fint, 
than after indMlgenM. 3. Joke*—^re bad coin 
to all but tbe jocular. 4. You may find your 
vorst eitemy, or best friend — ^in yourself. 5. Ev- 
ery one has bis kobby. 6. FooU—h&ye liberty to 
say what tbey please. 7. Give every one his due. 
8. He who wants content, cannot find it in an 
easy chair. 9. JU-wiW never spoke well. 10. 
Lawyer*s gowns are lined with the vUfnlnese of 
tlieir clients. 11. Hunger— is an excellent eauu, 
12. I confide, and am at rest. 

True 'Wisdom. All have the faculty 
given them of growing wise, but not equal- 
ly wise : by which faculty is not meant the 
aoiliiy to reason about truth and goodness 
from the scieiices, and thus of confirming 
whatever any one pleases ; but that of dis- 
cerning what is true, choosing what is suit- 
able, and applying it to the various uses of 
life. He is not the richest man, who is able 
to comprehend all about making money, and 
can count millions of dollars ; but he, who 
is in possession of millions, and makes a 
proper use of them. 

Varieties. I. Does not life — ha^et life, 
and deatk-^generate death? 2. The man, 
who is always complaining, and bewailing 
his misfortunes, not only feeds his own mw- 
ery, but wearies and disgusts others. 3. 
We are apt to regulate our mode of living-^ 
more by the example of others, than by the 
dictates of reason and common sense. 4. 
Frequent recourse to artifice and cunning-^ 
is a proof of a want of capacity, as well as 
of an illiberal mind. 5. Every one, who 
does not grow better , as he grows older, is a 
spendthr^ of that time, which is more pre- 
cious than gold. 6. Do what you know, 
and you will know what to do. 7. As is 
the reception of truths, such is the percep- 
tion of them in all minds. 8. Do you see 
more than your brother? then be more 
humbie and thankful; hurt not him with 
thy meal, and strong /ood ; when a man, he 
will be as able to eat it as yourself, and, 
perhaps, more so. 

Walk with thy fellow ereoHtrts : note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or l«^— but bath his morning hymn ; each busk 
And oak— 4oih know I am. Canst thou not sing t 
O leave thy cares Sind follies t go this way, 
And thoQ art sure to prosper— «U the 4ay. 
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Jg ; bide, bid ; A Tv^A 
I ; bute, buss, (f^^^^ 
d ; a rob-in im- ^ — -^ ' 



Tlte tDrenty-elffKt consonaiftt 

For the purpose of still farther 
devidoping and training the votce, and ear, 
for reading, 8i)eaking, and singing, a system- 
atic, and thorough practice, on the twenty- 
eight eonwrumts, is absolutely essential : in 
which exercises, it is of thejirst imi>ortance, 
to make the effort properly, and observe the 
exact positions of the organs. These conso- 
nants are either single, double, or triple,' 
and some of them are vocal sounds, {^sub-ton- 
ics, or sab-vowels,) others, merely aspirates, 
Ineath sounds or atonies: let them be analy- 
sed and presented according to their natures, 
and uses. 

6T. B Ikms but one sonnclf "vrlilcli Is 
its name sound t B A ; baa, 
ball, bat ; be, beg ; bide, bid ; 
bode, boon, boas . 
brute ; boil, bound , 

bibed blulh-hen froin a 6o6-bin, [B » ba.] 
and gob-bled foroafr-bage; thero6-ber blab- 
bed 6ar-ba-rous-ly, and bam-ftoo-zled the 
tab-by na-bob ; Ja-cob dah-bled in rib- 
bons, and played hob-nch with a cob-hr ; 
the bab-oon 6a-by gab-b\ed its ^ti-ber-ish, 
and made a Mti-bub for its bib and Maek- 
ber-ries; the roft-ble's Ao6-by is, to (row- 
beat the 6rasi-ble bushes for 6t/-ber-ries, and 
bribe the ftoo-by of his bom-ftof-tic black- 
bird. 

68 • By obtaining correct ideas of the 
sounds of our letters, and their infiuences 
over each other ; of the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of words, and their power over 
the understanding and will of man, when 
properly arranged into sentences^ teeming 
with correct thought and genuine feelings 
I may, with proper application and exercise, 
become a good reader, speaker, and yoriter. 

Iffotes. L To pt the vocal loaad of i, tpeik ite aaine, 
it, »d Oea makB m itiapg eflbrt to pwrn m cB ft apJa, c oB iynw . 
■glhsUiMClnKiy; ani the naMfat yov «!«• tlM jnoitf of fa, 
wlieByiMget to «, Aip, and yoa wUl have tlw right aoond ; or, 
pnaooBce uA, ia the laual wnj, then, with the Ueth drat, ai^ the 
l9» very do*, pnln«iiiK the but Hand; and, in both caaee, let 
neneoT d»«mnd of A^onae into the month, or pea throimh flie 
■oaeu S: ItwaehiaaaljnvandiifaetleinrtheiomMborthelet. 
ten, and thedifinnt pildHiand qaaliticiorvoiee,tfaat theaathor 
teame aeqpaintod with tlw ftrinetpkior VENTRILOQUISM, (or 
WMl MflriMlitfion, as it ihodd he called^ which ait ia perfectly 
■Birie, and can be acqorad and pnctieed by almoet any one of 
coBDMi otgarintion. Begin by twallowins the kmukI, aopprew- 
iar and depraring it & if ii lilent in deU, nM-le, douM, hunA, 
flom^ dumA^ ihunA, linA^ cnanA^ aaAt-le^, wat>camb, Adell-iani. 



A vbeautiful English caamtess 
said, that the most agreeable compliment she 
ever had paid her, was fhim a sailor in the 
street; who looked at her, as if fiisdnated, 
and exdaimed, *^Bless me ! let me light my 
|i^ at your eyes." 
We rif—in gUry, as we tiidl— in friiM ; 
Where b—stit^—emds, there Hgmitff—hegimM. 
The tnu, and onlif friend— is JU, 
Who, like the ArUr-vitm true. 
Will bear oar taM^e— on bis h^arL 
Whatever is exMlteiie, in art, proceeds 
From ImhoT and endmrmmeg. 



ProT-erbs. 1. Oentility^ sent to market, will 
not buy even a peck of com. 2 He, that Is 
varm, thinks others so. 3. A true iViend— sboold 
venture, sometimes, to be a little offensive. 4. It 
is easy to take a man's part ; but the difficulty is 
to maintain it. 5. Misfortunes— eeldom come 
aions. 6. Never quit e«rtatn«y— for hope. 7. Om 
—beats the bush, and aiMfJker— catches the Hrd. 
8. Plough, or not plimgh,— you must pay your 
rent. 9. /tome— was not built in a day. 10. 8etk 
till joujindj and you will not lose yoar lahgr. 
11. An oak—iM not felled by mm stroke. 12. ▲ 
display of eourago— often causes real cMMnUes. 

Party Spirit. The spirit of party— •vjh' 
questionably, has its source in some of the 
native passions of the heart; and^ref gov« 
emments naturally Aimish more of its o/i- 
ment, than those under which liberty of 
speech, and of the press is restrained, by the 
strong aim of power. But so naturally dees 
party run into extremes; so ur^ust, eruelf 
and remorseless is it m itsexeew / aoruthless 
is the toar which it wages against private 
character; so unscrupulous in the choice 
of means for the attainment of selfish ends s 
so sure is it, eventually, to dig the gxaioe of 
those fru institutions of which it pretends 
to be the necessary accompaniments; so ineo- 
itably does it end in military despoiism, and 
unmitigated tyrany ; that I do not know 
how the fxriee and influence qf a good man 
could, with more propriety, be exerted, than 
in the effort to assuage its violence. 

Varieties. 1. Are our ideas mnaf«, or (le- 
quired ? 2. The mind that is conscious of 
its own rectitude, disregards the lies of cont- 
mon report* 3. Some — are very Uberalt 
even to prqfuseness, when they can 6e so at 
the expense of others. 4. There are pure 
loves, else, there were nowMte Wies. 5. The 
glory of wealth and external beauty — is 
transitory ; but virtue — ^is everlasting. 6. 
We soon acquire the habits and practices, of 
those we live with ; hence the importance of 
associating with the best company, and of 
carefully avoiding such as may corrupt and 
debase us. 7. The present state is totally 
different from what men suppose, and make, 
of it; the reason of our existence— is our 
growth in the life of heaven ; and all things 
are moved and conspire unto it ; and great 
might be the produce, if we menfait^ul to 
the ordinances of heaven. 

In oaaUm lands, they talk ia^Mser'c, 
And they tell, in a garland^ their love and tarts ; 

Each blM9em,ih*X blooms in theh garden bow- 
ers. 
On its Imvm, a wfst ic langwagt bears ; 
. Then gathei a wreath from the garden bowers. 

And tell the wish of thy heart— in JLawen. 

Praise, from a friend, or ceiw«rs, from a roB, 

Is left— on hearers th*t oar merits know. 
As frill as an egg is of meoL 
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69. TkeBe arts, like all othertt are made 
up of many little things ; if I look «cH to 
them, all difficulties wijl vanish, or be easily 
overcome. Every youth oug[ht to blush at 
the thought, of remainino ignorant, of the 
first principles of his native language. I 
can do almost any thing, if I only tMnk so, 
and try ; therefore, let me not say I can^ ; 

but I WILL. 



<, De- v*s_>^/^ 



TO, C has fbur regiaar soiuftds t first, 
name sound, or that of <, be- 
fore e, i, and y ; cede, ct-on, cy- 
press; rcc-i-pe for cel-i-X 

in the cit-y of Cin-cin-Tta , ^^^^ . 

a/a»-ci-nat-in^ «oZ-ace for ci»-il [c in cede.] 
so-ci-e-ty; Cic-e-ro and Ce-ctZ-i-as, with 
«ac-it re-ci-oroc-i-ty di-Zoc-er-ate the a-cid 
pMTO-ice with the /a-cile ;>in-cers of the 
vice-^e-rency ; the a-cc»-cen-cy of the cit- 
rons in the joZa-cid ceZ-lar, and the im-6cc-ile 
Zw-o-rice on the cor-nice of the ^rcc-i-pice 
ez-ctfe the <Zi<-ci-piine of the <Z«r-ile di-«r- 
e-aan. 

»!• Irwpin^— is caused by permitting the 
tonffue to come against, or bettoeen the front 
teeth, when it should not; thus, substituting 
thehreath sound of th for that of s or sh. 
This bad habit may be avoided or overcome 
by practicing the above and similar com- 
binations, with the teeth closely and Jirmly 
set ; not allowing the tongue to press against 
the teeth, nor making the effort too near the 
front part of the mouth. The object to be 
attained is woHhy of great efforts : many 
can be taught to do a thing, in a proper 
manner, which they would never find out 
of themselves. 

Ta. Irregulars. 5 often has this sound ; 
rise and pro-^ess. The pre-cwe Sal-lust, 
starts on stilts, and assists the earths in the 
tt-ni- verse for con-science* sake : he spits 
base brass and subsists on stripes; the 
ma-g^if-trates sought; iSo-lus boasts he 
twists the texts and suits the several 
sects ; the strong masts stood still it; the fi- 
nest streets of Syr-a-cii«e ; Se-«o«-tris, still 
strutting, persists the Swiss ship is sunk, 
while sweetness sits smiling on the lips. 
Swan swam over the sea; well swum 
swan ; swan swam back again ; well swum 
swan. Sam Slick sawed six sleek slim 
slippery saplings. Amidst the mists he 
thrust his nsts against the posts, and in- 
sists he sees the ghosts in Sixth street. 

Notes. 1. 5 bM the abore Knind, at the be^aninf of 
w Tds, tod other tituatiom, when preceded or followed hj an 
abmpt, or a breath conaonant 2. To make thii aspirate, pbce 
the organs aa in flie engravfaig, and begin to whisper the word jw; 
but siva/none of the aoand of e. Never permit sounds to eoalesce^ 
that ought to be heard distinctly; hosts, costs, fcc. 4. Don't let 
the teeth remain together an instant, ^iler the sound is made; 
lathed not bring them quite together. & C Is silent in the follow. 
ingV Ckar, arbusdes, viduab, Ckarioa, ( i long «,) musde, indida. 
bla^ and second e in Connecticut. 

Hear, Uien, my argument ; confess we most, 
A Ood there is— supremely Jugt ; 
If 8o, however things affect our sigktt 
( As sings the bard, ) ** whateyer is— is right." 
As the wind U«w«, you must set your sail. 
Good measure, pressed down and running orer. 



Proverbs. 1. Building'^ a sweet impctf- 
erisking. 2. Unmanliuess—is not so impolite, as 
over-politeness. 3. Death—ia deaf, and hears 
no denial. 4. Every good scholar is not a good 
schoolmaster. 6. Fair words brealc no bones ; 
but foul words many a one. 6. He, who has 
not bread to spare, should not keep a dog. 7. If 
you had fewer pretended friends, and more «ne- 
mtM, you would have been a better man. 8. 
Lean liberty— ia better than fat slavery. 9. 
Much coin— much care ; much meat— much mal- 
ady. 10. The submitting to one wrong— often 
brings another. 11. Consult your purse, before 
you do fancy. 12. Do what you ought, come 
whatwtU: 

Anecdote. The Psalter, The Rev. Mr. 
M— , paid his devoirs to a lady, who was pre- 
possessed in favor of a Mr. Psalter .• her par- 
tiality being very emdent, the former took 
occasion to ask, (in a room full of company,) 
" Pray Miss, how far have you got in your 
Psalter ?" The lady archly replied,— -As fiur 
as « Blessed is the man*** 

Book Keeping — is the art of keeping 
accomits by the way of debt and credit. It 
teaches us aU business transactions, in an 
exact manner, so that, at any time, the true 
state of our dealings may be easily known. 
Its principles are simple, its conclusions nat- 
ural and certain, and the proportion of its 
parts complete. The person, who buys or 
receives, is Dr, {Debtor,) the one who sells, or 
parts with any thing, is Cr, {Creditor.-) that 
is, Dr. means your charges against the per- 
son ; and Cr. his against you .• therefore, when 
you sell an article, in charging it, say, « To 
so and so," ( mentioning the article, weight, 
quantity, number, amount, &c. ) << so much :" 
but when you buy, or receive any thing, in 
giving credit for it, say. By so and so ; men- 
tioning particulars as before. A knowledge 
of Book-keeping is important to every one 
who is engaged in any kind of business / 
and it must be evident, that for the want of 
it — ^many losses have been sustained, great 
injustice done, and many law-suits entailed. 

Varieties. 1. Ought lotteries to be abol- 
ished? 2. Carking cares, and anxious ap- 
prehensions are injurious to body and mintL 
3. A good education — ^is a young man's best 
capital, 4. He, that is slow to wrath, is better 
than the mighty. 5, Three difficult things 
are — to keep a secret, to forget an injury f 
and make good use of leisure hours, 6. If 
one speaks from an evil qffection, he may 
influence, but not enlighten; he may cause 
blind acquiescence, but not action from a 
conscious sense of right, 7. Men have just 
so much of life in them, as they have of pure 
truth and its good-^implcmted and growing 
in them. 

Would you live an angeVs days % 
Be honest, just, and vnse, always. 
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79* A perfect knowledge of these ele- 
mentary and combined sounds, is essential to 
my becoming a good docutionitt, and is an 
excellent preparation for studying any of 
the modern langoages: I most master 
diem, or I cannot succeed in acquiring a 
diMtinU, afprooriate, graceful and effective 
enunciation; but resolution, aelf-exertion 
and perseverance are almost omnvpatent : I 
will try them and tee. 

74» Tlie second soimd <»f C, to luurd, 
or like ifc, before a,o,u, k, l, r, 
t ; and generally at the end of / 
words and syllables. Canie,cu,fA 
call, cap ;, cove, coon, cot ; cute ( ^ 
cut. crude; ooil, cloud; Clark 
comes to catch clams, crabs and tc in car.] 
craw-fish to cram his cow; the croak'ing 
Mcep-UCt in rac-cmm nuic-a-sins, suc^-cum^^ 
to the anr-tic «pec- ta-cle, and ac-c<wii- mo- 
dates his nc-counU to the oc-cult etuc-co of 
the e-cZtp-tic ; the crowd claims the clocks, 
and climbs the cliffs to clutch the crows that 
craunched the bu-coZ-ics of the mt-cro-cosm. 

75* The chest should be comparatively 
fuieseentf in breathing, speaking and sing- 
mg ; and the dorsal and abdominal muscles 
be principally used for these purposes. AH 
children are naturally right, m this particu- 
lar; but they become perverted^ during 
their primary education : hence, the author 
introauces an entirely new mode of learning 
the letters, 6f spelling, and of teaching to 
read without a book, and then with a book ; 
the same as we learn to talk. The ^ort — 
to produce sounds, and to breathe, must be 
made from the lower muscles, above alluded 
to : thus by the practice of expelling, ( not 
exploding) the vowel sounds, we return to 
truth and nature. 

76. Irregulars. Ch often have this 
sound ; (the h is silent ; ) also q and k — alwavs 
when not silent ; the queer co quette kicks 
the chi-»i€r-i-cal ar-chi-tect, for ca<-e-chi- 
aing the crft-i-cal choir about the char- 
ac-ter of the chro-nuit-ic cAo-rus ; Tich-i- 
cos Schenck. the quid-nunc me-cftan-ic of 
3ftt-nich, 9«t-et-ly quits the ar-chieves 
of the Tu«-can m<»que, on nc-count of the 
ca-cfter-y of coc-o-tech-ny ; the piq-uant 
erit-ic quaked at the quilt-iag, and asked 
f«e«-tions of the quorum of quil-teTS. 

77. The expression of affection is the 
legitimate function of sound, which is an el- 
ement prior to, and within lanjguage. The 
affections produce the varieties of sound, 
whether oi joy at of grief ; and sound, in 
speech, mamfestsboth the quality vnd. quan- 
tity of the affection : hence, all the music is 
in the vowd sounds : because, all music is 
from the qfeetuous paH of the mind, and 
Wfwels are its only mediums of manifesta- 
tion. As music proceeds from affection and 
is addressed to the affection, a person does 
not truly sing, unless he sings from affec- 
tion; nor does a person trmv listen, and 
derive the greatest enjoyment from the mu- 
sic, unless he yields himself /tt% to the af' 
feetien, which the music inspires. I 



BTotes. I. ToprailMeak|iiltanlMpinta,<sAk|Mrflw 
imagiowy word ikuA, (ttaboft;)ortbewocd &«&, in a wbaper- 
ing mice, and the Tait Kwnd ia the one nqoired : the poiterior, or 
root of the tongue beuv preawd agaimt the avnb, or veil of the 
palate. 2. Obaerye the diffisrenee between the fMwne» of Mlea^ 
and their pecidiai iDunA. In fivior the fwniet of oi»aMn% 
we an one, or moce vowels, wliich malw no part of tlie «n^l»»ll^p^ 
noad; thv, we call tlie letter C by the name «ee; but the ei 
make no part of it* jound; which is amply a hia^ made byfore- 
ing the air fitm the longi, thiooi^ ttie teeth, when Ifaeyan ahat, 
aa mdioled by liK ei«nT]^ ; rimOar fMH attend the other comn- 
nauta. 8. £^ ia aUent before n ,*—aa the ftnaviah Ikni^ tancklad 
aMl ikaeeled to the knit knoba of ttie knees' kniek-ktaeki, kc ; 
Oft, have this soond in kM«h, ( loci, a bftn j bi* ; ) hoi«h, ( ta*. 
Joint of a hind leg of a beeaL ) 

Proverbs. 1. Eivwydsg has bli day, and 
every man his hour. 2. Forbid a fool a thing, 
and he'll do it. Z. He most ris« bstimu, that 
would please mery body. 4. It is a lon^r lane 
that has no turning. 6. Judge not of a «Up, 
as she lies on the stocks. 6. Let thorn hiugh 
that wm. 7. No great loss but there is some 
small gain. 8. Never too old to l$am. 9. No 
condition so low, but may have kopet ; and none 
so high, but may have fearo. 10. The wise roan 
thinks he knows but littie; the /ooZ— thinks he 
knows all. 11. Idlono$o—\m the mother of vies. 
12. When liqnor is m, oenso-As ont. 

Anecdote. William Penn — and Thomas 
Story, on the approach of a shower, took 
shelter in a /o^acco -hoqse; the ffumer of 
which — ^happened to be within .* he said to 
the traveler, — "You enter without leave; — 
do you know who lam? I am a Justice of 
the Peace.** To which Mr. Story replied— 
"My friend here — makes such things as 
thee ; — he is Governor of Pennsylvania,** 

Ktenud Progress. It is not only com- 
forting, but encouraging, to think that 
mind — ^is awaking; that there is universal 
progress. Men are borne onward, — wheth- 
er they wiU, or not. It does not matter, 
whether they believe that it is an impulse 
from within, or above, that impels them for- 
ward ; or, whether they acknowledge that 
it is the onward tendency of things, con- 
trolled by Divine Providence : onward they 
must go ; and, in time, they will be blessed 
with a clearness of vision, that will leave 
them at no loss for the whys and the where- 
fores. 

Varieties. 1. To pay great attention to 
tr^Us, is a sure sign of a little mind. 2. 
Which is worse, a bad education, or no edu- 
cation? 3. The mind must be occasionally 
indulged with relaxation, that it may return 
to study and refUetUm with increased vigor, 
4. Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
.5. To reform measures, there must be a 
change of men, 6. Sudden and violent 
changes — are not often productive of advarv' 
tage — to either church, state or individual, 
7. True and sound reason — ^must ever ac- 
cord with scripture : he who appeals to one, 
must appeal to the other/ for the word 
within us, and the word without 
one, and bear testimony to each other. 
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78. These principles must be fkiihAiUy 
studied and practiced, with a particular refb> 
ence to the expulsion of the short vowel 
sounds, and the proUmgaiion of the long 
ones ; which exhibit quantity in its elementa- 
ry state. I must exercise my voice and mind, 
in every useAil way, and labor to attain an 
intimate knowledge of my vocal and mental 
capacity ; then I shall be able to see any de- 
fects, and govern myself accordingly. 

79. Tlie tlklrd sound of C, Is like tluit 
of Z t snfllce) the discemer at v^L^y 
sice, dis-«em-i-bly dis-carTU dis- Z-^^^vX 
eem-i-ble things virithdis-cem-ing [p ^SE^ i 
dis-cem-mentyanddishc^m-i-ble- V\ . — // 
ness; the «ao>ri-fi-cer, in 9ac-ri-fi- ic in sice.] 
dng, foe-ri-fl-ces the «ac-ri-flce on the aMar 
of sac-n-fice, and suf-fi-ceth the law of sae^ 
ri-fice. These are nearly all the words in 
our language, in which c, sounds like z. 

80. Vowels — are the mediums of convey 
hig the ejections, which impart l\fe and 
warmth to speech ; and consonants, of the 
thoughts, which give light and form to it ; 
hence, all letters that are not silent, should 
be given^My and distinctly. The reason — 
why the brute creation cannot speak, is, be- 
cause they have no understanding, as men 
have; consequently, no thoughts, and of 
course, no articulating organs: therefore, 
they merely sound their affections, instead 
of speaking them ; being guided and influ- 
enced by instinct, which is a power given 
them for ih&ii preservation and continuance. 

81. Irregulars. S, Z, andX, sometimes 
are thus pronounced ; as, the j>re9-i-dent re- 
signs his w^o-la-ted houses, and ah-^olves the 
grea-sy haO'sars of j&-lam-ism ; the puz-zler 
puz-^en his brains with no-sal pains, buz-zes 
about the trees as much as he plea-ees, and 
ro^imes the zig-^iAg giz-zeuds of Xerae-es 
with dis-M>/-ving huz-zas ; Xan-thus and 
X(E7i-o-phon dhhband the pw-mires, which 
dis^aia to dis-^i^e their dis-inal phiz-ea 
with their gris-ly beards ; Zion's zeal breathes 
zephF-yn upon the paths of truths, where re- 
sides the soul, which loves the tones of mu- 
sic coming up from Nat-me^a res-o-nant 
/cwi-ples. 

Notes. L lUt vocal dii>htboi«al ■ound b made by clo*- 
ing the teeth, u in maUiig the mme toaiid of C, and producii^ 
the ad lOUDd of a in the larynx, endiog with a ^amiag aomid; or it 
may be made by dxawiof out the aound of x in s- • •eiL 2. 8, 
Ibilowinf a eocoi oooionant, generally wunda like Z: tubs, adda ; 
tggt ; needa ; pent; can, Itc. ; bat following an cupirate, or breath 
oonaoaant, it aoondt like c in cent, beta, tipa, muA, cracki, tee. 

Would yoQ taste the tranquil scene f 
Be sure — ^yonr botom be serene : 
Devoid of Aoto, devoid of Htife, 
Devoid of all, th't poisons life. 
And mucb it *vailt you— in their place, 
To graft the love of human race. 

Be alwayi u fmrry u aver yon can, 



89. The perfection of music, as wdl as 
of speech, depends upon giving the full and 
Jree expression of our thoughts and affec- 
tions, so as to produce corresponding ones in 
the minds of others. This is not the work of 
a day, a month, or a year ; but of a l{fe ; for 
it implies the fitll development of mind and 
body. The present age presents only a faint 
idea, of what music and oratory are capable 
of becoming ; for we are surrounded, and 
loaded, with almost as many bad habits 
(which prevent the perfect cultivation of hu- 
manity,) as an Egyptian mummy is of folds 
of linen. Let the axe of truth, of principle, 
be laid at the root of every tree that does not 
bring forth good fruit Which do we like 
better — error, or truth ? 

Pro-^erlM. 1. A man maybe ttrongr, and 
not mow well. 2. It is easier to keep out a bad 
associate, than to get rid of him, after he has 
been admitted. 3. Consider well what yon do, 
whence you come, and whither you go. 4. Ev- 
ery fool can find fauUe, that a great many toise 
men cannot mend. 6. He who follows his own 
advice, must take the eoneequences. 6. In giv- 
tnj", and taking, it is easy mistaking. 7. Letters 
do not blusk. 8. Murder— will out. 9. Nothing 
that is violent — ^is 'permanent. 10. Old foxes want 
no tutore. 11. The firat chapter of fools is, to 
esteem themselves wise. 12. God— tempers the 
wind— to the shorn lamb. 

Aneedote* Doctor-'em. A physician, 
having been out gaming, bvit without success, 
his servant said, he would go into the next 
field, and if the birds were there, he would 
* doctor-* em.* "Doctor-'em, — ^what do you 
mean by thati" inquired his master: 
"Why, kill 'em, to be-sure," — ^replied the 
servant 

Varieties. 1. Which has caused most 
evil, intemperance, war, or famine ? 2. 
Power, acquired by guilty means, never 
was, and never wUl be exercised — ^to pro- 
mote good ends. 3. By applying ourselves 
diligently to any art, science, trade, or pro- 
fession, we become expert in it 4. To be 
fond of a great variety of dishes — ik a sure 
proof of a perverted stomach. 6. Prosperity 
— often leads persons to give way to their 
passions, and causes them to forget whence 
they came, what they are, and whither they 
are going. 6. Evil persons — asperse the 
characters of the good, by malicious tales 
1. Every man and woman have a good- 
proper to them, which they are to perfect 
and Jill up. To do this — ^is all that is re- 
quired of them ; they need not seek to be 
in the state of (mother. 

In pleasure*» dream, or $orrow*e hour, 

In crowded hall, or lonely bow'r. 

The bus'ness of my mk/— shall be — 

Forever — to remember thee. 
Who more than he ii worth doth tpmd, 
ET^nakeaarcgM— Uslifeto tnd. 
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83* EloaUioH or vocal delivery, relates 
to the propriety of utterance, and is exhib- 
ited by a proper enunciation, inflection and 
emphasis ; and signifies — the manner of de- 
livery. It is divi<fed into ttoo jwrtt ; the cor- 
rect, which respects the meaning of what is 
read or spoken ; that is, such a dear and ac- 
curate pronunciation of the words, as will 
render them perfectly intelligible ; and the 
rAetortcoZ, which supposes feeling ; whose 
object is fiilly to convey, and enforce, the 
entire senee, with all the variety, strength, 
and beauty, that taste and emotion demand. 

84. The fourth somid of C Is SH i 
after the accent, followed by ea, y\Alj 
ia,ie,eo, eon, and iau ; 0-CEAN; / ^jQ\ 
ja-<2»-rious jPA<^ci-on, te-na-cious /6^^^ j 
of his ltt«-ciou8 tpe-cies, ap-pre- \\>---0.' 
ci-ates his con-sci-en-tious as-5o- [Ciicu.) 
ci-ate, who e-niin-ci-ates his sap-o-na-cious 
pre-science: a 6rre-cian pro-/E-cient, with 
ca-pa-cious «tt-per-fi-cie8 and AoZ-cy-on pro- 
nim-ci-a-tion, de-pre-ci-ates the fe-ro-cious 
^2a-cier8, and ra-|xi-cions pro-mn-cial-isms 
of Cap-a-<2o-cia. 

85. The business of traininn: youth in 
Elocution, should betpn in childhood, before 
the contraction of bad habits, and while the 
character is in the rapid process of formation. 
The first school is the nursery : here, at 
least, may be formed a clear and distinct ar- 
ticulalion ; which is the ^rst requisite for 
good reading, speaking ana singing: nor can 
ease and grace, in eloquence and music, be 
separated from ease and grace in private life, 
and in the social circle. 

86. Irresol^urs. S, t, and ch, in many 
words, are thus pronounced : the 2tfs-cioo8 
no-tion of Cham-pagne and pree-ious su- 
gar, in re-ver-sion for pa-tients, is suf-jC- 
dent for the ex-p»Z-sion of f ran-sient ir-ra- 
tion-a2-i-ty from the ju-Jt-cial chev-a-2ter» 
of itftcA-i-gan, in Chi-ca-go; (She-eato-go,) 
the natt-se-a- ting ra-ci-oc-i- na- tions of sen- 
su-al cftar-la-tans to pro-m-ti-ate the peis- 
sion-ate mar-chioQ-ess ot Che-mung, are 
mi-nu-ti-a for ro-tion-al jCc-ures to make 
E-gyp-tian op-ft-cians of. 

Notes* L Thb aspintB dlpUhongal mml may be made, 
b]rpio]onKi]igflieletten«h,biairlijq)er,jA— ow. Seeengnvii^. 
S.Be«w«of praloDgiBgthtsMiindtoomadL & Exeraw oO the 
moKnlar, or ikdij pwtiof the body, lad let your efliorti be mkde 
from tbedomlrosion; I. e.tt» mil of the back; thtn girding up the 
loint of the mind 4. If jou do not feel refmhed and inTtgorated 
by then exerdaei, after an hoai^ pnradke, Teat aasared you are not 
in natBre«t path: if you neetwifli diffleolty, be partiealar to in- 
fona your teacher, who wiU point oat the ooum and the nmedly. 
S. C ia filent in Gar, faadict, Ck»aa, CteaJ-phoo, idence, muKle, 
■eeae, aeeptre, ftc: S; do. ia iile, Tit^oont, ijland, Ac: Ch, in 
•eUan^yacAt, (yet,) draekm. 

True love's the gift, which Chd has given 

To man alone, beneath the heaven. 

It ia the secret sfrnfotky. 

The silver chord, the silken He, 
. Which, heart— to heart, and mindr-io mind, 

In body, and in «oit2— can bind. 

Pleasant the sun. 
When Jlrst on this delightAil land he spreads 
His orient hsams* 



Pronrerbs. 1. He who sows bramhlee, must 
not go barrfeet. 2. It is better to do well, than 
to say well. 3. Looh before you leap. 4. JiToth- 
ing is so bad as not to be good for «oiiie-thing. 5. 
One fool in a hoose is enough. 6. Put off your 
armor, and then show yonr courage. 7. A right 
choice is half the battle. 8. The /ox— is very 
ennmiii^; but he is more cunning, that eatehee 
him. 9. When a person Is in fear, he is in no 
state for enjoyment. 10. When roguee fall out, 
honest men get their due. 11. JZeward—is eertak 
to the faithful. 12. Deceit— shows a little nUnd. 

Aneedote. A gentleman, who had lis- 
tened attentively to a long, diffuse and high' 
ly ornamented prayer, was asked, by one 
of the members, " if he did not think their 
minister was very gifted in prayer." 
" Yes ;" he replied, " I think it as good a 
prayer as was ever offered to a eongrega- 
tian.^ 

Ova Persoiuu If our knowledge of the 
outlines, proportions, and symmetry of the 
human form, and of natural attitudes and 
appropriate gestures were as general as it 
ought to be, our exercises would . be deter- 
mined by considerations of health, grace 
and rmrity of mind; the subject of clothing 
would be studied in reference to its true 
purposes — protection against what is with' 
out, and a tasteful adornment of the person ; 
decency would no longer be determined by 
fashion, nor the approved costumes of the 
day be at variance with personal comfort 
and ease of carriage ; and in the place of 
fantastic figures, caWeA fashionally dressed 
persons, moving in a constrained and artifi' 
cial manner, we would be arrayed in vest- 
ments adapted to our site, shape, and undu' 
lating outline of form, and with drapery 
flowing in graceml folds, adding to the 
elasticity of our steps, and to the varied 
movements of the whole body. 

Varletlei. 1. The true statesman will 
never j{a<ter the people ; he will leave that 
for those, who mean to 6e<rav them. 2. 
Will dying for principle8--j>»"o»r any thing 
more than the sincerity of the martyr t 3. 
Which is ihe stronger passion, love, or an- 
ger t 4. Public speakers — ought to live 
longer, and enjoy better health, than others ; 
and they wiU, if they speak right. 5. 
Mere imitationr—la always fruitless ; what 
we get from others, must be inborn iii us, 
to produce the designed effects. 6. Times 
of general calamity, and revolution, have 
ever been productive of the greatest minds. 
7. All mere external worship, in which the 
senses hear, and the mouth speaks, but in 
which the Zt/e— is unconcerned, is perfectly 
dead, and profiteth nothing, 
HaMtnal eTils— change not on a fiulde» i 
Bat many daye, and many sorrows. 
Conscious remorse, and mvnie*— must be felt, 
To curb desire, to break the stubborn wUl, 
And work a second nature In the soul. 
Ere «ireM-€an resumo the place she lost. 
Let the tenor of my li f e speak for me. 
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6T. Good reading and speaking is mv- 
$k ; and he who can ait unmoved by their 
charms, is a stran^r to correct tawte^ and 
lost in vuentibUtLy, A $mgle exhibition 
of natural eloquence, may kindle a lave of 
the art, in the bosom of an aspiring youth, 
which, in after life, will impd and ant- 
mate him — ^through a long career of ueeful- 
neat. Sd/'iaade men are the glory ox the 
world. 

88. D liAs tiro sounds I jErtt, it$ name 
sound ; DAME ; dart, dawn, \^„L, 
dab ; deed, dead ; die, did ; dole, ' ^^-'**' 
do, dog ; duke, duck, druid ; 
doit, doubt ; a dan-dy de-fraud- 
ed his. dad-dy of his sec-ond- 
hand-ed »«i-dle, and dubbed the C «> «" do 1 
had-dok a 2a-dy-bird ; the doub-le head-ed 
pad-dy, nod-dins at noon-day, de-ter-mined 
to rid-dle ted-ded hay in the nelds till dooms- 
day ; the dog-ged dry-tida ad-dict'ed to dep- 
re-(2a-tions, robbed the (2ay-dawn of its 
dread-ed cit-a-dem, and erred and strayed a 
eood deal the down-ward road to ad-en- 
dam. 

89. 1 must give all the sounds, particularly 
the final ones, with great care, and never 
ran the words together, making one, out of 
three. And — is pronounced six different 
ways ; only one of which is right. Some 
call it an, or en ; others, un, ^nd. or n ; 
and a few — and ; thus good-an-bad caus- 
^n-effect ; loaves-en-fishes, hills-un groves ; 
pen-un-ink, you-nd I, or youn-I ; an-de- 
said ; hooks-en-eyes, wor -sen-worse, pleas- 
ure-un-pain : cakes-n-beer, to-un-the ; roun- 
d^n-round, oi-d'n-young, voice-n-ear ; bread- 
en-butter ; vir-tu-n-vice ; Jame-zen- John : 
solem-un-sub-lime, up-'n-down, pie8*-n- 
cakes. I will avoid such glaring faults, and 
give to each letter its appropriate sound. 

Notes* L Hen the delicate ear may pereeive the aapirate 
after thavoM part of d^aa after A, and nme other letten. The 
Mcoi ia irad^ (tee eogmTing, ) by praMing the tongoe againat the 
ganaof theopper fare-teeth, (the iodion,) and the not of the 
month, beginning to laj i, without the e aound ; and the atpmOed 
part, by removiu the toqgue, and the organs taking ftma natnral 
poiitiona; but at^ giviog the atpbraU of the weal conaoDanta, 
any voeality. S. By wbiqwring the vocal connoanta, the aspi- 
late only it heard. & D ia aiknt in teml^el, Aofutaair, hand- 
nme, AomMcer-ehiei; and the lint d in Wednead&y, itadt-taolder, 
and in Dnie-per, ( JVee-per, ) and Dniea-ter, ( iVeet^er ). 4. Do not 
give the sound of/ to d in any word; aa— gnmd-eor, tciAkst, 
veid-are, ed-u-cate, otHhu-rate^ ered-u-loua, nod-o-laie, kc\ but 
qpaak them aa tboaf^ written grand-yur, aold-ynr, ftc. ; theaune 
analogy prevails in na-ture, fart-one, Ac. & The foUowmg parti- 
cipiala and adjectives, should be pronounced without abridgnent; 
a bless-ed man gives unfieign-ed thanks to his leam-ed friend, and 
beiov-edlady; some wing^ animals are ain^ things; yon say 
he curs'd and blea*d him, for he feignM that he had learaM hia 
lesssoD. 6. Pronounce words in the Bibley the same aa in other 

Aneedote. Blushing. A certain fa«A- 
ionable and dissipated youth, more famed 
for his red nose, than for his w^, on ap- 
proaching a/etnaie, who was highly rouged, 
said; **Miss; you blush from modesty J'"' 
** Pardon me Sir," — she replied, '* I blush 
from reflection.'"* 

KMi%s»s-^tk woman, not dieir btauteoiu looks 
Shall win my lavs. 



90. As practicing on the guttemts verv 
much improves the twtee, by giving it depth 
of tone, and imparting to it smoothness and 
strength, I will repeat the following, with 
force and energy, and at the same time con- 
vert all the breath into soimd : the dis-car- 
ded hands dread-ed the sounds of the muf- 
fled drums, that broke on the sad-den^d 
dream-er*s ears, mo^-dened by des-^tr; 
the blood ebb'd and flowed from their doub' 
le dy^d shields, and worlds on worlds, and 
friends on friends by thousands roird. 

Pitnrerbs. 1. An irritehU and pastiensU 
man— Is a downrltbt drunkard. 2. Better go to 
heavtn in rags, than to Ml, in amhro^lsry. 8. 
ConoMn aente— is the growth of all countries, 
bat very rar: 4. Death has nothing isrrihle in 
it, bat what iifs baa made to. fi. Every vice 
fights against naturs. 6. FoUy—\s never long 
pleased with Uself. 7. Oattt— is eheaysleKXons. 
8. He that shows his passion, tells his enemy 
where to kit him. 9. It is pride, not nature, that 
craves mwk. 10. Keep out of hroUt, and you 
will neither be a prineipal nor a vitneaa. 11. 
One dog barking, anotkar soon joins him. IS. 
Money— is a good Mfxant, bat a bad master. 

Changes. We see that all material ob- 
jects around us are changing ; their colors 
change just as ihepartides are disturbed in 
their relations. Tnis result is not owing to 
any natural cause, but to the Divine Power, 
And are there not higher influences more po- 
tent, tho* invisible, acting on man's moral 
nature, pervadine the deepest abysses of his 
affection, and the darkest recesses of his 
thoughts ; to purify the one, and enUshten 
the otAer, ana from the chaos of both — ^to 
educe order, beauty and happiness f And 
why is it noe changed f Shall we deny to 
his moral nature, the powers and eapacttieB 
which we assign to stocks and stones t Or, 
is the Almighty less inclined to bring the 
most highly endowed of his creatures into 
the harmony and blessedness of his own Di- 
vine Order t To aflirm either would be 
the grossest reflection o^ the character of 
God, and the nature of ms works. If man, 
then, be not changed, so as to reflect the 
likeness and image of his Creator and Re- 
deemer, it must oe in consequence of his 
own depraved vnU, and blinded understand- 
ing. 

Varieties. 1. Why is the letter D like 
a sailor 1 because it follows the C. 2. 
Books, ( says Lord Bacon, ) should have no 
vatrons, but truth and reason. 3. Who fol- 
lows not virtue in youth, cannot fly vice in 
old age. 4. Never 6«^— what you do not 
ttwni, because it is cheap ; it will be a dear 
article to you In the efut. 5. Those — ^bear 
disappointments the best, who have been 
most u«e(2 to them. 6. Confidence — produces 
mffe conversation than either wit or talent. 
7. Attend well to all that is said ; for noth* 
tn^f-Aexists in vain, either in outward cre- 
ation, in the mind, in the speech, or in the 
actions. 

Authors, before they write, shooldfMd. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BLOCUIIOH^ 



•1, l>o not hurry yoor enaooimtioa of 
words, precipitatiiig tyUabiU over tyUahU, 
md wonf over ward ; nor melt them together 
imo a inaflB of confusion, in pronouncing 
them ; do not abridge or prolong them too 
much, nor 9waUow nor force them ; but de- 
liver them from your vocal and articulating 
mgans, as golden coku 6x>m the mintt ac- 
curately impreMed, ^perfectly Jinuked^ neatly 
and elegantly struck, dUtinctt in due sue- 
eeuian, and of full weight. 



•r Tf when at the end of words, 

•fier c, /, ««, p, g, o. «, cl, and / •_ \ 
At with silent e, under the ac- (i^^^^ 
cent; FAC'D : he curs'd his' ^^^! 
atoff'd shoe, and dippM it in(i>.iBrAC7D.] 
poach''d eggs, that escaped from the vex'd 
cook, who watched the spicM food with 
arch'd brow, tripped his crisp'd feet, and 
dasVd them on the mash'^d hearth ; shepip^d 
and wi8i)^d a tune for the watched thiefwho 
iampM into the sack'd pan, and scratched 
lus blanched face, which eclipsed the chafed 
horae, that was attach^ and wrapped for a 
taz'd scape-grace. 

98. To read and speak with ease, aeeu- 
racy, and effect, are ^-eat accomplishments ; 
as degant and dign^ed as they are useful, 
and important. Manv covet the art, but 
few are willine to make the necessary op- 
pUeation: and f Aw makes ^«m2 readers and 
speakers, bo very rare. Suceees depends, 
ivincipaliy, on the students own exertions, 
uniting correct theory with ftdthftd practice, 

•4. Ixr^gwimn. T— generally has this 
sound; the lit-tle tat-ler tit-tered at the 
taff«-fnl (es'pot, and cauffht a fompl-ing 
far-tar by his sa-(t-e-ty ; ue stout Tt-tan 
took a teO-tale ler-ma-gant and thrust her 
asainst the toc-ter-ing tow-ers, for twist-'mg 
the frvt-ters ; Tt-tus takes the pe^-u-lent 
osl-casts, and tos-ses them into na-ture^s 
ptu-tures with the tttr-tles; the guests of 
the hosts at-tract a great deal of at-fen-tion, 
and ««&-Bti-tute their pre-texts for tem- 
pests; the eoo-et-ous part-ner, i2M-ti-tute of 
/ort-une, states that when the steed is stol- 
en, he shuts the su-ble door, lest the grao- 
i*ty of his ro-<»«-di-ty tip his <ae-tics into 
iion-«n-ti-ty. 

When a twtatar, a twkQn^ wUl twiit him a twMt 
Ibr hrfaliiiff hb twiik, beSne twina (Mh iotwtat ; 
But if omSt the twines of tbe tWHt (k) tcntwW, 
nte twine flwt mtwirietli VBtwiiMii flw twiit 

Votes. L TUi darto-lingul loand may be nede lij 



t tt)( 



pranl againt the opper h«rt tsalh, and fhandtailjr rewnvd, 
■ indicated bf the eavraviiV. t. r ii aUant when pnoeded by 
And followed by the abbreTiataltenDioatioiMm,b. Apoifle, 
tfUen, Euteo, episfle, often, caiOe, peifle, nOen, whiafle, chaiten, 
bvfle, diriitan; in eda<, bO-Iet-doiiz, deboC, hanl-boy, eomaC^ 
tefoc, boriler, mortage, ChriKnaa, TmeUm, and Owintl, in 
ebBrtHmt and nii»<le4ae. a The adjectivvi, blew!, caned, fee. 
•neieeptiou to the rule fbr prooonncfaisdi 4 Oonaoaaaliaie 
nHlhaei doable in their pramndtttkn, aMboi«|i not fgan^b 
<te nmM q)ellii«; pitJed, (pit4Bd,) liw, Cri^^v^ bomj 
(•«*Mr,) ate. mnntm at 
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1. JVmm of you know when the 

sboe phuhm. 2. One nay live and lemm, a 
Remenbtr the rackMuiv. 4. Bach as the tr«» is, 
such is iba fruit. 5. The biggest kor»M ar« not 
the best traveUre. 6. What cannot be cured, 
must be endured. 7. You cannot catch old birds 
with eJu^. 8. JlrguvMut — seldom convinces awy 
one, contrary to bis htclination*. 9. A horse— is 
neither heUer, nor worte, for his trapjringe. 10. 
Content— ie the pkilo»opker*$ stone, that turns all 
it Untekes into gold. 11. Never sport, with the 
opinions of otkere. 12. Be prompt in evsry tiling. 



&(f— slone, in nature rooted fkst. 
Attends us— jErst, and leaves us— Isst 

6 



President Harriaon, in his 
last out-door exercise, was assisting the gard- 
ner in adjusting some grape-vines. The gard- 
ner remarked, that there would be but little 
iMf in trailing the vines, so ftur as any fruit 
was concerned; for the boys would come on 
Sunday, while the ftmily was at ekurd^ and 
steal all the grapes; and soggested to the 
general, as a gum-d against such a loss, that 
he shotdd purchase an activ« uMEfeMog. 
Said the general, ** Better employ an active 
Sabbath-mchocl teacher ; a dog may take care 
of the grapes, but a good Sabbath-school 
teacher will take care of the gropes and the 
boys too.** 

Hoaae. Wherever we ftxifii, in whatever 
eUmate or land we are cast, by the accidents 
of human life, beyond, the mouftlotris or b^ 
yond the oeean, in the legislative halls of the 
CapUol, or in the retreats and shades of pri^ 
vote life, our hearts turn, with an irresistible 
instinct, to the cherished ijpo^, which ushered 
us into existence. And we dwell, with dfi- 
ligk^l associati<ms, on the recollection of 
the streams, in which, during our boyish 
days, we bathed, the/ovnloins at which we 
drank, the piney jiSeM*, the hills and the vol" 
leys where we sported, and the friends, who 
shared these enjoyments with us. 

Varieties. 1. If we do weU, shall we Urjt 
be accepted f 2. A guilty oansc^mce — ^para- 
lyzes the enogies of the 6o/de«r mind, and 
enfeebles the stoutest heart 3. Persons in 
love, generally reaolne—^t, and reason of' 
tenvard, 4. AU contingencies have a Prov- 
idence in them. 5. If these principles of El- 
ocution be correct, practicing them as here 
taught, will not make one formal and ar» 
tificial, but natural and effectuous. 6. Be 
above the opinion of the world, and act from 
your own sense of right and wrong. 7. AU 
christians believe the soul of man to be tm- 
mortal .- if, then, the souls of nil, who have 
departed out of the body from this world, are 
m the spiritual world, what millions of hi- 
habitants must exist therein ! 

The man, who coneeereUe his powers. 

By vigorous ^ert, and an honest aim^ 

At once, he draws the sting of life, and ieaik ; 

He walks with Xatmre ; and ker paths— are 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



95. Let the position be ered, and the body 
balanced on the foot upon which you stand: 
banish all care and anxiety from the mind; 
let the forehead be i)erfectly smooth, the 
lungs entirely guie^cenf, and make erery ef- 
fort from the abdominal region. To expand 
the thorax and become straight, strike the 
PALMS of the hands together h^ore, and the 
hacks of them behind, turning the thumbs 
upward : do all with a united action of the 
body and mind, the center of exertion being 
in the small of the back ; be in earnest, but 
husband your breath and strength; br«ithe 
often, and be perilsctly /re^, easy, indepen- 
detit, and natural, 

96. F lias two soimdst first, name 
sound'. FIFE ; off with the scarf yJ<L, 
from the calTs head; the af-fdr ^XltX\ 
ble buf/oon,/o«A-ftd to its gaf^li^i^^y. 
fer, lifts his wife's /a-ther from ^ -- 

the cQf-fin, and puts in the fret- l'i»FiPB.] 
ftil «*/-fy ; fear-M. of the ef/«rf«, ^efngkt- 
fVil/eMow prcf'fers his Aone^-ker-chief to fire 
ofi the dartrdrufftrom the^-iul fool's of/en- 
sive/otrZ-ing-piece. 

97. If you read and speak slow, and ar- 
ticulate vf ell, you will always be heard with 
attention ; although your delivery, in other 
respects, may be very faulty .• and remem- 
ber, that it is not necessary to speak very 
loitd, in order to be understood, but very dis- 
tinctly, and, of coiurse, deliberately. The 
sweeter, and more musical your voice is, the 
better, and the ikrther you may be heard, 
the more accurate will be your pronunciO' 
tion, and with the more pleasure and prqfit 
will you be listened to. 

98. Irregulars, Gh and Ph frequently 
have this sound; Phil-ip Brough, laugh'd 
enough at the phantoms of the her-mopA-ro- 
dite phi-tos-o-phy, to make the nymph Saph- 
i-ra have at^hthis-ircal hic-cough; the ser- 
aph's draught of the proph^e-cy was lith-o- 
graph'd for an epVa of phos-pho-res^nt 
naph-ihsi, and a spher^i-ctd trough of tough 
phys-ic 

Notes. 1. To make lliu dento4«bial upinte, pnn the 
under lip agaiivt the upper fore teeth, u ■een in the engFaTin;, 
aad blow out the fint loand of the wori f in! 2. OA, ue 
iileiit in droaght, buirouf A, nif A, hi; A, tanouj-At, doug\ flif At, 
etc.; and PA and A in pAtMe-i-cal. & The diiEculty of applying 
ruto, to the pronunciation of our language, may be illiatrated by 
the two fallowing linea, where ougA is pronounced in different 
wayi ; as o, i^ff, Oj^^, 010, oo^ and och. Tliou{^ the tough oougA 
and Aiecoug^A plough me throuji^ O'er lifis's dark lough my oouiw 
I will pursue. 

Anecdote. Natural Death. An old man, 
who had been a dose observer all his l\fe, 
when dangerously sick, was urged by his 
friends, to take advice of a quack; but objec- 
ted, saying, — *'I wish to die a natural 
death." 

The patient mind, by fielding—ovnrcotMS. 



ProrerlMU 1. AfM— is a food fc-asl/uf, bvC 
a bad supper. 2. It is right to put nery thing to 
its proper use. 3. Open confession-^-is jfood for 
the soul. 4. Pride— must have a fM. 6. The 
leioer mill -stone— grinds as well as the upper 
one. 6. Venture not all in one vBeeel. 7. What 
one ardently deeiree, he easily helievee. 8. Tield- 
in£—iM sometimes the best way of eueeeeding. 
9. A man that breaks his word, bids others be 
falee to him. 10. Amendment— ]a repentance. 11. 
There is nothing useless to a person of eerne. 
13. The band of the ittZtf^ent— maketh rich. 

Patience and PerseT-erance. Let any 

one consider, with attention, the structure 
of a common engine to raise water. Let 
him observe the intricacy oi ihe machinery, 
and behold in what vast quantities one of 
the heaviest elements is forced out of its 
course ; and then let him reflect how many 
experiments must have been tried in vatn, 
how many obstacles overcome^ before a frame 
of such wonderful variety in its parts, oould 
have been successfully put together : after 
which consideration let nim pursue his en- 
terprise with hope of success , supporting 
the spirit of industry , by thinking how much 
may be done by patience and perseverance. 

Varieties. Was the last war with Eng- 
landn^'ustifiable ? 2. In every thing you 
undertake, have some definite oJ^'ecf in mind. 

3. Persons of either sex — ^may captivate, by 
assuming a feigned character; but when the 
deception is found out, disgrace and unhap- 
piness will be the consequences ofihejraud, 

4. All truths — are the forms of heavenly 
loves; snd tm falsities — are the forms of i»- 
femal loves. 6. While we co-oi>erate with 
Nature, we cannot labor too much — ^for the 
development and perfection of body and 
mind; but when we force or contradict her, 
so far from mending and improving "the 
human form divine,** we actually degrade 
it below the brute. 6. How ridiculous some 
I)eople make themselves api)ear, by giving 
their opinions for or against a thing, with 
which they are una^oquainted I 7. The law 
of Grod is diioine and eternal, and no person 
has a right to alter, add, ot diminish, one 
word: it must speak for itself, and stand by 
itself. 

Who needs a teacher— to admoni&h him, \mist 7 
That JImA— is grase 1 That earthly things— are 
What are our joy«— but dreamt 7 and what our 
But goodly ehadotoe in the eummer cloud ? [hopee^ 
There*8 not a tDtiuI that blows, but heare with it 
Some rainbow promise. Not a moment flies, 
But puts its McJfcJe— in the fields of life, \earu. 
And mows its ikoueands, with their joye and 
Our early daye !— How o/Mn— back 
We turn— on L^e*e bewildering track. 
To where, o'er kill, and vaUey, plays 
The eunligkt of oar early daye I 
A. monkey, to reform the times, 
Resolved to visit foreign cttmee. 
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99. He who attempts to make an inroad 
on the existing gtate of things, though evi- 
dently for the hetteTf will find a few to en- 
eourage and €uai»t him, in effecting a use- 
ful reform ; and many who will treat his 
honest exertions with resentment and con- 
tempt, and clin^ to their old erron with a 
fonder pertinactty, the more vigoroQs is the 
eflK>rt to tear them firom their arms. There 
is more hope of a fool, than of one wise in 
his own conceit. 



100. Tl&e sM<nMl saiud oT F, is tliAt 

•f Vt OF; (never off, nor»o;) 

ihere'o{ here-^, wkere-oi; the /^'^^K 

only words in our language, in /4^^^S 

which JF, has this sound: a K^^^) 

piece of cake, not a piece-u- 

cake, nor a piece-ur-cake. [ r h or. ] 

101. Muscle Breakers. Thou waft'd'st 
the rickety skiff over the mountain height 
clifis, and clearly saw^st the full orb'd moon, 
in whose silvery and effulgent li^ht, thou 
reef d^st the haggled sails of the ship- wreck- 
ed vessel, on the rock- bound coast oi Kam- 
«ca£-ka. He was an unamiable, disrespecf- 
fiil, incommttnicative, disingenuous, formi- 
dftble, unmanageable, intolerable ana pusi- 
Jonimous old bachelor. Get the lisitest 
amended edition of Charles Smith's Thu- 
cjf^-i-des, and study the colonist^s best in- 
terests. 

loa. Irr«siilars« V has this vocal aspi- 
rate ; also Ph in a few words ; my vain nepft- 
ew, iSte-phen rbn-de-ver, he-lieves Fe-nus 
a t;e«-tal t7ir-gin, who viv-i-fiea his shiv-er- 
ed liv-BTt and im-proves his wZ-vet voice, 
so as to speak with tn'v-id viv-or-i-ty ; the 
brave chev-a-Zier he-haves like a «oZ-a-tile 
con-9er-va-tive, and says, he loves white 
wine Mn-e-gar with veal vicf-uals every 
warm day in the vo-cal vales of Vu-co-vlir. 

103. Faults in articulation, early con- 
tracted, are suffered to gain strength by hob- 
ft, and i^^ow so inveterate by <tme, as to be 
almost incurable. Hence, parents should 
assist their children to pronounce correctly t 
in their first attempts to speak, instead of 
permitting them to pronounce in a faulty 
manner : but some, so far from endeavoring 
to correct them, encourage them to go on in 
their baby talk ; thus cultivating a vicious 
mode of articulation. Has vnsdomfied from 
men ; or was she driven away f 

Notes. 1. This diphthonsal found, b made like tbat of /, 
with the addition of a vote aound in the larynx: we engnviDg. 2. 
Aniodificattoo of thia eound, with tbeapperliporer^ppingtbeuD* 
der aw, and blowing down on the chin, gives a very good Imita- 
tion of the humble-bee. 3. Avoid nying gim me some, for give 
ue some ; I haint got any, for I have not got any ; I dont luff to 
go; tMT, 1 don't love, (like rather,) to go ; youni Aa^to do it; for 
JM will haoe to do it. 

What is a roan. 
If his chief good and market of his timet 
Be but to sleep and feed 7 A heasU no more. Sure, 
He, thH made us, with such large discourae, 
looking before, and «^er, gave us not 
That capability— And ^^od-Iike reasorit 
To rust in us — unused. 



Proverbs* 1. A good eaass ssakef a stoat 
heart, and a strong arm. 2. Better ten guilty 
persons escape, than one innoeently suffer. 3. 
CrmiiiaXf — are puniehed, tbat crime may be pre' 
vented. 4. I>rK»Jk«iiii««c— turns a man out of 
hiwue^, and leaves a beast in his room. 6. He 
that goes to church, with an evil intention, goes 
on the devU^s errand. 6. Most things have han- 
dies ; and a vm^ man takes bold of the best. 7. 
Our fiaUerers—e^te our roost dangerous enemies ; 
yet they are oAen in our own bosont^ 8. Pover- 
ty— makes a roan acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. 9. Make yourself all honey, and the 
Jliee will be sure to devour you. 10. Many talk 
like philosophers, and live likvfooU. 11. A stitch 
in tme— eaves nine. 12. The idle man's head, is 
the devil's workshop. 

Anecdote. School master and pttpil. A 
school masteF— asked a boy, one very cold 
winter morning, what was the Latii — ^for 
the word cold: at which the boy hesitated, 
— saying, I have it at my ftnger*s ends. 

Ourselves and Others* That man — 
deserves the thanks of his country, who con- 
nects with his own — the good of others. 
The ^At/o5opAer— enlightens the world; 
the 9}umt4/'ac/urer— employs the needy ; and 
the merchant — gratifies the rich, by procu- 
ring the varieties of every clime. The mif 
ser, altho' he may be no burden on society, 
yet, thinking only of himself, affi>rds no one 
«toe— either prqfit, or pleasure. As it is not 
of any one — to have a very large share of 
happiness, that man will, of course, have the 
largest portion, who makes himself— n part- 
ner in the happiness of others. The bekev- 
OLEWT — are sharers in every one's Joys, 

Varieties. 1 . Ought not the study of our 
language be made part of our education ? 

2. He who is slowest in making a promise, is 
generally the most faithftil in performing it 

3. They who are governed by reason, need 
no other motive than the goodness of a thing, 
to induce them to practice it 4. A reading 
people — ^will become a thinking people ; and 
then they are capable of becoming a ration' 
al and a great people. 5. The happiness of 
every one — depends more on the state of his 
own mind, than on any external circum- 
stance; nay, more than all external things 
put together. 6. There is no one so despica- 
ble, but may be able, in some way, and at 
some time, to revenge our impositions, 7. 
Desire — seeks an end : the nature of the de- 
sire, love and life, may be known by its end. 

When lowly JIferii— feels misfortune's blow, 

And seeks relief ft-om penury and wo, 

Hope Alls with rapture— every generous heart. 

To share its treasures, and its hopes impart ; 

As, rising o'er the sordid lust of gold, 

It shows the impress— of a heavsnly mould ! 

Whose nature is — so ftir A'om doing harm. 
That he suspects none. 
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PfUNCIPLES OF SLOCtTTIOVr* 



104« £a aU flchoolB, one leadiiis object 
should be, to teach the seUnee and art of 
reading and speaking with effect : they ought, 
indeed, to occupy seven-fold more time than 
at present Tetichera should strive to improve 
themselves, as well as their pupils, and feel, 
that to them are committed the fliture orators 
of our country. A fiist-rate reader is much 
more ustful than a first-rate performer on a 
piano, or any other artificial instrument 
Nor is the voice of song sweeter than the 
voice of eloquence: there may be eloquent 
readers, as well as eloquent speakers, 

105. O luM tluree BoutkOBt Jirst, name 
■ound, or that of /, before e, i, 

and y, generally : GEM ; G^n^er- Jy^^^" 
•1 Ghent, of gi-ant ^e-nius, sug- (u^^^ 
gests that the o^g--i-nal mag-ic \JJ^S^ 
of the Jrag-ile g^heey has gen- "^ 
er-a-ted the gen-e^oM-gy of Gcor- to in gem.) 
gi-um Si-dus; the ^eor-gics of George Ger- 
man are ex-a^-er-a>ted by the pan-e-^^-ics 
of the to^-i-cal acr-geant; A^-dro-gen, og-y- 
gen and ging-aeng, g-cr-min-ate gen-tecl gin- 
ger-bread for the o-ng--i-nal ab-o-ng"-i-nes of 
Ge-n€-va. 

106. It is of the first importance, that the 
reader, speaker and singer he free and unre- 
strained in his manner ; so as to avoid using 
the chest as much as possible, and also of 
being monotonous in the flow of his words : 
thus, there w\ll be perfect correspondence — 
of ihs feelings, thoughts and actions. Look 
out upon Nature; all lafree, varied, and eX' 
pressive ; such should be our delivery. Na- 
ture — abhors monotony, as much as she does 
a vacuum. 

107. Irregulars. J generally has this 
sound. The je-June judge Just'ly jeal^wB 
of Ju-lia's joy, joined her to^u-ba James in 
June or July; iheju-sy jus-W-fy the joke, in 
ycrfe-ing the jave-lm. of Jiw-pi-ter from the 
jol'\y Je«-u-it, and ^am-ming it into the jov- 
i-al Jew, to the Jeop-ta-dy of the Jeer-mg 
JocJc-ey, 

Notes* L This triphtbOQgal mmd, u are most ofthe other 
vocal ooDSonantB, is eompospd of a vocai and aipiratt. To make 
tt, compreas die teeth, and begin to pronounce the-word judge^ 
W7 load; and when you have made a aonnd, e. i. got to the u, 
flop instantly, and you will perodve the proper sound; or be. 
gin to piononnoe the letter g, but put no e to it : see eqgnving. 
S. Tlie three sounds, of which this is composed, are that of the 
nine sound of d, and those of e, and A, onmbined. B. Breath as 
well as voia sounds, may be arrested, or allowed to esoqie, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sound to be produced. 

Anecdote. A pedlar — overtook another 
of his tribe on the road, and thus accosted 
him: ** Hallo, firiend, what do you carry ?" 
« Rum and Whisky," — ^was the prompt re- 
ply. " Good," said the other ; " you may go 
ahead; I cairy gravestones." 

The quiet tea, 
Th% like a giant, resting from his toil. 
Sleeps in the morning ncn* 



Prorerbe* 1. He that tsafa trouble, it were 
a pity be ihoold miu it. S. Stnor and «m»— ave 
seldom fted-fellows. 3. It is a wisw^U sight M 
see a poor man proud, and a rich man avariei&tt$. 
4. One cannot^y witbont virigg. 5. The fmrat 
rose at last is wihtrod. 6. The httt evidence of 
a clegyman's utofyiikeoa, is the holy lives of hik 
parishonoro. 7. We are rarely so wnfortumaU, 
or so happy, as we think we are. 8. A friend in 
noed, is a friend indeed. 9. Bought wit is the 
beet, if not bought too deaf. 10. Disputations-^ 
leave tmth in the mUdU, and the partiee at both 
ends. 11. We mtist do and Uve. 12. ▲ dUigeut 
pen supplies many thoughts. 

Autbortty ana OPnttlL. Who has not 

observed how much more ready mankind aie 
to bow to the authority of a name, than 
yield to the evidence of truth? However 
strong and vncontestible — the force of rech- 
soning, and the array of facts of an individ- 
ual, who is unknown to /ame, a slavish u;orAf 
— ^will weigh and measure him by the obscu- 
rity of his name. Integrity, research, seir 
ence, philosophy, fact, truth, and goodness — 
are no shield against ridicule, and misrepre- 
sentation. Now this is exceedingly humilia- 
ting to iihe freed mind, and shows the great 
necessity of looking at the truth itself for the 
evidence of truth. Hence, we are not to be- 
lieve what one says, because he says it, but 
because we see that it is true : this course is 
well calculated to make us independent rea- 
soners, speakers, and writers, and constitute 
.us, as we were designed to be — ^frexmes^, in 
feeling, thought and ad. 

Varieties. 1. How long was it, from the 
discovery of America, in 1492, by Columbus^ 
to the commencement of the Revolutionary 
War, in 1775 ? 2. Most of our laws would 
never have had an existence, if evU actions 
had not made them necessary, 3. The grand 
secret— of never failing — ^in propriety of 
deportment, is to have an intention — of al- 
ways doing what is right, 4. Only 'that, 
which is sown here, will be reap'd hereafter, 
6. Is there more than one God ? 6. The hu- 
man race is so connected, that the well inten- 
tioned ^orts of each individual — are never 
lost; but are propagated to the mass; so 
that what one — ^may ardently desire, another 
— ^may resolutely endeavor, and a third, or 
tenth, may actually accomplish, 7. All 
thought is dependent on the wUl, or volun* 
iary principle, and takes its quality there- 
from : as is the vnll, such is the thottght ; for 
the thought — is the uHll, in form ; and the 
state of the will — ^may be knoum by that 
form. 

Go abroad, upon the paths of Jfature. and when 
Its voices whisper, and its silent things {aU 

Are breathing the deep beauty of the toofld. 
Kneel at its simple altar, and the Ood, 
Who hath the living waters— shall be there. 
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109. BtoeuHonr-^iM not, as Mine eiTone- 
OBdy fluppoee, an art of something mi^icuU 
in tones, looks and geshtres, that may be 
learned by imUaHon. The ptineiples teach 
Qs—to exhibit truth and nature dressed to 
adeantage .- its objects aie, to enable the rea- 
der, and speaker, to manifest his thoughts, 
and feelings, in tiie most pleasing, perspic 
U0U8, snd forcible manner, so as to charm the 
affections, enlighten the understanding, and 
leave the deepest, and most permanent im- 
pression, on the mind of the attentive hearer. 

100. Tbe seeond sound iRf Gy Is luirdy 
or gutteral, before a, o, u, I, r, 
and oft^n before e, and i; also, 
at the end of monosyllables, and 
sometimes at the end of dissyl- 
lables, and their preceding syUa- 
HkB. GAME; a giddy goose io«oame.i 
got a d-gar, and gave it to a gan^grene beg^ 
gar: Scrog-gins, of BroMig-nag, growls 
oyer his green-glass go^-gles, whidi the big 
ne^o gath-er-ed from the bog-gy 9tMig--mire ; 
a gid-dy gig-gling girl glides into the grog- 
ge-ry,'and gloats over the ^ru-el in the great 
pig-pn of the rag^ged grone^-mother, ex- 
daim-ing, dig or beg, the game is gone. 

110. Foreigners and natvoes may derive 
essenUeU aid from this system of mental and 
vocal philosophy ; enabling them to read and 
speak the language correctly f vrhich they 
most certainly ought to do, before they are 
employed in our schools .■ for whatever chil- 
<fren learn, they should learn correctly. Good 
teachers are quite as necessary in the pri- 
mary school, as in the Academy or College : at 
least, so thought Philip, king of Macedon, 
when he sent his son Alexander to Aristotle, 
the great philosopher, to leain his letters: 
and Alexander says, he owed more to his 
teacher, than to Iub father. i 

111. ijrregnlKrth Gh, in a fow. words, 
has this sound : tho', stiic»tly spealdog, the h 
is sBent. The ghast^ly binvgher stood a- 
ghast to see the ghost of the ghyil, eat the 
g*a»-tly gher-kiDB in the ghostly btirgh. 
They are silent in—- the neigA^bois tau^4t 
their dau^A-ters to ploug-A with de-hght, 
thoagh they cau^ At a ftir-lou^A / &c 

Notes* 1. This vocaa aound i$ made, by prnainf the raote 
cTllie bngneagaizirttlieQvu^iou tocloMthetbnMt,aBdb^imiaK 
to ny fo, without the o; the soood h iadiereepted lower dowqAiu 
(hat of drat d, and the Jaw dropped non; olMrra ahotlie vocal 
and aq>inte; the aoaod it fiabhed, howeror, in (Ua, ai ip all oth- 
er inataneea of making the vocal co na n aa at^ bj the organa re- 
■miiq; their Datiml pocition, either for another eflbrt, or for 
■lenee. 2. If practice enabtai penona witti half the oaoal num- 
ber of fin^en to accompliah whatever maanal labor thajimda^ 
take; think, how much may be done inthiaart, by tfaoae who poa- 
HH Qieir vocal orgaoa complete, provided they panne the coone 
hoe indicated,— there ia nothing like flieae vocal gynmaitica. 

'Tifl autumn. Many, and naity a fleeting age 
Bath faded, since the primal morn of Time ; 
And silently the slowly joorneylng ytart. 
All ndolntt of counllest Masons, pass. 



118. Freedoaa oC 'nM»«9]it. B«Waie 
of pinning yoxa faith to another's sleeve — of 
forming your own opinion entirely on that 
of another. Strive to attain to a modest inde- 
pendence of mind, and keep clear of leading* 
strings: follow no one, where you cannot 
see the road, in which you are desired to 
walk : otherwise, you will have no comfvdmet 
in your ofom judgment, and will become a 
changeling all your days. Remember the 
old adage — " let every tub stand on its own 
bottom/" And, **nevet be the maie shadow 
of another.** 

ProT-erlMU 1. He dies like a beatt, who has 
done no good while he lived. 2, 'Tis a base 
thing to hetraf a man, because he trusted you. 3 
JTiMVM— imagine that nothing can be done with- 
out knavery. 4. He is not a wiee man, who pays 
more for a thing than it is vortk. 6. Learnings 
is a eceptre to eomOt and a bauble— \o otkere. S. 
Jfo tyrant can Uke from you your knowledge, 7, 
Only that which is honeetly got— is true gain. 
8. Pride — is as loud a beggar as want ; and a 
great deal more eauey. 9. TMt Is a tad child, 
that goea Uke a top ; no longer than it is whip' 
ped. 10. It is hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right. II. Learn to bear disappointment cheer- 
fully. 12. Eradicate your pr«;«dteM. 

Anecdote. A sharp Eye. A witness, 
during the assizes, at York, in England, 
after several ineffectual attempts to so on 
with his story, declared, "he could not 

Sroceed in his testimony, if Mr. Brougham 
id not take his eyes off from him.*^ 

Varieties. 1. Which does society the 
most injury, the robber, the slanderer, or the 
murderer t 2. In every period of life, our tah 
ents may be improved, and our mind expan^ 
ded by education. 3. The mind is powerful, 
in proportion as it possesses powernil truths, 
reduced to practice, 4. Give not the meats 
and drinks of a man, to a child ; for how 
should they do it good t 5. A proveHj, well 
applied at the end of a phrase, often makes 
a very happy conclusion : but beware of 
using such sentences too often. S, Extrav- 
agant-— and misplaced eulogiums — ^neither 
honor the ooe, who bestows them, nor the 
person, who receives them. 7. Apparent 
truth — has its use, but genuine t * th a 
greater use: and henoe, it is the p* t of 
eaisdomr-Ho seek it. 

TIs midniiflif$ holy honr.-«]id sQtnu now 

b bnodiof, like a gentle SptrUy o*tor 

TheadllandpalaeleaBtoorU. Hark! ontheioinA 

The bOPt deep tones are swetlhif,— tk the ftnaS 

or flte departed year. Kofimeraltniu 

U twMpfaig past,— yet, on the fltmtm, and toood; 

With oietoacboly ligh^ the moonbeami mt, 

Uke a pale, apotleaa f^vtid;— the air is stirred, 

jb by a fnouma'a sif^i— and on yon dotMi, 

That floakonatai and ptaeidly tfarou|h faeaveo, 

'nu4i<ril»-or the SBOioM-aeeiB to stand ; 

Toonc l^pring, brisfat Summer, JhiittnmU tolema toon. 

And mnter, with his aged locks, and breathe, 

In moomfU cadences, that oome abroad 

Like flte fhr w^id-haip^ wild and toncbfng wail, 

A melanehidy dfrye-o^ the dead year-. 
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113. These principles of oratory— ar^ 
well calculated to accustom the mind to the 
closest investigation and reasoning; thus, 
afibrding a better discipline for the scientific, 
rational f and a^ectvoM faculties of the mind, 
than even the study of the mathematics: for 
the vohole man is here addressed, and all his 
mental poivers, and all his acquirements^ are 
called mto requisition. This system is a 
fieiy ordeal ; and those who pass through it, 
understandingla, and practically^ will come 
out purified as by fire: it solves difficulties, 
and leads the mind to correct conclusions, 
respecting what one is to do, and what one 
is not to do. 

114:. Tlie tlOrd sound of G is that of 
Zh} which, tho' common to s 
and z, is derived to this letter sJl^^, 
from the French; or, perhaps 
we should say, the words in 
which G has this sound, are , _ 
French words not Anglicised ,(. .^ ju^,f,„ , 
-nor made into English. The ^"^ "" ^^^^ 
pro'te-ge (pro*ta-«Aa, a person protected, or 
patronized,) during his bad-e-na^«, (bad-e- 
na2hj light or pUyful discourse,) m the me- 
fw^-e-ry, (a place for the collection of wild 
animals, or their collection,) on the mi-rage, 
(me-razA, an optical illusion, presenting an 
image of water in sandy deserts,) put rouge, 
(roozh, red paint for the face,) on the char- 
^e-d^af-fair, (shar-zAa-dif-fare, an ambassa- 
dor, or minister of seconder v rank.) 

115. This vjork informs the pupils as the 
master toorkman does the apprentice : it 
teaches the principles, or rules, and the way 
to apply them ; and when they are thus ap- 
plied to practice, he has no more use for 
them : indeed, its rules and directions serve 
him the same purpose as the ^uide-post 
does the traveler; who, after vuiting the 
place, towards which it directs, has no fur- 
ther need of of it. 

116. Irregulars. S often has this sound, 
and Z, generally. The az-ure ad-Ae-sion to 
the am-&ro-sial en-c2o-sures is a ro-se-ate 
treaS'\Lre of vts-ions of pleas-ureB ; the sei- 
zure of the otz-ier^s en-thu-ei-Aam is an in- 
va-sion of the gla-iier^B di-vt-sions of the 
scis-sors; the Ao-sier takes the &ra-zier*s 
cro-sier with a-&7ia-sions and cor-ro-sions by 
ex-po-sure, and frea«-ures it up without e- 
{is-ions. 

Notes. 1. Thb Tocal triphOwiigal oonmiuit aoimd may be 
nude, bjr pbdng the orgua, u If to pronoaiioe A in jftote, and ad> 
Aug a voice nuad, trcm theluynz; or,by diawin( out the woaod 

of the imaginuy woid xftuTB, ah we. 2. Aaaljte tbtrntoaadt 

thn; give thejMMWDd of e, keep the teeth ttillcompreMed, add 
flie tuptrateof ik, end then prefix the vocality; «■ revene the pro. 
een. OuaUenthi--tiieiBarli|:nphk«mofdiepoif-iiaatgiat,faa- 
pKfiu the en«isB?t d»4-phn«in, and gnawi into Char^e^nafne^ 
ie4a«l-io. 

Anecdote. A considerate Minuter, A 
very dull clergyman, whose delivery was 
monotonous Kaa uninteresting to his hearers, 
putting manv of the old folks a«?eep— said to 
the boys, who were plaving in the gallery ; 
** Don't make so much noise there; you 
will awake your parents below." 

For tiM, njr Io<— was what I fouffM; to be, 
Ini^c,ordbafA,the/Mrtat,-4Ddtbe/f«b I 



ProverlM. 1 . Impttdenes, and wit, are vastly 
different. 2. Keep tby shop, and thy shop will 
keep tkee. 3. Z.wf«iwr«— bear no good of tbem- 
■elvea. 4. Make Jkay while the sun shines. 5. An 
ounce of discretion is worth a pound of wH. 6. 
Purposing, without performing, is mere fooling. 

7. Quiet persons— are welcome every where. 

8. Some have been thought brave, because they 
were afraid to run away. 9. A 2tat^— is a bravo 
towards Ood, and a coward towards men. 10. 
Without Vi friend, the world is a wilderness 11. 
A young man idle,—&n old man— needy. 12. /J«- 
solution, without action, is a slothful folly. 

Reading Rooms. Incalculable good 
might be done to the present and the rising 
(generation, by the estabhshment, in every 
town and viUage in our country, oi Public 
Reading Rooms, to be supported by volun- 
tary svSscriptiim: indeed, it would be wise 
in town authorities to sustain such institu- 
tions of knowledge by direct taxation. Oh! 
when shall we wake up to a consideration 
of things above the mere love of moTiey-ma- 
king. 

Varieties. 1. Did Napoleon — do more 
evil than good — to mankind ? 2. A neces- 
sary part of eood manners — ^is a punctual 
observation ot time; whether on matters of 
civility, business, or pleasure. 3. It is ab- 
surd-^to expect that your friends will re- 
member you, after you have thought proper 
to forget them, 4. How much pain has bor- 
rowed trouble cost us. 5. Adversity— 'hw 
the effect of eliciting talents, which, in pros- 
perous circumstances, would have lain dor- 
mant. 6. When the infidel would persuade 
you to abandon the Bible, tell him you will, 
when he will bring you a better book. 7. 
When the mind becomes persuaded of the 
truthoivi thing, it receives that thing, and it 
becomes a part of the person's life : what 
men seek, they find. 

The spacious jlrmament— on high. 

With all the blue etherial shy. 

And spangled heavens, a skimng Arame, 

Their great origiml proclaim. 

Th' unwearied sun—Uom day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display ; 

And publishes^to so'ry land, 

The work—ot an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wond'rous tale 

And, nightly, to the list'ning «arf A, 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars, that round her burn. 

And all the planeu in their turn, 

Coi^firm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth, Arom pole to pole. 

What, though, in solemn silence, all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball t 

What, though no real voice nor sound 

Amid these radiant orbs be fonnd 1 

In reason^ s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

" The hand that mads us— is ittiniie." 
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IIT. Be very particular in 
the jaw, or votce-breakers, and cease not, 
till you can give every sound /u/Zy, correctly 
and distinctly. If vour vooii powers are 
well exercisM, by faithful vractiee on the 
more difficult cnnbinations, tney will acquire 
a facility of movement, a precision o(actioti, 
9i flexibility y grace, snd force truly surprising. 

118. U luM bat one sonndy which is 
an aspirate, or forcible breathing, . 
made in the glottis: HALE: ">j^\ 
his higk-nesB holds high his/'^^^X 
kaugh'iy head, and ex-&t&*itsi ^^^^) 
his shrunk shanks to the ho-ly ^-^ 
horde in the Ai*-mid hall; the !» »» hale.) 
Aani-heart-ed hedge-hos, heed-leaa of his 
kav'OC of the A4m«e*wife's ham, hies him- 
self home, hap-py to have his head, his 
hands, and his heart whole ; the Aann-ful 
ittm-ble-bee Aur-tles through the Aof -house, 
and eX'harta his en-hauet-ed Atve-lings to 
hold their %oit«e-hold-stulf for a Aoft-by-horse 
till Aar- vest-home. 

119. It is said, that no description can 
adequately represent Lord Cha^am: to 
comprehend the force of his eloquence, it 
was necessary to tee and to hear nim : his 
whole deliTery was such, as to make the 
orator a part of his own doquence: his mind 
was view*d in his countenance, and so em- 
hodied was it in his every look, and gesture, 
that his words were rather /e& than follow- 
ed ; they invested his hearers ; the weapons 
of his opponents fell from their hands ; he 
spoke with the air and vehemence of inspi- 
ration, and the very atmosphere flamed 
around him. 

ISO. H is sUeat at tbe begfinntng and 
•md of manjr -words* The Aon-est ahep- 
Aerd's ca-tarrA, Aum-bles the Aeir-ess in her 
disA-a-billes, and Au-mors the tAy-mv rAet- 
o-ric of his rAymes to rAap-so-dy ; tne Au- 
mor-some TAom-as ex-plained di^-thongs 
and tripA-thongs to A-6t-jaA, Be-ri-aA — Ca- 
laA, Di-naA, ^-Zt-jaA, Ge-raA, Hul-daA, I- 
sa-iaA, Jo-vak, Han-naA, iVtn-e-vaA, 0-ba- 
dt-aA, Pis-gaA, £«-maA, iSa-raA, Te-raA, 
Urt-aA, Va-nt-aA, and Ze-laA. 



notes* Lnb maid kflwrnatartei of which aUaoodi 
B» WHk^ wheOier vowd or cwwnaMit, cither by eandennHon, 
or fnodtMKon. To daaoattnte tfait pootkn, comaMnce •aj 
■Mndiiia«aAt^p(r,aBdiin)eeedtoa«ooaHty; dnpli^ the oipuM 
to Ambi flwane raqairad, IfavowelorToal eoiWMMnt,Mid ina 
fnper way to prodaoe any of Oo aipintaa. 8. Time who are 
9 thf jabtt of omittnif nie A, when it owg™ to oe prouowoed, caB 
DtlM preceding and rimihuremnpin: and alao eorreet 
; JSK took ny Vine band went boat toHint 
ny ^ip, band got boil my \>m, band Idied bn to a book tree, 
hand gavefm ame haato. & II reqidni mora fanafli to nake 
thii mmd, than any odier fai our hngoage; aa in producing it, 
•VBB mildly, the huge are noarly odanlod of air. R may bo 
made by wlibpflring the word All*} the higher up, the more teat. 
kriiV, the lower fai flw thnat, the more eoMlened, tni it beeomee 

I am well aware, that what is bau, 

Jto poHsb— can make ttorUng-^nd that viee. 

Though well fwfuwud, and elefantly drestti, 

like an onlniried earcoM,— trkk'd with Jtowors, 

b bat a garnished nMuane»,-~4ittet ftr 

For cleanly riddanc*,— than for Aiir attire. 



Proverbs. 1. When the eot is avay, the 
mice will plag. 2 One may be a w$e man, and 
yet not know how to make a «o«teA» 3. A vieksd 
companion invites us to bell. 4. All kapphuas 
and wiiserf — ^is in the mind. 5. A good eonsdenee 
is excellent iltvtntty. 6. Bear and forbears-is 
good phUoeopky. 7. DrufUtenness—is a voluntary 
madneee. 8. Envf shoots at othtre, and woandis 
kereelf. 9. FoaU lade oat the water, and wise 
men catch the jiak. 10. C^ood preachers give 
fndu, rather than Jlowere. 11. JSetione are the 
rahnent of the man. 12. Faith ia the eye of love, 

Aneedote. Frederiek the Great, of Prus- 
sia, an ardent lover of literature and the Jine 
arts, as well as of his peopUf used to rise at 
three or four o'clock in the morning to get 
more time for his studiea ; and when one of his 
intimate friends noticed how hard he work- 
ed, he replied,—" It is true, I do work hard,- 
but it is in order to live/ for nothing has 
more resemblance to deo^A, than idleness : of 
what use is it, to liM, if one only vegetates f** 

"Wroskf; Cbolee. How miserable some 
people make themselves, by a wrong ckoice, 
when they have all the good things of earfA 
before them , out of which to choose! If good 
judgment be wanting, neither the greatest 
monarch, nor the repeated smiles oi fortune, 
can render sucA persons Aappy ; nence, a 
pnncc— may become a poor wretch, and the 
peasant — completely blessed. To know 
one's »cj/^— is thefir»f degree of sound jim^- 
ment; for, by failing rightly to estimate our 
own capacity, we may undertake — not only 
what will make us unhappy, but ridiculous. 
This may be illustrated by an unequal mar- 
riage with a person, whose genius, life and 
temper— wiW blast the peace of one, or both, 
forever. The understanding, and. not the 
will — should be our guide. 

VasieUes* 1. What can the virtues at 
our ancestors profit us, unless we imitate 
themf 2. ^Ay is it, that we are so unwilling 
to practice a little self-denial for the sake of a 
ftiture good.' 3. Thetoiletoftixwmm — is too 
often an aUar, erected by self-lofve — to vanity, 
4. Ho^ the labor, required to make a first^ate 
musician, would make an accomplished rea^ 
der and speaker. 5. Learn to unlearn what 
you have learned amiss. 6. A conceit of 
knowledge-^ a great enemy to knowledge, 
and a great argument for ignorance, 7. w 
pure hve, and pure conception of truth, we 
are only receivers: Ood only is the giver ^ 
and they are all His ftomjirst to last. 

It h a tautf^ belk^ tbat,cwr^-ro«Bd ov heed. 
An hOf«ii«^ on noiilem whig, the 9M(f of the dead. 
It b a taotitiyWI beliaf; wb« ended oar oBracr, 
That It win be our minirfry to watch o*ar dOcrr here ; 
Tblendamanflitotbe>loiMr; breafliet0iidomantbe«aiMf; 
Tbhold flomimim^ at fi<g*A pore noon, wifli the imprieoDMnriM, 
Tb bid the fnoiaiMr--eaaM to moqn^ the (ranMing be/bi«*Mft; 
TV> bear Mooy, fttnn ilia of day, flte ti^bni— to Iti iMaven. 
Ah ! when ddigM—wM Ibond bi life, and >oy-in amy bnaA^ 
I cannot ton how terrttto-Oio myetery of dMtt. 
But noto, the yiw( ii Ar^M to me, and an the yUure-chart 
For Hii my /Mtt, that after death, I JtfB diaU Ungv hanb 
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181« Important Remarki, Every papil 
should be required to notice, distinctly, not 
only all the specific gounds of our lan^age, 
simple and compound, but also the dinerent 
and exact positions of the vocal organs^ ne- 
oessaiT to jaroduce them. The teacher 
should, unyieldingly, insist upon having 
these two things faithfully attended to : for 
9iiece9s in elocution, and music, absolutely 
demands it : no one, therefore, should wish 
to be excused from a full and hearty com- 
pliance. Master these elementary princi- 
ples, and you will have command of all the 
mediums for communicating your thoughts 
and feelings. 

199. Ii 1mm onljr one sound, tehieh is 
its name sound. LAY ; the 
laird's little fool loudly lauds the /'^f^- 
lil-y white lamb the Ztve-long A -~^ ^ 
day ; Z«m-u-el Zy-ell loves the ( T 
lass'lom ZttMa-by of the land- 
lord's love-\y fa-dy, and, with [L^lat.] 
bliss-ful claZ-li-ance, gen-feeZ-ly Zt«-tens to 
the low'ly ZoZ- lard*s live-ly song; the law- 
yer Zc-gal-ly, and pZoin-ly tells his luckAess 
cli-ent, that he h*<-er-al-lv re-pels the il-log- 
i-cal re-ply of the nttZ-ly-fy-ing Jeg-is-Za- 
tor, who, m Zttt-less Zan-guor, fies, and re- 

e Aim-self over the eZ-der blow tea: (not 
t loot.) 
123. Pronounce my, you, your, and that, 
when emphaiic, with the vowels full and 
open. My harp is as good as yours. He 
told yout but would not tell me. I said he 
was my friend, not yours. That man re- 
lated that story. When these words are not 
emphatic, the sounds of y and u are short- 
ened, the o silent, and u naving its second 
sound, while the a is entirely suppressed. 
My oeft is as bad as my paper. How do 
you ap ? Very well ; and now do you do ? 
Have you got your hook f This is not your 
book ; it is my book. I said that you said, 
that you told him so. 

Votes. 1. lUs toed li^oal denlil mmd (finm ttie 
hiyiix, longae ud teefli,) is mHls by pniriqr thetavoBa^Umt tbe 
upper guma aod the roof of tha moutli: pionoaiice the mnd lo^ 
by prolooguig the ■nund of 2; 1— o. 8. Do not lot the eys mts- 
le«d the ear in Qw oomperiion of loaiidi ; gay and gkojf are 
•Uke to the ear, dio' unlike to the mfts m are ^ hi philoaophy 
and/ iiiMly: theMBMnaybe ofaeMrred of M in thine and thoa 
9» Merer finiet the difBoenoe between the names of letten, and 
flieir reqiectiTe soonds ; weigh their uiturea, powers and qualities. 
4. Notice flwdiirimilarity between the letters 04M, and the WQitl 
cm iwun;) also t-i-g-h^ and tigM (ate;) e.n.oHf-f •*, and en^ff. 
Is there not a better way? and is not (Mf that way? S.Z;is8iIent 
In beta), saJre, could, psalm, would, chaZk, should, taJk, ba^ser 
(toio-ser,) Ikl^on {fono-Vn,) saZtn-on, ibiks, mabfrwy (9da) aJ* 
nonda,«M!. 

Aneedote. One Tongue. MZ/on, the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost and Regainedf was one 
day asked, by a friend ot female education, 
if he did not intend to instruct his daughier 
in the different languages : "No Sir ,•" re- 
plied Milton, " on« tongue la sufficient for a 
wofnon* 

Ta dmpott, too long-Aid yoor tyranny hold « 
b a voitaiagt rile— ere its teaaknsss we knew ; 
Biftwe ban'd, that the IMks of the chain, that snMrvM «, 
Wen ftnjgM by the^tart of fbe opfice alooat 



ProvevlMk 1. jIlMMt, aad very ni^ht ■«▼« 
Many a lie. SI. A man may bay even geld too 
dter. 3. He, that waits for dtad mea't shoes, 
may long go bar^eot. 4. It is an tfl caose, that 
none dare speak in. 6. If prids were an art, 
there would be many teoelUrs. 6. Oat of tight, 
out of mind. 7. The whole oesan is made of 
single drops. 8. There would be no great onei, 
if there were no little ones. 9. Things itnr«Moii- 
aM«— i^^e never durable. 10. Tme and tide wait 
for no man. 11. An author's vHtinge are a mir- 
ror of his mind. 13. Every one is architect of 
his own eharaeter. 

In the Tmtlk. How may a person be 
said to be in the truth f This may be un- 
derstood, rationally, by a comparison : we 
say — such a man is in the mercantile buM- 
ness ; by which we mean, that his Zt^e— is 
that of merchandizing, and is regulated by 
the laws of his peculiar calling. In like 
manner, we say of a christian, that he is in 
thetrttZA, and in the Lord, when he is in the 
true order of his creation; which is — ^to love 
the Lord, with all his heart, and his neighbor 
as himself; and to do unto others — as he 
would they should do unto him : such a one 
is, emphatically, in the truth, and the truth 
makes him free; and this is the only freedom 
on earth, or in heaven; and any otAer state is 
abject slavery. 

Varieties. 1. Why is the £, in the woid 
military f like a man's nose 1 Because, it is 
between two it 2. No one is wise at all 
times; because every one is finHCj and of 
course, imperfect. 3. Money — ^is the servant 
of those, who know how to use it; but the 
master of those, who do not. 4. Rome-^ 
was built, 763 years before the christian erof 
and the Roman empire — ^terminated 476 
years qfier it; wliat was its duration ? 5. 
The tales of other times — aie like the calm 
dew of the morning, when the sun is faisU 
on its side, and the lake is settled and Uue 
in the vaU, 6. As is the state of mind, such 
is the reception, operation, produetionf and 
manifestation — of all that is received. 7. 
Ends of actions show the quality of l^,* 
natural men ever regard natural endg; but 
spiritual men — epirUual ones. 



The gloric»-of the old najestie leoari; 

So-pass the pnde, and pmufaire otJUdif 

The growth of agtt, and tlw bloom of it^ft, 

Into the dust of emturitif and to— 

Are both— rsnaioBcL The scattered Mftcf of man, 

The generations of the popoloaa earth, 

jSU have their teatoiu too. And Jocund Youth 

Is the green j}irtiic>time— MonAoodV lusty strength 

Is die maturing tuimiur—hoary 4fB 

Typee well the autumn of the year-<«nd Death 

Is the real tointer, which forecloses oS. 

And shall the /orB((«— have onoMer spring, 

And shall the /leUi^^nofAer garland wear, 

And shall the tMrfn.-eome ferOi, ranewM in Ulb, 

And doihed with highest taHily, and not BfAN ? 

irol—\n the Book t^/brs me now, I nad 

.dnoMer language; and my bith is sum^ 

That Chough the chains of death may hold it long^ 

Thb morfta—wni o'smuute' fltem, and break 

Jieay^ and pal en inmiortaMly. 
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I5l4i Read, and speak, in luch a^'tM/ and 
imprearive manner, ai wiU instruct, interest 
and itfftet your hearara, and reproduce in 
tfaem all those ideas and emotions^ which you 
wish to convey. Remenlber, that theory—' 
is one thing) and praetiot-— another $ and that 
there is a great difference, between knowing 
how a sentence should be read or spoken, 
and the ability to read or speak it: theory-^ 
is the resolt of thoughts practice— of actual 
experience* 

195. Ja lUM oaljr di&a aovHd | MAIM : 
meek men made mum^mies out 
erf ^oin-mon, and moon^beama .^'"V^'^x 
of^uOT-myam-ino-m-a,forai)rc- ^yV^Oy 
mi-um on dum-my som-nam- (v^-^^^^/ 
bu-lism: mind, fnan^niM and [M in maim.] 
mag-na-nim-i-ty, make a migh^ man, to 
a-mo^-ga-mate em*blemi and uMzm-pum for 
an om^m-um gathrejyam : the malt^man cir- 
eam-am-bu-lates ihecinwne-ri-4n Aom^mock, 
and ^m*bles the mtfr*mur>ing mid-ship* 
man into a min-i-mum and mox^'-mum of a 
fiuifTi- mi-form di*lem*ma. 

126. Cicero and DmcoaTHxirxi, by their 
words. Hoes, maxims, and proc/ice, show the 
high estimation, in which they held the sub- 
ject of oratory / for they devoted years to the 
study and practice of its theory and art, un- 
der the most celebrated masters of antiquity. 
Most of the efifects of ancient, as well as of 
modem eloquence, may be attributed to the 
manner of delivery: we read their words, 
but their spirit is gone; the body remains, 
beautiful indeed, but motionless~-^Knd dead; 
THUS eloquence — revivifies it 

HotMk To pradwe flib kbkHMKl mmd, don the Ilpi 
nd nake a loaiid tbrau^ the am, wawnlilit^ the phJntiTe knr. 
t^or uoo, with its Bwathdond; or,a wulint aoanii thrau^ 
ytmr aoe. 8. Ibis k oJled « fuwal ■omd, becaoae it ■ made 
fliraa^tbefioM; and not beeuMe hdoeenotf pea ttut)Qgftit,u 
■nj iauigiBe: which may beeone eridant, by Tpnindag the 
maid when the non it held betwMB the (hnnb and fcrafinger. a 
AnU dehuiM^ IbBbi* bom jiiiiaiifny wanJi, and alteefaiiy th« 
to JMeeaedbv enai; aa— hiaayBovad Bie; tar, Hi trim wowti 
me. 4. jriiiilaiitbaftiniHfaifheMMBjOablajaB, JfiMOBi, 



152 7. That is th' man, tht said that you 
saw him. I say tb't that, th't that man said, 
i8not/Aa^,th't/A£rfman^oMhim. Thatih^ 
I say is this: tht that, th*t that gentleman 
advanced, is not that, tht he should have 
spoken ; for he said, tht that that, tht that 
man pointed out, is not that that, tht that la- 
dy ineisted tht it was ; but is another that 

THB PATHS OF LIFB. 

Oo fartk— the world is very mde. 
And many paths— before you lie. 

Devious, and dang'rous, and untried ; 
Go forth with wary ^ye / 

Go ! with the heart— by gruf unbow'd I 

Go! ere a shadow, or a eUud 
Hath dimm'd the lauf hinf «fty/ 

But, lest your wandering footsteps aCray, 

Choose ye the straight, the narratv way. 



IAS. By the aid of the principles hflre in* 
culcated, children can be taken, before they 
have learned the names of the letters, and, in 
a few months, become better readers than 
one in ffly of thoee taught in the ueuat 
way ; and they may have their voices so 46* 
veloped and trained, by the natural use of 
the proper organs and muscles, as to be aUe 
to read, speak, and sing, far hours in sueeea* 
sion^ without hoarseness^ or injurious ex* 
haustion. It is a melancholy reflection, that 
children learn more bad habits than good 
onea, in most of our common schools* 

ProverlM* 1. He, that does you an ill (ttfii» 
will nerer forgive you. 2. It is an ill Wind that 
blows nobcdf any good. 3. The protf of the 
pudding'— la in eating. 4. None so dtaff as they 
that will not hear. 6. 7\f»t— is a^«, that wears, 
and makes no noise. 8. When every one takes 
care of himself, care Is taken of all. 7. Without 
painSf there can be no gaiju. 8. One may as 
well expect to be at com, without monef, as to be 
h^PPVh Without virtue. 9. A many like a waUh^ 
is Valued according to his going. 10. The gov- 
ernment of the will is better than an increase 
of knowledge. U. CJkaraetar— is every thing*Ho. 
both oU and y#«iv. 12. ITar brings smts. 

Anecdote. Long Enough. A man, up-. 
on the verge of bankruptcy , having purchased 
an elegant coal, upon credit, and being told. 
by one of his aequaintaucest that the cloth, 
waa very beautijul, though the coat was too 
short; replied,— with a sigh — ** It will be 
long enough before I get anoihem. 

Honor — ^waa the virtue of the pagan ; 
but Christianity — teaches a more enlarged 
and nobler code ; calling into activity — all 
the best feelings of our nature, — illuminat- 
ing our path, through this world, with deeds 
of mercy and charity, mutually done and re- 
ceived, — and su^aming us, amidst difficul- 
ties and temptations — by the hope of a 
glorious immortality, — in which joeacc^ 
shall be inviolable— 'and joy— etemal. 

Varieties* ]}. Why is a fashionably 
dressed lady, like a- careful housewife t Be- 
cause her waist (waste), is- always as small 
as she can make it. 2. Literature and 
Science, to produce their full effect, most 
be generally diffused, like the healthful 
breeze. 3. The elements, so mixed in him, 
that Nature might stand up, and say to all 
the tDorld, * ' This is a man /" 4. All minds 
are influenced every moment ; and there is 
a providence in every feeling, thought and 
word. 5. The excesses of our youth, are 
drafts on our old age, payable with interest ; 
though sometimes, they are payable st sight, 
6. I will not only know the way, but walk in 
it. 7. As it is God's will to fill us with his 
life, let us exert every faculty we possess, 
to be JUled with it ; and that with all sin- 
cerity and diligence. 

The man, tht*s res^uta, nndjust. 
Firm to hk priimfUs and trw&t. 
Nor h»pos, nmfsmrs'-eaM bind. 
7 
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ISO. Didindneas of articulation demands 
special attention^ and requires that you should 
pronounce the vocal letitrs, as well as every 
word, audibly and correctly , giving to each 
its appropriate force and quantity. Unless 
these principles are perfectly understood, 
youi future acquirements wiU he more or 
iBBBfauUy : for, in proportion as one is ig- 
norant of what ought to be felt, thought, and 
done, will he he liable to err. 

130. N lias two sounds j first its name 
sound: NINE; the tond^man*s 
ninriiY, neg-li-gent of the hunts' / 
man's en-cAan/-ments, con-tom- n 
i-nates the no-ble-man*s nine- \ 
pins with his an-ti-no-mi-an Tion- tw in nine.] 
sense : Na-Aanf, and JFton-ni-gan, jointp/en- 
ants of ninc-ty-nine Man-i-laaB, u-non-i- 
mou&-ly esa-chain with tmn-ning tones, the 
be-nig-nant du-en-na, while they are con-ven- 
ed to no77i-i-nate conrdi-ments for the so-cin- 
i-an con-wc«-tion of the non-rc«-i-dents ; he 
(knows his nose ; 1 know he knows his nose : 
lie said I knew he knows his nose : and if he 
»»ay8 he knows I know he knows his nose, 
of course, he knows I know he knows his 
nDse. 

131. Some public speakers, in other re- 
spects is^erior, from the ease, grace, dignity 
and power of liicir delivery, axe followed and 
applauded; vrlule others, hovrever sound in 
matter,9iid finitdied in language, on account 
of their dffuAency of manner, are passed by 
ahnost unnoticed. All experience teaches us 
the gieat importance of manner, as a means 
of inculcating truth, and persuading others 
to embrace it. Lord Bacon says, it is as ne- 
cessary for a public speaker, as decorum for 
a gentleman* 

Notes. 1. This Toeal nual loand b made, by pmnng the 
twgoe agaiittt the it»r of the mimtfa, aid thin praveotiag: the Km^ 
from paaixig Uvougk the mouth, and emitting all of it through the 
now : see engniTing. 2. In comparing sounds, be guided solely by 
the cor; beware of going by «<gU in the sdenee of aoeouBliGS;. 8. 
Remember, when there is achaqge fai the poritioo of the orgmu, 
there is a oomqixmding change in the loumb. 4 In words where 
landn^recede cA, the sound of < intenrenes in the pronunciation : 
fllch, blanch, wench, inch, bench, && 6. Beware of omissions 
and additions; Boston notkn, not Boston ocem. Regain either, 
not regain ndther. 

Anecdote. The Rev. Mr. WAif^eW— 
was once accused, by one of his hmrers^ of 
voandering in his discourse ; to which he re- 

5 lied : *' If you will ramble like a lost sheep, 
must ramble after you." 

Comes to ub with a •low— and doubtful step ; 
Meoiuring the ground she treads on, and forever 
T\tminf her carious «y«, to see that all 
Is right— &«AiiuI ; and, with ketn gurvejf. 
Choosing ber onward path. 

Seise upon trutA,— wherever /tmiul, 
On ekrutian,— or on keathon ground ; 
Among your /rl«iMl»,— among your/w» t 
The plant's dhrimo^-^koro^or H grows. 



Proverbs. 1. It is not the hurthon, bttt fhe 
oMT-burthen, that kttU the beast. 2. The death 
of youth is a skipwrtek. 3. There is no disput' 
ing of taotu, appetitoo, and faneiet. 4. When the 
fox preaekes, let the geese howre. 5. Alma* 
giving— never made a man poor ; nor rohberjf-— 
rich ; nor pro$pority-'^i»o. 6. A li«, be/fots a lie, 
till they come to ^eneratioTU. 7. Anger — is dften 
more hurtful than the injury that caused it- 8. 
Better late ripe, and bear, than blossom, and blast. 
9. Experience— \m the mother of science. 10. He 
that will not be counselled, can not be kelped. 
11. Expose one's evils, and he will eiiher forsake 
them, or hate you for the exposure. 12. Do not 
hurry a free korse. 13. Every thing would live. 
Gradations. The davm, the deep light, 
the sun-rise, and the blaze of day ! what 
softness and gentleness! all ib graduated, 
and yet, ail is decisive. Again, observe 
how tainter—^seaeB into spring, — each — 
weakened by the struggle ; then, steals on 
the summer, which is followed by the matu- 
rity of autumn. Look also at the gradations 
and commingling of infancy, childhood, 
youth, maiihwjd and age : how beautiful the 
series! and all this may be seen — in the 
successive developments of the human mind: 
— there is first sense, then fancy, imagina- 
tion and reason, — each ot which — is the 
ground, or continent, of all that succeed: 
sense — is the rude germ, or crust of tht, 
fancyj which is the luU-fled^ed bird, freed 
from its confinement and hmited notices, 
and soaring aloft, unrestrained, in the luxu- 
ries of its nem being ; then, succeeds imagi- 
nation, a well regulated fancy, that emulates 
the work of reason, while it borrows the 
hues — of its immediate parent : and reason 
— is the full and perfect development— of all 
that sense — origmally contain'^d, fancy^de- 
corcUed, and imagination — designed — in a 
thousand forms : thus reason — combines the 
whole, and from the whole, thro' the light 
of the Supreme Mind, deduces her cofidu- 
sums : ihus, shall the gradations, or series 
of developments, continue in the good, and 
the true — to all eternity ! 

Varieties. 1. How many years inter- 
vened — between the discovery of the mar- 
iner's compass, in 1302, and the discovery 
of America? 2. The covetous man — is as 
much deprived of what he has, as of what 
ho has not ; for he enjoys netfAer. 3. Ah ! 
who can tell, how hard it is to climb the 
steep, where Fame's proud temple shines 
afar, checked by the scoff of PrttJc, by JEn- 
vy's frown, and Foverty''s unconquerable 
bar! 4. A man of cultivated mind, can 
converse with a picture, and find an agree- 
able companion in a statue. 5. Little men — 
triumph over the errors of great ones, as an 
owl — ^rejoices at an eclipse of the sun. 6. 
The eternal and natural worlds are so unit- 
ed, na to make bat one ; like the soul and 
the body. 7. What is the difference between 
good sense, and wit f 

A villain, when he most seems kind. 
Is most to bt susfseted. 
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13a. Be perfectly distinct in your articu- 
lation, or yon cannot become an easyy grace" 
Jttlfeffiseiweiknd natural elocutionist f there- 
fine, practice on the vowels and consonants, 
as here recommended, separately and com^ 
binecL If your utterance is rapid^ and indis- 
fmet, your reading &nd speaking, will not 
be list^ed to with much pleasure, or profit. 
A hint — to those who would be wise, is suf- 
fieient. 

133. Tl&e sceoiKd sound of If y is tlutt 
of Vgf before hard g, and often 
before hard c, k and q under the / 
accent. BANK; con-gress con* (j, 
quers the strang'Mn% don-key, ' ^ 
and amotions the lank coft-clave LNinBAiOL) 
in pancriU-ioua con-course: the Min^uine 
unrcle, ana>iou8 to ling-ear much long-er 
alhong the tink-Ung «i-§ots,yin-gle8 his Hn- 
Ued finder over the lin-guist's <m-gu-lar 

134. The common mode of teaching elo- 
cution is considered the true one, because it 
has been so long admitted and practiced : 
the old have become/amtZior with it, 9x16. fol- 
low it from habit, as their predecessors did; 
and the rising generation receive it on trust: 
thus, they pass on, strivini to keep each oth- 
er in countenance .- hence it is, that most of 
our bad habits, in this important art, are horn 
in the primary school, brought up in the 
academy, and graduated in the college ; if 
we proceed so iar in our education. Is not 
an entirt revolution necessary, 

135. \nf)qsv^mx%n, Ng have generally this 
sound. In cultivating and strength-en-ing 
the un-dern8/aTuf-ing,by9/ur2-y-ing,rea<i-ing, 
9i;ri-ting, cy-pher-ing, and speaking, I am 
thinh-ing of con-f^twi-ing for go-ing to sing- 
ing meet-ing ; in re-/ifi-quish-ing your stand- 
ing in the crisp-ingjry-ing pan,hy jump-ing 
o-ver the wind-ing raU-ing, you may be sail- 
ing (Ml the boil^ing o-cean, where the limp-ing 
Aer-rings are «^p-ping, and ^ianoing, around 
aom^-thing that is laughring and cr^-ing, 
steep-ing and tvo-king, ^00-ing and xmi-Iing. 

Hotes. I. Thb BuU dlphttonpa vocal omaoaint KNiiid, 
najbe made by dnwin; the tongue back, cimtng the paaage 
from the throat hito the moafli, and directum the Kund thrmq^ 
Ae bok; at in giviag the name wond of N; it can be distinctly 
perceived by prolonging^ or sinfing the n^'iovnd in the word t^ng. 
2. IS the accent be on the ayDable beginning with f and cbaid, 
aadl^andf, the n may bdce iti name Mond ; ai, can-fni^iHatB, 
enwwr, eoohdude, *c a The three Kmada of m and n, are the 
only naal ana in oar faoguage. 4. Bona eonmiant aonnds an 
coDtimKMi: the bt^Sd^andAhoTe; theSnd of/, the third at 
Al,m,n,r, ke. areexunplea; othenareabmptordiKrBte; ai^ 
A, d^ ^ A, t, fte. : «> we have eontmuou* loundi, (flw long- onei,) 
and oM^rf or dinrete oaea, (the cAof.) 

Anecdote. Equality. When Lyeurgus, 
king of Sparta, was to reform and change 
the government, one advised him, that it 
should be reduced to an absolute popular 
equality : " Sir, '^— said the lawgiver, ** be- 
gin it in your oum house first. 

Le m ntkm mh om* to mowttt,— and rf n y k rytan; 



ProverlM. 1. A mu«, is as good as a mils, 
2. A man ia a lion in bis o»n cause. 3. He that 
has too many irons in the fire, will find tbatfoms 
of them will be apt to bum. 4. It is not an art to 
play; but it is a very good art to leave off play. 

6. Beyond tbe truth, tbere is notbing but error ; 
and beyond error, there is madneot 6. He, who 
deals with a bloekkeadj has need of mucb brains. 

7. The burnt child dreads theJEre. 8. When oum 
will not, two cannot quarrel. 9. Words from the 
mouth, die in tbe ears ; but words from tbe heart 
— «toy tbere. II. Toung folk8-4bink oU folks 
foole ,* but old folks know that young ones are. 

11. First know what is to be done, then do it. 

12. The tongue, without tbe heart, speaks an «»• 
known tongue. 13. Remember the redkoning. 

Tl&e tl&ree essentials — of every exist- 
ence are an inmost, a middle and an outmost f 
i. e. an end, a cause, and an efect: the end 
is the inmost, the cause is the middle, and 
the efect the outmost y or ultimate. Ex. 
Man 18 one existence, and yet consists of a 
soul, or inmost principle, a body, or middle 
principle, and an activity, or ultimate prin- 
ciple. In his soul are ends, or motives to 
action; in his body are causes, or ways and 
means of action ; and in his life are effects, 
or actions themselves : if either were want- 
ing, he could not be a man : for, take away 
his soul, and his body would die for want of 
a first prineipie to live from ; take away his 
body, and his soul could not act in the natu- 
ral world, for want of a suitably 'organized 
instrument ; take away his life, or the acti- 
vity of his body from his soul, and both 
soul and body would cease to exist for lack 
of exercise. In other words, MAir Qonsists 
of wUl, or inmost ; understanding, or inter- 
mediate; and activity, or ultimate. It is 
evident, that without willing, his under- 
standing would never think, and devise 
means of acting ; and without understand- 
ing, his wUl — could not eflect its purpose ; 
and without action — that unlling and under* 
standing would be of no use. 

Varieties. 1. The thief— ia sorry he is 
to be punished, but not that. he is a thief. 

2. Some — are atheists — onlv in fair weather. 

3. Is the casket — more valuable than the 
jewel it contains f 4. Indolence — ^is a stream 
that flows slowly on ; yet it undermines ev- 
ery virtue. 5. All outward existence — is 
only the shadow of that, which is truly retd ; 
because its very correspondence. 6. Should 
we act from policy, or from principle t 7. 
The prayer of the memory is a reflected light, 
like that of the moon ; that of the under- 
standing alone, is as the light of the sun in 
winter ; but that of the heart, like the light 
and heat united, as in spring or summer ; 
and so also, is all discourse from them, and 
all worship. 

THB FLIGHT OV TSABS. 

Oone ! gone forever 1 — ^Like a rushing wave 
Another year — has burst upon the shore 
Of earthly being— and )tt last low toneo. 
Wandering in broken aeeents on tbe air, 
Are dying>-to an eoho. 
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^ 136. In ancient Romef an orator's educa- 
tion began in infancy ; so should it be now ; 
the Meds of eloquence may be sown, when 
the child is on the maternal bosom / the voice 
should be developed with the mind. If the 
child has good examples set him, in reading 
and speaking, and the youth is attentive to 
his every day language, and is careAil to in*- 
prove his mind and voice together, he will 
become a good elocutionist, without scarcely 
knowing it Connection and association — 
have as much to do with our manner of 
speaking, as with our cast of thinking, 

ld7> P l&aa but one soiuidt PAP; 
pale, par, pall, pap; peep, pet; 
pipe, pip; pope, pool, pop; ^ 
pule, pup, puss ; point, poun^ ; iC^^^^^ 
pco-ple put ixfp-per in pep-per- n^^^^T/ ' 
box-es, a^ple-pies in cup' {r\nTAr.z 
boards, and whap-ping pap-poo-ees in wrap- 
pen; the hap-py pi-per placed his pccr-less 
pup-py in Pom-pey's slop-Bhop, to be pur- 
chased for a peck of pap-py pip-pins, or a 
pound of pul-\er-izred. pop-pies; a padrdy 
picked a peck of pick-led pcp-pers, and put 
them on a broad brimedpeu;-terp^-ter. 

138. Muscle Breakers. Peter Prickle 
Prandle picked three pecks of prickly pears, 
from three prickly prangly i)ear trees: if 
then, Peter Prickle Prandle, picked three 
pecks of prickly pears from three prickly 
prangly pear trees ; where are the three pecks 
of prickly pears, that Peter Prickle Prandle 
picked, from the three prickly prangly pear 
trees 1 Success to the successful priokly 
prangly pear picker. 

Notes* 1. To (ire flib aipints labial, whisper the wort 
pui^ (uihort,) or pop oat the cuidle ; see the mgnvingt it is 
allor the word^p, aoept the u; but flie sound is not finished till 
fl» lips are sepanted, or the remaining breath exhaled : remember 
the remaits in reference to otter abrupt elements. 2. The prin- 
dpal difference between 6 tadp is, Oat £ is a vocal, andp, only a 
taneafli sound. i», H, T, are called, by some, tharp mutes ; and B, 
O, D,flat mutes, a Gennans find it diflBcult to pirmounce ce^ 
tain vocal consonants at the ends of words, thoJ correcUy at the be- 
giiming : hence, instead of sayutf dog, mad, pod, &c. they say, at 
ant^dokytnatypotjiK. 4. In pronouncing wi, and < together,;) is 
veiy s^ to intervene ; as in Fhm-ton kc 6.P'u silent in ^nal-ter, 
yriiaw,pieiMna<-ics,FlDl-e.my, Ay-ehe, rmrp-ber-ry, (3d a,) 0017M 
(oIaiig,)r»«e9rt,«tc «. Notdeitbs,bntd(9rtfaB; not eUMoud, 
but daghboudj not Ja^oop, bat Ja^ni; not baMJsm, but bap- 
iHB,etc. 

Anecdote. A Check. Soon after the 
3attle of Leipsic, a wit observed,—" Bona- 
part must now be in funds ; for he has re- 
ceived a check on the hank of the Elhey 

Bidden, and deep, and never dry. 

Or fimoing, or at reet, 

A livtii^ spring of fov0— doth lie 

In every human breast. 

All ebe— may Ail, th't soothes the heart, 

AlU save that fount alone ; 

With that, and life, we ttever part ; 

For life, and tore— are one. 

He seemed 
For dignity composed,— and high exploit ; 
But ail wa8/al«f— and kolloto. 



Proverbs. 1 . He, who thinks he knows the 
most, knows the leaet. 2. Take every thing as it 
comes, and make the beet of it. 3. Three removee 
are as bad as hfire. 4. Tread on a worm, and be 
will turn, 5. Two things we should never be 
angry at,— what we can, and what we cannot 
help. 6. When the bow is too much bent, it 
breaks, 7. A vise man»is a great wonder. 8. 
Jl wicked man— is bis own kell ; and his evil luste 
and paesiona the fiends that torment him. 9. 
Blusking—ia virtue^s color. 10. Evil eommuni" 
cations corrupt good manners. 11. Gain— ia un- 
certain, but the pain is sure. 12. Never court, 
unless you intend to marry. 

Amusements. Ever since the fall, 
mankind have been prone to extremes ; not 
only the religious, but the irreligious por- 
tion of the world. It is greatly to be regret' 
ted, that we are all so much at the mercy 
of passion and prgudice, and eo little — un- 
der the guiding influence of reason and in- 
telligetice. In our creation, the Divine 
Being — ^has manifested infinite love and in- 
finite wisdom: for we are made in "his 
IMAGE and LIKENESS ; " the former, we 
still retain, but the latter, sad to relate, we 
have lost. The will, or voluntary principle 
of the mind, constitutes our impelling power, 
and the understanding, or reasoning facul- 
ties, under the lis;ht at truth, is our govern^ 
ing power : if, therefore, we find ourselves 
loving^vfhit is not good and true, our ra- 
tionality, enliffbtened by wisdom, must be 
our guide. Hence, our rule is this ; what- 
ever amusements — tend to fit us for our va. 
rious duties, and give us zest in faithfully 
performing them, are perfectly proper ; but, 
amusements, whose tendency is the reverse 
of this, are entirely improper; and we should 
not hesitate a numient in abstaining from 
them, however they may be approved by 
others, or sanctioned by long usage: we 
must never compromise the interests of 
eternity — for those transitory enjoyments of 
time and sense, which are at variance with 
the principles of truth and goodness. Both 
worlds are best taken care o?, when they are 
cared for together, and each has its attention, 
according to its importance. 

Varieties. 1. There are some, who live 
— to eat and drinh ; and there are others, 
who eat and drink, to live. 2, The perfec- 
tion of art is — to conceal the art : i. e. to be 
the thing, instead of its representative. 3. 
Let every one. sweep the snow fi^m hisoion 
door, and not trouble himself about the /ro«t 
on his neighbor'^e tiles. 4. Galileo, the great 
astronomer, was imprisoned for life, because 
he declared that Venus — shone with a bor- 
rowed light, and from the sun, as the centre 
of our system. 5. There are abuses — in all 
human governments. 6. He, whose virtues^ 
exceed his talents, is the good man ; but he, 
whose talents exceed his viHues, is the had 
man. 7 All we perceive, understand, wUl, 
love, and practice, is our own ; but nothing 
else. 

AopieJbn—ahoayt hnntt the (uOly mind; 
The (M^-f^U (iMn each buah-vi (^fietr. 
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139, Written language consists of letterst | Proverbs. 1. Ha that is m to khuelf^ wiU 
and) consequently, is more durable than spo- ; be good to nobody. 2. The remedy—iM worse than 
ken language, which is composed of aitici>- the diseatt. 3. Who is so deaf, »> hA that «,.■» 




late 8oundg, Our written alphabet contains 
twfsktf-eix letters, which malce eyUabUa and 
words; words make senteneea,- sentences 
paragraphs, which make seetions and ehap" 
iers; these constitute an essay, discourse, ad' 
dress, oration, poem, dissertation, tract or 
book.' but our voeo/ alphabet has forty-four 
letters, or sounds, which make up the whole 
of spoken language. 

140. R lias t-wo sounds | first,' its name 
sound ; ARM ; the ftor-bers were, 
in former years, the or-bi-ters of 
the mur-der-ers of their fore^fa,- / 
thers: the 7ar-4ars are g^or-blers \ ' 
of Aord-ware and per-t>er-ters of 
the er-rors of Norihr^m-en and P^^^m*.] 
SouthrerDrera ; the/or-mers are dire search^ 
en af-ter burnt or-bors, and store the cor- 
nera of their tor-ders with diners sorts of 
^uor-ter dol^lais ; Charles Bur-ser goes to the 
/ixr-ther bam, and gets ^or^ger ears of hard 
corn, for the car-ter's hor-ees. 

141. Dr. Franklin says, (of the justly cel- 
ebrated WhUfield,) that it would have l)een 
fortunate for his reputation, if he had left no 
written works behind him ; his talents would 
•hen have been estimated by their effects: in- 
deed, his elocution was almost faultless. 
But whence did he derioe his effective man- 
ner? We are informed, that he took lessons 
of Garrick, an eminent tragedian of Eng- 
Umd, who was a great master in Nature^s 
school of teaching and practicing this useful 
art 

Hotes. L To naks Oiis ■mooCh vocal ■oond, pronounoe 
tbe word arm, and dwell on flwraoQiid; and you win perodTe 
that the tongue b tuned gently tn the roof of the mouth, and at 
Ot Mine time drawn back a little. 2. Avoid omittiiig thia letter, aa 
it new ia aiknt, enept it ia dodiled in Oie nme syllable; not 
tfaw-my, hot ator-ny; nof ii^ab^y, twt Itft-er-ty; not bnat, but 
bunt ; not waw-nm, but warm ; not oA-gu-ment, but or^-ment ; 
iK)(hot(ea,biitAor4ea ; not AoAdatawm, but hard atorm ; etc. & Re- 
member that short e and • before r, in the same syllable, when ac- 
eented, sound like short u, onleai followed by another r, as mercy, 
Oner-it,) ser-fjeant, (aerwrate^) ter-ma^aut, (ter-ror.) miTtb-Tul, 
Cmirwr,) ver^ (y«r-j) (here the r is re-echoed ;) and spirits, toe : 
the exceptions an in panntfaeses: see p.2ad, 4. Some words, 
(where c, t, and r, are peculiarly situated, as above,) have, in their 
praannciatum, a reverberation, or rqwtition of the r, although 
there may be but one in the word ;as-«sr-y; being foUowed bya 

Anecdote. Who Rules t A schoolmas- 
tevj in ancient Romet declared, that he ruled 
the world. He was asked to explain : which 
he did in the following manner. " Rome — 
rules the toorld ; the toomen role those who 
govern Rome ; the children control their mo- 
thers, and / rule the ehUdren,'''' 



12 



like to a double etory, teeming— paiUi; 
But yet a union— \npartitionf 
T\eo lowly &0Tte»,^moulded on one Hem : 
So, wifli iuM seeming bodier, but on« heart: 
3\eo-of the^irrt, like eoaUj in kerdUbj, 
Due but toofM, and crowned— with one emt. 



the diseatt. 3. Who is so deaf, as he that wiU 
not hear f 4. Ml vice infatuate$ and eormptt the 
judgment. B. kfooU may, by chance, put some- 
thin; Into a true man's head. 6. After praying 
to Qod, not to lead yoo Into temptation, do not 
throw yourself into ft. 7. Evil goU»n, evU epent, 
8. He, that knows «t««/«l things, and not he that 
knows many things, Is the wms man. 9. He~ 
prtacUe well, that Unee Well. 10. It is alwa,y9 
term time in the court of cMudenes. 11. We may 
be ashamed of our ^Hde, but not proud of oar 
ehame. 12. Hutorieal faith— precedes eaving 
faith. 13. Stolen waters are eweei. 

Tike True ClurlsttAift CluurMter. The 

three essentials of a christian — are — a good 
loaZ-— flowing \hroughsi true understanding, 
into a uniform life of justice and judgment. 
It is not enough, that we mean well, or 
know our duty, or try to do right ; for good 
intention is powerless, without truth to 
guide it aright ; and truth— in the intellect 
alone, is mere lomfer-light, without the 
fttmmer-heat of love to God — and love to 
man; and blundering efforts — to do our 
duty — are poor apologies for virtuous ener- 
gies, well directed and efficiently applied : 
the three alone — can constitute us true chris- 
tians ; i. e. our will, understanding and life, 
must be brought into harmonious and em- 
cient unity, in order that we may be entitled 
to this high and holy appellation. Things 
must not only be thought of, and desired, 
purposed, and intended ; but they must be 
done, from love to the Lord ; that He, as a 
principle of goodness, and a principle of 
truthr-m&y be flowing, constantly, from 
the cenf re— to the circuniference of actions : 
we must practice what we know of the frulh; 
we must live the life of our heavenly Fa- 
therms commandments; so as to have his 
goodness and truth imvlanted in us, that we 
may strive to walk before Him, and become 
perfect. 

Varieties. 1. A certain apofAecary^ — ^has 
over his door, this sign — " All kinds of dy- 
ing stufl* sold here." 2. Does tccaZf*— exert 
more influence than knowledge? 3. A 
pretty shepherd, indeed, a wolf would make ! 
4. At some taverns — madness — is sold by 
the glass ; at others, by the bottle. 5. So- 
briety, without sullenness, and mirth with 
modesty, are commendable. 6. Even an or- 
dinary composition, well delivered, is better 
received, and of course does more good, 
than a superior one, badly deliverecT 7, 
Where order — cannot enteri it cannot exist. 

What is beauty ? Not the show 

Of shapely limbe, and featurte. No : 

Theee—^re hntjlowere. 

That have their dated hours. 

To breathe their momentary eweete, then go; 

'Tis the stainless sovl—ujithin— 

That outshines— the /aire«£ ekin. 

Appearaneee— deceive ; 
And this one maxim— \% a standing ntZe,— 
Men are iMt— what they etem. 
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148. Many persons take great pains in 
their dresa, to appear well and receive atten- 
tion ; and so far as personal appearance can 
exert an influence, they attain their end : but 
if they would cultivate their language^ and 
the projper way of using it, so as not to de- 
form themselves in reading and conversation, 
they might accomplish the object at which 
they aim. 

143. Tlie seeond sound ofR, is roxtgltf 
trilled, or burred) when it 



comes before vowel sounds in / 
the same syllable : RAIL ROAD ; ^^ 



the roa-ring rep-ro-bate le-ver- ^ \!±!^ 
be-rates his ron-corK)us K&-ald- [R «» rail.] 
ry and retreats from his re-gal throne, to his 
ri-val rcc-re-a-tion in the roofc-e-ry: the ojJ* 
pro-bri-ous li-&ro-ri-an, rcc-re-ant-ly threw 
the great grW-i-ron among the crocfc-e-ry with 
u:-rfr:proacA-a-ble ef-front-^ry ; the re-sults 
of which were, ro-iwan-tic dreams, bro-ken 
ribs, and a hun-dred prime cit-rons for the 
throng of cr^-ing chil-dren: round and round 
the rug-ged rock the rag-ged ras-cal drags the 
strong rhi-noc-e-ros, while a rat in a ra^-trap 
ran through the rain on a rail, with a raw 
lump of red /iv-er in its mouth. 

144. Written language — ^is used for com- 
municating information respecting persons 
distant from each other, and for transmitting, 
to succeeding ages, knowledgef that might 
otherwise be lost, or handed down by erring 
tradition, Spoken language — ^is used to con- 
vey the thoughts and feelings of those who 
9xe present, and are speaking, or conversing 
together : iiie former is, of course, addressed 
to our eyes, and the latter, to our ectrs ; each 
kind having its own particular alphabet, 
which must be mastered. 

Notes. 1. Thit vocal trilled diphthongal soaiid, contistB 
of the aspirate aound of h, modified between the end of the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth, combined with a vocal. S. Or, make 
the name aound of r, and mix it with the aspirate, by clapping 
the tongue againat the mof of the mouth ; praetice prolonging her, 
or purr in a whisper, trilling the r, then add the voice aound; af- 
terwaids prefix the t, and exercise aa above. 8. Demoathenea, in 
the early part of his career, waa reproached for not being able to 
pronounce, correctly, the first letter of his favorite aii— Rhetoric : 
i. c he could not trill it fiir some time. 4. Oive only one trill or 
dap of the tongue, unlesa the sentiment be very animating ; as— 
Riae-brotheiB, rise! etc "Strike! till the last armed foe ex- 
piree." 

145. Another. The riven rocks are 
rudely rent asunder, and the rifted trees 
rush along the river, while hoa-ry &o-re-as 
rends the robes of spring, and rat-tling thun- 
der roars around the rock-y re-gions : Robert 
Rowley rolled a round roll round ; a round 
roll, Robert Rowley rolled round ; where roll- 
ed the round roll, Robert Rowley rolled 
round 1 

Bidst ever see 
Two gentle vines, MeA— -round the other twined, 
Bo fondly, eloetiy, that they had become, 
Ere their growth, blended together 
Into one evngU tree f 



ProT-erlHi. I. He, who resolves to amend, 
has Ood ovf his side. 2. Bonest men are eoon 
bound ; bat you can never bind a hnave. 3. If 
the best man's faults were written on bis fore- 
head, it would make him pull his hat over his 
eyes. 4. Life is hKlfepent, before we know what 
it M. 5. Of the two evils, choose the least. 6. 
One bad example spoils many good precepU. 7. 
Patienee—ie a plaster for aU sores. 8. He who 
serves weZZ— need not be afraid to ask his wages. 
9. If you will not hear reason, she will rap yoo 
over your knuckles. 10. Proyer^— should be the 
key Qf the day, and the lock of the night. 11. 
Foul water will quench fire. 12. From nothing 
—nothing 'can come. 

Anecdote. Spinster, Formerly, it was 
a maxim, that a young woman should never 
be married, till she had spun, herself, a full 
set of linen. Hence, all unmarried women 
have been called spinsters : an appellation 
they still retain in certain deeds, and law 
proceedings ; though many are not entitled 
to it. 

Rlatl&ematlcs— includes the study of 
numbers and magnitudes : hence, it is called 
the science of gravity; and is applicable to 
all quantities, that can be measured — by a 
standard unit, and thus expressed by num- 
bers and magnitude. Feeling and thought, 
though they vary immensely, cannot be 
measured : we cannot say, with strict pro- 
priety, that we love one — exactly ttuice as 
much as another; nor, that one — is thrte 
times as wise as another : because love and 
wisdom are not mathematical quantities: 
but we can measure time by seconds, min- 
utes, hours, days, weeks, months, years, and 
centuries; space by inches, feet, yards, rods, 
and miles; and motion, by the spa^x passed 
over in a given time. 

Varieties. 1. Was the world created 
out of nothing t 2. Fools — draw/aZse con- 
clusions, from ju»t principles: and mad- 
men drtiw just conclusiofis, from false prin- 
ciples. 3. The discovery of what is true, 
and the practice of what is ^ood, are the two 
most important objects of life- 4. Associa- 
tions — ^between persons of opposite tempera- 
ments, can neither be durable, nor produc- 
tive of real pleasure to either party. 5. 
Where grace cannot enter, sin increases 
and abounds. 6. The spontaneous gifts of 
heaven, are of high value ; but verseyerance 
— gains the prize. 7. When the toiZZ—be- 
comes duly resigned to God, in small things, 
as well as great ones, all the affections will 
be reduced into their proper state, in their 
proper season. 

The wreuh, condemnM with life to part, 

Still, still on hope relies. 
And every pang, that rends his heart, , 

Bids expectation rise. 
Bope, like the glimmering taper*s light, 

dfldonw— and cheers his way, 
And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. 
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14M« Keep a watchAil and jealous eye 
over oommoii opinionSf pr^'udifCea and bad 
aehool iDstractioiiy until the influence of rea- 
mrij nature and trutkf is so far established 
' over the ear and taste, as to obviate the dan- 
ger of adopting orfolUnoing, unquestionable 
errorSi and vicious habits of reading and 
$peaking.' extended views, a narrow mind 
extend. To judge righteously of all things, 
preserve the mind in a state of i)erfect equi- 
librium, and let a love of truth and goodness 
govern all its decisions and actions. 

147. IVy luts Intt one consonant 
sound, and one vowel sound; . . 
WOO ; a wan-ton wag, with wo- /^"^y^ ^ 
ftil words, be-wail-ed the well | C^^^ } 
wish-er of the tm^-wam ; the ' 'V''^ 
dwarf dwells in the wea-ry west, iwinwoa] 
where ufom-en weave well the warp of life, 
and win'ter winds wander in the wild 
swamps, that wail and weep : the t&o-ter- 
witch, al-ways iixir-wom in the UMZop-works, 
loor-bles her too^c^word to the loeatf^^" 
wise, and re-tvards the toide-ed with weep- 
ing, toai^ing and tiN>rm-wood. 

148. By separating these elements of lan- 
guage, and practicing on them, each by itself, 
the exact position and effort of the vocal or- 
gans, may be distinctly observed ; and in this 
vray, the true means of increasing and im- 
proving the force and quality of every one 
ascertained. Be not discouraged at the ap- 
parent mechamciU, artificial and constrained 
modes of giving the sounds, and pronoun- 
cing the words : acquire accuracy, and ease 
and gracefulness will inevitably follow. 

149. Irreflrnlars* U has this sound in 
certain words : the on-guish of the an-ti-qua- 
ry is as-sua-ged with lan-guid Tnfin-sue-tude, 
for the con-quest over his dis-tin-^ish-ed 
per-«ua-8ion : the guide dis-^uwcs his as- 
sue-tude of per-«MKUng the disnsua-der. 

Notes* L To produce thb ■onad, diape themouth and lips 
ttftir whutling, and mafca a Toice Mond ; or, prooonnoe the word 
dis and wtwB the oil about to vanuh,eoninenoe thta vocal ootao- 
■ut, thn, do— waa. L When w ia initial, t. c. begina a word or 
•yllalde, it b a eoiuonanl; bnt when it endaone, it ia eqnivalent to 
U boose; new, how, BOW, pow-«r, etc. a In awoni, two, an. 
at4Mr, it ia rilent : to alao t)eftm r, wnip^ wrad^ vnvath, lorict, 
vmog, etc bloto, tobo, knoioledgei triKMn, tohooe, tobtde, iriioop, 
ale. 4. Pnu:tieeehnngwontoandv,aaiDiind nndo'Sd/. 8. Be 
who a watch would wear, two flaiogi amat do, pocket hia widieh, 
and watch hb pocket too. 

Anecdote. A Scold. Foote, a celebrated 
comic actor, being scolded by a woman ^ said, 
in reply, "I have heard of tartar — and 
brimstone ; — you are the cream of the one, 
and the flower of the other." 

«* Adc for wlMt eful-4he heavenly IoiKm ahine? 
£arM— fir whooe uMZ—JfimaaBwen, 'Tb temtee/ 



BocUea each herhy and ^Mvada oat everf flower} 
Axmai tar tiM—fhe gnift^ theroM renew 
The^ttetBeetareooa, and the balmy dmai 
Jornw hmlth cnahBtftomathoaandapriHgt; 
rorni»-ttte mcne-Hi thoMand <nana«f brinp, 
Stat ron--tD tes/r me, mfw-4D J<sM me riae, 



Proverbs* 1. It is easier to praitt poverty, 
than to bear It. 2. Prtv«ntien—\n better than 
cure. 3. Learn wi»dom by the follies of otkern. 
4. KnowUdgt^ without praeliee, makes but half 
an artist. &. Wben you want any thing, always 
ask the price of it. 6. To cure idleness^ count the 
tickings of a eloek. 7. It costs more to revenjpe 
injuries, than to endure them. 8. Conceited men 
think nothing can be done without them. 9. He, 
that kUle a man, when he is drunk, mast be hunf 
when he is eober. 10. An idle man's head. Is the 
deviPs work'»k«p. 11. CML makee, and apparel 
Mkapes. 13. Good watch prevents harm, 

Tlie DUTerence. Two teachers apply 
for a school ; one — is ignorant, but offers to 
teach for twelve dollars a month ; the other 
— ^is well qualiiied for the station, and asks 
twenty-jive dollars a month. The /atAers — > 
weigh the touls of their children ajgainst 
money, and the twelve dollar teacher is em- 
ployed. A man in search of work asks ^ 
farmer, if he does not want to hire a hand f 
** If I can find one to »uit me," — the farmer 
replies : and then he puts a variety of ques- 
tions to him; such as. — "Can you mawl 
reap? chopf cradle 1 hoet dress flax t &c.** 
Soon after, another stranger calls, and asks 
whether they wish to hire a teacher in their 
district ? But the principal question in this 
case, is — " How much do you askumonthV^ 
Now, just observe the differetice-rin the 
catechising of the two applicants. Again, 
the father — will superintend the hired man, 
and have things so arranged — as not to lose 
a moment's time, — and see that nothing 
goes to waste ; but the same watchful parent 
— will employ a teacher, and put him into 
the school, and never go near him. 

Varieties. 1 If a man begin a fool, he 
is not obliged to persevere. 2. ^Oueht cir- 
cumstantial evidence to be admitted in crt- 
minal cases ? 3. Suspicion — is always worse 
than fact. 4. JVb duty, imposed by neces- 
sity, should be considered a burthen. 5. To 
act from order, is to act from heaven. 6. 
Truth, however little, doea the mind ^ood. 
7. True love always gives forth true light ; 
false light agrees not with the truth, but 
lightly esteems it ; and also, seems to itself, 
to be better than truth. 

Great were the kearU, and strong the minds. 
Of those, who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love, that binds 
Oar /a»r, broad Empire, StaU with StaU 

And deep the gladness of the hour. 

When, as the auspicious Usk was done, 
In solemn trust, the sword of power. 

Was giv»n to glory*s unspoil'd son. 
That noble race is gone ; the suns 

Of fifty yeor«— have rweii, and set ; 
But the bright links, those ekoeen ones 

Bo strongly /oTj'ed, are brighter yet. 

Wide— as our own free rocs increase- 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain. 

And bind, in everlasting peace, 
StaU after State, a mif hty troia. 
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150. Two grand objects are to be accom- 
pliflhed by these lessons and exercises: the 
acquiring a knowledge of the vowel and con- 
sonant sounds, and a &cility in pronoun- 
dng them : by means of which, the voice is 
partially broken^ and leadsxeiA. jUxibU, as 
weU as controllable, and the obstacles to a 
dear and distinct articulation removed : there- 
fore, practice much, and dwell on every ele- 
mentary sound, taJdng the letters separately, 
and then combining them into syllables, 
words and sentences. 

151. Two of th» tbree sowuls of Xi 
first, name sound; "or lis, when ^^ z 

at tlie end of accented syllables, / T-U^v 
and often when it precedes them ; i C-^^^u i 
if followed by an abrupt conso- ^ ^~^' 
nant AXE: the cox-comb ex- [XIbaxe.] 
pe-ri-en-ces the /f«r-u-ry of ex-:pa-ti-a-ting on 
the ex-plo-Bion of his ex-c^^^ive ex-al-to-tion 
of the btix-om. fair sex ; being ana;-iou8 to 
CK'plain the or^tho-dox-y and Ae^-o-dox-y of 
£x-agK>-nu8, the ex-^«-i-ter ex-po-eea the 
er-ploit, of ex-pee/-ing to eirplain how to 
ex-erete ex-cel-lent texts by ex-cru-ci-a-ting 
the wax of the ex-cAe^-uer. 

159. A good articulation — consists in giv- 
ing to every letter in a syllable, its due propor- 
tion of sound, according to the best pronun- 
eiation; and, in making such a distinction 
between the syllables, of which words are 
composed, as that the ear, without difficuliy, 
shall acknowledge their nwmber, and per- 
ceive, at oncey to wkick syllable each letter 
belongs. When these things are not observed, 
the articulation is in that proportion, drfec- 
tvoe: the great o2^'ec^ is — to articulate^o well, 
that the hearer can perfectly understand 
what is read or spoken, without being obliged 
to have recourse to a painftd attention, A 
good articulation is the foundation of good 
delivery.' as the sounding of the musical 
notes with exactness, is the foundation of 
good singing. . 

153. Vlay upon. Xes, Charles X. x-king 
of France, was xtravagantly xtolled, but is 
xceedingly xecraied. He xperienced xtra- 
ordinary xcellence in xigeneies; hewasxcel- 
lent in xtemals, but xtrinsic in xtacy ; he was 
xtatic in xpression, xtreme in xcitement, and 
xtraordinary in xtempore xpression. He was 
spatriated for his xcesses, and, to xpiate his 
xtravagance, was xchided, and xpired in 
xpulsion. 

Notes. 1. To iHodnee (hit diphflioogil upinte ■oand, 
leMipertbe wordktM,uid thai repeat it, end lean oat the if k'w; 
oneof the moit nnpleaaut ■ogndi in our language. I. Siaee the 
waid diphflwag merdy tigniflet a double aound, there it no impro- 
priety in callini; doalde eoruonantt, diphfbongi, at we do certain 
voiMlt. aAileriticalddnhiflieaoanlorfamgDagafhaailitNiB. 
datioD in ttie practical knowledge of the natare and propertieior 
flnae elementi: reinember this and apply younelf accordingly. 
4 In ail caaei, get the proper loandior letten, aa given in ttie 
y g uordtj or fint enmplca. 

To «rr— is kmman ; to forgiM^-dMns, 



• Proverbs. 1. If heUsr were wUMm, bMUr 
would come •ut. 2. Juti, like tweetwuau, have 
often sour M««i. 3. Keep aloof from quarrHt; 
be neither a winutt, nor a party. 4. Least said^ 
the soonest mnuM. 5. LitUe boats should keep 
near $kor9 ; greaUr ones may venture mort. 6. 
SofM— are more rnie* than vw«. 7. Make a wrong 
step, and down you go. 8. We all live and team. 
9. Riekee, (like manure,) do no good^ till tbey are 
epread. 10. Silks and satins often put out the 
kitchen jEr«. 11. 5oiiid— would go to the devil, if 
they had authority for it. 12. Love virtue, and 
abbor vice. 13. Good counsel has no price. 

Anecdote. Matrimony. A father, wish- 
ing to dissuade his daughter from all thoughts 
of matrinumy, quoted tne words : " She whc 
marries, doeth well ; but she who marries 
not. doeth better,*^ The daughter, meekly 
replied, " Father, /am content to do weU; 
let those do heUer, who eanJ*'* 

Boundaries of Knowledf^e. Human 
reason — very properly refuses to give its 
assent to any thing, but in proportion as it 
sees how that thing is, or is done. Now, 
there are three directions — in natural seietux, 
which are attended with their difficulties. 
The astronomer — sees — and feels a diffi- 
culty — in getting from the solar systemrrio 
the universe; the chemist, in proceeding 
lirom matter — to its mysterious essence; 
and the physiologist, in advancing from the 
body — to the souJ ; three kingdoms of know- 
ledge — bordering on kingdotM — unknown to 
natural science. Without reason, man could 
never become elevated above his senses, and, 
consequently, could not become a rational 
and intellectual being, and, of course, not 
MAN, in the true sense of the term. But 
our minds are so constituted, that after hav- 
ing traversed the material creation, and 
perceived, scientifically, the very boundaries 
of matter, where it is adjoined by spirit, it 
can elevate itself, by a power, constantly 
given by (rod, to the lower boundaries of 
spirit, where it touches upon matter, and 
tnen, by its derived powers, ascend step by 
step, to the neat I Ah; whom to know 
arijght, and whom to love supremely, is the 
chief good of man. 

Varieties. 1. When man sins, angels 
WEEF, and devils rejoice. 2. True pofite- 
ness, springs from the heart. 3. What is 
that, wnich makes every body sick, except 
thoBe who swallow it 1 Platter y. 4. Science 
has no enemy, but^ftoranc^. 5. Be not too 
brief in conversation, lest you be not under- 
stood ; nor too diffuse, lest you be trouble- 
some. 6. Simplicity, and modesty, are 
amon^ the most engaging qualities of every 
superior mind. 7. We live in two worlds, 
a natural and a spiritual one. 

I wimU never kaeil at a gilded AriM^ 

lb wvfdiip tiie Idol-f oU; 

I woold never fattar ttiia ikMr< of mine, 

iLs a tliing-iir/niwM eold : 

But IM bowwto tlw ligiit Sit OmI Inth giva^ 

TlM tioUer liglil-«r mind; 

TlM only liglit, Mve llHt of JEfeoMN, 

TlHtdiOHld ft«e.wia taiMiv ftid. 
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liM. ItMkKn^— dxNiId be a perfect fof 
ravitte of correct «f>eafeinff / and Infth exact 
copica of real life .• hence, read jiMt as you 
would naturally speak on the same sufffedf 
andunder similar ctreuTTM/om^.* so, that if 
any one should hear you, without seeing you, 
he could not tell whether you were reading 
or speaking. Remember that nothing is de- 
nied to industry and perseverance ; and that 
Bothmg valuable can be obtained wUhout 
tbem. 

155. Tb^e Meond sownd of X U tlutt 
of gx I generally, when it imme- ^ >^ 
diatdy precedes the accent, and / ^ZK J^X 
is f(Hlowed by a vowel sound, or (y ^fi^ ; 
the letter A, in words of two or \^ ^^ // 
more syllables; EXIST ; the ex- [X in exist.] 
Aor-ter is ex-toiM^-ed by his ex-^f-ber-ant ex- 
or^-um, and desires to be ex-on-er-a4ed 
from ez-am-in-ing the ux-o-ri-ous ex-ee-u- 
tive ; an ex-act ex-am-in-a-tion into the ex-ag- 
ger-a-tions of the aux-oZ-li-a-ries ex-Ai&-its a 
iux-u-ri-ant ex-ile, who ex<9f-ed an ex-oMc 
in ea^em-pla-ry ex-al-^o-tion. 

156. The letters o, and e, in to and the, are 
longf before vowels, but abbreviated before 
consonants, ( unless emphatic, ) to prevent 
a hiatus. Th' man took the instrument and 
began t* play th' tune, when th» guests were 

• ready to eat. I have written to Obadiah t' 
send me some of th' wheat, that was brought 
inth' ship Omar, and which grew on th' land 
belonging t' th' family of the Ashlands. Are 
you going from town? No I am going to 
town. Th' vessel is insured to, at aadfirom 
London. 

VoteMm LTD ante flitacUpliaioiigiIv«NalMiiBd,eioie the 
IhQi M if «D glTe the aooiid of C, and then bring Into eoBtMt the 
piMlSBarkin,ortheroo«iof flietaivie,andiiuk perti ofthethnet, 
md pronoonoe the une^nary ward fi«, aevenl timet; then omit 
be ti,andproDoiineetbef,z,b7flMinaelvei:f— «. SLForthead 
•Mnd of Z, we the fliiid tonnd of C. a Tbew elemental aoondi 
WIS flie bvorite itodj aaaong the ueieotB, of the grentert abOity. 

157. Sight Reading, To become a good 
reader, and a reader at sight, one must al- 
ways let the eyes precede the voice a number 
of words ; so that the mind shall have time, 
dearly, and distinctly, to conceive the ideas to 
becommunteated/ and also /ee/ their influ- 
ence.- this win give frill play to the thoughts, 
as weU as impart power from the affeduous 
part of the mind, to the body, for producing 
the action, and co-operation, of the right 
muscles and organs to manu&cture the 
sounds and words. In voaikmg, it is always 
best to see where we are about to step; it is 
equally so in reading, when the voice walks. 
Indeed, by practice, a person will be able to 
take in a Ixne or two, in anticipation of the 
vocal e£fort : alwairs look before you leap. 

The kigk, the mountain-m&jenij—ot worth— 
ShoMld be, and skaUt survive its ««« ; 
And, from Its immertaJitf^-Aock fbrth— 
In the sun's fhce,— like yonder Alpine snow, 
htperiskdUf pare— beyond aU things below. 
8 



Prorevlw. 1. If yen wovM lend a aian 
««iM|r, and make him yonr tnemf,a$khim tbt it 
again. 2. He that goes a borrowing, goes a soT^ 
rowing. 3. Tbe imMcmit— often suffer through 
tbe indoUneo and nogttgtnoe of othors. 4. Two of 
a tndo seldom agroo. 6. When tbe Lord revives 
hio work, the DovU revives kio. 6. He that 
owells in frooforitf, will shrink in adversity. 7. 
It ia human to orrj but diabpUcal to persevert in 
error. 8. For a cure of ambition, go in the ekureh- 
yard, and read tbe gravettoneo. 9. Better get in 
the right path late, than never. 10. A real friend 
—is discerned in a trying case. 11. Every one 
can acquire a right eharaetar. 12. Two wrongs— 
don't make a right. 

Anecdote. Zeno — ^was told, that it waft 
disreputable for a philosopher to be in love. 
"If that were irue,^ naid tbe wise man, 
*' the fair sex are indeed to be pitied ; for 
they would then receive the attention of 
fools alone.'' 

Mental Vlolenee. Everything which 
tends to diseompiose or agitate the mind, 
whether it be excessive sorrow, rage ox fear, 
envy, or revenge, love or despair — ^in short, 
whatever acts violently on our mental facul- 
ties — tends to injure the health. 

Varieties. 1. Washington — ^was bom 
Feb. 22d, 1732, and died Dec. 14th, 1799 j 
how old was he ? 2. We cannot love those,' 
whom we do not respect, 3. Order-^B the 
same in the tvorld, in man, and in the 
church ; and man is an epitome oi all the 
principles of order. 4. In factions, the most 
ignorant are always the most violent, 5, 
The good man has God in bis heart, when 
he is not in his mouth : but the hypocrite — 
has God in his mouth, without havinyg him 
in his heart. 6. It is some hope ot good' 
ness, not to grow toorse ; but it is a part of 
badness t not to grow better. 7. Why should 
we seek — that Uve, that cannot profit us, or 
fear — that mxdicey that cannot hurt us f 

WiJIBEN'S ADDRESS AT THE BUNKER HQJ. BATTLE. 

Stand ! the ground's your 01011, my bravest 
Will ye give it up to elaveo 7 
Will ye look for greenor graves 1 

Hope ye ««rey etiU 7 
Whalfe the mercy despots feel 1 
Bear it— in that batUe peal I 
Read it— on yon bristling steel I 

Jisk it— ye who will. 
Fear ye foes who kill for hire 7 
Will ye to your homos retire ? 
Look hshind you ! they're ajire I 

And hefore you, see 
Who have done it !— From the vale— 
On they come I-^nd will ye quaU 7 
Leaden rain and iron haU 

Let their welcome be ! 
In tbe Chd of battles trust I 
Die we may— and die we must .— 
Bat, O ! tDhoro--tKn dust—^o dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where hoavens^Hs dows shall shed 
On the martyrM patriot's bed, 
And the roeks shall raise their head. 

Of his deeds to ten 2 [picrpoxt. 
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158. An aocuiate knowledge pf these ele- 
mentaiy gounds, which constitute our vocal 
alphabet, and the exact co-operation of the 
appropriate organs to give them trulyy axe 
essential to the attainment of a good and ef- 
ficient elocution. Therefore, be resolved to 
understand them thoroughly; and, in your 
various efforts to accomplish this important 
object, give precision and full force to every 
sound, and practice/oi^^u/Zy, and often, the 
difficult and rapid changes of the vocal pow- 
ers, required by the enunciation of a quick 
succession of the mu^c^breakers. 

159. Tl&e sound of Ty nrlien a conso- 
nant ) YE : the year-ling young- ^v^ 
ster, yelled for the yelrlovr yolk, / ^S!^ \ 
ye«-ter-night, and yeam-ed in the (^^^^) 
yard o-ver the year-book till he Vs3->7' 
yex'd: the yoke yields to your rrmYE.] 
year-ling, which yearns for the yor-row in 
the yawls ; you yerk'd your yeast from the 
yaum-ing yeo-man yes^ter-day, and yet your- 
self, of yore, yea, tho' young, yeam-ed o-ver 
the ye«-ty yawn: Mr. Yew, did you say, or 
did you not say, what I said you said 1 be- 
cause Mr. Yewyaw said you never said what 
I said you said: now, if you say that you 
did not say, what I said you said, then pray 
what did you say 1 

160. The^s^ step to improvement is, to 
awaken the desire of improvement : Whatev- 
er interests the heart, and excites the imagi- 
nation, wUl do this. The second is a clear 
and distinct classification of the principles, 
on which an art is based, and an exact ex- 
pression of them, in accordance with this 
classification; indeed, aU the arts and scien- 
ces should be seen in definite delineations, 
thro' a language which cannot well be mis- 
understood. 

161. Irregulars. E, I, J, and U, occa- 
sionally have this sound; 17u-rope o^ien-ates 
the con-spic-u-ous cuU-me of her Tio-iads, 
and, Uke a dis-guised erecU-vae, eu-lo-gi-ses 
herji^nior court-ieia for their ftH^liant gen- 
ius : the virt-n-oua ehrist-l&a. sold-ier, in spir- 
it-u-al wn-ion with the mill-iona of JVo^-ure, 
shouts with eu-cha-ri«-tic grandrexa, eu-pAo- 
ni-ous hal-le-lu-jahs, which are fa-wii/-iar-ly 
read, throughout the vol-ume of the U-ni- 
verse. 

Notes. To give Oiis vocal aoood, nearly elofe the teeth, 
witu tbe lips turned out at in makinf long e, (see engnving,) and 
dnwlingly prooounee the word yet, protiadiiv the aound of tiie 

y thui, y et; y on. 2. For fba two other aounda of y,jiee 

flie two aounda of t ; r^^me, Aymn; ide, Ue. & Fii a conooantat 
(be beginning of a word or lyllable, except in y^cZod; (fi<iad,) j- 
dqrt, (p^iept) y-ri-a, (tf-ri-a,) Tp^Jon-ti, ap«-ten.ti,) the name 
of a town in Biichlgan. A. In pndruoe, u has te name acnnd ; 
sad in «o^<lme, it has tliis ean^$o<umt aound of y preeediog it| 
intha)!nt,itispreoededb7aii«irugi< dement: in tbo faooM^ by 
wmone. 

If I could find some eave unknown. 
Where k%man feet have never trod. 

Even tA«r«— I could not be alo-ne. 
On every side— there would be God. 



ProrrerlHu 1. The ekorUr answer— is Miy 
the thing. 2. You cannot quench fire with Uw. 

3. There is no general rule without exceptions, 

4. Mappineee—ia not in a cottage, nor in a palace, 
nor in richest nor in poverty, nor in learning, nor 
in ignorance, nor in active, nor in paesive life ; 
but in doing right, from right motivee. 5. Good 
intention— ia not reformation. 6. It u ae\(-coneeit, 
that makes a man obstinate. 7. To cure a fit of 
paeeion, walk out in the open air. 8. Idle men 
are dead, all their lives long. 9. If yon would^ 
know the value of money, earn it. 10. Hearts' 
may agree, tho* heads—d^er. 11. Beware of 
flirting and coquetry. 12. There is no place like 
home. 13. He that is warm, thinks others so. 

Anecdote. A Vain Mother. As a lady 
— was viewing herself in a looking-g]a8a, 
she said to her daughter : "What would 
you give — ^to be as handsome as / am?'* 
" Just as much, (replied the daughter,) as 
you would, to be as young as / am.** 

Tlie Poor. How few, even of professing 
christians, are aware of the pleasure, arising 
from contributing to the support of the poor / 
Is it not more blessed to give — than to re- 
cekfC ? But there are alms for the mind — as 
well as for the body. If we duly considered 
our relations, and our destinies, instead of 
giving grudgingly, or wanting to be called 
upon, we should go out in search of the des- 
titute and ignorant, and feel that we were per- 
forming the most occep/a&te service to God, 
while sharing the gifts of his providence with 
our fellow-beings, who are as precious in his 
sight — as we fancy ourselves to be: for he 
does not regard any fh)m their external situ- 
ation, but altogether f)rom their internal state. 

Varieties. 1. American independence — 
was acluiowiedged by Great Britain, Jan. 
19, 1783 ; and the treaty of Ghent signed, 
Dec. 24, 1814. 2. Never do an act, of 
which you doubt the justice. 3. Nothing 
can be a real blessing, or curse, to the soul, 
that is not made its own by appropriation. 

4. Let every man be the champion of right. 

5. How sharper — than a serpenVs tooth it ia 
to have a thankless child. 6> AU science has 
its foundation in experience. 7. Happy are 
the miseries that end in joy; and blessed are 
the joys, that have no end. 

Ay, I have planned full many a sanguine scheme 
Of «artAfy happiness; ♦ ♦ * 

And it is hard 
To feel tbe hand of <{6atJk— arrest one's steps, 
Throw a chitl blight— on all one's budding hopes. 
And hurl one's soul, untimely, to the shades. 
Lost in tbe gaping ^«^ of blank oblivion. 
—Fifty years hence, and who will think of Henry? 
Oh, nonel'-anether busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in the interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. — ^ 

/shall sink, 
As sinks a stranger--An the crowded streets 
Of busy London .—some short bustle*s caused, 
A few inquiries, and the crowd close in. 
And aWs forgoUen. [h. k. WHITS. 
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IAS. Many consider eiocation merely as an 
aeeomplUkment, and that a desultory, in- 
stead of a systematic attention, is all that is 
neoesBary. A regular, seientificBnd progres- 
9we course, in this as well as every thing else,' 
ii the only correct, ^eetualy and rajrid mode 
of proceeding. If tmprtwfm«n/ be the object, 
whether we devote little, or much attention, 
to a pursuit, be it mental or mantuLl, system 
and method are absolutely essential : order— 
is heaven's^s^, and last law. 

163. One ot tlie tluree sounds of Cli ) 
which may be represented by tch .• 
CHANGE; the cheat choked a 
child for cAoo9-iiig to chop achump 
of chiTes for the arch-deacon _ 
Grem-wich: a chap chased a [CHbcmp.] 
e&icfc-en into the church, and the cAur^-ish 
eAop-lain check'd it for char-iriy; the Sa- 
chem of fToo^ wich, chuck-led over the ur- 
chin's cAiZ-chat, and snatched his rich peach- 
es, and pinch'd them to cAouMler; the chief 
of iVor-wich, charm'd by the chaunt-ing of 
the cAirp* ing chough, chafed his cAi^Iy chin 
by /otfcA-ing it on the cAa^-ky cAim-ney: 
three cAu^by cAiMren, in Richfield, were 
each choked with choice chunks of cheese, 
much of which Sancho Panza purchased of 
Charles Chickering on Chimborazo. 

164. In all cases of producing sounds, ob- 
nrve the different positions of the organs, 
and remember, that the running through with 
tt» forty-four sounds of our language, is 
like running up the kejrs of an instrument, 
to see if all is right : be satisfied with nothing, 
short of a complete mastery over the whole 
subject. Be very particular in converting all 
the breath that escapes into sound, when rea- 
ding or singing; and remember, that the 
ffurer the sound, the easier it may be made ; 
the less will be the injury to the vocal organs, 
the farther it will be heard, and with the 
mote pleasure will it be listened to. Do not 
forget the end, the cause, and the effect. 

Notes. 1. Tb produee tbis mott anpleaaut triphthongal 
mad in our Uoguaga, cIom the teeth, and, u yon suddenly Kpar- 
aiefhein, whisper <Au, (u Aort,) and yon will sceompliah Oie ob- 
ject 2. In druAm, flie cA, ue silent. 3. Always try to improve 
ft* aoumb as well as your ooto. 4. Qninetilian says, in reeom- 
■MsUiva cloae attention to the study of the simple demenla, 
"whoever will enter into the inmost recesses of this aered edifice, 
wOI find many thinigs, not only proper to sharpen the ingenuity of 
diildren, but able to exercise flie most profound erudition, and the 
deepest <eience :" indeed, they are the fountains in the acienee of 
nond and vocal modulation. 

Aneedote. Principal — Interest. A 
ddttor, when asked to pay hia creditor^ ob- 
served to him : that ** it was not his interest 
to pay the princioal, nor his principle to pay 
the interest.''^ What do you think of such 
a man? 

Unhappy he, who lets a lender heart. 

Bound to bim — by the ties of Mrliest hve, 

Fan from him, by bis own neglut, and dis, 

Becaase it met no Initdnen. 



Prof^erbs. 1. JSAraiiltty — gains more than 

pridt. 2. Never be weary in wM-doing, 3. £9- 
peet nothing of those who promise a great deal. 
4. Orieving for misfortune*, is adding gall to 
mormwoed. 6. He, who wonld catch Jlsk, must 
not mind getting wet. 6 He that by the plow 
would thrive, must either held, Mm«e{f, or drive. 
7. Idlene$e-~i9 the greatest prodigality in the 
world. 6. If the couRsel be good, no matter who 
gave it. 9. Occupation— ctir«« one hatf of life's 
troubles, and mitigatee the other. 10. We bear 
no afflictions so patiently as those of othere.. 11. 
Let JVafure have her perfect work. 12. Soft 
haTtdt, and soft brahu, generally go together. 

To spealL of Howards the philanthropist, 
without callins to mind the eloquent euUh 
gium, in which Burke has embalmed his 
memory, would be as impossible — as it woidd 
be to read that eulogium without owning that 
human virtue never received a more illus- 
trious manifestation. '' Howard,** said the 
orator, " was a man, who traversed foreign 
countries, not to survey the sumptuousness 
o{ palaces, or the statehness o( temples ; not 
to make accurate measurements of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the curiosity .of modern art ; not to 
collect medals, or manuscripts ; but, to dive 
into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge in 
the infection of hospitals; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the 
guage and dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt ; to remember the forsaken ; 
and to compare and collate the distresses of 
edl men, under all climes." In^the prose- 
cution of this ^oJ-like work, Howard made 
" a voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation 
of charity, ^^ and at last — fell a victim to his 
humanity; for, in administering medicine to 
some poor wretches in the hospital at Cher- 
son, in the Crimea, he caught a malignant 
/et;er, and died in the glorious work of henS' 
valence. Thus fell the man who — 

** Girding erea<»of»— Inooe warm embrace, 
OutstTBtchM his savioiwirm^-fRnipols to pole, 
iLMlMtoksn-tooB Omhumannee." 

Varieties. 1. To promote an unworthy 
person — disgraces humanity. 2. Read not 
books alone, but men ; and, especially, thy- 
self. 3. The human mind is a mirror— of 
the incomprehensible Divinity* 4. No one 
need despair of being happy. 5. The rea- 
son, that many persons want their desires, 
is — ^because their desires want reason. 6. 
Passions — act as wind, to propel our vessel ; 
and our reason — is the pilot tnat steers her : 
without the wind, we could not move, and 
without the pHot, we should be lost. 7. 
The more genuine — the truths are, which 
we receive, the purer will be the goiiN^, that 
is found in the life ; if the truths are applied 
to their real and proper uses. 

What, then, rtmamt, but well our jfowsr to use, 

And keep good tatmor still, iaAate>er we loee ? 

And fruit me, dear, good Awmor can prevail. 

When atre, ejidJUghU, and ecnamt, and tedUUng—teUt 

Beaiutie»—\n vain, their pretty eyet may roll ; 

CAarm*-«trike(hefigitfj but nurS— wins the mwL 
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165. Vowel sounds are all formed in the 
LABTirx; and, on their emission, the arHcu- 
laHng pigans modify them into words. 
These words constitute langiuiget which is 
used, by conunon consent, as signs of ideas ; 
or as mediuma for the manifestation of 
thought and feeling : it may be written^ or 
spoken i and the natural results are — hooks, 
papers and conversation : by means of which, 
the conceptions and affections of human 
minds are made known and perpetuated, 

166. Til liave turo sounds ) first a lisp- 
ing sound ; THIN : a thief thirst- \xl^. 
eth for the path of death, and /TliX \ 
unn-keth at his thcmkrlees thefts, [(^^^\ 

as the a-the-ist doth of the-o-rc/- ^ ' 

i-cal truth ; forth-with the thr^- [Th in thin.] 
less throng, threw thongs over the mouth of 
Frith of Fourth, and thwar-ted the wrath of 
the ^Ari^Iing /Aun-der; faith, quoth the 
youth, to the Pro^Aon-o-ta-ry, the bath is my 
berth, the hearth is my cloth, and the heath 
is my throne. 

167. Ventriloquism. In analyzing the 
sounds of our letters, and practicing them 
upon different pitches^ and with different 
qualities of voice, the author ascertained that 
this amusing art can be acquired and proe- 
ticed, by almost any one of common organi- 
zation. It has been generally supposed that 
ventnloquists possessed a different set of or- 
gans from most people ; or, at least, that they 
were diflerently constituted; but this is alto- 
gether a misapprehension : as well might we 
say that the singer is differently constituted 
from one who does not sing. They have the 
same organs, but one has better command of 
them than the other. It is not asserted that 
all can become e^ua^ eminent in these arts; 
for there will be at least, three grand divis- 
ions; viz, good, BETTER and BEST. 

168. The Thistle Sifter, Theophilus This- 
tle, the succesfful thistle sifter, in sifting a 
sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles thro' the thick of his 
thumb: if then Theophilus Thistle, the suc- 
oessftd thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve fUll of 
unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand this- 
tles thro' the thick of his thumb; see that 
thou, in sifting a sieve fUIl of unsiflsed this- 
tles, dost not thrust three thousand thistles 
through the thick of thy thumb : success to 
the successftd thistle sifter, who doth not get 
the thistles in his tongue. 

Notes* L To make thb Ibpli^ diphtboocil loand, prM 
Am tai«iiB afiiBiit fte upper front taettk, uid let the bntth paa 
between them : or promuace the woid path, mod dwell on the tt 
dound ; He eagnvinf. S. Toavoid lupiof, dnw the teqgae buk 
■> M not to tonch the teeth, and tike wordt beginaiiig wlfli t, or «t; 
iaefliefintioandorCforenmpleiL & WfafahouUSibKnuidlie 
called lAoiT, rather than duB/ 4. ExactneM in articulating eveiy 
vood letter, b mora Impnrtant ttian correct ipelluig In compoai* 
Oob; for the fonner is addreved to hundreds at the nme faHlaiit, 
vhib Am lattv b ■dnnlltBd to one or a few at a ttne. 



ProrerbB* 1. 7«iia— indulges hi kopt ; sU 
agt—in rnumbranu. 2. One half of the world 
delights in uttering^ slander, and the other— in 
Juaring It. 8. rirtue—iB th« only true nobility. 
4. To blees, 1> to be blesi'd. 6. Pleasures—are, 
rendered Mt^er, by being aftiued. 6. QuarrOe — 
wonld not last hng, if the faulte all lay on o»$ 
Me. 7. TViM merit— is dependent, neither on 
eeasen, nor on fatkion. 8. Hyfocrtay — Is the 
homage, which vtes— renders to vvrtwe. 9. TIm 
lato— imposes on no one imjwsftfrtiitiat. 10. Caw* 
tempt of injuries, is proof of a great mind. 11. 
What ! hope for honey from a nest of woMfs 7 
12. Bhall we creep like enaHe, otfiy like eagUa 1 

Anecdote* A stranger — went into a 
ehurch-yard, where two cniidren were set* 
ting OMifiowers on some graves. '* Whose 
graves are these f^' said he. "Father, mo- 
ther, and little Johnny he here." • ' Why do 
you set thejlowers here ?"said the stranjger. 
They looked at him with tears, and said — 
*' We do love them so,'' 

Human ambition and human poZtcy-y-labor 
after happiness in vain; — goodness — is the 
only foimdation to build on. The wisdom 
of past ages — declares this truth ; — our own 
observation confirms it; — and all the toorld 
acknowledg[e it ; — ^yet how few, how very 
few — are willinjg to act upon it ! If the in- 
ordinate love of wealth — and parade — be not 
checked among us, it will be the ruin of our 
country — as it Jias been, and wUl be, the 
ruin of thousands of others. But there are 
always two sides to a question. If it is per- 
nicious — to make money and style — the 
standard of respectability, — it is injurious — 
and wrong — ^to foster prejudice against the 
wealthy and fashionable. Poverty — and 
weaUhr-hsve mfierent temptations ; but they 
are equally strong. The rich — are tempted 
to prtde — and insolence ; the foor — ^to jeal* 
ou«y— and envy. The envious and discon- 
tented poor, invariably become haughty-^ 
and over-bearingf when they become rich; 
for selfishness — is equally at the bottom — of 
these opposite evils. 

VaHetles. 1. The battle of New Or- 
leans, was fought Jan. 8th, 1815. 2. A 
fiatterer, is the shadow of a fool. 3. You 
cannot truly love, and ought not to be loved, 
if you ask any thing, that virtue condemns, 
5. Do men exert a greater influence on so- 
ciety than women t 5. Self-exaltation, is the 
worst posture of the spirit. 6. A principle 
of unity, without a subject of unity, cannot 
exist. 7. Where is the wisdom, in saying to 
a child, be a man t Attempt not what God 
cannot counfenance; buttuat^, and all thing! 
will be brought forth in their due season, 

JDaectl / thj reigD a dMit: il^lMCniy, 
However gaily drea'd— in qMcioai gari. 
In witching etoqumet, or winniug tnulet,' 
Ailurea— but for a (tmc: 7Vu(A— lifb the veOf 
8beligfatiher(orch,andplaMBitOBA^ " 
To mnread tn<eHigtne»-4o oB onMmdL 
How ahrinka the bwning $Une—hffoeri>ff— 
Hun, when the speciout veil— b rent in Uaain, 
Which tenm''d the hideoua n 
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1A9. Knwmetittlmft— 18 the utterance and 
eomMnatkn of the elements of language, and 
the consequent formation of syllables, words, 
&C, as contradistinguished fh>m the tones, 
mnd tuning of the voice, and all that belongs 
to the melody of speech, A perfect enuncia- 
tion — consists in the accurate formation of 
the sounds of the letters, by right motums 
and positions of the organs, accompanied by 
a proper degree of energy, to impress those 
elements fuUy and distinctly on the ear; and 
the act of combining and linking those to- 
gether, so as to form them into toords, capa- 
ble of being again combined into clauses 
und sentences, for ib»JuU conveyance of our 
ifleas and detenninations. 

ITO* Tl&e second sound of thf U th» 
▼oe«l llspl|i«t THAT; thou 
saidst the truths are thine, and yV^s^^' 
the youths say they are theirs /^^^^\\ 
who walk therein ;/a/A^r and \^^S^/ 
mothrei bathe doi-ly, and their 
clothes and hearths are wor-thy rrainTHAT.] 
of them ; hroth-ei says, wfaere-with-al shall I 
moothe the scythe, to cut the laths to stop 
the months of the moths with-out be-ing both- 
ered ? they gath-er wreaths be-neath the baths, 
and sheathe their swords with swath-ing 
bonds, rather than make a blith-some pother. 

171. Jaw^eakers. Thou wreatk*d*st 
and muzzrd*8t fhb far-fetched ox, and tm- 
prison'd^st him in the volcanic Mexican 
moantain of Pop-o^eo^a-pefl in Co-ti-^NKol. 
Thou prob'd'st my raek*d ribs. Thou trU 
f^^a with his aids, that thou black*n*8t and 
eontaminated*st with his filch*d character. 
Thou lon*d*8t the elves when thou heard*st 
and quiek*d:*n*st my heart's tuneftd harps. 
Thou wagg^d'st thy prop'd up head, because 
thou thrugt'd^gt three hundred and thirty 
three thistles thro' the thick of that thumb, 
that thou cur'd'st of Ihe barb'd shafts. 



whidi cube made (Mif IB llM knynx. & TtetenmntaiyMid 
jW, M appUed toMMBil, an BotMflideallf deiule; we miglrt tt 
«cOqicakoraqnue,niadaiiddiiaaoaBdi| atflie«Bietiaieitk 
oAm eoBvcoieiit to ok ndi teni% in otder to eonvejonr iilim 
a gyeahawimpeifectioMof artkaIatinn,ietai»rtaahi>iireTe' 
lyday far pnefioe, Indirect refercaee to joat ipecUlc deCedB ; anl 
wootenrjtAter fiwtt; pavtieiilirly, ef n|iU vttennee : tlmcaa 
be d«w eidHr alooe, or JB eonpaay ef ann win caa aaist fon. 



mteioi^ riven, ? 



Wifhn^A^, and dbudb^ and Mioidbr, and a Mid 
To matjsibme fat wad fiOtrng J flefln-nll 
Of your Jtpaitty wafcw htlieliMg 
or what JB ne ii jfa^taf-tf I fwC 



!-I^ 



Hat wWdi ia mart witiun s»-«odd I wi 
Mf fhongirii opoo eqprewMm, and Una flav 



r,faiM^JU, aedyetbtaa tH l akfommmi. 



Ba*-aaltb-IU«e,aiid 
WUla 



wtaiar tfaoaglrt, dMAiif it aa a « 



Proverbs. 1. A promise performed, is |nre- 
ferable to one made. 2. It will not alwaye be 
summer. 3. Make bay, while the sun shines. 
4. Cut yoar coat according to the eloa. 6. Pride 
—costs na more than Atm^er, thiret, or cold, 6. 
Never epend your money before you have it. 7. 
Never trouble anether, for what you can do yMtr- 
M^. & Sfaiuferer*— are the Devil's heUowe, to 
blowup eontention. 9. The loquacity of /mI»~ 
is a lecture to the miee. 10. Vows made in 
eterme, tUB forgotten in calms. 11. We must fonn 
our characters for both worlds. 12. rrnffrvtB 
is the great law of our betii^. 

A Pnssle. Heroes a health to all those 
that we love ; and a health to all those that 
love us ; and a health to all them, that love 
those^ that love them, that love them that love 
those that love us. 

Anecdote. Half Mourning. A little 
eirl, hearing her mother observe to an43iher 
lady, that she was going mio half mourning; 
inquired, whether any of her relations were 
half dead? . 

HTlutt is Ours. It is not those, who 
have riches in their «o«sessum, that are reaH^ 
ly rich ; but they, who possess, and use them 
aright, and thereby enjov them. Is Ae a 
true christian, who has a Bible in his posses- 
sion, but does not livo by the Bible? Is 
he a genuine christian, who reads, but does 
not understand the word, and, from under^ 
standing, practice itf As well may one 
say, that they are rich, who have borrowed 
money from others, or have the nraperty of 
others in their possession. What do we 
think of those, who go dressed in fine clothes, 
or ride in splendid carriages, while none of 
these things are their otDn/iroperfyf Know- 
ledges, OT'truthsstored up m the memory, 
are not ours, really and truly, unless we re- 
duce them to practice : they are like hear- 
says of great travelers, of which nothing 
more than the sound reaches us. , Under* 
ftomfingy-does not make the man, but «a- 
derstanding and doing, or living accordingly. 
There must be an appropriation of know- 
ledge and truth— by the affections, in deeds, 
or thejr are of no avail: ** Faith, without 
works, is dead :*• the same principle applies 
to a society, and to a church. 

Varieties. 1. Burgoyne — surrendered, 
Oct. 17, 1777, and Cornwallis, Oct. 19, ^1. 
2. Happy is that people whose rulers — ^rule 
in the tear of God. 3. Remember the past, 
consider the present, and provide for the /a. 
ture. 4. He, who marries for wealth, sell? 
his happiness for half price. 5. The covet- 
0as person is always poor. 6. If you would 
avoid wants, attend to every thing fteZoto you, 
around you, within you. and above you. 7. 
AU^ the works of natural creation, are ex- 
hibited to us, that we may know the nature 
of the spiritual, and eternal; all things 
speak, and are a language. 
He was not bom— to shawu ; 
Upon his ^M0— shame— is ashamed to sit ; 
Por 'tis a throne, where honor— m^y be crowned 
Me moaaich— of the nnivortal earth. 
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ITa. The cMtf source of indistinctaese is 
precipitancy; which arises from the bad 
method of teaching to read ; the child not be- 
ing taught the true beauty and propriety of 
reading, thinks all excellence consists in 
quickness and rapidity.' to him the prize 
seems destined to the stvift ; for he sets out 
at a gallop, and continues his speed to the 
endf regardless of how many letters, or «y/te- 
bleSf he omits by the way, or how many 
words he runs together. " reform it alto- 
gether." 

173. Tin& liave one sound) WHALE ; 
wherefore are whet-etones made 
of t(;^tr^winds, and whip-lashes 




of whirl-pools 1 Why does that //> 
whimsical whis-tler whee-dle the V V^ 
whip-por-wills with wheat 1 
Whi-lom the wheels whipped [WHinWHjp.] 
the u;A?y-fle-tree, and u^Air-tle-ber-ries were 
?yAi/c-washed for wheat; the ly^iTw-per-ing 
it^Ai^ning whelp, which the whigs lyAi-ten- 
ed on the wharf was whelmed into a whirl- 
i-gig as a u>Atm-wham for a t&Aea^barrow of 
itfAw-ky. 

1T4. Causes qf Hoarseness. Hoarseness, 
in speaking, is produced by the emission of 
more breath than is converted into sound; 
which may be i)erceived by whisperinjj^ a few 
minutes. The reason, why the breath is tiot 
inverted into sound, in thus speaking, is, 
that the thorax, (or lungs,) is principally 
used ; and when this is the case, there is al- 
ways an expansion of the chest, and conse- 
quently, a lack of power to produce sounds 
in a natural manner .• therefore, some of the 
breath, on its emission through the glottis, 
over the epiglottis, and through the back 
part of the mouth, chafes up their surfaces, 
producing a swelling of the muscles in those 
parts, and terminating in what is called 
hoarseness. 

Notes. L Tittt d^hthmvKl aapintte naj be evilf made, 
by whiipering the hnaiiJJHuy word toAu, (u ■faort,) pniaaging it a 
little. 2. Since a diphthong it a doubU wand and a triphthong a 
trifOe KMiiid, ttiera ia m mnch propriety in applying the term to 
eontOHcmtt^ u to vowels. 8. Let the pupil, in revinng, point out 
illtheMoikDthoagi,OiphtbonnTriphtfa<»ga,aiidIV>l7thoagB. 4. 
IMakeandkeepalistorall your de6eiendet in ipeech and eong, 
and practice daily for mppreaeing them : espechlly, in articulation, 
and £ii1ae intonation ; and never rat ntiafied onleii you cut per> 
odve a prograM towards perfection at every exercise,— for all 
principles are inunortal, and should be oontinaally developing 



How Bleep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their eountry^s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewyfingtrg cold. 
Returns— to deck their hallow 'd mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fafiey'e feet have ever trod : 
By Fairy hands— their knell is rung. 
By forms wueen — ^their dirge is sung ; 
There— ^Tonor conies, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf, that wraps their clap ; 
And Freedom — shall a while repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 



Proverbs. \. Self -exaltation— is the foePt 
paradise. 2. That, which is bitUr to endure, may 
be sweet to remember. 3. The fool—is busy in 
every one's business but his oton. 4. We may 
give advice, but we cannot give conduct. 6. 
Where reason'-ndes,aj)petite — obeys. 6. Yott 
will never repent of being patient and sober. 7. 
Zeal, without knowledge, is likejir* without light. 
8. Law-makers, should not be law-breakers. 9. 
Migki—doeB not make right. 10. The greater 
the man, the greater the crime. 11. JTo one lives 
for himself. 12. No one can tell how much he 
can accomplish, till he tries. 

Anecdote. Wine, Said a Rev. guest to 
a ffentleman, with whom he was dining, and 
who was a temperance, man: "I always 
think a certain quantity of wine does no 
harm, after a good dinner.''^ '* O no sir," 
replied mine host; "it is the wwcertain 
quantity that does the mischief. 

Winter x:veniii|gs. This seems pro- 
vided, as if expressly for the purpose — of 
furnishing those who labor, with ample op- 
portunity for the improvement of their «iwW«. 
The severity of the weather, and the short- 
ness of the day, necessarily limit the pro- 
portion of time, which is devoted to out-aoor 
industry; and there is little to tempt us 
abroad—in search of amusement. Mvery 
thing seems to invite us — ^to employ an 
hour or two — of this calm and quiet season, 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge, and 
the cultivation of the mind. The noise of 
life is hushed ; the pavement ceases to re- 
sound with the din of laden wheals, and the 
tread of busy men ; the glowing sun has 

{fone down, and th& moon and the stars arc 
eft to watch in the heavens, over the slum- 
bers of the neaceful creation. The mind of 
man — should keep its vigils wUh them ; and 
while his body— is reposing from the labors 
of the day, and \i\s feelings — are at rest from 
its excitements, he should seelt, in some 
amusinjg^ and instructive page, svhstantial 
food — for the generous appetite for know' 
ledge. 

Varieties. 1. The poor— may be con- 
tent ; and the contented are rich. 2. Hypo- 
crisy — desires to seem good, rather than to 
be good. 3. It is better to be beaten with 
few stripes, than with many stripes. 4. He 
who swears, in order to be believed, does not 
know how to counteffeit a man of truth. 5. 
Who was the greater monster, Nero, or Ca- 
taline t 6. Let nothing foul, or indecent, 
either to the eye, or ear, enter within the 
doors where children dwell. 7. We wor- 
ship God best, and most acceptably, when 
we resemble him most in our minds, lives 
and actions. 
Some I how that blessed word— thrills the ean 

In It— what recollections blend ! 
It tells of chitdhood^s Bcenea so dear. 

And speaks— of many a cherished /rteni. 
O ! through the world, wherever we roam. 

Though souls be pure— and lips be kind; 
The heart, vrWh fondness, turns to homs. 
Still turns to those— it left behind. 
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175. The papO, in Elocution and Music, 
it strongly urged to attend to the ri^^A^ and 
the wrong method of producing the sounds 
of our lettersy as well as in enunciating 
words. By eUl means, make the effort entire- 
ly below the diaphragm^ while the chest is 
comparatively quiescent; and, as you value 
healih and l\fe, and good natural speaking] 
avoid the cruel practice oi exploding the 
soondB, by whomsoever taught ox recom'- 
mended. The author's long experience, and 
practice, with his sense of duty, justify this 
pndest against that unnatural manner of 
coughing out the sounds, as it is called. 
Nine-tenths of his hundreds of pupils, whom 
he has cured of the Bronchitis, have induced 
the disease by this exploding process, which 
ought UselfXo be exploded. 

176. Tl&e 44 soiuads of ovr Iia&spaagfe, 
in their alphabetical or^er^ A ^; Ale, are, 
all, at: B 1 ; bribe: C 4; cent, clock, suffice, 
ocean: D ^; did, facM< E 2; eel, ell: K2; 
fife, of: G-a^; gem, go, rpuge: H 1; hope: 
I2;irie, mt J\\judge: K\\ lark: LI; 
IHy: M 1; mum: N 2; nun, iMmk: OT^; 
old, ooze, on : P 1 ; pipe^ Q 1 ; queen .* R 2 ; 
ann, rough: S4; so, is, sure, treasury ,• r2; 
pU, nation .- U 3 ; mute, up, full: V 1 ; vvo- 
id .• W 2 ; wall, bow .• X 3 ; flax, exist, bmux .* 
Y 3 ; youth, rhyme, hymn .-22; zigzag, 
azure : Ch 3 ; church, chaife, chasm .* Gh3; 
laugh, ghost, lough : Ph2; sphere, nephew : 
Th2; thin, that: Wh 1; whale: Oi 1; oil: 
Ou 1 ; sound : the duplicates, or those hav- 
ing the same lK>und, are printed in italics, 

177. ** Bowelrnf compassion,and loins qf 
the muui." In the light of the principles 
here unfolded, these words are full of mean- 
ing. All the strong affections of the human 
mind, are manifested thro* the dorsal and ab- 
dominal region. Let any one look at a boy, 
when he bids defiance to another boy, and 
challenges him to combat: ''Come on, I am 
ready for you :" and at the soldier, with his 
loins girded for battle : also^ observe the ef- 
fect of strong emotions on yourself, on your 
body, and where ; and you wUl be able to 
see ihA propriety of these words, and the 
world of meaning they contain. If we were 
pure minded, we should find the proper stu- 
dy of physiology to be the direct natural 
road to the mind, and to the presence of the 
Dettt. 

If Otes. L M»k» Umm 44 toaaOa, which eontitute oar 
Toeal alphabet, m bmiliar to the ear, u the Atpm of oar 96 
letten are to the eye ; and remember, that aaeceM defienda on 
jtmrnuuUnf of fliem ; tbej are (he a, A, c, of epoiken kmguage; 
anlbeeflbft to mote them haa a moat btmetkM eOaet on the 
bealSi and voice. S. Keep up the proper nae of the whole body, 
tad foa need not fcar eidCDen. a The only iolid Coandatiflii for 
•kentbn ia, a perfsct knowledge of the nauber and nature of theae 
44 aimple dementi: error here will carry a taint tbnughoat 

Stands like the sun, and oO, which rolls aronnd. 
Drinks Itfe, and li/rkt, and ^tory— from her atpeU. 



Proverbs. 1. TVna— may be hUmed» but 
never shamed. 2. What soberness — eoneeais, 
drunkenneee — reveale. 3. Be you ever so htgll, 
the law is above you. 4 A mob—hnn many heads, 
but no brains. 6. A poor man's debt makes a 
great neiee. 6. Siwy-bodies — are always ««d* 
dlin£. 7. Crowe ^U9 never the whiter, for 
waekinfr themselves. 8. Good words— co«t no- 
thing, and are worth much. 9. He, who pays 
well, is master of everybody's purse. 10. Our 
knowledge — is as the rivulet ,* our ^f^t^raiiee— as 
the eea. li. Consider ioe<i, before you premise. 
13. Dare to do right. 

Anecdote. Vandor. A cZer^yman'^once 
preached, during the whole of Lent, in a 
parish, where he was never invited todtne , 
and, in his faretneU sermon, he said to his 
bearers, "I have preached against every 
vice, except good living; whicn, I believe, 
is not to he found among you ; and, there- 
fore, needed not my repnwcA." 
' SocletT' owes All a lArin.^. Every one 
must ana votU — ^find a livelihood ; nor bail 
society the choice, whether or not to provide 
for its members : for if an individual is not 
put in a way to earn a living, he will seek 
It by linlawlul means : if he is not educated 
— to lead a sober and industrious life, he will 
lead a life of dissipation ; and if society re- 
fuse to take care of him, in his minority, he 
will force it to notice him-— as an object of 
self-defence. Thus, society cannot avoid 
eivincr a livelihood to aU, wnom providence 
has placed in its bosom ; nor help devoting 
time and expense to them ; for they are by 
birth, or circumstances, dependent on its as- 
sistance. While, then, it has the power-^ 
to make every one — available — as an honest, 
industrious and useful citizen, would it not 
be the best policy, (to say nothing of prin- 
eiples,) to do so ; and attach aZ2 to society, 
by ties of gratitude, rather than put them m 
a condition to become enemies ; a condition 
in which it will be necessary to punish them 
— for Bn ^alienation, which is the natural 
consequence of destitution. Schools, found- 
ed on true christian principles, would, in the 
end, be much cheaper, and better — than to 
support our criminal code, by the prosecu 
tions, incident to that state, m which many 
come up, instead ofhemgbrought up ; and the 
consequent expenses attending our houses 
of correction, penitentiaries, &c. (of which 
many seem to be proud,) on the score of 
pvibhc justice, but of which, on the score of 
christian love, we have reason to be deeply 
ashamed. 

Varieties. 1. Will not our «om2«— con- 
tinue in being forever 1 2. He — ^is not so 
good as he should be, who does not strive to 
be better than he is. 3. Genius — ^is a plant, 
whose growth you cannot stop, without de* 
straying it. 4. In doing nothing we learn 
to do t/i. 5. Neither w&dih, nor power, can 
confer happiness. 6, In heaven, (we have 
reason to oelieve,) no one considers anything 
as good, unless others partake of it. 7. No- 
thing is ours, until we give it away. 
Ill il0«r«— are ill thhUtere. 
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W ' PRINCIPLES OF ELOCyTION. 

IT8. Orthography or Right SpeUmg. As 
we have two kinds of language^ urritten and 
^soken, so, there are two modes of spelling ; 
one addressed to the eye, and exhibited by 
naming the letters; the other addressed to 
the «w, and speUed by giving the sounds, 
which the letters represent : the former meth- 
od, which is the common one, tends to the pre- 
dominant use of the throat, and lungs, and is 
one of the firuitful sources of consumption ; 
the latter, which is the new one, serves to 
keep up the natural use of the appropriate 
muscles, and tends to prevent, as well as cure, 
dyspepsia, liver and lung complaints, and 
diseases of the throat 

1T9. Classification qf the Consonants. 
The first natural division of the consonants 
is into Vocal and Aspirate. Of the Vocal 
there are, as they stand in the alphaDet, and 
their combinations, twenty-six ; but deduct- 
ing the duplicates, ihete Bxehxii seventeen. ; 
viz: 6, as ih bib; c, as in ^jiffice; d, as in 
dead; /, as in o// g-, as in gem, go, rouge ; 
^•as in Uli m, as in me ; n, as in none, bank; 
r, as in err, pride ; u;, as in wo ; or, as in ea?- 
ist; y, as in yet; and f A as in Mis; all of 
which should be given separately, as well as 
oombvned, and their differences observed. 

180. After the pupil has become fanulieir 
with reading by vowel sounds and spelling, 
as above recommended, let him be exercised 
in reading by the vowel and consonant 
sounds: i. e. by giving a perfect analysis 
of all the sounds, found in any of the words 
of the sentence before him ; which involves 
every thing relating to sounds, whether sin- 
gle, double, or triple; and to articttlation, 
accent, pronunciation, and emphasis. No 
one should wish to be excused iVom these 
very useful and important exercises; for they 
are direrctly calculated to improve the voice, 
the ear, and the manner, while they impart 
that kind of knowledge of this subject, which 
will be felt to be power, and give one cor^- 
denee in his own abilities. 

Hotes. L It » not a litUe amtaiag and iutrndive too, to 
dunine the gnat variety of nanutf nwd by diflbnnt anthon, to 
daognate tbe ■ooods of our letters, their claaaificatioiM, ftc. agabut 
wUcfa tbe cbargeof sinqOieitif cannot be brougbt : in erery thing, 
lot Of guard against learned and tmleamed ignorance. 2. There 
are those, who ought, from their position before the world, to be 
■tandaid authorities in flie pronunciation of letters and wmda, and 
in fsnenl delivery ; but, anfertnnately, on aceouDt of their sad 4e- 
fecto and faiaccnraciea, in all those particalars, they constitute a eoiirt 
of JbrBf*, Instead otJppeal: eonseqaently, we oust throw onr- 
■sItob upon the firtt principles and oqr own resources ; using, how* 
0Ter, such true li^ts as a kind FrorideDee fau ▼ooehsafed a for 



To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visibU forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer heuni. 
She has a voice of gladneta, and a emilt. 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings— with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpnete^tn he is aware. 



Prof^erba. 1. As im act towards others, we 
may expect othere to act towards ue. 2. ▲ good 
orator is pointed, and vehement. 3. Idleneeo—U 
the rust of the mind, and the blight of genius. 4. 
Assist yourself, and heaven will assist you. 3. 
We should estimate man's character, by hia good- 
ness ; not by his wealth. 6. Knowledge— ia as es- 
sential to the mind, as food is to the body. 7. A 
good word Is as soon said, as an iU one. 8. No 
temptation of emolument, can induce an honest 
man to do wrong. 9. FirMie—is the best, and 
safest helmet we can wear. 10. Against the 
fickleness of fortune, oppose a bold heart. II. 
Never pro/e»»— what you do not practiee. 12. 
Treat eoeryone with kindness. 

Anecdote. Keeping Time — from Eter- 
nity. C hief Justice Parsons, of Massachu- 
setts, having been shown a tocUch, that was 
looked on as well worthy of notice, as it had 
saved a man's life, in a duel, remarked,— 
'* It is, indeed, a very astonishing watch, 
that has kept time— (rom eternity.'^ 

Tlie DUference. Why is it, that many 
professors of religion — are so reluctant, to 
have the reading of the Bible, as well as 
speaking and singing, conducted in a cor- 
rect and proper manner? Should not the 
greatest and most glorious truths — ^be deliv- 
ered in an appropriate stylet Do they 
think to exalt religious truth, in the eyes of 
the weU-informed, by communicating it in 
a way that is not only repulsive to correct 
taste, but slovenly, and absolutely wrong t 
Is it calculated to recommend devotional ex- 
ercises to their consideration, by offering up 
prayer in a language and manner, unbecom- 
ing man when addressing man ; and per- 
forming the singing, regardless of proper 
time and tune t Will they present their of- 
ferings in a maimed, halt and blind manner, 
upon the altar of religion; while they have 
it in their power, to provide a way in ac- 
cordance with the subfect and object of their 
devotion? Is it well— to despise a good 
style and manner— of elocution and music, 
because we have not the ability, and are too 
indolent to labor for it, to do justice to our- 
selves and others t What course does true 
wisdom dictate ? 

Varieties. 1. Jtfcn— will never feel like 
women, nor women — think, like men. 2. 
In too eager disputation, the truth is often 
lost sight of. 3. Woman — is not degraded, 
but elevated, by an earnest, daily applica- 
tion — to her domestic concerns. 4. How 
wretched is his condition, who depends for 
his daily eupporf, on the hospitality of o{Aer«. 
5. An evW-xpeaker — differs from an evil- 
doer, only in opportunity. 6. The use of 
hnowledge is — to communicate to others, that 
they may be the better for it. 7. They who 
deny a God, either in theory, or practice, de 
stroy man^s nebUity. 

Till youth^s delirious dream is o'er. 
Sanguine with hope, we look b^ore, ' 

The future good to find ; 
In age, when error charms no more, 
For »/iee— we look behind. 
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181. Orthography^ being to the SloeuHon- 
M, especially, a sabject cf incalcuable tiTi- 
portanee, it is pTesumed a tem obeervations, 
illustrated by examples, will not be out of 
idMe. The author introduces an entirely 
new mode of learning the letUrty by the use 
of aoundSf beftnm the eharaden aie exhib^ 
Uedf also, a new way of tpeUing, in which 
the words are spelt by giting the diiltoent 
Bounds of the Mfters, instead of theirname« .* 
and finally, a new method of teaching chil- 
dren to rettd, by dictation: Instead of by the 
hooK .* i. e^ to read wUhout a book, the same 
as we an learn to speak our mother tongue; 
and afterwards, t/^h a book: thus making 
the hooik talk just as we should, when 8i)eak- 
ing on the same «u^'ect 

!%%• Aspirates. There are, according to 
their representatives, 21 aapiratej or breath 
sounds : omittmg the dtipHcatea, (or letters 
having the same sound,) there are only tleih 
en; viz .' c, as in cent, dock, ocean ; <^ as in 
kc*d; /, as in JifB ; A, as in Aoe ; j), asin jiipe; 
X, as in mi:c/ cA, as in cAurch ; ^A,as in thin; 
and why as in wAere : whence it appears, by 
actual analysis, that we have sixteen vowel 
sounds, and twenty^eight consonant sounds ; 
making in all fostt-tous ; some authors, 
however, give only thirty-ci^^. 

183. The common mode of teaching all 
three, is no better policy, (setting every thing 
else aside,) than to go flrom America to Chi- 
na io ^eit to England : in other words, per- 
fectly ridiculous,' and were we not so much 
accustomed to this unnatural and dementing 
process, we should consider it one of the 
most self-evident humbugs, not of the age 
only, but of the world. Examples of the oM 
mode: p, (pe,) h, (aytch,) t, (eye,) s, (ess,) 
TI8, *, (eye,) c, (see,) fc, (kay,) ick, tisick ; 
fifteen sounds: of the new; t,%,z, tis, i, k,ik, 
tis-ik; giving nothing but ihejtoe sounds/ 
the old.- g, (je,) e, (e,) to, (doubleyou,) ou, 
g, (je,) fl, (a,) w, (doubleyou,^) oaw, oevt- 
•AW ; eighteen sounds, and not one sound in 
speUmg is found in the word after it is spelt ." 
the new mode; g,u,g, aw, o«w-oaw, giv- 
ing only the /our sounds of the letters, in- 
staui of their names. 

Hotes. 1. We Bsver can nooMd in MoonpHridaf oo^ 
hsir of the glorioaB poTpotMor Imgoaga, ID Ibngu we appljr our* 
iriTeitowliatk«0HMen,uidiieBlKtwliitik.apaft0i. SLA new 
IddpnMBta ilnir; ul when we dnO bwre aataed it, la tbe 
ngiitpiMetiidBaiiaer,*iMweniwilAEWBapoBaa,]bidl*f « 
BonW the cultivfttmB afthelhriBslMigeiteaod Oe IMmg foieet 
Sm eoBiMMi and humonj ef the belt iMtnaaent on neverbepeco 
eaivad, by touching the key* at nndooi, or phjing ■ ftw rikapli 

■ upon it, learned bjr tbe eer. 

When sailing— on this troobled sea 
Of jMtit, and t$ar$t and agonf ; 
Though wiUlf roar the waves around. 
With restless and repeated sound. 
Til stoeet—^o think, that on our eyes, 
A lovelier clime— ehall yet arise ; 
That we shall wake— from sorrow's dream, 
Beside a jmre— and ffotnj' stream. 



Pnrverbs. 1. Estimate persons more by 
their Aearte, than by their heads. 2. A people 
who have no amiMSmmte, liave no iiMittfi«r«. 3. 
Jta are not eaintst who go to chunk i all is not 
gUd that fliUsrs. 4. Jidvieo—is soldom welcom* ; 
those who need it simC, generally like it least. 
6. Do not spend your words to no purpose ; bnt 
come to the facts. 6. Oreat UUiy*— cannot be 
accomplished without proper wuans. 7. We reap 
the consequences of our actions— both herey and 
hereafter. 8. God gives to aU, the power of be- 
coming what they ought to be. 9. lafVinge on 
no one's rights. 10. If we are dstermined to suc- 
ceed, we shaU succeed. 11. Better do well, than 
Mif well. 13. Better be happy than rich. 

Anecdote. If men would confine their 
conversation to such subjects as they under- 
standi how much better it would be for both 
sveaker and hearer. HaUVt the great ma-- 
thematician, dabbled not a little in infidelity; 
be was rather too fond of introducing tms^ 
subject in his social itUereourse ; and once,, 
when he had descanted somewhat /ree2y on 
it, in the presence of his friend, Sir Isaae^ 
Newton, the latter cut him short with this 
observation. " I always attend to you, Dr- 
Holly, with the greatest deference^ when 
you do us the honor to converse on astro*- 
nomyt or the mathematics; because, fftete 
are subjects that vou have industriously tn^ 
vestigated, and which you well understand :. 
but rdiffion — is a subject on which I hear' 
you with great pain; for this is a subject 
which you liave not seriously examined, and^ 
do not understand ; you despise it, because- 
you have not studied' it ; and you will: noti 
study it, because yon despise it. 

IJaAonles. In the scale of jdeasure, the- 
lowest are sensual delishts, which are suc- 
ceeded by the more enlarged views and gay 
portraitures of a lively imagination; audi 
these give way to the suhlimer pleasures of 
reason, which discover the causes and de- 
signs, the formi connection, and symmetry 
oi things, and fill the mind with the contem- 
plation of intellectual beauty, order, and 
truth. 

Varieties.. 1. The greatest learning — is 
to be seen in the greatest simplicity. 2. 
Prefer the happiness and independence of a 
private station, to the trouble and vexation 
of a pttUtc one; 3. It is very foolish— for 
any one, to suppose, that he excels all others 
— in understanding* 4. Never take the 
humble, nor the proud, at their own valu- 
ation ; the estimate of the former — is too 
little, and* that of the lattei^^oo much. 5. 
Every order of good^—ia found by an order 
of truth, agreeing with it. 6. As there is 
much to enjoy in the world! so is there much 
to endure; and wise are tHey, who enjoy 
^f«^2ly, and endure /Mtftenffy. T. What 
IS the meaning of the expression, in tHe first 
chapter of Genesis, — "Tjet us meke-jnan, 
in our image, and after our likeness f " 
win fhrewells— should be sudden, when fbrever; 
Else, they make an sUmity— of momsnU,— 
And elog the last— sad sands of 2i/f— with tsars. 
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184. In teaching spelling to children, ex- 
erdse them on the forty-four sounds of the 
letters; then in speaking in eoncerty after the 
preceptor, and also individuMly, interspers- 
ing the exercises with analyzing words, by 
giving the various sounds of which they are 
composed. At first, let them give each sound 
in a syllable by itself, (after you ;) then let 
them give all the sounds in a syllable be- 
fore pronouncing it; and finally, let them 
give aJl the sounds in a wordy and then pro- 
noimce it: thus, there are three modes of 
spelling by earn easy, difficulty and more dif- 
ODlt Those, however, taught in the old way, 
must expect that their younger pupils, espe- 
cially, will soon get ahead of them; unless 
they apply themselves very closely to their 
work, 

185. The second division of the Conso- 
nants is into sixpLs, and coMPOuirn ; or 
•smgle and double: of ttie former, there are 
"twenty, including the duplicates .• viz : c, in 
dty; c, cab; d, do; d, pip'd; /, fifty; gy 
♦gull; h, hope; k, make ; I, bill; m, mile; n, 
iio; p, pop; q, quote; r, com; s, see; t, 
tune; cA, chyle; gh, tough; gh, ghastly; 
vnAph, epha: omitting the duplicate repre- 
sentatives, there are but eleven ; viz : c, (cy- 
press;) c, (ao-me;) d, (day;) d, (tripp'd;) 
/, (foe;) y, (give;)/, (lay;) m, (mote;) 
n, (nine;) p, (passed;) r, (more:) com- 
pare, and see. 

186. Origin of Language. Plato says, 
that Umgttage—'iB of Divine institution ; that 
human reason, from a defect in the knowl- 
edge of natures and qualities, which are in- 
dicated by names, could not determine the 
oog-nom-i-na of things. He also maintains, 
that names axe the vehicles of substances : 
that a fixed analogy, or correspondence, ex- 
ists between the name and thing ; that Ian- 
guage, therefore, is not arbitrary in its ori- 
gin, but fixed by the laws of analogy ; and 
that God alone, who knows the nature of 
thin^, originally imposed names, strictly 
expressive of Huiir qualities. Zeno, Cle-att- 
thes, Chry-^j>-pus, and others, were of the 
same opinion. 

Notes. LThbwarfckBotdengnedtoexliIbit flMtoAob 
■olJMtor Ontorj; which is ubonadleiikiidimrfkMuidM am the 
thiMghU uiiJUUngtt^ llwfaiiiiiUBiiiid; bnttopraHnt in aplaJn 
■od ftLiniliar foim, tte wrniHali of thii Ood-lita wt ; inthehopM 
of being useAil in thta day and geaentioii. lotheoouneofanoth' 
er twelve jean, (ben maj bea nearer appraadi to tnM and nor 
tun. t. Obaenrethedifltarenoehetweentbeaoandajheajdinqpd- 
Iiag flie fonoirfof wotda, by (he fMHiuf of the letten, and thoie 
found*, beard 4n (he wordi iLfUr bdnf ipelti dy^t-ef if the 
taaadn heaid in aSOag flie detten byname, an pronooaeed, the 
word is ay>ee; i,-*, in like nanner, tpMeyt^; e,-o,^,^ 
qwll, ne 04r«n j oo,-«,-«, qwH doab4e^>4B^ ; a,-l,-m^-a, ipeU, 
Oy-a-emrtm', o,^ eptfU— «t0-en; Ac 9. The oommon amn^e- 
BMBt of wotde In eohmni, witfaoat meaniBf , nenu at Tarianee 
vitheonnwnienae; bat fWf node ia peifscaj moMmaMvi; aa 
wdlaajpAtZowpMeoZ; andof ooaiWfin aecordaaeewitti natnn, 
•danee, and tfaeatracton of mind. 4. The proper fomation of 
wanb, oatof Mta«,orMWui!r, kwordUmtMnf. 8. AbeAtfi^ua 
ihoidd fint be tu«fat fh« aoi0Mfa of btten^ and then (belrtMe, and 



then their ahapea, and naaiH, fofiMir with (heir we; (fat n^ 
conm ihould be pormed hi teaching mtiaie, (he mr, alwaya 
pradmninating; and then then wiU be ea$*, graee, «nd powtr 



Proverbs. 1. FireiM — grows under etMry 
weight impoged on it. 2. He, who envies the 
lot of anetker, must be discontented with his 
own. 3. When fortune fails us, the suppoud 
friends ofourproaperouB days— eauMik. 4. The 
love of rvftnyr— is the mott powerful affection of 
the human mind. 5. A quarrelsome man — must 
expect many wounds. 6. Muny condemn, what 
they do not understand. 7. Property, diahonesa^ 
acquired, seldom descends to the third genera- 
tion. 3. He, who has weU begun, has half dons 
his task. 0. The difference between hypocrisy 
and 8interity—\B infiniU. 10. When our atten- 
tion is directed to tvo objects, we rarely succeed 
in tUher. 11. Recompence every one for his <a- 
hor. 12. Zealously pursue the fvik/^^. 

Anecdote. Fatienee. The priest of a 
certain village, observing a man, (who had 
just lost his tot^e,) very much oppressed 
with grief, told him,—** he must have Pa^ 
tience;'" whereupon, the mourner replied, 
** I have been trying her sir, but she will 
not con^nt to have me." 

Tl&e Ttokge of Icnowlcdge — is divided 
into three classes, corresponding to the scten- 
tHic, rational diid affectuous faculties of man. 
The first, is knowledge of the outtoard 
creation,— ;involving every thing material, 
— all that is addressed to our Jive senses ; 
the second, is knowledge of human exist- 
ences, as it respects man^s spiritual, or un- 
moHal nature : and the third, knowledge of 
the Divine Being, including his nature, and 
laws, and their modes of operation. There 
is a certain point where matter — ends, and 
spirit'-'begins : i. e. a boundary, where they 
come in contact, where spirit — operates on 
matter : there is a state, wherejCntfe spirit- 
ual existences — receive life and light — from 
the Infinite, who is the Lord of all ; that 
Spirit, 

** That teomw-^n thenm; r0ccAe»— in the brme; 
Oiouw— in the «teri; and Alowonw^in the <r«efc" 

The omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent 
Being, that 

** Livee— through all life, eitenda thro' all extent; 
Spread*— tcruUmded—operatea—umpenl: 
Whoae body nature is,— and Ooef— the fout* 

Varieties. 1. Are fiumopoZtes^— consist* 
ent with republican institutions? 2. JLove 
— often makes the most clever persons act 
like fools, and the moat foolish, act like wise 
ones. 3. Patience is the surest remedy 
against calumny : time, sooner or later, will 
disclose the truth. 4. The fickleness of 
fortune^iB felt all over the world* 5. It is 
easy to criticise the productions of art, tho' 
it is difHcult to make them. 6. Do not de- 
fer till to-morrow, what ought to be done 
to-day. 7. The precepts and truths of the 
word of God, — are the very laws of divine 
ordtr ; and so far as our minds are receptivs 
of them, we are so far in the divine order, 
and the divine order in us, if in a life agree- 
ing with them. 

Ovaid wdl ttqr ItoitfMf ,N.«v llm«kk an koMd fai JkMwib 
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16T. The method, here recommended, of 
giYing llie sounds, of spelling, and of teach- 
ing children to retid without a book, and then 
vMh a book, will save three-fourths of the la- 
bor of both teacher and pupil; and, in addi- 
tion to these important considerationa, there 
* will be an immense amount of time and ex- 
ptnse saved, and the young prevented from 
contracting the common bad habits of read* 
ing unnaturally; which not only obstructs 
the proi>er development of body and mind, 
but sows the seeds of sickness and premature 
death. Our motto should be, ** cease to do 
toil, and learn to do toell." 

188. Mofles or Bpellliis. In the old, or 
common mode of spelling, there are many 
more sounds introduced, than the words con- 
tain: this always perplexes new beginners, 
whose ear — has had much more practice, in 
reference to language, than their eye. The 
great difficulty seems to be — to dispose of the 
parts, which amount to more than the whole : 
for, in philosophy, it is an acknowledged 
principle, that the parts — are only equal to 
the whole. Hence, spelling by sounds of 
letters, instead of 1^ names is vastly prefera- 
ble : the former being perfectly philosophical^ 
involving orderly, analysis and synthesis, and 
it is also mathematical, because the parts— 
are just equal to the whole : while the latter 
mode is the very reverse of all this ; and in- 
stead of aiding, essentially, in the develop- 
ment of body and mind, tends directly to 
prevent both, 

189. Of the compound, or diphthongal and 
triphthongal consonants, we have twenty- 
thte ; viz : c, (z,) discern ; c, (sh,) social ; /, 
(V,) thereof; g, (dg,) gibe ; g, (zh,) badina^ ; 
Ji (dg,) jud^re; n, (ng,) bank; r, (burr'd,) 
tnll ; 5, (z,) wa| ; s, (sh,) sure ; s, (zh,) leisure ; 
tf (sh,) ra/ional ; v, vivacity ; w, t&ist ; x, (ks,) 
ox; X, (z,) Zenia; y, youth; z, zigzag; ch, 
(tch,) suc^ ; ch, (^) cAagrin ; ph, (v,) nepA- 
ew; th, thick; th, tho*; wh, why", deduct- 
ing the duplicates, we have but twelve ; c, 
(2,) c, (sh,) /, (V,) g, (zh,) n, (ng,) r, (triU'd,) 
X, (ks,) X, (gz,) ch, (tch,) th, (think,) /*, 
(that,) and wh, (when:) let them be exem- 
plified. 

190. It has previously been remarked, 
that, strictly speaking, a, in far, is the only 
nofuroZ vowel sound in our hmguage; and 
that the other ^i^ean are modifications of it ; 
also, that on the same principle, the a.spirate, 
or breath sound, heard in pronouncing the 
aoond of h, {huh, in a whisper,) is the matC' 
riot, out of which all sounds are made ; for 
it is by condensing the breath, in the larynx, 
through the agency of the voical chords, that 
the voice sound, of grave a is made ; and, by 
^ peculiar modification, at certain points 
of interception, that any aspimte consonant 
■oond is produced ; h^ice, it may be said. 



that a, in far, is the original element of aU 
the vowel and vocal consonant sounds, and 
the aspirate ^ is the original element, out 
which all the aspirate consonant sounds are 
made, as well as the vocal sounds; thus, that 
which the letter h represents, seems to in- 
volve something of ii\finity in variety, so 
far as sounds, and their corresponding <#9^ 
tions are concerned ; for breath — is air.- and 
without air, there can be no sound. Why 
was the letter A, added to the names of ilftrom 
and Sarai ? 

Proverbs, k He, wbo reckons without his 
koBt, must reckon •gaiiik. 2. When we dnfiss 
danger, it often overiaku us the Boontr. 3. 
They, who cross the •etan, may change eZisMrts, 
bat their rntmb are ttill the msm. 4. The mt- 
ruftion, or pervernon of the heat things— pro- 
duces the worst. 5. We must not Judge of persons 
by their elothinf, or by the sanctity of their ap^ 
pearanet. 6. If we induli^e onr passions, they 
will daily become more violent. 7. Light grief— 
may find MiUranu ,* but deeper sorrow can find 
none. 8. The ditference is ^reot— between words 
and deede. 9. Poverty — wants many things; 
avoiriee eve r y thing. 10. Let us avoid having 
too many iron* in the fire. 11. FaithAilIy per- 
form every duty, email and yffMf. 12. Govern 
your thoughts, when alone, and yonr tangwst 
when In company. 13. Ill ^0«,— ill opemJt, 

Ameedote. Finishing our Studies. Sev- 
eral young physicians were oonversinff, in 
the hearing of Dr. Eush, and one of them 
observed, '* When I have finished my sfu- 
rfien,"-^— ** When you have jCnisAea your 
studies .'" said the doctor, abruptly ; *' why, 
you must be a happy man, to nave jinished 
them so young : I do not expect to finish 
mine while I Tive.^^ 

Iiaeonles. The kindnesses, which most 
men receive from others, are like traces 
drawn in the sand. The breath of every 
passion sweeps them atoay, and they are re- 
membered no more. But injuries are like 
inscriptions on monuments of &nus, or pil- 
lars of marble, which endure, unimpaired, 
the revolutions of time. 

Varieties. 1. We rarely regret — ^having 
spoken too liitle ; but often — of saying too 
much. 2. Which is the more extensively 
us^ul,'—-fire, or wAer f 3. A speaker, who 
expresses himself with f.uency and discre* 
tionj will always have attentive listeners, 
4. The spirit of party, sometimes leads even 
the greatest men— to descend to the mean- 
ness of the vulgar. 5. Without virtue, hap* 
piness— can never be realf or permanent, 
6, When we are convinced that our opinions 
are erroneous, it is always rieht to acknow' 
ledge it, and exchange them for truths. 7. 
Every love — contains its own truth. 
Berve CM before the world I let him not go. 
Until thou hast a blessing ; then, resign 
The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wresahng^^xe the sun did shine | 
Pour oU upon the stones, weep tot thy sin. 
Then Journey on, and have an eye to Amvm. 
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101. Here a new field is open fbr the das- 
oiflcation of our letters, involving the struc- 
ture of all languages, and presenting us 
with an infinite variety y terminating in uni- 
ty ^ — ell languages being merely dio^eds of 
the original one ; but in this work, nothing 
more is attempted, than an abridgment of 
the subject As every effect must have an 
. adequate ojuse, and as in material things, 
such as we eu, hear, taste, smell, and feel, 
there can be no primary, but only secondary 
causes, we must look to the mind for the 
feelings and thoughts, that have given rise to 
all the peculiarities and modifications of lan- 
guage; being assured, that in the original 
language, each state of the un// and the un- 
derstanding, had its ertemal sign, as a medi- 
um of manifestation. 

199. Uses cf Spelling. The object of »pc^ 
ling, in the manner here recommended, is 
two-fold ; to spell by sound, in order to be 
able to distinguish the sounds, of which 
words are compo^, and to pronounce 
them correctly : thus developing and train- 
ing the voice and ear to the highest pitch 
of i>erfection. The use of spelling by the 
names of letters is, to make us acquain- 
ted with them, and the order in which they 
are placed in the words, so as to be able, not 
only to read, but to write the language: 
hence, we must become acquainted with both 
our spoken and written language, if we 
would avail ourselves of their wonderAil ea- 
pabUmes, and the treasures of which they 
are possessed. 

193. In partially applying this doctrine, 
we may say, B, (bib,) represents a gutteral 
labial sound ; 1st. c, (cent,) a dental aspi- 
rate: 2d, c, (clock,) a gulteral aspirate: Zd, 
e, (sacrifice^) a dental vocal consonant: 4th. 
e, (ocean,) a dental aspirate : Istf (if,) a sub- 
labial and super-dental tiBpinte: 2df, (of,) a 
sub-labial super-dental, vocal: Ist g, (gem,) 
9i posterior lingual dental vocal, terminating 
in an aspirate; 2d g, (go,) a glottal vocal 
consonant: Zd g, (rouge,) ^ vocal dental as- 
pirate : A, a pure aspirate, with open mouth 
and throat; I, a lingual dental; and so onto 
the end of our sounds, of analysis and syn- 
thesis, of which a volume might be written ; 
and although the writer has practiced on 
them many thousands of times, he never has 
done it once, without learning something 
new. 

Hotes. L DoBt foi^et to unienUmd tnd madtrtmrf 
Oing that rektn to ttie rabjeet of itadj and pnelioe: fhs onljr 
ro]ndUKhwa7totrathktlM«(ni<gMwa7. 2. Beeonia as fionlUar 
wtththa«oufHboroiirIai«uaseaf]Poaai«witfathaa4BAaM. & 
As yon prooead, acqoira mora ease and gncf in nadii« ud 



An lunust man— Is still an unmoved roeh, 
Wash'd wAtf«r, bat not «Jkat«n— with the thock; 
Whose A«art— conceives no ainuter device ; 
AarZest— be plays with jlaine«, and treads on tes. 



1. Do as much good as you can 
and make but little noise about it. 2. The BihU. 
is a book of 2aio«, to show us what is riifht, and 
what is wrong, 3. What maintains one rnu, 
would bring up two ekildrtn. 4. A lUtU wrong 
— ^one to anotikflr, is a grtat wrong done to our- 
ttlveo. 5. Ssnn^iw— should be steeped in the 
Jksart— before they are dtUvored. 6. A life of 
tMraetive induotry is always a happy one. 7. 
Drive your biuiness bifore you, and it will go 
easily . 8. Good /racM— make good neigkbors. 
9. Prido wishes not to owef self-love — ^wishes not 
to jMy. 10. The rotUn apple injures its compan- 
ion. 11. Hake a virtue of neeesoity. 12. You 
can't make an auger hole with a gimMet, 

Anecdote. Mathematical Honor. A stu- 
dent — of a certain college, gave his feUow- 
student the lie ; and a challenge followed. 
The mathematical tutor — heard of the diffi- 
culty, and sent for the 3roune man that gave 
the challenge, who insisteo, that he must 
Jight — to shield his honor. ** TTAy," said 
the tutor? " Because he gave me the Zte." 
** Very well ; let him orwc it : if he prove 
it,— you did lie ; but if he does not prove it, 
then he lies. Why should you s?toot one 
another ? Will that make a lie — any more 
honorable V^ 

Cicero says, the poei — is 60m such ; the 
orator IB made such. But reading hooks of 
rhetoric, and eloquent extracts — choice mor- 
sels of poetry and eloquence -^ will never 
make one an orator : these are only the ef- 
fects of oratory. The cause of eloquence 
IS to be sought for, only in the depths of the 
human mmrf— the true philosophy of man, and 
the practice of unadulterated goodness and 
truth. You muBtfeel rightly, think wisely, 
and act accordingly : then gracefulness of 
style and eloauencewilljEi you; otherwise, 
you will be like the ass, clothed with the 
lion's skin. Accomplishment should not be 
an end, but a means. Seek, then, for the 
philosophy of oratory, where it is to be found, 
m the study of geometry, language, physics, 
theology, and the human mind profound, if 
you would attain that suavity of graceful 
periods, engaging looks and gestures, which 
steal from men tbeir hearts, and reason, and 
make them, for the time being, your willing 
captives. 

Varieties. 1. Is there any line of de- 
marcation between temperance and tntem- 
perance ? 2. We rarely repent — of eating 
too little; but often— of eating too much. 

3. Truth — ^is clothed in white ; but a lie — 
comes forth in all the colors of a rainbow. 

4. St. ^tt^tt«aVsays, **Love God; and then 
do what you wish." 5. We must not do 
evil, that good may come of it ; the means-^ 
must answer, and correspond to — the end. 
6. Assumed qualities — ^may catch the fancy 
of some, but we must possess those that are 
good, to fix the heart- 7. When a thing is 
doubtful, refer it to the Word in sincerity ; if 
it is not clear to vou, let it alone, for the pre- 
sent, at least, till it is made so. 

Mind, not moufy— makes the man. 
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IM. AeeeHtr— meuis either struB, or 
gtumHty of Toioe, on a certain letter, or let- 
ten in a word: it is made by eoneefUrating 
the Totoe, on that paitieaiar place in the 
word, heooy, at first, then gliding intoailenee. 
There are two watb oT making ii\ Jirst, 
by STRESS, when it occurs on ahart vowels ; 
as, mfe-«tand .* secondly t by aiTAirTiTT, when 
it occors on long ones; as, o-ver: L e. when 
the word is thoti, we pronounce it with 
PORCS ; and when it is longf with avAVTi- 
TT, and a Utile force too : thus, what we lack 
in length of sound, we make up by stress, or 
/oree, according to circumstances. These en- 
gravings present to the eye an idea of accent 
by stress, or a concentration of voice, with 
more or less abruptness. 



Tbejirst — indicates that the accented vow- 
el is near the beginning of the word ; as in 
ac-cent, em-pha-sis, in-dus-try, on-ward, up- 
ward : the second, that it is at, or near the 
end.- as in ap-pre-Ae7u2,su-per-in-/eru2, in-di- 
vis4-&i^i-ty. In miMie, the Jirst represents 
the diminishi the «eeomf— the swell of the 
voice, 

les. The>Er«^ use of accoitr—is to convert 
letters, or syllables — ^Into words, expressive 
of our ideas / L e. to fasten the letters to- 
gether, so as to make a uxird^medium for 
manifesting ova feelings and thoughts: and 
the second use is— to aid us in acquiring a 
distinct articulation, and melody of speech, 
and song. Exs. 1. Accsirr bt stress of 
VOICE. He am-pU-fies his ad-oer-tise-ment, 
di-min-ish-es its im-pe-tus, and op-e-rates on 
the u^ti-mates. 2. The oocu-ra-cy of the 
eer-e-mo-ny is ^-u-ra-tive oT the com-pe- 
ten-cy of his up-rightpuess : 3. The cat^e- 
pU-lar foT'gets the no-6W-i-ty of or*arto-ry 
nn^*u9/-ly; 4. The math-e-mo^-ics are su- 
per-in-^(!n<l-ed with af-fa-M/-i-ty, cor-res- 
pondr<sni to in-^fruotions. 

Notes* L Obmm, then u« tot FIVE SHORT vo«r«li in 
ov kngoage ; Om cmiiplei above eontdn IlluglnUom of oB of 
an,iiiflidr alpbalwaed order; tbey^ in abo found in flww 
mrdb-ot, et, O, o«. itf ; ud lo give tbonwith purity, saka u 
flnogfa joa were going to pronounce the wbole word, but leave off 
atttef. 8. This b a Tery important point in our mbject; if you 
fikil in understanding aeemty you eonot iucoeed in emphoHt. 

Anecdote. Holding One's Oton. A very 
fat man was one day met by a person whom 
ne iwed, and accosted with—** How do you 
do r" Mr. Adipose replied, ** Pretty weU ; 
I hold my own ;'^ — **and mine too, to my 
•ornno,'^ — ^rejoined the creditor. 
EaU, to thee, jUtol l^ve, sourf otdMght, 
Of everlasting joy I Heaven's grace sapreme 
Shines in the duteous homage of a ehUd I 
BeKfiom, nuiniftotod, stands oloft, 
Su,porwr-4o the storms of wayward fiue. 
When e^ilirtn— suAr hi a pttroM^s canse. 
And glory-*n the lovely oecrHUo, 
*Ti8 heavenly imofiration fiUe the breast— 
And anfoU—wft their ineomst to the sUes. 



lee. Some persons may wish for moie 
specific directions, as to the method of bring- 
ing the lower muscles into use, for producing 
sounds, and breathing : the following will 
suffice. Take the proper position, as above 
recommended, and place the hands on the 
hips, with the thumbs on the small of the 
badk, and tbe>!n^ers on the abdominal mus" 
cles bef<»e ; grasp them tightly; L e. try to 
press in the abdomen, and, at the same time, 
to burst off the hands, by an intemtU effort, 
in the use of the muscles to produce the vow- 
el sounds of the following words, at, et, it, ot, 
ut; then leave off the t, giving the vowels 
the same sound as before: or imagine that 
you have a belt tied around you, just above 
the hip bones, and make such an effort as 
would be required to burst it off; do the 
same in breathing, persevere, and you will 
succeed : but do not make too much effort 

Pro^erlM. L A man under the inflaeaee 
of enffor^\M booide himself S. Povorty, with 
honeoty, is preferable to riekee, acquired by dis- 
honoot msant. 3. The wo^ casts his hair, but 
never changes his forodouo diopooiUon. 4. To 
wicked persons— the virtue of otAsrr— is always a 
subject of «»ey. 5. Ftiee—^tinnat enter a mouth 
that is ehnt. 6. No plea of csysdlsncy— should 
reconcile us to the commission of a tess act. 7. 
Power, wtjuetly obuined, Is of short duradom. 
8. Every suul-man — believes all other men mad. 
0. The avarieioue man— is kind to nons ,* but least 
kind to himee^. 10. The beginning of knowledge 
—is the fear of God. 11 . Of all poverty, that of 
the mind—ie the most deploraMe, 12. He only is 
powerful who governs himeelf. 

Varieties. 1. What was it— that made 
man miserable^ and loAaf— «lone can make 
him happy t 2. Diffidence — is the mother of 
safety; while sdf-confdence — often involves 
us in serious difficulties, 3. He is not ridi, 
who has mueA, but he who has enough^ and 
is contented. 4. It is absurd — ^for parents to 
preach sobriety to their children^ and yet in- 
dulge in all kinds of excess. 5. Naturo-~ 
never saye, what wisdom contradicts; for 
they are always in harmony. 6. Save some- 
thing — against a day of trouble. 7. With 
such as repent, and turn from their evUs, 
aud surrender their wills to the Lofrd^s will, 
oU things thev ever saw, knew, or expe- 
rienced, shall be made, in some way or 
other, to serve for good. 

I do remember an ajp0(Aeeary«— 
And heroahonU he dwells,— whom late I noted 
In Utter*d wesdr, with overwhelming hrewe. 
Culling ottimflet ; meagre were his looks. 
And in his needy «Jkop— a tortoiee hung. 
Sharp «tf0ry— had worn him to the bones : 
An alligator stuff'd, and other skins 
Of ill-shap'd fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty eeeds. 
Remnants ot packthread, and old cakes of roaes» 
Were thinly scattered, to make up a ehew. 
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107. Accent — if made, aeeondly^ by 
auAHTiTT ; or prolongation (tf sound, with 
ezpubsive /oree, on long accented vowels; 
which may be represented either by this en- 
graving ZHZZmmzZZ indicative of a 
continuous eqwU movem ent of th e voice ; or, 
by this one, — — ^^^^^^B^^ 
which shows the swell, continuous and dir 
mvnisk in combination ; or, the unequal con- 
tinuous. Eocs. 1. The o^ent, with or^dent 
ottvflil e-gO'tism, i-dol-i-zed the o-di-ous oo-zy 
fi-ni-form, which was fruii'tolL in oi-li-ness, 
flrom the ou-ter-mosts. 2. The teM-ment of 
the ar-mo-ry, owfc-ward-ly e-qual to the i-ro- 
ny of the o-li-o, was, to the moon-shine of the 
u-ni-verse, as an un-ob-^ru-sive moi^e-ty of a 
p9un-cet-box. 

198. Prolongation qf Sound. Let the pu- 
pil take a lesson of theferrynum, A travel- 
er arrives at the brink of a wide river, 
which he wishes to cross/ one ferry-man is 
on the other side, and, by chance, one is on 
this side: the traveler halloos, in the com- 
mon si)eaking voice, using principally the 
chest ; of course his voice soon becomes dis- 
sipated. He is informed that bis call cannot 
be heard: listen to me, says this son of na- 
ture; **0 ^ver, O ^ver, 

ver:** making each accented vowel two sec- 
onds long: try it and see; extending your 
eye and mind at a distance; which will aid 
the prolongation. 

100. In exercising on accent, for a time 
at least, go to extremes , and make the ac- 
cented vowels as prominent to the ear^ as 
the following ones are to the eue ; a-b Ase- 
ment, im-pEJ-ri-ous, I-dol-ize, O-ver-throw, 
bcoU-ti-ful, Oil-mill, OU-ter-most. Ex. 
1. The Ztt-na-tic 2i-hode at the ca-tAe-dral, 
till the an-nun-ci-a-tion, that the an-te-di- 
Ztt-vi-ans — ^had con-vey'd the hy-dro-pAo-bia 
to Di-a-na of the E-pAe-sians. 2. The pa- 
tri-ots and iwa-trons of the rev-o-Zu-tion, by 
their har<mo-ni-ous co-op-e-ra-tion, de- 
thron'd the «y-rants that were r»-ling our 
peo-ple with an un-Ao-ly rod of t'-ron. 

Anecdote. Raising Rent. " Sir, I in- 
tend to raise your rent^^^ — said a land-holder 
—to one of his tenants : to which he replied, 
— •' I am very much obliged to you, — for I 
cannot raise it myself.^'' 

Notes. 1. As Toweb an either long or lAorf, different de- 
freei of lenftb do not affect any one of Uie Umg oaee, ao Jkr aa 
the quality of the aoand is oonceraed ; the « in detnie, and the o, 
in do-matn— are the nme as to length, (not ybree,) as they are in 
decent, (l&4ard ; thw we have long oe-eented vowda, and loQg 
unaccented ooea. 8. We aaake aeeent by quantity, when the 
aecentrd voweb it long, and by «t. «• when they an ihort, & 
llMjAdrf vowehare of the same length, but not ao the lofv <»M> 
".BiMMdistheman, 
Who hears the voice of nature; who, retired 
Fromboatting lilb, can fisel thegladdening team, 
11MA<9M, that breathes of PomcKM. Tkydeedt, 



TTiy prayer, like inoenM— wafted on the gale 
Of mormng spreads amArosto, as the dood 
Of spicy niMeff— perfbmes ttw wtiiqwriitg bnue, 
Thet tBo^JnUiWe wild." 



ProverlM. 1. Men otUmked attahimeiits^ 
generally condemi^ every thing they cannot 
ecmpr$he*d. 2. WU—ahovM How tpontajuensly; 
it cannot be produced by ttmdf. 3. Buoyancy of 
«pinc— greatly diminishes the pressure of misf or- 
tuno. 4. The surest method of being deceived is 
— to consider ourtolvtt ^ mote cunning than 
othero, 6. Emvious persons—always view, wlih 
an ovU eye, the prosperity of others. 6. It is a 
proof of mediocrity ofhUeUut—^o be addicted to 
ttory-UlUng. 7. When we give way to paeoian, 
we do every thing amtM. 8. TVntA— needs no 
<Iw^«t««, nor does she want em&«Ut«Am«nf. 9. A 
mind diseased — cannot bear any thing harsh. 
10. Never utter what is false, nor hesitate to 
speak what is true. 11. TVifies— often discover 
a character— more than actions of importance. 
12. The Bible-'ie a perfect body of divinity. 

Body and ItUiid. The science of hu- 
man nature — is valuable, as an introduction 
to the science of the Divine nature; for 
man — was made " in the tmog-e, and after 
the likeness,** of his Maker: a knowledge 
of the former — ^facilitates that of the latter ; 
and to know, revere, and humbly adore, is 
the j£rs« duty of man. To obtain just and 
impartial views of human nature, we must 
not disconnect the object of our study, and 
consider the mind, body, and actions, each 
by itself, but the whole man together ; which 
may be contemplated under two different 
€ispects,-^o{ spirit and of matter ; on the 
body — shines the sun of nature, and on the 
MIND— that fee<«cr light, which is the trite 
light : here, is a real man, having essence, 
form, and use, which is clad in the habili- 
ments oi beauty, and majesty; meeting us 
now, and which will meet us hereafter, as a 
purely spiritual being, in every possible 
stage of his future existence. 

Varieties. 1. Can we be di friend, and 
an enemy— 2X the same time f 2. Every ona 
should be considered innocent, till he i? 
proved guilty, 3. It is not sufficient that you 
are heard, you must be heard with pleasure. 
4. There is a great difference between poetry 
and rhymetry ; the former grows, the latter 
— is made. 5. If your money is your God, 
it will plague you like the DevU. 6. Order 
— is one, m revelation, man, creation, and 
the universe; each — respects the other, an^ 
is a resemblance of it. 
Man^-is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments, in a weary life, 
When they can knout, &nd feel, that they have been 
Tkemseloes— the fathers, and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings— have been kind to such 
As needed kindness ;— for this single cause. 
That we have all of u^—a human heart. 

Such pleasure^is to one kind being kn<Swn, 
My neighbor, when, with puncto al care, each week. 
Duly as Friday comes, though press'd herself 
By her own wants, she, from her store of meal. 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant ; and, from her door. 
Returning with OKhilarated heart. 
Sits by her^re, and buUds her hopes in heaven. 
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JIOO* Aeeent« The interUiona of the 
mxnd — are manifested by the cuxeni of the 
voice, as are those of a tailor ^ when he makes 
a gentleman's cotds or of ^Smantuamaker, 
when she makes a lady's gown j there is a 
meaning, an end, in alL The three great 
categories of knowledge are end, cause and 
effiBct s r^ledion and experience will convince 
those who would be wise, that the end or pur- 
pose, is thejirst thing, — the cause or medium, 
the second, and the ^ed, or uUimation of 
the co-operatioft of end and cause, the third 
thing. Now the feeling, or c^edion, is the 
^s/ thing ; the thought — ^is the second thing : 
and the adion — the thUrd thing : the ejection 
and the vowel sound are connected, the 
thought and the consonant, and a// become 
manifest, when the word is properly made, 
by the appUcation of accent, and enuncia- 
tion. 

SOI. Now, as the affeduous part of the 
mind oi)erate8, especially, on those lower 
nerves and muscles, that are combined to 
produce the vowd sounds, and the intelledual 
part of the mind co-operates with the lungs, 
to form the consonant sounds, and the tux) 
unite — ^to make the uxtrd, by the use of the 
accent, through the agency of which, feelings 
and thoughts are conveyed, — ^it will be per- 
ceived, that whenever there is a change of the 
seat of accent, there may be a corresponding 
change of the meaning of the word: or 
rather, a change of feeling produces a change 
of thought, and the two produce a correspond 
ding change in the seat of accent: as — au- 
gust, tiVL'gudf prod-uce, prod-uee; gal- 
lant, gsH-lant. 

SOS. Change of the seat qf aeeent accord- 
ing to sense. They bom-&ard the town, with 
(om-bards, and ce-ment their cannon with 
cem-ent, and call upon their coMeagues to 
col-league together, col-lect their soldiers, and 
offer up their coMects. He com-ments upon 
their com-ments, while ihey com-merce about 
the com-merce, and com-mon-;ptoce their com- 
mon-place business. The com-pact was en- 
tered into in a comrpad manner, while the 
soldiers corn-plot together in a eom-plot, and 
com-^r^ themselves with a becoming com- 
pori. The farmer corn-posts his fields with 
excellent com-post, and out of the corn-pound 
he corn-pounds a fhiitftil soil ; which, when 
com-press^d, makes a very fine corn-press for 
the grain. 

My htrthday f what a different sound 
That word had>-iii my youthful ears ! 
And how, each ttme — the day came ronnd. 
Less, and lese white— its mark appears ! 
When j!r«t— oor scanty years are told. 
It seems like pastime— to grow old. 
And as youth—eounts the shining links, 
That tin«— aroand him binds so ftist, 
Pleated with the task, he little thinks. 
How hard that chain will press—at last. 



Anecdote. When Lieutenant Brien 
was blown up, in the Edgar j and thrown on 
board the Admiral, all olack and v>et, he 
said to the commander, with pleasantry, ' * I 
hope sir, you will excuse my dirty appear" 
ance ; for I left the ship in so great a hurry, 
that I had not time to change my dressJ" 

Pro-verbs. 1. Every thing great-AM com- 
posed of minute particles. 2. A*otMiif<— bears a 
stronger resemblance t»a mad-meji than a drun- 
kard. 3. Pleasure, purchased by pain, is always 
ii^urieus. 4. The act is to be judged of, by the 
t»<e»(t^» of the person, who does it. 5. Theory, 
without practice, however plausible, seldom 
tends to a successful issue, 6. Reflect veil, be- 
fore you say yes, or no. 7. Be cautious— m giv- 
ing advice, and eoiwuler— before you follow it. 
8. A man, fond of iuputxng, will, in time, have 
few flrlends to dispute with. 9. Young people 
are apt to think themselves vise enough ; as 
drunkards— \Yi\n\i themselves sober enough. 10. 
Injustice— eajknol exist without agents. 11. No 
great loss, but some small gain. 12. No smoke, 
without some jEre. 

Readlngr IMseoitrses. As the reading 
of written discourses is so common, it is very 
desirable, that the spealser should unite the 
advantages of written, or printed composi- 
tion, with extemporaneous speaking ; which 
can be done by mastering the principles of 
this system ; then, though the essay be a 
month, or a year old, the orator may give it 
all the appearance and freshness of oral dis- 
course. Many public men have injured 
their health by slavishly reading their dis- 
courses, instead of speaking them ; there 
being such an inseparable connection be- 
tween thinking and hreathing, that the effort 
to read, especially from a manuscript, tends 
to the use of the thorax, or lungs. If we 
were taught to read by ear, instead of hy 
sight, there would be no difficulty in this 
exercise: there must be a revolution — in 
regard to teaching and learning this impor. 
tant art, or sad will continue to be the con- 
sequences. 

Varieties. 1. Were the Texians right, 
in rebelling against Mexico ? 2. If tooman 
taught the philosophy of love, who would 
not learn t 3. Do not yield to misfortunes ; 
but resist them, with unceasing firmness. 
4. Procrastination — ^is the thief of time. 5. 
No one is qualified to command, who has 
not learned to obey. 6. A laugh — costs too 
much, if purchased at the expense of pro- 
priety. 7. Words, fitly spoken from a liie 
of love, are exceedingly swed, nndprofitable 
to all. 

Beteare, ye slaves of vice and infamy. 
Beware— choome not religion^s sacred name. 
To sanctify your mmM— your falsehood shield. 
ProfBine not your Creator*s boundless power, 
Or lest his vengeance— fall upon, and crush ye 

It is an awfid heif ht — of human pride, 
When we <Iare— robe ourselves in sanctity. 
While all Is dark impiety wUhin I 
This, sur^y, is the aggregate of sin, 
The last— to be forgiven— by heaven, or man. 
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903. The sabject of aeeent, being of pri- 
mary importance, should be dwelt upon, till 
ita principles, and their application, are per- 
fectly familiar. Remember, it is the principal 
external means, of making u;ord9— out of let- 
tera and syllables: comparatively, it is the 
thread with which we make the garments 
for our thoughts, and thus maniibst the ob- 
jects which the mind has in view in clothing 
them in different ways, and making them 
alive with feeling. The mental power of ac- 
cent, is in the will, or voluntary principle, 
and the physical force is from the combined 
action of the lower muscles, in connection 
with the diaphragm ; hence, it may be per- 
ceived, that in simply expelling yowei sounds, 
as always insisted upon, we at the same time, 
acquire the power of making the accent i for 
expulsior^ — ^is accent, radical, or stress. If 
you do not master accent, you cannot suc- 
ceed in becoming an elocutionist. 

804. Change qf the seat qf accent. On 
her en^trance, she was en-tranced at being 
es-cor^-ed by a grand e»-cort: I essay to 
make an M-say to ex-dle the car-iles : ex-port 
the ftc-ports, with-out ex-/racWng the ex- 
tracts for the ex-^rod-OTs : the oft-Ject fcl-lows 
ab:^'ect the gifts, and the a&-sent minded ab- 
sent themselves from the party : he abstracts 
the a&-stracts and at-^n^-utes the a/-tri-butes 
to others: I lay the ac-cent on the ac-o«i/-ed 
vowel, and Bf-Jix the a/-fix to the final sylla- 
ble, and make aug'ment in the right place 
and ang-^ment the word in ^u-gust, and thus 
make the idea va-gusf, 

Notes. 1. Be antal in placing the accent on the ri^t 
qrOable : ad-twr4iie>meiit, aUie$, eom-pen-Mte, in-^ut-ry, de-eo-nu, 
oMho^-pjr, »T-iUoe-n<jj ae-op<<a-ble, Ar-e^jp-t^gaa, nceu^a- 
I7,f4)-ri|^t-l7: for if yon place the accent on ttw wrong vowel, 
yon partially pervert the meaning, or render it ridicnlooa: aa, I 
■iw an au-guit ipeetade in An-gutt. 2. In Hnging, accent ii nl- 
waya made by ttn$$: and the fint note of each full meaaure ac- 



Iiaconlcs. Labor is honorable in all, from 
the king on the throne to the mendicant in 
the street ; and let him or Jier, who is a- 
shamed to toil for themselves, or the benefit 
of their race, be more ashamed to consume 
the industry and labor of others, for which 
they do not render an equivalent. 

The rcH had beentoofAed, jott washed ina «AoiMr, 

Which Mary— to wfmui— conveyed ; 
The plentiful moMurc— encumbered theylotoer, 

And uoeighed down iti beautiAil head. 
The et^wasall/IBed, and die leaoet were all lod; ' 

And it wemed, teM.fane{fvi view, 
To toeep tar the ftudf— it had left with ngnt, 

On the flnoridiing !>ut»— where it gnw. 
I Aojttly wiaed it, w^fit as it was 

For a noia^,io dripping and drowned 
And swinging it ruddy, too redely, alas I 

I mapped it,— it fell to the gronBd. 
And meh, I ezdaimed, b thtpUHeu put, 

Some act— by the delicate mind, 
Bei^leH of toringtng'-and breaking a heart, 

Already to torrovo resigoed. 
Thisele^uit mte, had I shaken it Jeu, 

Might have blootned with its oiorur awhflet 
And the tear, that is wiped, with a little odAvN^ 

May be bSowed, periiaps, by a miifa. 



FronrcrlM. 1. Beware of reading; wfthoat 
thinking of the subject. 2. A man rarely deceives 
another but once. 3. A good paymaster is lord of 
another man's puree. 4. He is meet secure from 
danger, who, even when coneeioue of safety, is 
on his gnard. 5. The pitcher may go often to the 
well, and be broken at la»t, 6. A good companion, 
makes good company, 7. Let every one choou, 
according to his own fancy. 8. A eompari8on—\e 
no reaeen. 9. Your looiktv'.glass— will tell yoa 
what none of your/ri«iu2« will. 10. The human 
heaH wants something to be kind to. 11. Many 
hands make light work. 12. Ask your purse — 
what you shall buy. 

Ancodote. Blundering on the Truth. 
An ignorant fellow, who was about to be 
marrted, resolved to make himself i>er/«re in 
the responses of the marriace semtce ; but, 
by mistake, he committed the of&ce of hap- 
tism for those of riper yeor» ; so, when the 
clerffyman asked him, in the church, — 
*' Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded 
toife r* The bridegroom answered, in a 
very solemn tone ; ** I renounce them all.'*' 
The astonished minister said—** I think you 
are a/ooZ ;*'— to which he replied, **./!« this 
I steadfastly believe.'' 

Analogt— . As, in the succession of the 
seasons, each, by the invariable laws oi na- 
ture, affects the productions of what is next 
in course ; so, in human life, every period 
of our ofe, — according as it is toell or iU 
spent, influences the happiness of that which 
is to /oZZoto. Virtuous youth — generally 
brings forward accomplished and flourishing 
manhood; and such manhood passes oii^ 
without uneasiness, into respectable and 
tranquil o2(2 a^e. . When nature — ^is turned 
out of its regular course, disorder takes 
place — in the nuyral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring — put forth no blossoms, 
in summer — ^there will be no beauty, and in 
the autumn — no fruit. If youth — ^be trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will be 
contemptible — and old age — miserable. If 
the beginnings of life — have been vanity,-^ 
its latter end can be no other than vexation 
of spirit. 

Varieties. 1. Is there any such thing aa 
time and space, in the world of mijid t 2. 
Any book that is worth reading once, is 
worth reading twice. 3. Most misfortunes 
— ^may be turned into blessings, by watching 
the tide of affairs. 4. When the wicked are 
in power, innocence and integrity are sure 
to be persecuted. 5. Give people proper 
books, and teach them how to read them, 
and they will educate themselves. 6. D'n- 
limited powers — should not be trusted in the 
hands of any one, who is not endowed with 
perfection, — more than human. 7. The 
truths of the Bible are the seeds of order ; 
and as is^ the reception, such will be the 
produce. 

Faults—in the life, breed errors in the broia, 
And these, reciprocally, those again : 
The mind, and conduct — mutually imprint. 
And stamp their image— \jx each other's mint. 
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%05» To aeoompliih the objects in view, 
the development and feifeeiion of the voice 
Ibr readmg, speaking and ringing, a great 
variety of exerdaea and examples, are intro 
duoed, containing sense and nonsense f and 
attention can be givm to both kinds, accord- 
ing to their uses. Let it be lemembored, that 
the forty-four sounds of the language are the 
fountains, from which are to flow every stream 
of elocution and music : and these are con- 
tinually before us. No one can succeed in 
silently reading, or thinking over the sub- 
jects: praetioe is the great thing; therefore, 
fiequently repeat the sounds, read by vowels, 
spell by sounds, and exercise in accent and 
emphasis, with all the other modifications. 

A06. Th^oon-eerlaplantogetupacon- 
eerC,and as they con^oord the con^eordsof the 
notes, they ofxk-erete the connanete tones with 
such admirable oon^duct, as to con-^tM^ the 
whole to the satisfaction of the audience. He 
coTL'-fects the sugar with delicious con-fects, 
although he con-jines his efforts to the con- 
fines of the room; and without con^tc-ting 
in any serious eoit-flict, he con-nerves the con- 
serves in such a way as to con-«>r^ with his 
oon-sort without con-Zes^-ing with any seri- 
ous oon4est I will caariext the con-text, so 
as to cfm4rad the con^tract-ing in a strong 
oon-tract, the oon-vent, so as to con-oen^ its 
inmates, while they oon-i>er«e in ftuniliar oon^ 



907. Among the more difficult acquisi- 
tions, is the ability to prolong sounds in 
strongly marked accented and emphatic 
words, involving the kindlier feelings of our 
nature; to succeed in which, practice single 
kmg vowel sounds in separate words, and al- 
so in short and long phrases; as a - l e; 

a ' r e; a U; ee 1; i le; o— 

Id; 00— ze; mu te;p u o s; oi ^l; 

ou r; also, old armed chair; wheel to the 

light; roll tiie flames and join the muse; 
glowing hope; praise the lofty dome. 

Ifotes. L The attempt it not made any where, to give a 
jM^^mtatioDor diemamieriBwIiichoneuloiMd; and aome 
wotdBun man or tan emphatic, Oat an priotod in oommoii 
^ype ; while eertaia wofdi, wUdi an mt veiy impettut m Id 
weaniiig, an printed in ifaltet. 8. Never mind the raa^of^paar^ 
•MflB of tlM ezamplea; but make ttiem imooth in your deUveiy. 

Anecdote. Self-love,, The first consid- 
eration of a knave is — how to heVp himself ; 
and the second^ how to do it with an appear- 
ance of helping others. Dionysius, tne fy- 
raitt, stripped tne statue of Jupiter Olympus, 
of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a 
cloak oiujool, saymg-;-" Gold is too cold in 
toifUer, and too heavy in the 8umms9^~it be- 
hooves us to take care oi Jupiter J*"* 

When was p^lio vlrtae to be found, 

Where privaU was not 7 

Can he love the wheU, 

Who loves no part t 

£r«— be a nation's Mend, 

Who, in tmth, is the firlend of no man there 1 
10 



ProverlM. 1. Instead of saying " I eaw't,** say 
"I wiU.** 2. Acquire knowledge that may be 
M»^ul. 8. If potaihU, remove your own diffidd* 
ties, 4. Husband your time, and waste neither 
that, nor your money. 5. Try to exert a good 
imfiwtnu, wherever you are. 6. A Hult etoneean 
make a grtat hruite. 7. Unwearied diligeneo 
the point will gain. 8. Cultivate good domestic 
hoHu. 9. Some rather r^fUet truth than praetiu 
it. 10. Man is a mi-cro-cosm, or little world. 
11. ffhUorfindayrbtigummareonetalM. 12. Two 
of a trada seldom a^^rta. 

IntfortmuU Let the orator consider him> 
self the connecting hnk, or medium, between 
the mental and natural world : i. e. that the 
spiritual world is progressing down into the 
material world ; and that all his mtMe^and 
vocal powers are the proper organs, thro* 
which it is to flow. Hence, the necessity of 
developing and training, perfectly, those me- 
diums of communicaiion, that every thing in 
the matter, may tell, effectually, in the man- 
ner. Much, very much depends upon the 
state of his own mind ; for, according to that 
— "Will be the ir^uence shed abroad on the 
minds of others. Conceive yourself the rep- 
resentative of a vast concourse of associated 
minds, and be the true representative of your 
constituents. 

Varieties. 1. Are/efifiot«« writings frerte- 
Jicial? 2. J7-go-ti8m (or self-commendation,) 
is alijoays disgusting, and should be careAilly 
avoided, 3. A man cannot call a better phy- 
sician than himself, if he will take all the 
goododvice he gives to others, 4, Why is the 
human mind like a garden ? because you can 
sow what seeds you please in it 5. Oood 
and JMd fortune are necessary, to prepare us 
to meet the contingendee of life. 6. Be not 
too much aflraid ofqffendmg others, by telling 
the truth.' nor stoop to flattery nor* mean' 
ness, to gain their favor, 7. The whole out' 
ward creation, with its every particular and 
movement, is but a theatre and scene of rf. 
feds, brought forth into existence, and mov- 
ed by interior spiritual causes, proper to the 
spiritual world. 

To the curjout eje 
A little monJVor—iirewniB her page 
or dmioe miOwcNon, with her nowy belto~ 
TheiOyoflheeafc. ««, not aSeeti 
The public walk, nor gass of mid^y «mt 
Sk*— to no ftate or di^ntly aapirBi^ 
Bnt, «aen< and olom, puta on her auit; 
And aheda her lMtii«]Mr4tame, bat Cor which 
We had not known— there tpw a thlng-eo aweet 
Hid— in Uie gloomy lAwfa. So, when the Uiu( 
Her «tifer tribea oonfcandi, and, to the earth 
Stoopa their high A«id», that vainly were expoaad, 
Ska feeb It not, bat flonridiee mfffl^ 
SftOdieltandandaeeare. jknd jo the itenii, 
That makes the huge chn oondi, and randa the oai^ 
TlM humble M^apaiea. A Mfluaand blowi, 
That ahake the kifty nwnarel, OB Ua fikroM^ 
We liaav folka^iMl not. Jtaa aaa the ^idm 
Jifcanemicnt often brings. Tobeaaeur^ 
Be JkMinMs i to be AqnV, be flONimt 
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SI08« The question in often asked — which 
receives the accent, the vowel or the tionao- 
nani? The reply is, sometimes one, and at 
others^ both, when they are connected. In o- 
ble, the accent is all on a; in no-ble, the n 
and receive the accent, but principally the 
0/ in pTe-aume, the accent is mostly on t// 
and is imparted to s and m, terminating on 
the m. Although this fkct is perfectly obvi- 
ous, yet one book that purports to have pass- 
ed through seven editions, insists that vowels 
are never accented. I would ask that author, 
what letter receives the accent of the proper 
name A-4 in the Bible, since it has two sylla- 
bles, and yet there axe no consonants. Let 
us beware of wrong guides as well as blind 
ones. 

900. Hatf accented vowel sounds* There 
is an wf trior, or haif accent, on certain words 
of three or more syllables, which should be 
observed; and, although given distinctly, 
must be kept within the vanish of the accent- 
ed ones. The dem-o-cRAT-ic ctm-ver-SA-tion 
n-^pectAng the /i-A-ra was Aa^-e-ro-es-ne-us 
to a dam-on-sTBA-tion ; a 97)e/-a-PHi8-i-cal 
A^gM)-CHOir-driais rec-om-if sir-da-to-ry of su- 
per-a-B vsr-dant prtM^i-GAL-i-ty : the tTM^m- 
pre-HSN-si-ble j>/e/^i-po-T£ir-ti-a-ry is an owj- 
pli-fi-c A-tion of Ay-dro^PHo-bi-a ; the per-pen- 
dic-u-LAB-i-ty of the gen-er-al-is-si-mo, and 
the mag-n&'ixi-X'i'ty of the pAiZ-on-THROF-i- 
cal rc-ca-pit-u-LA-tion was cAor-ac-ter-is-tic 
of the m-cor-nip-ti-BiL-i-ty of his in-con- 
sin-er-a-ble-ness. 

910. The mere mention of Oratory, reminds 
us of the early times of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome ; when there flourished a Leyitk, who 
was an important instrument in delivering an 
ancient ];)eople from captivity / one of whose 
qualifications fbr his high office, was, that he 
could ** speak well',"— a Demosthenes, the 
magic, music, and witchery of whose ele- 
quence, it is impossible to translate or de- 
seribe / — a Cicero, whose oratory was copioius, 
correct, ornate, and m4i%nificenti — each of 
whom was pre-eminent in his own style and 
manner, — ^the Grecian — carrying the citadel 
by storm, and the Roman taking it after a 
regular and most beautifully conducted siege ; 
— of a Peter, and Paul, pleading in the 
cause of Heaven, and holding vast multitudes 
in breathless silence, making even Judges 
tremble in their high places ; — of more modr 
jm times, whose history presents us the name 
of a Chatham, a Burke, and a Fox, in the a«- 
sembly ; and those of a Bourdaloue, Massil- 
Ion, Bridane, and Whitfield, in the pulpit s 
also the orators of our own time and land ; 
9om^ of whom, in many respects, will not 
suffer by a comparison with any of their il- 
lustrious predecessors, 

Prai»tivr^— what it lost. 
Makes the remmbranu-'dtar. 



Proverbs. 1. Show me a Uar, and T wfl] 
show you a thief. 2. The h»»t mode of instrac- 
tion ig— to praetieB what we teach. 3. Vain glo- 
ry bloesoms, but never bears. 4. Well to judge, 
depends on well to hear. 5. He who is wicked 
in the eo«mtry, will be wicked in the town, 6. 
He who preaches war, is the detiVs chaplain. 
7. You will never have a friend, if you muat 
have one without failings. 8. A had man in of- 
fice, is a public calamity. 9. That war only U 
just, which is necessary. 10. The worst of law 
is, that one suit breeds twenty. 11. Be not r«sm- 
od by your negUet. 12. J^gnorance is a mirfortune 

Aneodote. An Unwelcome Visitor, A 
person, who oftefa intruded himself in a read- 
ing-room and library, to which he was not a 
subscriber, had his pet dog turned out by the 
GmBtyciA sexton t who gave him a X^^ say- 
ing— " you are not a subscriber at any rate.'' 
The intruder took the hint; and never a.p' 
peared again in the establishment, till he be- 
came a patron. 

HoBAci, a celebrated Roman poet, relates, 
that a countryman, who wanted to pass a 
river, stood loitering on the banks of it, in the 
foolish expectation, that a current so rapid 
would soon discharge its waters. But the 
stream still flowed, (increased perhaps by 
fresh torrents from the mountains,) and it 
must forever flow; because the source from 
which it is derived, is inexhaustible. Thus, 
the idle and irresolute youth, trifles over his 
books, or squanders, in childish pursuits, his 
precious moments, deferring the business of 
improvement, (which aijirsi might be render- 
ed easy and agreeable, but which, by delay, 
becomes more and more difficult,) until the 
golden sands of opportunity have all run, and 
he is called to action, without possessing the 
requisite ability. 

Varieties. 1 . Has the invention of gunpoW" 
der been beneficial to the world 1 The mind, 
like the soil, rises in value, according to the 
nature and degree — of its cultivation, 3. 
Labor and prudence, relieve us from three 
great evils, — vice, want, and indolence, 4. 
A wise man refieets, before he speaks; a 
foolish one speaks, and then reflects on what he 
has said. 5. Our happiness does not consist 
m being without passions, but in having 
command of them.* 6. Good — ^is nevermore 
effectually accomplished, than when produced 
by alow degrees, 7. True charity — cannot 
be conjoined to a persuasion of falsity, flow* 
ingfiometn^ 

There*! futef — in the deep :— 
Moee, let Udu-viA tmtpetU rvn, 
And earth>boni wMrlwcruit— wake the miTB; 
Mom, let c a w en d fear cottKiA . 
With tin and mxmtw—Vi the mdt 
Em, tut bentath the tainted foaun, 
That frets— above our peaceftil home, 
Wedream in/oy,aiid wake infamy 
Nor know the nif»-tnat yeUa above 1 

Tbere^gujclinaydaqil 
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Ml. XJhateenied Vowela, There is great 
heauiy in pronunciation, where each letter, 
that is not silent, tells upon the ear its true 
eharaeter, and all contribute to produce the 
dcsiTed ^eet : hence, the great necessity of 
giving to all letters, syllablesy and luordSy 
their proper sounds; especially, the vowels, 
whether long or short, accented or unaccent- 
ed : as, — on the present oc^ccHnion I shall not 
9iriempt to jv^-u-dice your o^pm->ions or e- 
mo4ions to ac-ooi?»-plish my oh^'ectss is it 
|x»-si-ble, the /er-ri-ble of-fenee of the ^m-er- 
al, in ref-er-ence to the mon-u-scripts, is par- 
^ie-u-lar-ly con-«pic-u-ous in the red-o-lent 
oaw-o-py of keav-ea ! the de^e-gate le^quests 
me to give an oe-cu>lar et^u-cartion to his del- 
i-cate child, and be par-^io-u-lar in its e^vai- 
d-o4ion andprtMiun-d-o-tion. 

5iia. A con-vert is one, who is con-^rerf-ed 
from one side to another, and a con-vict is one 
who has been con-vio-ted of some crhne. The 
etm-voy ccm-^voyed the king to his throne, and 
placed a coro-nal on his co-ro-nal brow. I 
will coun-ter-&a^ance that coun-ter-bal-«nce, 
and cotm-ter-^tt^ the enemy's eoun-ter-buff. 
They wiB coun-ter-cAor^e the coun^ter-charge 
on England, and comi-ter-cAorwi the broker's 
CDun4er-charm, whUe we comi4er-cAecAi; the 
private's coun-ter-check. The general coun- 
tex-^mands his officer's ecmn-ter-mand, as 
we coun-ter-^marcA our <xmn-ter-march. We 
wiU coxm-ter-plot your cou7^•ter-plots, and 
ooun-terwnine your coun-ter-mines. He coun- 
tet-poised their eoun^ter-poise, and coun-ter- 
vailed their coun-ter-vaiL 

BToteS* L Dif/htnt woidi, u well u tin tamt wordii 
■17 be aooeoted on dillerent vowel*, aeooitliiig to tbe dli^ oon* 
tampbted; tbai-«J4>nte, pro^Niw, brig^ufai, ktu*udy aufiMt, 
nrguHf eom-poond. 8. The accent ■ geneimlly on ttw nwf, or 
ttone of the word; but ■ometimes on the mbordmaU jnil S. 
In leading portry, the accent may be diflbrent from what it would 
liein|HtMe,for the akeof flwmelodjrof thevene. 4. Remem- 
ber, TOweU mutt be pndonged on their radteal parli, not on their 
waniritmg morementi. 6. Ofawnre how lively, varied and inter- 
flitinc >^ P*««B B) ^1>«> im»oonccd with proper accentual force; 
ud we how insipid and monotooous without it 6. Alwayi let 
yonraceent be well malted and matained; then your delivefj will 
be brilliant, qvii^tty and efibdive. 

Aneodote. Undergoing a great hard- 
ship. During a trial in Court, where judge 
Parsons presided, a lawyer desired to know 
what a witness meant by keel-hauling, " Do 
you not know?" replied the judge; "he 
means that it is undergoing a great hard 
ship, to be sure!" 

Fare tkee well / tbe ship is ready/ 
And the breexe^ia fresh and steady. 
Hands are fEist the anchor weighing ; 
High in air — ^the streavur^s playing. 
Spread tbe sails — the waves are swelling 
ProtuUff round thy buoyant dwelling; 
Fare thee well I and when at sea. 
Think of these who sigh for thee. 

Jcquamtanee grew; the acquaintance they improved 
Tb friauUtip ; frieodihip— ripenend into loot. 



Pro-rerbs. 1. Onr bsH secarhy consists in 
inMoesnee, and the cheering influence of approv- 
ing e^nseiente. 2. Tardiness and precipitation 
are extremes equally to be avoidsd. 3. The 
hrave may/att, but never yMM. 4. Books alone 
can never teach the use of books. 6. Common 
fame—it often a common liar. 6. Words— tae 
leaves ; deeds are fruits. 7. Desorve succetu, and 
you shall command it. 8. FaUe friends ara 
worse than open enemies. 9. Ooodness alone, 
enriches the possessor. 10. He who avoids the 
temptation, avoids the sin. 11. Knowledge is no 
burden. 12. Man proposes, and God disposes. 

IVoman. What a consoler is woman! 
None but her presence can so win a man 
from his sorrow, make placid the knit brow, 
and wreathe the stem lip into a smUe. The 
soldier — ^becomes a lightsome boy at her ibet; 
the anxious statesman — smiles himself back 
to free-hearted ^ot«/A beside her ; and the still 
and shaded countenance of care — brightens 
beneath her influence, as the closed Jfouwr 
blooms in the sunshine. 

Varieties. 1 . What is truth ? Heaven and 
earth, are interested in this momentous ques' 
turn, 2. Flee from sloth; for the indolence 
of the soul, is the decay of the body, 3. EUh 
quence is of two kinds, — that of the heart, 
which is caUed dtoine $ and that of the head, 
which is made up of conceit and sophistry* 
4. It is no small grief to one's good nature, 
to try his friends, 5. Talk not of the love 
that outlives adversity ; the love, that remains 
vrith it, is a thousand times more rare. 6. 
Deliberate with caution, and act with preeir 
sums yi«lcl with graee, and oppose with 
firmness. 7. The internal man is formed in 
the body, as a tree in the ground, or a seed in 
the fhiit. 

AUTUMN EVENING. 
.BeAold— the wvateni evening Ught I 

It melta— in deepening gloom ; 
So caHmly—Chndiant aink away, 



The wjmb— bteathe loio, the wlflMring fa^/* 

Scarce tp to pert fW»m the tree; 
So genay— flowi the parting fireotA, 

When gomi men— ceaae to be. 
How beautifia^ all the hOb^ 

Hie crimeon ligM u ned ! 
Tia like thejMoeB-the Otrittian givea 

How mSdhf—tm tbe wandering elowf, 

Tbe lunMt beam— it caat ! 
Th like the nwmory— left behind, 

When lowdonee— breathe their lent. 
And nolo, ateoe the deut of nighty 

The yellow ttar— appears ; 
So— faith apringt in the heart of Mom, 

Whoae eye*— are bathed in teart. 
But «oon— the moming'i happier light 

Iti giory shall restore ; 
And eydidMj that are sealed in death 

Shall toake—to close no more. 

TVtte religion- 
Is always mild, propitious, and humane; 
Plays not the tfprant, plants no faith in I 
But stoops to succor, polish^ and redress, 
And builds her ^ ran(f««i^-on the public j^omI. 
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5il3« A too fregumtiecaneikoa of aeeent-' 
ed Towfiliy oocaaoDS a heavy utterance, in 
consequence of the ahnoet continual gucces- 
flion of vocal efforts: it is seen and Mi in 
woirds, particularly the monoeyUaUes,and in 
nntences, or members of sentences, and is the 
cause of the slow rate in the movement of the 
voice. ExB. << And ten low words oft creep in 
one dull line. 0*er hills, o*er dales, o*er crags, 
o*er rocks, they go. Up the high hill he heaves 
a huge round stone.*' Whenever accent oc- 
curs frequently, there is always a predomi- 
nance of quantity ; and the delivery, of neces- 
sity, is much slower. Now here we have posi- 
tive evidence that monosyllables have accent. 
Our best authors use the shortest words, 
which are usually of Saxon origin; hence, 
the charm, the witchery of certain speakers 
and writers. 

914. He des-ean/tf upon the ^e^-cant of 
the preacher, who di^-serts his post, and goes 
into the de^-ert, to live on spicy dea-serts. 
I will ^gesi the di-gest, although I dis-«ord 
every thing like du-cord; I will also dis- 
couni the note for a reasonable di«-count, be- 
cause he asked me down-r%A/, in a tUiwn^ 
right manner. 

5il5. Edueaiion means the development, 
perfection, and proper use of the body and 
mind : it relates to the training and guardi- 
anship of youth, firom infkncy to mature age 
—to the influencing of the character and' 
prospects, not only of individuals, XvsA of 
nations. The highest powers and noblest 
sentiments of our nature might remain for- 
ever dormant, were they not developed and 
matured by the instruction and example of 
the wise and good. In a still wider sense,' 
education may mean the whole training of 
the thoughts and affections by inward reflect 
tion and outward events and actions, by in- 
tercourse vnth men, ** by the spirits of the 
just made perfect*' — ^by instruction from the 
WORD, and the training the whole man for 
life and immortality- 

Notes. I. It woaU be rngStttmOr dUBeiilt, ciainderii« the 
partially dereloped and odtifatBd fltateof Oe vote, ear, and Ion- 
fuofe, to ^n definite ndea for pronoaadiig flie onaocenlBd vow- 
di, in oonaequenoe of ttietr varging towvda each other in many 
words; of ooune, we muat avoid too mncb ctiAieia mi fiie one 
band, and vulguity on the otfaar ; tlia tisio will come, however, 
when everything with regard to elocution will Iw a* fixed and eer^ 
tain as in the science of music ; which b u perfect as the science 
of numben. a Never foiget tliat witliout % good articulation, d9 
one can become a eonvct reader, or apeaJcer; and whatever oflwr 
defects one may have, if he paamsB tbU ezceUenoe, lie will be lie. 
toned to with pleasure and profit : there Is something very attrao> 
tive and winning, tai a dear, distinct and correct 
which delights and captivates the sooL Letmonaei 
finoB becomiqg perfect in ttiis essential requUtn. 



A great (Mr»-b seldom mateh>d at cmtt 

Tie patienct heavee It on. 

ntun ratNigv nafttrs, 

rris poftdioe, fliat has bnllt np hnmna l(^ 

TIm name of art$; and Bomt enlta her AhhI; 

An everlasting fNomnmnt to patienosk 



ProverlNi. 1. Make provision for tpaat in 
time of plenty. S. Live and let Ute—iB a food 
motto. 3. Of all flatterers, ulf-l&ve is the 
greatest. 4. PerspicuUji if inseparable f^om «Z«- 
quenee. 6. Restraint fVom ill is the best kind ot 
freedom. 6. Sin and sorrow are inseparable 
companions. 7. Speech Is the gift of aU ,* thought 
of bat/0w. 8. That which opposes right, must 
be wrong. 0. Undatifal ehiUren—mtike wretch- 
ed parents. 10. No one can tell how much he can 
aeeompUsh, till be tries. II. The hand of the 
dUigoni maketh rich. 12. Ill got-All spent. 

AMeodote. Dangerous Biting, Diog^ 
nes, of old, being <me day asked, the biting of 
what beasts is the most dangerous, replied, — 
''If you mean wild beasts, it is that of the 
slanderer; if tame ones, of tbd flatterer.** 

Trve Bnqplre. It ispleasant to be oirfif- 
oussjidgoodf because, that is to excel many 
others i — it is pleasant to grow better; be- 
cause that is to excel oursei/ves / it is pleas- 
ant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory; — ^it is pleasant to command 
our appetites and passions, and to keep them 
in due order, within the bounds of reason and 
religion, — ^because — that is empire. 

Varieties. 1. Are RailrRoads and Co- 
nals, a bent^ to the country 1 2. He, who 
is slowest in making a promise, is genaally 
the most (aithAil in performing it 3. When 
a teacher is to be hired, there is generally a 
terrible pressure in the money market 4. 
C/n-educated mind is e<i-ucated vice. 5. 
They, who love Jiattery, are in a fiur way to 
^repent of their weakness; yet how few are 
proof agaiiut its attacks. 6. If others attrib- 
ute more to us than is oar due, they are 
either designing or mistaken/ and, if they 
allow v» less, they are envious or ignorant; 
and, in both cases should be disregarded. 
7. The Lord is ever present in the human 
soul, and we are tried every moment in all 
we will, think, do, hear, or say, 

CtTUUN'S DAUGHTER-EMMETS BETROTHED. 
She it far from the latul— where her yomg Aero sleeps, 

And loocrt— around Iier are ai^og ; 
But esUly At tnns from their gaae, and tosqpr, 

For her Asori-in his grave-ia lyii«. 
She nngi the wQd aongv—of her dsar native pUina, 

Every note, which he lov'd-^^tooJktng,— 
Ah! little (Acy think, who delight in herttntim, 

How tbe heart of the minstrel— Is brtaJdng. 
He had Wd'-^ot his loee-fior Us country— he died; 

They were aS— tiiat to l^e had inhoWd him— 
Nor soon-shall Uie tean of his eoufiiry be dried, 

Nor lonr-wiU his low stay belmd him. 
(%! make her a gfTOM— where tile nmtesHiu rest, 



They'll shine o'er bar tleq^-Iike a smile fhun tiie weit. 
From her oton lov*d iOand el « 



OfHhear, 
Upon the silence of the ntidnighi air, 
Celestial tMtoBi^well fai holy cAonw; 
That bean the soul— to heaven. 

hspartialr^tis the grave. 
Sleep,— robs the cruel tyrant— of his power. 
Gives rest smd freedom to the overwrought si 
And steals the wretched beggar— from his 
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916. A too vin^fiequent ooconenoe of ao- 
eent, produces indistindness $ because of the 
rapidity with which tlie unaccented sounds 
must be pronounced ; depending, as they do, 
on the radical or accented vowels: in pro- 
Doondng such words, be particular to con- 
centrate the voice, strongly, on the accented 
vowels; and that will give you sufficient im- 
peUing i)ower, to carry you easily through 
the word. Ex. Hisdis^n-ter-est-ed-nessand 
iii4etli-gi-&ti-i-ty sane ad^so-lute>ly in<a>pU- 
ca4)Ie; I un-Ae^i-tarting-ly say, that the un- 
reoHson-^f'blfr-ness of that tri^jer-scni-al-isf s 
icheme is an ir-n^ra-ga-ble proof of lat>i-to- 
dir^io-ri-an-ism ; he spolca com-mu-nifcartive- 
ly of his in-di9-so-lu-ble «2ot>-en-]i-ness, which 
he, hi-e-ro-^/ypAri-cal-ly and per-emp>to-ri-ly 
declared, was neither an-ti-pe»-ti-/en-tial,con- 
^ntf-tt-la-to-ry, nor in-con-tro-t;er-ti-hle. 

%\1* Pay particular attention, not only to 
the errors of fcHeigners, in pronunciation, but 
alflo to those of our own countrymen: let 
nothing of importance escape your critical 
observation: in this way, your voice, taste, 
and ear, win be cultivated, and you will be 
saved from such defects as would, if indulged 
in, impede your progress in these arts, and 
prevent you firom being extensively useftil m 
your day and generation. 

918. He vDrlayM the table with sihrer iaru- 
lays. Instinct is the iKJwer derived from 
above, that determines the will of the brute 
oeation, while all natun is in^ind with life 
from the same source. The iii^sult returned 
'm^uUs the man, as it inter-dicfo the inters 
change which invalids inter-cAon^d for an 
in^OGE^idin-terdict Hismi-nuiemi»«07»-duct 
every min-ute that he miscon-ductff, mi<nt«/e- 
ly affects the lady m«n-utely. 
I 919^ Laughing SeierOifUxUly, The fol- 

I lowing suggestions are given for the formsF 
tion of laughing glee ektbe ; in the hope that 
this remarkably healthful and anHrmeUm' 
ckoly exercise, may aid in accomplishing its 
▼ery beneficial effects in old and young, rnale 
and female. Let a number of penKms, say 
six, or eight, form a circle, sitting, or stand- 
ing, erectly, with the shoulders thrown back, 
and the leader commence, by giving one 
laugh, in the use of the syllable huh : then, let 
the one at his right hand repeat it, whidi is 
to be reiterated by each <nie till it comes 
roimd ; then, without any loss of time, let the 
leader repeat the word, adding another, (huh, 
hub,) which is to be taken up as before by 
the dub; and, as it comes to him the third 
time, let him add another, (huh, huh, huh,) 
and so on, till there follows a complete round 
of shouts, and roars of laughter. 

Jgain — ^I feel my ha$pm bound, 
My heart sits UghUy on its ««U; 
My eorcv^are all in raphtr* diowa*d* 
In tcery piilse--new jpteHUfii beat. 



Frov^erbs. 1. Want ofpunaualiiy is a spe- 
cies of fabehood. 2. Touth^iM the best season for 
nnprov eme nt, 3. No confidence can be placed in 
those, who are in the habit of telling Km. 4. GFood; 
and bad habits, fonned during youth, generally go 
with us during life. 5. Our bat friends are thiose^ 
who tell us oor/awte, and teach us to eemet them. 
6. A kind vord, or even a kind boA, often aiSnds 
great comfort to the q^fUeled. 7. >T»s not those 
who nad the most, that know the most; but, those 
who fi^Uet and praoiee the most 8. The aim— is 
never the teone for shining on a dHngkitt. 9. Ihis 
valor— is^; buUymg^iB $nwhe. 10. Wealth is 
not Ait, who gels it; but Awwhocivoy' it 11. i)y- 
ing—iB as natural as Hving. 12. All c ov et a ll loee. 

Ameedote. SeorLawyen. A member of 
the bar^ on his passage to Europe in a 
steam vessel, observed a 8hark near them; 
and not knowing what it was, asked one of 
the Mdlars ; who replied, with much gravity, 
** Here, we call 'em sea-lawyerB." 

Known by our Fmlts. A man — is 

known by his words — as a tree — ^by its /rut/; 
and if we would be apprised of the nature 
and qualities of any one, let him but dis- 
course, and he will speak them to us, better 
than another can describe them. We may 
therefore perceive how proper it is — ^for those 
to hold their /ongt/es, who would not discover 
the shaUoumess of thehr understandings. 
Empty vessels — intake the greatest sound, and 
the deepest rvoers—aie most silent. It is a 
true ohservaOon, that those who are weakest 
in understanding, and slowest of apprehen 
sum, are, generally, the most jpreetpi/a/e— ii;. 
uttering their cnUle conceptions. 

Varieties. 1. Why is an egg— <«n-done, 
like an egg ot;er<lone1 Because, both are 
hardly done. 2, A prying disposition — into 
what does not eoneem one, and a tatling 
tongue — are two very comm<m evils. 3. The 
bones of birds are hollow, and filled with otr, 
instead of marrow / hence their power of 
making Mt«nd. 4. Unprofitable «]9eecAr--is like 
the cypress, which is great and tall, yet bean 
no fruU. 6. Nature, in too many instances, 
is pushed from ho' throne f the world having 
lost ite relish for her truth and purity. 6. 
Sti;}//— dedicated one volume of his works to 
"Prince Posterity f^* andtbereiamanlvness in 
the act 7. Every advanceme n t in good, is a 
delivery from evil vnfiueneesf and every faU 
in evUf is a victory, obtained by them over 
tbesotfi. 

If we are wus— and judge ongill, there's scarce 
An tB of life (however keen or hard 
To bear), but .good may be extracted thence ! 
Tis so by Pnvidenee ordained, to ihoee 
Who seek for Kgh^— Braid the shade of gioom. 
It is, indeed, a seenbre sky, where not 
One cheerfiil speck appears. Why gaze dUms 
On that, which doth appal the soul, and pass 
The eheenng ray, which, constant gazing on, 
Might so expemd, to cAose the sombre ckiud f 
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AAO. There are words, as we have seen, 
that are apeU alike, but pronounced different- 
ly, by changing the seat of accent: because 
the meaning is different : and there are words, 
spelt nearly alike, and pronounced by some 
alike, though ineorrectlyi and the conse- 
quence often is, a complete perversion of the 
sense, A minister took for his text, the fol- 
lowing very comprehensive words; ** He that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
, accepted of him." But instead of reading it 
as contained in the Bible, he perverted it, by 
saying: **He that feareth God, and worketh 
righteousness, is ftv-cepted of him:" that is 
Itfiout; excluded. 

9-21, Practice on the following, and simir 
lar words, and distinguish the voioel sounds 
by their appropriate pronuncialiim. The ab- 
o-/t-tion move-ment is Wrcept-e^ by some, 
and ex-ee^Z-ed by others. 2. Being ooft^fi- 
dent of his ccm^fi-d/znt, the per-son-age work- 
ed the >J-na-ry, by the jiarH3on-age of his 
^-na-ry. 3. The rod-ish pen-dumi, looking 
red-ish, was penrdeni in the nose of the 
bar^n whose lands were har-reiu 4. His 
«a^a-ry was ce^e-ry, because he lived under 
the cap-i-tol in the cajhiAdi of the state, op- 
po-site the office that was op-po-site to his 
purpose. 

939. TeUing Stories, Who has not ob- 
served the intense interest, manifested by 
children, in hearing one another teU stories? 
They will sit up till midnight, without being 
sleepy f and are generally driven to their 
homes, or their bed. How readily they re- 
member, and relate interesting stories to their 
companions, days, weeks, and months, and 
even years, after first hearing them: the rea^ 
son is, they not only see and understand these 
tales, but feel them intensely; and hence, 
they easily get them by heart, as it is called. 
Why have not teachers long since taken a 
hint of the mode, in which to communicate 
all the varieties of scientific, and usefol knowl- 
edge to their pupils I Let them take turns in 
telling stories after their teachers; and if their 
exercises are judiciously managed, as they 
may be, they will be found exceedingly amus- 
ing, and promotive of a very rapid devel- 
opment of mind. 

AMeedote. Double Meaning, An ilHter' 
ate personage, who always volunteeredr-io 
go round with his hat, was suspected of spap 
ring his own pocket Overhearing, one day^ 
a remark to that effect, he made the follow- 
ing reply: ** Other gentlemen puts down 
what they think proper, and so do I. Charir 
ty*s a private concern, and what I give is 
nothing to nobody:* 
Dost thou knowthe fate of Mlcfwrtf 
They're but ambition'^i tools— to cut a way 
To her unlawful end* / and when they're worn, 
Haekei, heum—wiih constant wrrtee, thrown aside, 
To n»f— in peaee^ or rof— in haspiuUs. 



Proverbs. 1 . Be punctual— In all your ap- 
pointmentSy and honesP— in all your dealings. 3. 
Always live so that the world may be the better, for 
your Uving in it 3. Never make sport of an in- 
sane, or intoxicated person. 4. Let the law of 
kindness—^ ever on your tongue. 5. In eonver- 
sation, seek out acceptable words. 6. Never to- 
quire favors, but ask for them. 7. Avoid doing 
things, that are calcolated to excite atteniion. 8. 
I<eam to pnttice self "denial, when it will promote 
the happiness of others. 9. Kindly and faith^dly 
remind your friends and eompanions, of their 
fauUs. 10. Be aeeurate in every thing. 11. No 
rose without a thorn. 13. JPrulf— will have a/otf. 

IHseov-ery of Glass. P/in^ informs us, 
that the art of making glass — was acciden- 
tally discovered by some merchants, who 
were traveling with nitre, and stopped near a 
river, issuing from Mount Carmel. Not find- 
ing anything to rest their kettles on, they 
lised some pieces of nitre fi>r that purpose. 
The nitre gradually dissolving by the heatf 
mixed with the san<i,and a transparent mat- 
ter flowed, which was in ftct glass. It is cer- 
tain that we are often more indebted to apiw- 
rent chance, than genius— tor many of the 
most valuable discoveries: therefore every 
one should keep his eyes and ears open, — his 
thoughts Slid feelings aumke and active. 

Varieties. 1. fr% should any one think 
it a disgrace— to work for his living 1 2. In- 
vestigate every subject, with which you be- 
come acquainted, until you understand it 
thoroughly, 3. <<I'U try," is a plant, that 
would flourish in the frigid zone / '* I can%** 
would be barren any where. 4. Never oon- 
denm another, for not knowing what you 
have just learned; or perhaps do not clearly 
understand, 5, No tongue can tell, or intel' 
lect perceiu, the Ml import of the word 
HOMs. 6. The true christian religion — is a 
divine ujordrobe, containing garments for all 
kinds and orders of wearers. 7. As the soul 
advances in true resignation of its oti/'n will, 
to the will of God, every principle and facul- 
ty of mind— becomes sanctified, even down 
into the life oC the senses. 

Weep not, that Time 
Is passing on,— -it willr-ere long, reveal 
A brighter «ro to the nations. Hark ! 
Along the vote— and mountains of the earth 
There is a deepy portentous murmuring, 
Like the Bw«(t rushr-of subterranean streams / 
Or like the ming^ sounds oi earth and air. 
When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wtng^ 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds. 
And hurries onward— with his night of efoiMb 
Against the eternal mountains. Tis the voice 
Of infant Freedom, — and her stirring call 
Is A«anf— and ansioered— in a thousand tones, 
From every AtB-top of her Western home, — 
And k>, it breaks across old Oeean*s flood, — [shoot 
And ** Freedom.' Fbxxdom!" is the answering 
Of nationt, starting Irom the spell of years. 
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SKKI. When accenied and unaccented syl- 
lables are agreeably intersi)ersed through the 
words, neither a h/uxoy utterance^ nor indi»' 
iinetness occurs. Elx. ** Not so, when swift 
CamUla scours the plain, Flies o'er the un- 
bending corriy and skims along the tnairu" 
Now, compare the movement of the voice in 
iMSy with iha following, and see and feel the 
difference : ** And ten low words oft creep in 
one dull line." The former is like a n^igy that 
gallops off in fine style; the lattery one that 
creeps, like a snaiL The reason is, as you 
perceive, in one case, there is life and Ught ; 
in the others nothing but words, 

aji4. Neither teachers nor parents, can be 
too wisely carefU of the irijluencey exerted 
upon their pupils and children : fbr principles 
apply to both matter and spirit, '* Just as 
title tvfig is bent, the tree'^s inclined." Again, 
■ince thoughts are imperiahable existencesy 
we should be carefiil in entertaining and 
tMerishmg any othery than such as we are 
willing to have fbr our companions on earthy 
and during our eternal state of being in the 
Aitore world. Here, then, is something for 
atf of U8 to attend to; and unspeakable con- 
sequences are depending on the performance 
of duty. Are we of the number of those, who 
turn back in the day of battle? or, of those 
who gird on their armor, to do, or die ? 

995. Position in Bed, There is no doubt, 
that' the habit of forming round or humped 
shoulders, (which is rarely, if ever, naturaly) 
IB ocmtracted in truancy, and childhood. The 
incautious mother, not understanding the 
principles of physiology, lays the in&nt on a 
pillow of feathers, instead of on a good mat- 
tress, or straw bed, without piUows; thus, 
eievating the head ftr too much above the le- 
vel of the body i and this practice is continued 
in after-lift, very much to the detriment of 
health, and beauty of form. If necessary, 
raise the Aeod-posts ef the bedstead a few 
inches, instead of using pillovrs. 

Votes. LOI)Hrra,1hiitiitentheMeea«iiat,oriMar,1lM 
b4taBfa«orflMwad,tt MtariftUy aid» Um aqmlaivtt ahraM of 
voiee^ curyiac m man mOty thnragh Qie word, tbu wben it ■ 
pbeadnmrtliekitaBd: tt» gniasofoar hngaBgebin fiiTorof 
the fanner; heB«,tlwta»lMM7 is to pbM fhe uont at the te- 
pBDiaf ; wUch OH^Bi lugvgB mm powarfU and iflbetlve. 8. 
In numiHgy the iaqietni of praeediaff eOtnti taxrim m on aflv 
tioee flSbiti have eaaaada 

AMecdote. AToughAnimaL ''The con- 
stitution of our females must be exoeUent,^^ 
says a celebrated physician; **f(x^ take an 
ox, or a horse, and enclose his sides with cor- 
sets, — and he would labor indeed, — but it 
would be for breath," 



NMing klatUng- 
Ammf, and toualy aiii«, the Oraejen age; 
And man, who, through the ftobe—cartenda Ua ewaj, 
fadtay; 



AdMewt/haiof thin gi l a c * age appeai% 
AidaBttlngi ■Hcr~bi a eoorie of yari. 



ProverlM. 1 . He who marries for tDeahh, sells 
his liberty. 2. A friend, which you bay with pr*- 
seniSy may be bought from you. 3. Litdia — ^will 
sooner pardon want of sense, than want of good 
manners. 4. The remedy for love is — land between. 
5. You may know a fooHsh woman— by her ,fin* 
ery. 6. Temperance, emphyment, and a cheerful 
spirit — are great preservers and restorers of health. 
7. Many a one digs his grave with his teeth. 8. 
The i^raeufv— puts this purse in his sUmuieh; and 
the miser— his stomach in his purse. 9. Change of 
weather is the discourse of fools. 10. We hate de- 
lay; but it often makes us wiser. 11. Talking— 
does no work. 18. Past labor is pleasant. 

Itaeonlos. Never mystify science; but, 
if possibUy always elucidate it Knowledge 
— ^is too important — to be made the subject 
of a silly jo^. 

Varieties. 1 . If content does not remone 
the disquietudes of life, it will at least alleoiate 
them. 2. Can matter ever be annihilated? 
3. Every sentence we read understandvngly^ 
is like a cast of the weaver's shuttle, adding 
another thread to the web of life. 4. They, 
who are governed by reason, need no othir 
motive than the goodness of an act, to excite 
them to practice it 5. A reading i)eople will 
become a thinking people ; and then, they 
are capable of becoming a greeU people. 6. 
A diligent pen supplies many thoughts, 7. 
Nothing but divine love, and divine wisdom, 
can proceed firom God, the centre of all beings. 

DSATH or ▲ HXAST-FBIX1CD. 

If I had tAou^Al— thou couldst have died, 

I might not loeap for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be. 
It never through my mirui had passed, 

The tune would e'er be o'er, 
And I on t&e0— should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile— mo more! 
And stiZi— upon that face I look, 

And think — ^twi& smile again ; 
And still the thought— I wiU not brook, 

That I must look in vain! 
But when I speak,— thon dost not say, 

What thou ne'er left'st unsaid,' 
And now I fed, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 
If thou wouldst stay, e'en as thou art 

All eoU— and all serene, — 
I stiU mg^t press thy silent heart. 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e'en thy ehiU, bleak corse I have, 

Thou seemest stiU my own ; 
But there I lay thee— in thy grave,- 

And Lam now— a&m«.' 
I lio not think, whenPer thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 

In thiiiking, too, of thee. 
Yet there was round thee— such a dawn 

OtKght, ne'er seen before, 
Aa fancy — never could have drawn, 

And tUMT— can roa>re/ 
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SKM. Beirisi«iis. The great practical im- 
portance of this subject, demands a passing 
remark. In revising, we not only gather up 
ibefragmenU, but reAresh our minds with a 
reproduction of what we previously had 
learned. By reviewing our studies, we often 
find the materials, with which we can over- 
come difficulties, that seem almost insur* 
mountable ; hence, revisions frequently serve 
as a key, to unlock the casket, that contains 
invaluable treasures. And we must guard 
against thinking of the principles, as being 
contained in the book; unless they are un^ 
derstood and feU in the mind, and by the 
mind, and through the body are reduced to 
practice, they are, so ftr as tM are concerned, 
valueless and dead. Seeing food, or thinks 
ing of it, will impart no nourishment to the 
body; it must be eaten, digested, and appro- 
priated, 

SKIT* Now repeat all the sounds of the let- 
ters, in their alphabetical order, as fbund on 
page 63 ; omitting those that are duplicates / 
then give the vowels and consonants, by them- 
selves: afterwards, give the short vowels, 
and the Umg ones by themselves, and read 
several paragraphs by vowel sounds; after 
which, give the vocal consonants, and aspi- 
rates, by themselves: then the single, dou- 
ble, and triple ones, and analjrze words, 
spelling them by their sounds; also, raise 
and fall the eight vowels, according to the di- 
atonic scale, in article 64; then revise the 
two modes of making aocmts practice on 
the changes of its seat, and realize the imi>oi^ 
tant use of every exercise. 

939. The pre-cora-tract pre-con-/racto the 
pie-fix which is pre^Jixed to the pre^-ude, 
with which the speaker ^xerludes the pres- 
ent pres-age, that he pre^ag''d the man would 
pTe-sent, The prodmce of the land was such 
as to pro-duce a jpro-ject to pro^test against 
the man who pro^'ects the inf^imous prot-eat 
against the reb^ that re-bels against the 
law. I re/u«e to re-cord either the r^-use or 
the rec-ord, or Te4ail them by wholesale or 
re-taiL / 

990. A Dandy cf some ust. Let the pu- 
pil impress on his mind the absolute necessi- 
ty, Ibr awhile, of keejiing his shoulders 
thrown back, so as to make the breast as 
round and prominent as i)ossible : and then, 
after a few days, or weeks at ikrthest, he will 
feel very uncomfortable to sit, stand, or labor, 
in a bent position. But, says one, « I should 
look so much like a dandy,^^ Never mind 
that, provided it be right j and if you can 
make this much use of so superfluous an ar- 
ticle, it may serve to show you, that nothing 
exists in vain : think of the wisdom and in- 
dustry of the bee. 

This naooih iftsomrte,— and mild bthavior, oft 

Coacealfl — a traitor. 



Proverbs. 1. Never repulse an onoeuile with 
unlnndness. 2. Lovt one another with a pur§ 
heart fervently. 3. The morality of the christian 
religion, is not national, but «nwer*al. 4. Pru- 
dmeeavyn—take time by the/of«lop. 5. A bird in 
the hand, is worth lioo in the bush. 6. The dili- 
gmt aoal, shall be made riA. 7. Knowledgo-4a 
power; ignoraneo^iB vteaJeneu. 8. An egg to 
day, is better than a hen Uhmorrow. 9. Worldly 
reputation and sensual pieuKre, are destructive to 
vtrfuc. 10. The hittory and wisdom of the world, 
can only be known by reading. 11. We are to be 
saved from our sins, not in our sins. 12. What- 
ever is worth reading at all, is worth reading wdl. 
AMecdote. Afraid of Work, A person 
once said to a father, whose son was noted 
for Ms laziness, that he thought his son was 
very much (tfraid of uwrk, *^ Afraid qf 
tvork.^' replied the &ther, <<not at all,—^ne 
will lie down, and go to sleep dose by the 
side of it" 

Rlfflftt TIevrs* The more we ascribe all 
goodness and truth — to the Lord, the more 
— ^will the interiors of the mind, be open t(K 
wards heaven, the only source of happiness: 
for by thus doing, we acknowledge that nod^ 
ing good and true is from ourselves ; and, in 
proportion as this is heartily eoftfessed, flie 
love of se^f-^-departs, and with it— ^e thick 
darkness, which arises ttom that which is 
false and evil : thus it is evident, how on»-^ 
becomes wiser than another. As the exhala- 
tions firom the earth — rise and form clouds, 
more or less den«e,thu8 obscuring the atmoS' 
phere, and preventing the clear hght of the 
sun i so, do the exhalations of ae(^love — arise 
and obscure the light of Divine truth, — of 
that Sun, which rules the world of mind, 

Tnrletles. 1. Does pain or pleasure-^ 
predominate in human life? 2. WeddedUfd, 
says a happy husband, is a perpetual /ot«fi^ 
tain of domestic sweets, 3. Drinking umter 
— ^neither makes a man siek, nor nms him in 
debt, nor makes his wife a widow : can as 
much be said of ardent spirits ? 4. He, who 
peeps through a keyhole, may see something 
to vex him. 5. That gentleness, which is 
characteristic of a good man, like every other 
virtue, has its seat in the Aeorf ; and nothing 
but what./Zot£» Arom the heart — can render 
even external maimers, truly pleasing. 6. 
The Lo^ came to seek and save those who 
are lost : and he saves all who are willing to 
be saved. 7. Love - principles and genuine 
truth, respect each other according to degrees 
of affinity: and the greater the affinity, iiie 
greater is the attraction between them. 
Jfofntnjr—hath her songs of gladness. 

Sultry noon — its ferved ^re, 
Bvening hours, their gentle sadness, 

Night— its dreams, and fort from ears; 
But the pensive twiUghtr-eyei 

Gives itBown sweet fancies birth, 
Wakii^ visions, that may never 

Know reaUiy— on earth 
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MO. Orikograpky'^nla.tM to the right 
pladng of the letters in words, and Orthoepy 
—to the right pronouncing of words, accord* 
ing to the wunda of the tetters,-— the f&rmtr 
— nrespects written language, and is addressed 
to the eye; and the latter^ spoken language, 
and is addressed to the ear; tbejirat supposes 
the seconds We may infer the perfection, 
which the ancient Greeks attained, in or-tho^^ 
e-py, from this ihct, that when a public spea- 
ker — even pronounced a word incorrectly, the 
whole audience sLmuItaneously hissed him* 
Whence did they acquire such accuracy of 
earl Doubtless, in spelling by the sounds 
of their letters, instead of by their nameSk 
When fve adopt this method, which nature 
and science dictate, we shall attain Uke excel- 
lency in pronunciation, and our language 
will then be (bund to contain moro power and 
moeetness than any other in the world. 

991 » Pronundation^iB orthoepy, or the 
light utterance of words; 1. e. pronouncing 
wosrds according to euphony, analogy and 
custom, which constitute the standard. The 
principal rate is, pronounce in the easksi and 
most effectual manner : and, when words are 
mtroduced from other languages, they should 
be pronounced according to the principles of 
our language ; that is, they must conform to 
the genius of the English language, as for- 
dgncrs do to that of our constUutUm, when 
they become naturalized, — abjuring/oreign, 
uncongenial influences and principles, and 
submitting to ours* 

5i3Si« Our Orthography and Orthoepy, 
VLsjiy foreigners and natwes find it difficult 
to speak our language, in consequence of the 
great difference between its spelling and its 
pronunciation, and the Tarious sounds given 
to the same letters in similar, and in different 
combinations ; and, although, for the last two 
centuries, our orthography has remained 
nearly stationary, yet our orthcopy has been 
▼ery much changed j which may be seen in 
oomi>aring the Bible, translated under James 
I., with the common edition. Different pcr^ 
sons have proposed diffisrent means, for over^ 
coming these difficulties, and nearly all. 
without much success; which is the less to 
be regretted, when we consider how little the 
voice and ear have been developed and culti- 
vated, and thereby preinred to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case. It is now seen, on a 
ftithAil analysis and synthesis of their labors 
to revolutionize our language in these re- 
spects, that each reformer's system is found 
to be very imperfects but the good work is 
going on slowly; and, in process of time, 
it will be accomplished; very much to the 
disappointment of toofe-worms, and to the 
gratiflcation of that spirit of the age, which 
looks more to the U9es of things, than to their 
looks, 

\\ 



PnrrerlM. 1. Reprove mOdby, and eonect 
with eat/Oion. 3. Let us ovtp before we loatt, and 
vfoih before we/y. 3. Oru book, toefi read, is 
worth twenty tkinumi over. 4. The gr^amt 
wealth— is contentment with a UiUU. 5. A hum— 
is half a nueting. 0. We may read much, with- 
oat undentanding much. 7. Presence of mind, 
is necessary at aU times. 8. Little boats should 
keep near short; great ones— «iay venture more. 
9. I eot\/lde, and am at rot 10. While tliere is 
!(/%, there is htfpe. 11. He attains whatever he 
aitna at 12. A good story, is none the worse for 
being twice UM. 

Anecdote. Dying but Onct, When Ce- 
MET was advised, by some of his/Hend8, to be 
more cautious as to the security of his per- 
son, and not to walk among the peopte with- 
out arms, or any one to protect him; he 
repliedy— ^* He, who lives in the/ear of deathf 
every moment feels its torture; I will die 
but ofiec." 

IiaemJes. A life o^ deceit — is one of un- 
mitigated torture — a living A«i^ whichshould 
deserve our pity for the unhappy beings who 
submit to it 

Varieties. 1 . Are not the unity and trinr- 
ity of Qod, the elemental and fundamental 
principles of christian theology ? 2. Charae^ 
ter, based on goodness and truth, is a source 
of eternal happiness, 3. We are made iR^iat 
we are, by what is from above, within, and 
around us. 4. God gives to all, the -pcnmt 
of becoming what they ou^^ to be.- 5. A 
All! persuasion of our ability todo^toe^ is a 
powerAil motive to excellence, and. a tun 
pledge of wcceM. 6. It is our duty, and our 
happiness, to feel for others, and take an tf^ 
tercet in their welfare, % The action of liib^ 
is desire / as is the desire and deUght, with its 
consequent actions, suck is the /^ 

TBB GOODimS ov psovmxNcx. 
The LotA-my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me— with a shq^htnPs care ; 
His jpn>m«e— shall my toants supply, 
And guard me— with a watchful eye; 
My noon-day walk»— he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours— defend. 
When, in the sultry gleb&^l faint, 
Or, on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales, and dewy mtads, 
My vfeary, wandering steps he leads. 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 
Thongh— in the paths of deathr^l tread, 
With gloomy *«fT0ff*-^ver8piead, 
My steadfast hearP'^liaN fiar no* ilF,* 
For thou, O Lord, art with me siOl : 
Thy friendly crasib^-shall give me aid; 
And guide me— through the dreadfal shade. 
ThoQgb in a kif» a nd rugged way, 
Through dnmms— lonely vrilds I stray, 
Thy bounty— shall my pains begnile; 
The barren «0«lrf«m«»»— shall smile, 
With sadden f mm and hmbage crowned, 
And streams— shall mumnr aU around. 
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S33. PnwiMfia tl o m nh ouldbe so «ya* 
tematic, as to render it capable of being stu- 
died from its elementary prtri«ip^, and be- 
come an object of methodical acquirement 
Every thing mvolved in pnxlucing aoundSy 
in the conformation of the organs in articu' 
latum, the application of all that belongs to 
accented, Aa^-accented, and un^-accented 
Towelsy and every principle of melody and 
euphony — are included in pronunciation, 
and tends to its perfection : but the ancients 
included also Emphasis, Intonation, Inflec- 
tion, Cireun^fiexes and the other essentials of 
delivery. 

934, If the great object of pronunciation 
be, to produce the designed effect, in the best 
manner, we shall find it necessary to attend 
not only to the preceding principles, and 
their application, but to watch over useless 
mnovations, and indinations to senseless 
changes, — desires to be what is called fash- 
ionable — ^regardless of reason, and ambitious 
to shine as a leader in some peculiar pronun- 
'dation : then, our language will bear a rigid 
'Comparison with any other, either ancient or 
modem, when ends, causes and egfeetssie ta- 
Icen into consideration. Let us not, then, de- 
viate from established principles, and rules, 
without good and satis&ctory reasons* 

93tf. Action and Reaction, Have you 
ever particularly noticed, the reciprocal ac- 
tion between the voice and the mind, the 
tongue toad the heart? Well might the apoe- 
Ue exclaim, "How great a matter a little 
^ kindleth !" The tongue is fuU of pow- 
er for weal, or for tew, according to the gtaie 
of the heart, that impels it to adian. What 
is there, that cannot be talked up, or talked 
dmm by iti It is Aill of blessing, or curs- 
ing—lone or hatreds and oh! how it can 
sting the soul, when it has been dipped in 
the gall and wormwood of hell ; and how lift 
it to heaven, when fired with celestial love. 

Votes* Alw»jB iofill, perfectly, the aeoeoted voioet, •nd 
mora so, in proportion as the word is invortantf u e. shape the 
vowel sound eompleieljr, bj the appropriate atpam, and five It all 
its Deccssar7pow«r,fi]liivitfiiUof theinfltienoBOfthevindyin 
the proportion as jrou wish jour ideas to be inq[)ressiTeand»bidinf. 
Mind p o ss e sses a magni^ng power over words, making them 
msaa anore than fliejr naturally do : whuii will be perfectly obvi. 
oos in the qweilic pnetioeor ttw principles which we an gndo. 
ally approaching. 

Aneedote. "I suppose,'* (said an arrant 
quack, while ibeling the pulse of his patient,) 
**that you think me hfooL" "Sir," (replied 
the sick man,) ** I perceive you can disiu>ver 
a man's thoughts by his puise.** 
If all oar hojm and all am fears, 

Were prisoned in life's narrow hound; 
I^ traoders thnnigfa this vale of Uars, 
\ We saw no beUer world beyond; 
Oh ! vfhat could check the rising sighf 

What earthly thing, could pleasuns gLy^ ? 
Ck! who would venture then, to die, 
Or wAo would ventoie flhm, to Imm f 



1. The conduct of men is an in- 
dex to their A«Btti/ forbytheir^Vtittoye shall Iototp 
them. 2. In arduous and trying circumstances 
presenre eguanimiiy; and in proepennts houn^ 
restrain the ebullitions of excessive joy, 3. Those 
things that belong to others generally please us; 
while those that are our oton are more valued by 
othors. 4. Attach yourself to good eonqtany and 
you will fie respected as one of them. 5. The 
most distinguished men, of aU ages, have had 
their isnperfeetions. 6. Cutfm^ ^esft, when the sa- 
tire is true^ inflicts a wound that is not soonybrgo^ 
ten. 7. Nothing is more disgusting, than a low- 
bred /eftnr, when he suddenly attains au elevated 
station. 8. Either never attesnpt a thing, or aeeom- 
pUsh it. 9. Foffune— favors the bold, and aband- 
ons the timid. 10. Acts of kindness, shown to 
good men, are never thrown away. 11. War—ia 
death's jest. 12. Of two evils—choose the least. 
Tarieties. 1. If you make a present, 
give what will be usefuL i. Do not the 
wings, that form the butteifiy, lie folded in 
the worm 1 3. i>m«ruag«*-should jlErt^ be 
learned by imitation, 4. One of the greatest 
obstacles, in the road to excellence, is indo- 
lence, 5. Humility — ^is that low, sweet root, 
from which all heavenly virtues shoot 6. 
Acquire a thorough knowledge of all your 
duties, 7. God — ^is an infinite abyss of tois- 
dom: which is not coniprehensible~-m.tber 
by men or angels, as to one millionih of its 
parts : of its infinite store, they are to receive 
fresh supplies to ail eternity, 

THE KOTHZS'SIIUUnCTION, ON PBSSXNTIRO HXB SOH 
WITH ▲ BIBLE. 

Remember love, who gave thee this. 

When otA«r days shall come : 
When she, who had thy earHest kiss, 

Slwps—ia her narrow home, 
Remember, 'twas a f?iolAerr-gave 
The gift to one— she'd die to saw. 
That mother— isought a pledge of loot, 

The hoUest—{oT her son; 
And, from the giils of God above, 

She chose a goodly one. 
She chose, for her. beloved boy. 
The source of light, and Itfe, and joy, 
And bade him keqp the gift,— that, when 

The parting hour would come, 
They might have' hope^-io meet again. 

In an eternal home. 
She ftaid— his faith in tfta»— would be 
Sweet ineenso—to her memory. 
And should the seojfer, in his pride, 

Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 
And bid him e€ut the pledge aside, 

That— he from youth had borne ; 
She bade him pause, and ask his breast, 
If he, or she, had loved him best? 
A parenfs blessing on her sou 

Goes with this holy Aing; 
The hoe, that would retain the one, 

Must to the othtr cling. 
Memembtr! nisnoUfetoy, 
A moAer'^s gift, Jto iism ftg r , toy/ 
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936. The only way that prooinckUinns, 
foreign accents and broguesy can be removed, 
is by individual attention to the first prind- 
pies of our language, as here exhibited, and, 
at the same time, following a teacher who 
can give the true EngHsh pronunciation f 
for sounds, can only be learned by imitation ; 
and this is the way in which Elocution and 
Music must be taught Our language has 
suffered, and is suffering, greatly, by being 
improperly taught by foreigners, who can- 
not pronounce one fuUf of our words with 
propriety. But a teacher may be able to pro- 
nounce single words with a good degree of 
correctness, and yet be unable to deliver <en- 
tenees, in a proper manner. A few minutes 
every day, for a few weeks, devoted to the 
tiudy and practice of these principles, will 
«mble almost any one to discover and amend 
his errors and defects in articulating our for- 
ty-four sounds, and pronouncing correctly, 
the words in common use ; and if spelling by 
sounds and by sight, be feithfully practiced, 
one may secure another rare excellence, — 
that of turiting our words with correctness 
md despatch. 

987. Every thing in the universe, both of 
mind and of matter, exists in reference to cer- 
tain Jixed principles, which are called laws 
of order, originating in the Great First 
Cause, and thence emanating throughout all 
creation, animate and inanimate: and so 
long and bo far, as these laws are obeyed, we 
are shielded from all evUs, physical and spiri- 
tual : hence, if a man su^rs, either in mind, 
or body, from within, or without, the cause 
of the suffering is an infringement of the 
Laws qf Life, Such, then, are our constUu- 
turns, and relations, that we cannot will, 
think, or ad, without obeying, or violating, 
these laws of Lifh, of Being, of God. Oh the 
lengths, the breadths, the heighths, and the 
depths of the toisdom and Uwe of God, as 
manifested in the creation, redemption, and 

SALVATIOa- OF MAW. 

Anecdote. Pity. A would-be orator, of 
very moderate abilities, after a lon^ Afl- 
rangue, asked a recU friend, if he did not ex- 
cite much compassion. He replied, ''most 
certainly, you did sir; every one of the au- 
dience pitied you most heartily.** 

" The way was Imj^, the wind was cold. 
The mtiwtrel— was h^ttrm, and old ; 
His wither'd eik«eib— and trotset gray, 
Seem*d to have known a better dmy. 
The harp, his sole resnaining Joy, 
Wat carried— by an crpkmn boy." 

Jfy—iet the tender ofAce long engage. 

To rock the cradle of reposing aft ; 

With lenient art«— extend a mother^c breath. 

Make languor rait/e, and smooth the bed of death ; 

Explore the tkmtght, explain the asking eye, 

▲ttd keepi a whUe, eiM parent froia the «ky / 



Proverbs. 1. Neither great pcvcrtf, nor 
great rickec will hear reason. 2. Wine—ia a tum' 
coat ; first a/rt«iul, then an enMiy. 3. Diet and 
exereiae are the two physicians of nature. 4. 
There is many a good houee-wife that canH evng, 
or dance. 5. Z«v«— can neither be honght, nor 
cold. 6. He, that is a wise man, by day, is no 
fool by night. 7. The society of ladiee—\M a 
school of politeneee. 8. An enemy to beauty is 
a/oe to nature. 9. When a man's coat is thread- 
hare, it Is easy to pick a hole in it. 10. The study 
of vain things—is laborious idUneea. 11. No 
mt'iM eqaal to caving. 12. Dependence is a poor 
trade. 13. All is good that is ii«^«l. 

CowTEWTMEirr — ^produces, in some meas- 
ure, all those effects, which the akhymist 
usually ascribes to what he calls the philoso- 
pher*s stone ; and if it does not bring riches^ 
it does the same thing, by banishing the de- 
sire of them. If it cannot remove the dis- 
quietudes, arising from a man's mind, body 
OT fortune, it makes him easy under them. 
It has indeed, a kindly influence on the soul 
of man, in respect of every being to whom he 
stands related. It extinguishes all murmur^ 
repining, and ingratitude, towards that Be- 
ing, who has allotted him his part to act in 
this world. It destroys all inordinate amb^ 
lion, and every tendency to corruption, with 
regard to the community wherein he is phio- 
ed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, 
and a per];)etual serenity — ^to all his thoughts. 

Varieties. Is it not strange, that nation$ 
of men could ever have admitted into their 
creed, the idea of a plurality of Gods ; when 
the whole of Nature bears on it so distinctly, 
the impress of osn vlivb 1 2. He is not the 
best reader, who speaks his words most rapid- 
ly ; but he who does Justice to them, by pro- 
nouncing them correctly, and effectively. 3. 
If a person delights in telling you the feults 
of others, be sure he intends to tell others 
your faults. 4. Never be a minute too late, 
5. Avoid loud talking and laughing in the 
streets. 6. The moral and intellectual man, 
seems to mould and modify the physical 
man. 7. WearefiUedwiththelifeof Aeawn, 
just so &r as we are emptied of our oum, and 
find in us an utter inability to do good, with- 
out divine eusistanee. 
A cloud lay cradled— near the setting sun— 

A gleam of erisiMn^tiaged its braided enow; 
Long had 1 watched the /{•ry— moving on, 

0*er the still roiTuiiiM— of the lake below. 
7\xmquU its spirit seemed— and floated slow; 

Ee*n in its very m«lio«— there was rest. 
While every breath of ave, that chanced to blow. 

Wafted the traveler— lo the beauteous tvMt— 
Emblewh methought, of the deimrted eoul. 

To whose white ro&«, the gleam of blise is given. 
And by the breath of mercy— made to roll 

Right onward— to the golden gates of heaven; 
Where, to the eye of faiths it peac^ul lies, 
And tells to «Mii»-4tis glorious deatiuies. 
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938. PronuneiatioTij as has been olMerved, 
had a very comprehensive meaning among 
the andtnis, taking in the whole compass of 
delivery, and involving every thing we «e« 
and hear in modem elocution : it is now con- 
fined within narrower limits, and xhas refer- 
ence only to the manner of sounding words. 
It is much to he regretted, that there is not 
more agreement, even among literary and 
scientific men, with regard to this important 
branch of our subject : but when we reflect, 
that not one in a hundred, takes it up syste- 
matically, and masters its principles, it is not 
su.'prising that there is so much discrepancy. 
This consideration of inattention to the sub- 
ject should put us on our guard against fol- 
lowing their examples in every respect, and 
of yielding implicit obedience to their whims 
and oddities. There is so much self-love and 
pride of intelligence, as well as passion for 
novelty, prevalent in the world, that the stu- 
dent in elocution, as well as in every thing 
else, should cleave to acknowledged and well 
established principles; and regard what is 
most ti9tful instead of what is new, 

939. There are general as well as specific 
rules, for pronunciation: a partial idea of 
which, may be obtained from this manual of 
Elocution. The author has been engaged, 
fbr many years, ui compUing a Dictionary, 
on an entirely new plan, so arranged, that 
when one has learned the d^nituma of a few 
hundred words, he can accurately define as 
many thousands; and with the use of his 
perfbct alphabet, he will know the sbund of 
every letter, the instant he sees it, and how 
to prohounoQ each word, without re-spelling, 
with the same Ihdlity. All things are gov- 
erned by fixed principles, when they are in 
true order; and when the principles of Pro- 
nunciatUm are properly developed, and ap- 
plied, they wiU be found as simple and effec- 
tive, as those of Elocutian and Music, 

Notes. 1. Asttie Toieebonnaflfcdedibfaderufentent 
of flie ropwvfary and arfteuloMnf oifUH: a fiiw obtervitiaiH an 
inade oaionw of ttidr cuma and nmedlaai 2. CoUa and OouffA* 
--are ttut effeds of mdden exponire to a eold atmofphan, by 
which the pnresof the ikln, (whidi u an txhaignt mr&ce,) be- 
come! eoDitringed and obatructed; whidi ofcetruetiona may be le- 
BMyred, by mtoHnf to the ikin, (which b the «|/Uy^alTe of the 
ajralem,) iti unal ollieek When one ha* tikan cold, the mocoi 
memtoane of the lungi, and air paaagei, (wliich are alto flodiap 
lent!,) emit a new floid— to oompennto for tt» brtermptioa in the 
ofliee of the nHhee of the body; and,aaflili new aecntitMi eon- 
tiats of Imnon, wliieh can be of no fivther um to ttie eyfltem, it 
ezcitei a muKularefflnl, called a Coufh; by which it ii detuhed 
frnm the surface of thie inner Ain, and expectorated. One of the 
beat remedies is a Vapor Bath, with an application of cold water, 
and friction inunediaddy after. 

Anecdote. A parish clerk, having, accor- 
ding to custom, published the banns of mMrir 
many, between a loving couple, was followed 
by the minister, who gave out the hymn, 
commencing with these words — ** Mistaken 
souls! that dream of Heaven," 

Rea$9n gains M men,— by etmpelling-'ium*. 



Fronrerbs. i. Endeavor to improve In e^n- 
ver$aHon. 2. He who is wi«e' in small matters, 
will be wise in large ones. 3. Never say a fool- 
i»h thing. 4. None can speak so feeUnrlf of an 
advantafe, as be who has sufilered by neglecting 
It. 5. Let not the sun go down on your wrath 
6. Our miii^ are moulded and fashioned by tbe 
bwtkt we read. 7. Better be good, and not seem 
■o, than senn good, and not be so. 8. A pleasant 
journey is iearlji bought, with tbe loss of home. 
9. He, only, is a man, who governs himself. 1 0. 
AU have power to distinguish between right, 
and wronj'. 11. Turn a deaf ear to obscene 
words. 12. AU things are proven by contrast, 

€tood Sense* It will preserve us from cen- 
soriousness; vnll lead us to distinguish cir^ 
cumstancess keep us from looking after vis- 
ionary perfection, and make us see things in 
their proper light. It will lead us to study 
dispositions, peculiarities, accommodations; 
to weigh consequences; to determine what 
to observe and what to pass by; when to be 
immoveable, and when to yield. It vrill pro- 
duce good manners, keep us from taking 
freedoms, nndhandlxngiinngfirougfUy; wiU 
never agitate claims of superiority, but teach 
us to «u&mi/ ourselves ontf to ano/Aer. Good 
sense — will lead itersons to regard their own 
duties, rather than to recommend those of 
others. 

Varieties. 1. Is not a true knowledge of 
the Divine Beuig, the foundation of religion, 
and the corner-stone of the church 1^ 2, 
Every improper indulgence of the passions, 
increases their strength for evil. 3. Few 
seem to be aware, how much' depends on the 
culture of our social nature, 4. It is a great 
happmess-'4o be free from suspicion; but a 
greater, to be free from cffence, 6. To be 
without passion, is worse than a beast; and 
to be without reason, is worse than a man. 
6. The refined pleasures of a truly pious 
mind, are fsx superior to the coarse gratifica- 
tions of sense, 7. God gave no faculty of 
mind, or body, to men, but those which he 
meant should be exerted, and honor him in 
his design; the perversion of those faculties, 
and acting from, in, and by them, contrary 
to God's design, makes the evU, disease, and 
death* 

THE DAY OF LIFE. 

The momiitg hours— of cheerM light. 
Of aU the day— are best ; 

But, as they speed their hasty flight. 

If every hour— be spent aright. 

We sweetlf sink— to «<e«|»— at night. 
And pUasant—iB our rest. 

And Z<fe— is like a summer** day. 
It seems so quickly past : 

Touth — is tbe morning, bright^ and /ay ,* 

And, if His spent in «isdom*s way, 

We meet old a^e— without dismay. 
And ileatA— is noe«t— at last. 
Oft, the cloud, that wraps the present hour, 
ZttWf but to brigkUn—M ont future dajfe. 
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•40. PAU8X8, aie indicatioiiB of silence; 
they were introduced with the art of printing ; 
and it is questionable, whether they have aid- 
ed us much in learning to read or speak: for 
if there were no pauses, we should be coro- 
pelled to exercise the mind, so fiir as neces- 
sary to understand the author. Pauses in 
apeecA, axe analagous to rests in munc; and 
there are seven di£ferent kinds in each art; all 
of which must be thoroughly understood, in 
their essence, to read, wrUCy or sing correct^. 
The true principles of notation, or pauses, 
are found only in the measure of speech, 
which is based on the philosophy of mind, 
involTing the exercise of thinking and feel- 
ing. The tue of i>au8es is to aid in making 
the sense clearer, and should be only just long 
enough to answer their end. 

j|41« There are two kiv ns of pauses, — 
Grammatical 9nd Rhetorical, Qrammatical 
pauses are distinguished by characters, and 
are addressed to the eye, as well as to the ear. 
The shortest pause is called a comma, {$) 
which indicates a silence of one second. The 
teacher is recommended to count, at every 
pause, while the pupU reads / the same as is 
done at the rests in music; this exercise, is 
the surest to accomplish the object Ex, 1. 
Do to others, as you would they should do to 
you. 2. None can be a disciple of the graces, 
but in the school of virtue, 3. Be armed 
with courage, against thyse^, against thy 
poMtona, and against thy ./toftcrcr*. 4. Every 
ieqf, every twig^ and every drop of umter, 
teems'with life. 6. The colors of the rain- 
bow are — tfiolet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. 

»4Ji. Examples to lUustraie the Pauses, 
The three grand degrees of all existences are 
— ^what is natural, humav and DIVINE. 
The three grand divisions of all natural 
things are — earths, waters and atmospheres. 
The three kingdoms of nature are — the min- 
eretl, the vegetable, and the animal. The 
three divisions of the mineral kingdom are— 
the soUs, the rocks, and the precious stones. 
The three divisions of the vegetable kingdom 
are — grasses, plants and shrubs, and trees. 
The three divisions of the animal kingdom 
are — ^into those that creep and uxUk on the 
earth, those that sunm, and those that fly. 
Each of these dioisums is divided in trims ; 
according to which, all things exist, and sub- 
sist, 

Aneedote. An agent, soliciting subscri- 
bers for a book, showed the prospectus to a 
man, who, after reading — **one dollar in 
boards, and one dollar and twenty-five cents 
in sheep,** — declined subscribing, as he might 
not have boards or sheep on hand, when call- 
ed upon for payment. 
The humble man, when he receives a vnong, 
Refers reM»f»— to whom it doth btlong. 

H 



ProverlM- 1. A bird is known by his note^ 
—uad a man by his talk. 2. There are many, 
who fiiory in their shamt. 3. A good eharaaer-^ 
is a badge of eaxcUmce, that cannot long be con- 
cealed. 4. Never more, or leuy than enotigh. 5. 
Some — rather imitate greatness, than goodnas. 

6. There it misery in want, and danger in excess. 

7. Good sayingSy belong to aU; evil aetioru only 
to their authors. 8. A knowledge of the way, it a 
good part of the journey. 9. If we go wrong, the 
farther we go, the farther we are from home. 10. 
Reform yoursdf first, and then, others. 11. The 
fio^-wmders; the wis^-iravd. 13 Words are 
wind ; seeing is bMmring. 

InadeqiUMy of lianflriwge* Words — 
ssfi poor weapons. The most &eat«/^ verses 
— are those which we cannot express. The 
diction of every language is msuf&cient; and 
every day, the heart of man finds, in the de> 
licacy of his sentiments, and the imagination 
^iiBcoven — ^in the impressions of visible nor 
ture,things,vrhich the mouth cannot embody 
for want of words. The heart, and the 
thought of man — are like a mt Mtcian^-driven 
to play infinitely varied mtmc--on an organ, 
which has but few notes. It is sometimes 
more advisable to be silent than to speak. 
SHenee—is felt by the soul, and appreciated 
by God ; and thut is enough. 

Varlettes. 1. Is not the doctrine of the 
divinity, and humanity— of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the /ot*cA-stone, by which the chris- 
tian church is to be tried? 2. The life of a 
christian — ^is his walk; Christ is histooy, 
and heaven--laa home. 3. A coward in the 
field, is like a wise man^s fool; he does not 
know what he prqf esses ; but a coward in the 
faith, is like a fool, in his wisdom, he does not 
profess what he knows. 4. Virtue — consists 
in the fidthflil performance of our duty, from 
love to God, and love to man ; and vice — ^in 
the neglect of our duty from a love of self, 
and a love of the world. 6. The heart of a 
worthless man — is as ur^fixed, and change- 
able, as the fltfVil tvind, 6. The tongue may 
speak the loudest ; but the A«ir/-*-the truest. 
7. Look at the /orm, consider the desire, and 
act, and mark the end; Ibr thereby you may 
know the nature of aU created beings. 

This worWt fiol ** all a fleeting show, 

For man's illusion given ;**— 
He that hath aooth'd a uridow*s wo, 
Or wip'd an orphan's tear, doth know 

There's something here of Heaven. 

And he, that walks life's thorny way, 

With feelings calm and even, 
Whose path is lit, from day to day, 
By virtue^s bright and steady ray. 

Hath something fdt of Heaven. 

He, that the christian's course hath ran, 

And all Uufoes forgiven, 
Who measures oat life's little span 
In love to God— and love to* man, 

On earth, hath tasted Heaven, 
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SI48. The SemicoUmr-^ an indication that 
we should pause long enough to count twot 
deliberately; and while we arc thus resting, 
from physical effort, we can cany on our 
mental effort, for the purpose of producing 
the desired effect: for it is of the first impor- 
tance, in reading and speakingy to keep the 
mind employed with the thoughU and /ee^ 
ing9; even when there is no external act; 
except it may be the play of the facial mus- 
cles. 1. Envy not the appearance of happi- 
ness in any one ; for you know not his secret 
grief. 2. The sign without the substance, is 
nothing} the substance without the sign, is 
all things. 3. None are so innocent, as not 
to be evil spoken of; none so tuieked, as to 
want all commendation, 4. We may know 
what we will not utter; but we should never 
utter, what we do not know, 

944. The following lines afford a good ex- 
ercise, in the placing and use of the groTn^- 
matieal pause. 

I saw a peaeock with a fiery tail 
I taw a blazing star that diopt down hail 
I saw a cloud begirt with ivy round 
I saw a sturdy oak creep on the ground 
I saw a pismire swallow up a whale 
I saw the brackish sea brim full of ale 
I saw a phial glass sixteen yards deep 
I saw a toeU full of men's tears to weep 
I saw man's eyes all on a flame of fire 
I saw a house high as the moon or higher 
I saw the radiant sun at deep midnight 
I saw the man who saw this dreadful sight. 

945. Natural Hlstorjr — ^involves the 
study of all the productions of nature, ani- 
mal, vegetable and mineral; theii qualities, 
relations and origin. It is divided into three 
kingdoms, giving rise to the corresponding 
sciences of Zoology, Botany and Mineralogy ; 
which are divided into clas8es,orders, genera, 
and species, fotmded on prominent distinc- 
tions; in which, what most resembles the 
earth, are placed nearest in relation to it 

Aneedote. << How do you know,^^ (said a 
traveler to a ixwr wandering Arab of the des- 
ert,) " That there is a Gorf .?" « In the same 
manner," (he rephed,) "that I trace the foot- 
steps of an animal, — by ihe prints it leaves 
upon the sand," 

Nor let sofl 5/um6er-^close your eyes, 
Before you've recollected ihriee 
The train of actions — ^through the day ; 
Where have my /«rt— chose out the way? 
What have I leam% where'er I've bem, 
From all Pve heard, from all I've seen T 
What know I more, that's worth the knowmg? 
What have I doru, that's worth the doing? 
What have I sought, that I should shunf 
What duty—^&ye I left undone* 
Or into what new follies run? 
Thae tdf-dnquiries^-^aie the rood, 
That leads to vtrtiM— and U> Ood, 



P^roTerlM. 1. Pntperisy-^ngeoden 
2. Laziness g r o ws on people ; it begins in cob- 
webs, and ends in Aains. 3. Many have done a 
wise thing ; mors a cunning thing ; but very/ew^ 
a generous thing. 4. What cannot be told, had 
better not be done. 5. No patieneef no true wis-' 
dam. 6. Those that are careless of themselves, can 
hardly be mindful of o<A«n. 7. Contentment give» 
a eroum, yrheie fortune hath derued it 8. He, 
who lives disorderly one year^ does not enjoy him- 
self for ^«. 9. Public men, should have pubXc 
minds : or privaU ends will be served, at the pub- 
lie cost. 10. Mildness— govemB better than anger. 
11. While there is life, there is hope. 12. Good 
men — are a public good. 

Inaportanee of Observation. The eX" 
temal world is designed, by its Creator, to 
aid essentially in developing the human 
mind. Ten thousand objects api)eal to our 
observation ; and each one is a book — of the 
most interesting character, which can be had 
without money, and without price. But we 
must attend to the animate, as well as to the 
in-animate world, — ^to men, as well as to 
things. We should not be ashamed to ask 
for information, when we do not understand 
the whys and whertfores; nor fail of con- 
versing with every one, who can impart to us 
useful knowledge. 

Varieties. 1. Are christians prohibited 
the proper use of any natural good? 2. 
When the honor and interest of truth are 
concerned, it is our duty to use all lawful 
means — ^for its support and defence, 3. Tol- 
eration — ^is odious to the intolerant ; free- 
dom — ^to oppressors; property to robbers; 
and all kinds of prosperity to the envious, 
4. General Washington was bom, Feb. 22nd, 
(0. S.) 1732 ; and died, Dec. 14th, 1797, aged 
67 ; 21 years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 5. What is the most pcr/crf Gov- 
ernment? that, where an injury done the 
meanest citizen, is considered an insult upon 
the constitution, 6. Grammar — speaks; Di- 
alectics — teach truth ; Rhetoric — gives color- 
ing U> out speech ; Music— sings; Arithme- 
tic — numbers: Geometry — weighs; and ^«- 
tronomy — ^teaches us to know the s/ar^. 7. 
As the Apostle saith, so it is, viz : The in- 
visible things of God, and Divine Order, 
may be seen, and understood by those things 
which are made, in outward creation; even 
his eternal power and Godhead. 
Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath— is rarely found. 
False eloquence, like the prismatic glass. 
Its gaudy colors spreads-on «'ry place ; 
The face of Nature — ^we no more survey ; 
AU glares alike, without distinction— ^ai^ : 
But irw expression, like th' unchanging sun, 
Clears, and improves, whate'er it shines upon : 
It gfleto— all olijects, but it alters— noru. 
Expression— IB the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decmt— as more suitable 
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IMS. A CoUm, (i) marki a pauae of three 
feocMidB; or while one can ooimt three, delib- 
entely. Prtncqale*— are tested by, their op- 
pHeaHeng but even then, we muat thinky as 
well as feel, and asoertun the to4y9 and 
wkertfores, 1. Read the sacred Sertp^urea.* 
they are the dictates of divine wisdom. 2. 
Harbor no malice in thy heart: it will be a 
v^»er in thy boaom. 3. Do not insult a poor 
man: his situation entitles him to our piiy, 
4. He, that studies only man, will get the 
body without the aoul: he that studies only 
6ooJI»,will get the aou^ without the body: 
wisdom says, study both, 5. PartiaUy deqf 
persons, more easily hear a moderately loud 
voice with a clear articulation, than a very 
loud one, that is rapid and indistinct: so it 
is with a weak voice, in addressing a large 
assembly. 

947. ConrcinxircB. Washington — was 
bom, Feb. 22d, 1732; was tntntgurated, 
1789; and his term of service expired in the 
66th year of his age : John Adams was bom, 
Oct 19, 1735; inaugurated, 1797; term ex- 
pired in the 66th year of his age; Thomas 
Jeffisrson was bom, April 2d, 1743 ; inaugu- 
rated, 1801 ; term expired in the 66th year of 
his age: Madison wns bora, March 5th, 1751 ; 
inaugurated, 1809 ; term expired in the 66th 
year of his age : Monroe was bom, April 2d, 
1759; inaugurated, 1817; term expired in 
the 66th year of his age: all these five presi" 
dents were men of the Revolution, and ended 
their term of service in the 66th year of their 
age. 

fMtS, BasATHiiTG. When we sit at our 
ease, and are not exercising the voice, our 
breathing is slow and regular; and the more 
we speak, work, or sing,the more ftequently 
must we inhale fresh air; because the expen- 
<it/ure is greater at such times: manyi>ersons 
ftn victims to this neglect; and littie is our 
primary instruction in reading calculated to 
aid us in appropriate breathing ; the results 
of which are, exceedingly bad habits, induc- 
ing impediments in vocal efforts, disease and 
death. Oh, when shall we bo uHse, and un- 
derstand these things 1 How hard to learn, 
even by experienced 

Anecdote. A Mutual Mistake, Two 
gentlemen were riding in a^o^e-coach ; when 
one of them, missmg his handkerchief, rashly 
accused the other of having stolen it; but 
BooTi finding it, had the good maimers to beg 
pardon for the affiront; saying it was a mis- 
take : to which the other replied, with great 
readiness, and kind feeling, « Don't be un- 
4asy; it was a mutual mistake: you took 
me ft>r a thitfi and I took you, for a gentle- 
man:' 

It is a vain attempt 
To bind the ambUioua and unjiai, by treatus / 
Tlieae— they thtdt a thoutand specious ways. I 



Proverba. 1. J{e<(f»on says— love att; and 
hate none. 2. Observe all those rules ofpolUena* 
at AofM, that you would among strangtin. 3. At 
the close of taeh day, carefully review your eon- 
d%ui. 4. Avoid unpleasant looks. 5. Be not over 
anxious for money. 6. Acquire the *atful-first; 
the hrUHant — ajkrwards. 7. A virtuous youA, 
win make a happy old age. & One ill ezanq>U-^ 
spoils many good precepts. 9. It costs more to re- 
venge iujuries, than to beew them. 10. For the 
evidence of truth, look at the truth itself. 11. A 
/riend is known, when fteeded. 12. Who robs a 
sehelar, xobs the ptiMte. 

Kxpertenee. In early youth, while 3ret 
we live among those we lave, we love vnthout 
restraint, and our hearts overflow in every 
look, word and aetUmi, But when we enter 
the world, and are repulsed by strangers^ 
vnA forgotten hy friends, we grow more and 
more tinM in our approaches, even to those 
we love best. How deHghlful to us, then, 
are the caresses of cMtdren ! All sincerity, 
all affection, they fly uito our armsg and 
then only^ we feel the renewal of our first 
cor^fidence, vnA first pleasure. 

Varieties. 1. What is more revolting — 
than the idea of a plurality of Gods ? 2. An 
evil habit, in the beginning, is easily sub- 
dued; but being often repeated, it acquires 
strength, and becomes inveterate, 3. The 
bee and the serpent—otldn extract the same 
Juices; but, by the serpent, they are con-veiw 
ted mto poison ; while by the bee, they are 
converted into honey, 4. He, that aims at the 
sun, will not hit it, — but his arrow wiU fly 
higher, than if he aimed at an object on a ^ 
vel with himself, 6, Is there not a place and 
state, fyr every one, and should not every one 
be in his proper state and place? 6. Those 
little words, «*<ry," and "* begin,'' have been 
great in their results: "Icon'/"— fievcr did 
anything, and never ttfill: *^Rl try'* — has 
done wonders, 7. The ministry of on^eto— 
is that of suppl3ring us with spiritual reasons, 
truths, and toee-pnndples, whensoever we 
stand in need of them. 

CMd—many hunted, sweatsnd (left for gold; 

Waked all the night, and labored all the day : 

And what was this aUurement, dost thou ask T 

A dust, dug ttom the bowels of the earth, 

Which, being east into the>Sr«, came out 

A shining thing, that ./bob admired, and called^ 

A god; and, in devout and humble plight, 

Before it kneded, the greater— io the less. 

And on its aifar— sacrificed ease, peace, 

7\uth, faith, integrity; good conscience, friends, 

Love, charity, benevolenee, and all 

The sweet and tender sympathies ofltfe; 

And to eompleU the horrid— murderous rite. 

And signalize their/ofiy, offered up 

Their souls, and an eternity of Utst, 

To gain them— icAol.' an hour of dreaming joy/ 

A feverish hour— that hasted to be done, 

And ended-^a the bitterness of wo. 
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»*9. A Period, (.) shows that we should 
pause four seconds; or while we can count 
fourf deliberately. 1. Envy no man. 2, 
Know thyse^, 3. Guard against idfencM. 4. 
Vilify no person's reputation. 6. Abhor a 
falsehood, 6. Blessed are the poor in spirU, 
7. Jesus u^qp/. 8. Hurt not /Ay«c^. 9. Cher- 
iah the spirit of benevolence. 10. Perform 
your duty faU^fuUy. 11. Make a proper 
use of time. 1^. Cultivate the qffeeiions. 
13. Do good to OIL 14. Be punctual in 
!our engagements. 16. Love humanity. 
6. Obey the eommandments. 17. Live the 
Lord's Prayer, 18. Be holy and just. 19. 
lie perfect. 20. Live for immortoMy. 

a«0. PjrtlMgonu, about five hundred 
years before the Christian era, called the visi- 
ble universe-^y the very expressive Greek 
name, ho fewmos^-THB obder, which we 
translate— /Ac world. The Platonic school, 
afterwards, withdrawing attention from gen^ 
eral nature, and fixing it on the epUome-^ 
MAH—began to caSlhim^homH&roskosmos, 
the miniature world ; or, order in miniature. 
How much usefld and instructive history 
there is in the origin of vm-ds! and it is 
gratifying to know, that these same sul^ects 
employed such minds as Plato\ more than 
two thousand years a;go. 

asi. The intellectual physiognomy of 
Chatham — ^was of a severCy and commanding 
ord£r ; his ^cnm*— -was eminently practical : 
and while no personr-ever surpassed him, 
in the lofty aspiration and generous enthusi- 
asm of patriotism, few have equalled him, in 
their cahn and christian application. His 
private character, — shone with a lustre, very 
different from the unhealthy glare of political 
feme. His c(»re»po/kign€e--presento him un- 
der an engaging aspecty and enables the rea- 
der to admire the husband and fathery not 
less than the statesman and the orator. 

Aneedote. The Far West. "Pray sir," 
saidwic gentleman to another, "Is not Jts- 
diana—ihe Far West?" "Oh no sir," was 
the reply. « Well, is not Illinois?" « Very 
far from it" " Surely then, when we cross 
the Mississippi, you are in the Far West '" 
" No, not exactly." " jrAere,then, w the Far 
West!" "Whysir,itisaboutaAtf(f awi/c 
this side of sunset." 

Beware, proud man, ihejint approach to crime, 
Indulgenee^ii most dangerous— nay, feOal,-- 
Resist, or soon resistance is in t«i»n. 
The>^«— leads to the second, then to the third 
The fourth succeeds, until,/omi/iaf. grown 
With vice, we start not— at our own misdeeds. 
Temptation comes, so clothed in speciousruss, 
So full 6f seeming, we behold her not 
With apprehension, till her baneful pow'^r 
Has wrestled with our vtrtite : drea<^ttl state! 
When vice steals in, and, like a lurking Ai^, 
Saps— the foundation of integrity. 



^roTerbs. l. Put not off reperUaftee—tSU an- 
other day. 2. Rashness— is the firuitful parent <tf. 
mitfortune. 3. /Sef/^-exaltation— is the fooPs para- 
dise. 4. Steeet is the memory— of departed worth. 
6. The covetous maa— is his own tormentor. 6, 
Avail yourself of the vnsdom and experience of 
others. 7. Be ambitious of excelling, that you 
may do and get the greater good. 8. The Jirst step 
to greatness is— to be honest. 9. Trutk^ii the te- 
ns of all exceUenee. 10. Unlawful love— general- 
ly ends in bitterness. 11. They that hide, can find. 
12. A penny spared, is twice got. 

Tine Gentleman and his Tenant* 
A couiTTBT gentleman — had an estate of 
two hundred pounds a year, which he kept 
in his own hands, till he found himself so 
much in debt, that he was obliged to sell one 
half to satisfy his creditors, and let the re- 
mainder to a farmer for one and twenty 
years. Before the expiration of his lease, the 
farmer asked the gmtkman, when he came 
one day to pay his rent, whether he would 
sell the land he occupied. « Why, will you 
purchase it 7" said the gentleman. " If you 
will par/ with it, and we can agree," replied 
the farmer. "That is exceeding strange^ 
said the gentieman. " Pray, tell me how it 
happens, that I could not live upon twice as 
much land, for which I paid no rent, and that 
you, after regularly paying me a hundred a 
year for the half, are able, so soon, to pur- 
chase it" " The teason is plain," answered 
the farmer. "You sat still, and said, Go. I 
stood up, and said. Come. You lay in bed, 
and enjoyed your ease, /rose in the morn- 
ing, and minded my business." 

Varieties. 1. Who should be more vir» 
tuous and intelligent, than the Teacher, who 
is to educate, and form characiers^-for time 
and eternity.^ 2. The happiness of every 
one— depends more on the state of his own 
mind, than any external circumstance : nay 
more than all external things put together. 
3. Borrowed money — ^makes time short. 4. 
The lowest condition of life, with prudence, 
is better than the most exalted station, %mthr 
out it 5. How absurd, to be complaining, 
and tormenting ourselves, for what it is im- 
possible to avoid, or attain. 6. Pause, awhile, 
ye travelers on earth, and candidates for eter- 
nity, and contemplate the universe, and the 
Wisdom and Love of Him who made it 7. 
Where there is no unison with God, the only 
source of order, love and light, there is nei- 
ther order, or love, or light, but then- oppo- 
sites. 8. Art^iB long, fo/e— is short. 
How terrible — ^is passion ! how our reason 
Falls down before it; while the tortured/mwM, 
Like a »Atp— dashed by fierce encountering tides. 
And of her pilot spoil'd, drives round and round^ 
The sport of wind— nnd wave. 
Our passions— nlvrayB fatal counsel give ; 
Through k fallacious glass— our ummgs—BppesLg 
SUU greatsr^thm they ars. 
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MS. The BUerrogtOhn, (t) indicates a 
panee, equal to the Colony or Period^ aooord- 
ing to circmiMtaiioee. ItisfeneraUyueedae 
aaigii of asking queaiioru.' though sometimes^ 
itis one of the atnmgeet modes of (i^imMrfiofi. 
1. Can yon see ? 8. Can you hear? 3. Can 
yon taste ? 4. Can you ameU ? 6. Can you 
feel? 6. Who are you! 7. What are you 
doing? S, When toe yaa going? 9. What 
is your destiny ? 10. Who made you ? 11. 
Of what are you thinking? 13. Whom do 
-rnxlove? 

SI53. Among the examples above, are, the 
Jirst five questions, that are direct .* because 
they admit the answer, yes, or no/ all such 
interrogations require the voice to glide up- 
ward, in asking them ; the last seven questions 
are indirect; because they do not admit the 
answer yes, or no ; all such interrogations re- 
quire the voice to glide doumwardjin askmf^ 
fliem. Tou can test the theory thus: Can 
you see? Tes; or no. Who ore youT Yes,' 
or no. Theybrmer—makes sense j the latter 
nonsense. Can you hear? Yes. Can you 
taste? No. What are you doing? Yes, 
Where are you going? No, However, it 
win be seen hereafter, that the sUdes of the 
vnoe, tfp, or doton, may be rev er sed — ineoery 
mstance, and 3ret make good sense, 

954L Direct Question in r^ftrenee to our 
Lkring Temples. Is not the Aouae, in which 
we Hoe, a very curious buildingi Can we 
conceive of any ibrm — ^more beautifyil than 
the human fbrm, when it has not been per- 
vertedf or deformed? Who knows best, toe, 
or our Creator, what is the proper shape in 
which we should be? Can we mend his 
works ? Is any thing beautiful^-^bAt is not 
useful ? Were we not made right, and have 
we not, in a measure, tfnnuide ourselves? Is 
not ouB Bousx a very convenient one, and 
itsfitmUure admirably adapted to the wants 
aiits occupant? Would it not be well— fte- 
quently to take a view of the/brm, covering, 
apartments, furniture, employments, uses 
and ahuses of this wonderfyil house of ours ? 

Anecdote. A Challenge. After the battle 
QiActium, Mark Antony — challenged iiu- 
giuius, — who disanned him in the following 
words. ** If Antony — is weary of his life, 
there are other ways of despatch, besides 
fighting him; and fer my part, I shall not 
trouble myself to be his executioner,^^ 

There are 9o m » A wrl -entwinlng hoon in life, 
With sweet aeiaphic intpimion rile ; 
When mellowing AoughUy like maoie on the ior, 
Mdt through the $aul^ andreTel in a Imt; 
And mcA are they, when, tmmqml and tdom, 
We sit— and pondei^-on long jMr«od» ilowa ; 
And, ehaimed by/oiuy^ retrospective gaie, 
Live in an atmosphere—of eAir days; 
Tin frimds and fmem, flashing on the ndad, 
Cmrsitf the havoe i iS M has left MWad. 

\% h8 



PvwTerlM. 1. Manifest noceestoMMnf, when a 
imiloAc is made. 8. Be sif%cen—iii your profes- 
sions of Jrimdship. 3. Cultivate a pureAeart, and 
you will have a pleasant eowuenanee. 4. Never 
speak to the disadvantage of any one, unless duty 
— fwjMtm it 6. Avoid light and trifling cowma^ 
tion. 6. A dvU answer^ to a rude speech— costs but 
KUk, and is worth a good deal. 7. Dispel corrod- 
ing ears; and consider it sinful— 4o give way to 
passion, 8. CAanns— strike the sight; but merits 
wins the soul. 9. Persons are to be estimated, ac- 
cording to their goodness,— itoi according to their 
dress. 10. The sineen and candid man,— jias no- 
thing to t»nesal; for he speaks nothing but the 
truth. 11. Turn a deitf ear to angry words. 19. 
He who promises^roMU in debt, 

IcaeooMles. We esteem ffiort things according 
to their intrinsic ment; it is strange hah should be 
anexcq;>tion. WeprizeaAofMibrhisftrmgihand 
eo«mg«,'-HM>t for hi8.^<vnilMiis. We prize a man 
for his sumptuous paleiee, his great trainy his vast 
revenue; yet these are his/um»tur«, not his mind. 

Varieties. 1. Which is the more impor* 
tant — and us^l discovery, the balloon, or 
the telegraph ? 2. What is the cause of mo- 
currents? 3. WiU it take ages — ^to discover 
the truth; or ages — to ackrwwUdgt it, when 
it is discovered? 4. What is meant by the 
words, a pure state of nature ? Do they not 
mean that state, in which the condition, dr* 
cumstances, and habits of men — are in strict 
aocordance with the Utws of his nature? 5. 
Is not"Hip7poora-tes called the Father of 
Medicine ? 6. If we are not happy, is it be- 
cause our Creator has not endowed us with 
the capability of becoming sol 7 What is 
the d^erenee — ^in reasoning from fads and 
experience, and reasoning from a mixture of 
truth sad falsehood? Do not numy— reason 
from the loiter^ instead of from the former? 

THX BSACON. 

The seene-^was mors beautiful— ^r to my eye 

Than if day — in its p rid e h ad arrayed it ; 
The JOfMi-bTeeze blewmtZd, and the azure arch'dsiy 

Look'd pure — as the Spirit that made i* 
The murmur rose sqftf as I silently gaz'd 

On the shadowy vfave^s playful motion, 
From the dim distant hiU, till the6ea«(m-flre blaz'd 

Like a <<af^— in the midst of the ocean. 
No fetigcr the ]oy of the saUor boy's breast 

Was heard in his tnldly breath'd numbers, 
The «a-bird— had flown to her icaoe-girdled nest. 

The ^shermanr—axuik to his slumbers. 
One moment I looked— from the hilPs gentle slopei^ 

All hus^dr—yrBa the biUow^s commotion, 
And thought— that the beacon look'd lovely as Aoim^ 

That «far— on Itfe^ tremulous ocean. 
The Ht m i s long past, and the seene— is e^ar. 

Yet, when my head— rests on its piOow, 
Will memory uimetiwstt nkinJh the star 

That b lar e d on the breast of the billow. 
In tif^s closing hour, when the trembling soul flie% 

And rfwl fc rtiWt the htarts—kut emotion, 
O dcn^-may the seraph ofwmey arise ! 

Like a star— on JSMm«l|r'« oceaiu 
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d55. The eaxtamation Point (/) indicates 
alwut the same length of alienee^ as the Tn- 
ierrogaiion : but the slide of the wice, is gen- 
erally downtvard, from the 6th or sih. note, 
because there is a kind of an ou^flowingy and 
then an indrcewing of the mind, — an inflow- 
ing of the ejections f that give rise to this mon^ 
ifestaiioru 1. WhatabeautifiilLoJIce/ 2. How 
delightful the nmsie is ! 3. What a splendid 
piece of uxfrkmansh^i ! 4. How charming 
is the prospect! 5. What a majestic seent! 

6. How inimitaUe those strceiiM are! 7. 
What a piece of work is man / 8. How gUh 
Hous are all the works of God/ 9. What 
splendid views of heaven ! 10. How mojes- 
tieally — ^the iSiifH-wheels his mighty round ! 

956. Examples qf Exclamation, 1. Fa- 
thers/ Senators oiRome/ the arbiters of tio- 
tUms / to you I fly for r^ge / 2. Eternity / 
thou pleasingy dreadAil thought ! 3. Behold 
the daughter of innocence / what a look / 
what beauty/ what sweetness/ 4. Behold 
— a great y a good man ! what mqjesty / how 
graceful / how commanding / 5.0, vener- 
able shade / O, illustrious hero / 6. Fare- 
well / a long fhrewell — ^to all my greatness ! 

7. It stands— ^80^ and entire / but it stands 
alone — and it stands amidst ruins / 8. I am 
stripped of all my honor / I lie prostrate on 
the earth/ 9. Leave me! oh! leave me to 
repose / 10. Hear me, O Lord ! for thy lov- 
ing kindness is great / 

95r. Natural Tbeoloflnr* From the ex- 
ternal and internal evidences aflforded us, from 
creation, and the modes of existencCy we as- 
sume, that man — ^is naturally a religious be- 
ing: the stamp of the Deity is upon him 
even before his birth ; and in every subse- 
quent stage of his existence, no matter what 
may be his socialy moral or cwU condition, 
that stamp — rem>ains with him. It is not to 
be found on the Jew and Christian only, but 
on all men, in all ages, climes, and conations 
of life. 

Anecdote. A Lawyer and Physidan, 
having a dispute about precedeneey referred 
the case to Dv-og-C'nes, the old philosopher $ 
who gave judgment in ihvor of the Lawyer, 
in these words : " Let the thiif go brfore, and 
let the executioner follow after,** 
The riU—\a tundess— to hi$ car, who feeli 
No harmony within; the aouth wind— stealn 
As M2m(— as umem— among the leaves. 
Who has no inward beauty, none perceives. 
Though all around is beautiflil. Nay, more — 
In nature's calmest hour— he hears the roar 
Of winds, and flinging waves — put out the Ught, 
When high — and angry pensions meet m fight ; 
And, his own spirit into tttmult hurled, 
He makes a turmoil-^f a quiet world : 
The Jiends of his own bosora-~people mir 
With kindred fiends, that hunt him— to despsdr. 
Not rural sights alone— but mial 
Exhilarate the spirHi. 



PrwrerlM. 1. Great dmignt, and 
mmfM— have been the min of many. 9. He, is 
a slave to the grsaUst slave, who serves none but 
hunss^. 3. Correct the errors of others, when yoa 
can, and inspire them with the love of goodnesg 
and mah. 4. It is the act of a base mind, to de* 
MMM, by telling a He. 5. LiberaHty — consists less 
in giving pn^ittdy, than in giving judieiousiy, 6. 
The head and/eet cool ; the rest will take litde harm. 
7. We Ivaawwell, only what has cost us trouble to 
learn. 8. " Haste not, rest not ;" was the motto on 
Cfoeth^s ring. 9. Keep yom "thotni^hts— dose, and 
your amn- tenaee—open, and you may go safely 
through the world. 10. With the hutnbU, there is 
perpemal peace. 11. Long is the arm of the needy, 
IS. Poverty is an evil eo umdio r, 13. i>ehiy~-often 
makes one wise. 

IVar sumI TrwMau A tmse minister would 
rather preserve peacCf than gain a victory ; 
because he knows that even the most sucee^ 
ful war leaves a nation poor, and always more 
prqfligaie, than before it There are real evils 
that cannot be brought into a list ofindemni" 
ties, and the demoralizing influence of war is 
not among the least of them. The triumphs 
of truth are the more glorious, chiefly, be- 
cause they are the most bloodless of allvicto* - 
ries, deriving their highest lustre from the 
saved, not from the slain. 

Varieties. 1. It is the nature of truth, 
— ^never to force. 2. Is not the science of 
human nature, very comprehensivCy as well 
as complicated and prqfound? 3. How can 
the mere knowledge of historical events — 
avail to the salvation of the soul? 4. What 
is meant by the martyr Stephen, seeing the 
HEAvsKs opEKsi) ; and, JohnHs being in the 
spirit, on the Lor^s day ? 6. To see spirit- 
ual existences, must not the eyes of the un- 
derstanding be opened? 6. There is but 
one law in being, which the Lord fulfilled, 
and went through, in the world: He passed 
through the whole circle— of both spiritual 
and natural order, and assumed all sttites, 
possible for man to be in, when in progression 
from the state of nature, — ^to that of i)erfect 
grace ; and by virtue thereof can touch us — 
in all states of trial, we can possibly be in. 
Tis the quiet hour— of /erftng. 

Now— the busy day is past, 
And the twilight shadows — stealing, 

0»er the worW— their manUe cast ; 
Now, the spirit, worn and saddened, 

Which the cares of day had bowed, 
By its g:entle mjffMen«»— gladdened, 

Forth emerges from the eUmd; 
While, on Memory^s magic pages, 

Rise our long lost >oys to light, 
Like shadowy forms— of other ages, 

From the oblivious breast of night; 
And the fovM^— and lost— revisit 

Our fond hearts, their place of ywe. 
Till we kng with them to inherit 

Beahns above— te part-'-no mora. 
The peitim$ mamA, by yssUmg, overcsoBBM. 
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958. The Parm<Ae»iff(—)fllKMr8, that fhe 
voEds indaded within i^ must be read, or 
tpoken, on a lower pitch, and with a quicker 
movement, than the other parts of the sen- 
tence; as though anxious to get throughvriOi 
ttw explanation, or illustrative matter — con- 
tamed in it; and the parenthetical clause, 
generally, has the same slide, or tnfUadan of 
Toice, as the last word of the sentence, imme- 
diately preceding it 1. An honest man, 
(says Mr. Pope,) is the noblest toork qf God, 
2. Pride, (as the Scripture saith,) was not 
made for man, 3. The Tyrians were the 
first, (if we are to believe — ^what is told us by 
writers of the highest authority,) who learned 
the art of navigation, 4, Know ye not, 
brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
law,) how that the law — ^hath dominion over 
a man — as long as he Hceth ? 

959. That strong, hyperbolicat manner, 
which we have long been accustomed to call 
the Oriental style of poetry, (because some 
of the earliest poetical productions — came to 
us ttOTo. the East,) is, in truth, no more Ori- 
ental, than Oe-drdenrtal f it is characteristic 
of an age, rather than of a country, and be- 
longs, in some manner, to all nations, at that 
period, which gave rise to music and song. 

960« MiifXBALoeT — ^treats of minerals ; 
their properties, composition, classification, 
and uses. A mineraJr-AB an organic natural 
substance, either gaseous, as air; liquid, as 
water; or solid,9a earth snd stones: it is in- 
separably connected with Gsolost, which 
treats of the structure of the earth, and the 
masses that compose it; also, of the changes 
it has undergone, and to which it is still ex- 
posed; while its practical importance is re- 
oognized in Agriculture, Mining, and £97-- 
gineering, it ranks with Botany and Chemis- 
^ in its recondite developments, and veith 
Astronomy — ^in the sublimity of its themes 
and results, as one of the most jurqfound and 
interesting of the sciences. 

Anecdote. Fashion^s Sake. Lord Mans- 
field, being willing to save a man, who had 
stolen a watch, directed the Jury — ^to bring it 
in value — ten pence, " Ten pence, my Lord !" 
said the prosecutor/ " why, the very fashion 
of it cost fifty shUMngs." His lordship re- 
plied, "Perhaps so; but we cannot hang a 
man for fashion^s sake." 

I ven«ra<e— the pUgrinCt cause, 
Yet, for the rtd maor-^fare to plead : 

We— bow to Heaven^s recorded laws, 
Hb — ^tum'd to JVa<ur«— for a creed ; 

Beneath the pillar'd dome, 
We-— seek our God in prayer ; 

Through boundless woods — he loved to roam, 
And the Great Spirit — ^worshiped there. 
Bat one, one fellow-throb with us he felt; 
To oru Divinity — with us he knelt— 
Freedom! the setf-same fireedom— we adore, 
Bade Aun^-defend his violated shore. 



FroverlM. 1. DdkonI— ledaees jfrengA^to 
wmkness. 2. No sweet, without some noeat: ne 
pains, without some gains. 3. Whatever yoa dO| 
do it to some purpose; whether conquering, €a 
conquered. 4. We are inclined to believe those wm 
do notibiow, because they have never deceived us. 
5. Gentleruss — often disarms the fierce, and melts 
the stiUfbom. 6. Stake even life^ if necessary, in 
the support of truth. 7.- Listen — to the voice of 
experimental truth, and eor^fide — in her opinion. 
8. A good appetite— gWes relish to the most hum>- 
ble fare. 9. There is no secret in the heart, that 
our actions do not disclose. 10. Where there is a 
wtS, there is a way. 11. True valoi^— is firef 
boasting — is smoke. 

Tbe Telesoope. A speetacle-mBker'fi boy, 
amusing himself in his fltther's shop, by hold- 
ing two glasses between his^n^er and thumbf 
and varying the distance, the toeathercock of 
the church spire, {opposite them,) seemed 
to be much longer than ordinary, and appa- 
rently much nearer, and turned upside down. 
This excited the wonder of the father, and led 
him to additional experiments; and thence 
resulted that astonishing instrument, ihetel- 
eseope, as invented by Gal-i-ie<o, and jmt- 
fected by HerschelL This is only one uistance, 
among thousands, that show great effects may 
result from small causes. 

Varieties. 1. Is not prejudice — invete^ 
rate, in proportion to its irrationaHty ? 3. 
The most delicate, and the most sensible, of 
all pleasuies-— consists in promoting thehaj)- 
piness of others, 3. , WU — si>arkles as a me- 
teor, and Uke it, is transient; but genius ^^ 
shines like a splendid luminary, marking 
its course in traces that are immortaL 
4. Men can have no principles, unless they 
are revealed to them by Deity, 5. Is there 
anything that meUs — and conquers — like 
love? 6. Confessing a foUy, or crime, is 
an act of judgment: a compliment — we 
rarely pass on ourselves. 7. Spiritual truth, 
is the light of he(wen : the goodr-^oper to it, 
is the heat, or love thereof; to be filled with 
both, is the perfection of life, and true sa.k)af 
Hon; conferable, only, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the giver of eternal life, and our Re- 
deemer and Sanrior, , 

Besides^eAoo^-frlendships are notoiways to be found 
Though fair in promise, permanent and sound; 
The most disini^ested and virtuous minds, 
In early years connected, time ur^inds : 
New situations— giye a difF'rent cast 
Of habit, inclination, temper, taste; 
And he, that seem'd our counterpart Bl first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude reversed. 
Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes— for manhood to reform. 
Boys are at besU but pretty fewrf* unl)lown, [known; 
Whose scent and Aues— are rather guessed than 
£acA— dreams that ecuh — ^is just what he appears^ 
But learns his enw— in mamrer years, 
When disposition, like a sail unfurIM, 
Shows all its rents and paUhes to the world. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



S6I4 The Rhetorical Pause— is dictated 
by the thought and feeling, and is usually 
addressed only to the ears it is here indicated 
generally, by a daeh ( — 9) and its length — 
must be determined by the su^'ed, and oeca- 
rioHf it is usually, howeTer, about the length 
of a Semicolon, or Colon.- and one thing 
must be distinctly observed, fhat the reader 
and speaker^^B always to inhale breathr—eX 
every Rhetorical Pause, and generally, at 
each Grammatical Pause ; if the system be re- 
laxed, inhalation will be almost sure to take 
place. Indeed, one of the great secrets of 
reading, spedhing and singing — ^for hours in 
succession, with ^ed, and without injurious 
exhaustion, consists in the proper manage- 
ment of the breath: not that there should be 
anything «^and mechanictU in the act; for 
aU must be the result of the perfect freedom 
of nature, 

SMKI. The Rhetorical Pause always occurs 
either btfore or ctfter — the important word, 
m words, of a sentence: if the signijicant 
word or phrase, is at the beginning, this 
pause is made immediately after it; but if 
such word or phrase, is at the end of the 
sentence, the pause occurs btfore it The 
design of the pause is, in the first instance, 
to produce a retrospection of mind ; and in 
the' second, to exdte attention and expectar 
turn, £x. 1. Industry — ^is the guardian of 
innocenee. 2. Imagery — ^is the garb of poe- 
try. 3. To err — iahunum/ Xoforgioe^-Di- 
viirs. 4. Prosperity — gains Ariends ; adver- 
sity — tries them. 6. Feelings — generate 
thoughts; and thoughts — ^reciprocate feel^ 
ings, 6. Vanity — ^is pleased with admira- 
turns Pride-^^ih self-esteem. 7. Dancing 
—is the poetry of motion. 8. Some— place 
the bliss in action; some — ^in ease; Those 
CAllit pleasure ; sjid contentment, these. 9. 
To hope for perfect happiness — is tmn. 10. 
And now — abideth Faith, Hope, Charity; 
these three;' bat the greatest of these is — 
Charity. 

963. Individuals of both sexes, often com- 
plain of a very unpleasant sensation at the 
pit of the stomach ; some call it a ** deo^^like 
feeling ;" others speak of it as if " the bottom 
had fallen out :" one of the principal causes is 
a want of the proper action of the breathing 
apparatus: the abdominal and dorsal mus- 
cles become relaxed, by wrong positions and 
want of appropriate exercise and food; when 
their contents fall by their own weight, and 
the diaphragm does not, consequently, act in 
a healthy manner. The remedy is a return 
to the laws of life and being, as here exhi- 
bited. 

Comewnee— distasteful frulftj may tell, 
But mark her sacred dietate—vrell ; 
Whoever — with her — olives at strife, 
Loses their better friend— for Ufe. 



PrcnreriM* 1. Pri«r»— is the oilbpxiiigof./Wy, 
and the plague o£ fools. S. A bad man's dislike, 
is an honor. 8 The cerui*r»— of some persons— 
is praise; and their praue, is condemnation — ^in 
the eyes of the world. 4. It is a base thing — to He ; 
truthr—aloiLe, becomes the ingenuous mind. 5. 
Riches — either save or rule, every one who posses- 
ses them ; and thus, they are either blessings, or 
curses. 6. In cases where doubt exists, always 
lean to the side of merey. 7. Poets — are bom such ; 
orators — are made such. 8. Malice — is a mean, 
and deeei^td engine of misehitf. 9. Nature — ^is 
superior to Art : hare faith in her, and success is 
yours. 10. AU rules and principles, to be of use, 
must be understood, Siod praetieed. 11. The Ojffen- 
(to"— rarely pardons. 12. Might too often makes 
right 13. 3Vulh has a good bofit. 

Aneedote. When the painter, Leo-nar> 
di da Vinci, lay upon his deathrbed, the king 
came to see him ; and out of respect, he rai** 
ed himself from the pillow ; but the efifort 
being too great, he fell back ; when the king 
caught him, and he expired in his arms. 
The king was much ejected with the event, 
and left the chamber in tears; when his no- 
&/£8~-endeavored to soothe him, saying, — 
" Consider, he was only a painter.'* " Yes, 
yes," replied the monarch, *^ldo; and though 
I could make a thousand — such as you, yet 
God alone can make such a painter, as Leo- 
nardi." 

Justice • How many tedious and ruvwus 
law-suits — might have been avoided, had the 
parties concerned — patiently examined the 
facts, with coolness and deliberation; in- 
stead of giving way to the blindness of inter' 
est and to passion, by which mutual hatreds 
have been generated, or &^<i spilled, — when 
a generous search after truth, and a love of 
justice — would have prevented all the eviL 

VarleUes. 1. What is requisite — for the 
right formation of character? 2. The true 
disciples of nature — are regardless who ao- 
companies them, provided she be the leader : 
for nature, like truth, is immutable. 3. 
There is no pride — equal to theirs, who rise 
from poverty — to riches; for some — have 
even forgotten their own relations. 4. That 
form of government is best, which is best 
adapted to the state of the people, and best 
administered. 5. Cyrus, when young, be- 
ing asked — ^what was the first thing to be 
learned; replied, — Tq speak the truth. 6. 
The orator's field — is the universe of mind 
— and matter .• and his sul^ects — all that is 
— and can be known — of God — and maru 
7. Every aspiration, desire, and thought — is 
heard and accepted — in Acacen, whenwe sur- 
render our whole life to the Lord's govern^ 
ment and providence. 

Gather the n»e-bud»— while ye may, 

Old 2Vm«— is siiU a-flying ; 
And that Bame flower, that blooms to-day, 
To^morroto^ —shall be dying. 
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SM. MiSCSLLANSOUS EXAMPLSS OF ALL 

THE Pauses. The pupil must not rely too 
much on these external indications of silence ; 
for they are only general rules : hence the 
necessity of being governed by the prompt- 
ings and guidance of his own feelings and 
thoughts, after bringing them in subjection 
to goodness and truth ; of which reason — 
always ai^roves. 1. The ostestatiousifee' 
Ue, harsh, or obscure style, is always/a«/ty; 
and perspicuity, strength, neatness t and sim- 
j^ieity — are beauties — ever to be aimed at. 

2. fie wise to-day, Wb madness to defer; 
next day — the fiital precedent will plead. 
Thus on, till wisdom — is pushed out of life. 

3. How noble 'tis, to own a fault ; how/je- 
nerous, — and(2mn« — ^to/or|fit>e it ! 4. Who 
can forbear to smile with nature t Can the 



with it, is superior to all argument, and mira- 
des : and it wants neither the support, nor 
dreads the opposition, of the greatest abil- 
ities. 2. True modesty is ashamed to do 
what is repugnant to reason, and common 
sense ; faUe modesty — ^to do what is oppos- 
ed to the humor of the comipany ; true mo- 
desty avoids whatever is criminal ; false 
modesty — whatever is unfashionable. 3. 
Some — live within their means ; same live up 
to their means — and some — ^live beyond their 
means. 4. "To what ^rty do you be- 
long?" said a novsf poltttcian, to one whose 
sotJ-'gTasped the mterests of his whole coun- 
try. * * To what party do I belong V ' replied 
me patriot; " I belong to no party, but my 
country^s party." 

PunetuaU the/olUnnng^ by reading it eometly. 
There is a lady in this Ii«nd 
Has twenty fingers on each hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
' All this is trae without deceit. 

966. Botany — treats of pZan<«— their 
structure, growth, classification, description, 
localities and uses. They are organized bo- 
dies, and endowed with life; but they dif- 
fer from animals, in wanting sensation and 
voluntary moiww .• they differ from minerals, 
in possessing life; and they contain organs, 
by which they assimilate new matter to in- 
crease their substance, and promote their 
growth. The study ot botany is highly in- 
teresting and useful ; not only on account 
of the beauty and variety of plants, but of the 
important purposes to which they may be 
applied in sustaining li/e and curing disease: 
it IS necessary to aid in the development of 
body and mind. 

Anecdote* One day, when the moon 
was under an eclipse, she complained thus 
to the sun for the discontinuance of his fa- 
vor; "My dearest friend," said she, "why do 
you not shine upon me as you used to do t" 
**Dol not shine upon thee t" said the sun ; 
" I am very sure I intend it." " O no," re- 
plied the moon : "but now I see the reason; 
that dirty planet, the earth, has got between 



PrwverlM. 1. By deferring oar repentaaoe-' 
w« aeeumulaU our sorrows. 2. Complaisane^^ 
Tenders a supenor^'-iimiabU, an tqxaic-agrma^ 
bfa, and an inferior— lueeptalbU. 3. A wound giv- 
en by a word, is often harder to be eund^ than one 
made by the sword. 4. The htiman form is the 
nMesi, and most perfeet, of which we can «»- 
eaee, 6. IntmUions, as well as aelions, mast ue 
goodjto be (ueqttabk. 6. Every scene in Uft, is a 
pieture; of which soifw part is worthy of atten- 
tion. 7. Receive inatruetUm with gratiiude. 8. To 
such as are opposed to truth, it seems harsh and 
ssoere. 0. Never rqtroaeh another for doing terong; 
unless you are sure he has done it. 10. Knowledge^ 
to be a good thing, must be rightly applied. 11. /im- 
plies— are not always answers. 12. A chaste eye 
—banishes evil desires. 13. Bespttt and eorUesr^t, 
spoil many a one. 

Reflnenaent. It is a doubt, whether the 
refinements of modern times have, or have 
not, been a drawback upon our happiness: 
for plainness and simplicity of manners have 
given way to etiquette, formality, and <fc- 
ceit; whilst the ancient hospitality has now 
almost deserted our land ; and what we ap- 
pear to have gained in head, we seem to 
have lost in heart. 

Varieties. 1. What is the difference be- 
tween the mternal and external man? be- 
tween an internal and external state of mind t 
2. Love to God and love to man, — ^is the 
life and soul, of all sound philosophy; con- 
sequently, no one can become a j^ilosopher, 
who is not a good man. 3. Riches, and 
cares, aregeneraUy inseparable; and whoever 
would get rid of one, must become divested 
of the other. 4. The acquirement of useful 
knowledge, — is oflen difficult and trovhU' 
some ; but perseverance — ^will reward us for 
our toU. 5. If we regard our present views 
— as an infallible test of truth, whatever 
does not conform to them, we set down as 
false, and reject it. 6. Ignorance of a fact 
— may excuse; but not ignorance of the law 
— which every one is supposed to be ac- 
quainted with. 7. Man's wUl, and under- 
standing, — are receptacles of life, not life 
itself; as is the recqiftion, such is the pertiM- 
sion, faith, wisdom, light, and love. 
I rare not, Fortune ! what you me deny ; 
You cannot roh me of free nature's grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the shy, 
Thro' which Aurora shows her brightening faoo : 
You cannot bar my constant feet— to trace 
The toood and lawns^ by living stream at «iw .• 
Let health my nerves anid finer>!6ra brace, 
And I their loys—Xo the great children leave : 
Ot faney, reason, virtue— nought can me bereave. 
Another day— is added to the mass 
Of buried ages. Lo ! the beauteous moon, 
Like a fair sJiepherdess, now comes abroad, 
With her full flock of stars, that roam around 
The azure meads of heaven. And O how eharmsdf 
Beneath her loveliness, creation looks ! 
Far-gleaming kUls, and light-inweaving streams, 
And sleeping bovf^, with dew>' lustre clothed. 
And green-haired vaUeys^M in ghry dressed,— 
Make up the pageantry of night. 
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IMT. Dbutxkt Am) PAiirTiifo. There 
M a ■triking analogy or correspondence , be- 
tween vainiing vdK delivery. We have, what 
are called, seven primary ^oiort, and eeven 

E itches of sound — though strictly speakinff, 
ut three of each. Letters are like compounao 
ed paints; wtrds like paiMtSf prepared for use; 
and, when these words are arranged into pro- 
per sentences, the^ form pictures on the 
canvas of the imagination. Let the follow- 
ing beautiful landiscape be sketched out in 
the mind : " On a mountain, (stretched be- 
neath a hoary voiUovo) lay a shepfterd swain, 
—and view'd the rolling billow." Now 
feinew it; and see every thing as it it — the 
mountain covered with trees ; the thepherd^ 
reclining under the willow free, with his 
fiock near by, aome feeding, and some lying 
down; and what is he doine f Looking out 
upon the ocean, covered with pleasure boats, 
vessels, Slc. In this way, you may behold, 
with the mind'^s eye, (for the mind has its 
eye, as well as the body^) the ideas of the au- 
thor; and then picture out whatever you 
hear and readj and give to it /(/e, habitation^ 
and a name; thus you will see the thoughts, 
receive the light, hnd catch, or draw out their 
latent heat; and having enlightened and warm- 
ed your own mind, you wul read and speak 
from vour own thoughtt &nd feelings, — and 
transfer the living, breathing landscapes of 
your mind to others, and leave a perfect 
dajguerreotype likeness on the retina of their 
mind*s eye : you feei and think j and there- 
fore specJc ; and thus you can memorize, so 
as not to forget s for you will have it by 
keaH. 

968. ]«a Fajribtte. I see xh.^ marshals 
of Napoleon {gorged with the plunder of j5»- 
repe, and stained with its hlood) borne on their 
flashing cAartot-wheels — through the streets 
of Farts* I see the ministers of Napoleon* 
filling the highestposts of trust and honor — 
under Louis the A VIII. ; and I see the friend 
of Washington, {La Faydtte^) glorious in his 
noble poverty^ looking^ down m>m the calm 
and placid height of his consistency and his 
principles i-'^Ti their paltry ambition^ audits 
more paltry reioards. 

Anecdote. Means of Happiness, Socra- 
tes, when asked his opinion of the king of 
Persia, and whether he judeed him happy, — 
replied, '*he could not tell tohat to think 
of^him ; because, he knew not how much he 
was furnished with virtue and Uaming,^^ 

Magicy wonder-beaming eye ; 
In thy narrow etrcto —lie 
All DOT varied hopes — nndfeahf 
Sportive fimfes— -and graceful Uan; 
Eager tvisAef ,— wild alarms 
Rapid/etftn^,— potent eharmt, 
WU and fmtuf , UuU and lerw^ 
Shed through thee— their intlusiicx. 
When lovers meet— in adverse hoar, 
ni'is like the nin-glimpte— through the 
A watery ray— an instant seen, 
The darldy changing cloud*— between, 



Proverbs* 1. The a«f— does not constitBte 
guUt in the eye of the law ao much as the dtsign. % 
A certain degree of modestjf end reserve, in young 
periont, is a sure passport to the guod will of their 
superiors. 3. The dUigent and industrious— ge- 
nerally prosper; while the indolent — pine in want 
4. Keep your passions in subjection ; for unless 
they obey you, they will govern you. 5. In im- 
parting toa/fiefuf— a knowledge of our mi^for- 
tuneSy we often feel them lightened. 6. The body 
may be enslaved ; but no human power can con- 
trol the mindy withoat its consent. 7. A JUneerf' 
path — ^is not that which conducts us to glory. 8. 
Let OS use^ not abuse^ihe good thuigs of life. 0. 
A good reputation — is preferable to a girdle of gold, 

10. Lofty towers — tumble with a tremendous crash. 

11. Dig not your grave with the teeth. 12. April 
showers, make Ma-y /lowers. 

XSniJoyment. When I walk the streets, I 
use the following natural maxim, viz. that he 
is the true possessor of a thing who enjoys it, 
and not he that owns it without the enjoy- 
ment of it ; to convisice myself that I have a 
property in the gay part of all the gilt chari- 
ots that I meet, which I regard as amttse- 
ments, designed to delight my eyes, and the 
imagination of those kind of people, who sU 
in them, gaily attired, only to please me, 1 
have a reed, and they only an imaginary, plea- 
sure from their exterior embellishments. 
Upon the tame principle, I have discovered 
that I am the natural proprietor of all the 
diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, brv 
cades, and embroidered clothes, which I see 
at Si play or birth-night, as giving more natu- 
ral delight to the spectator, than to those that 
toear them. And I look on the beaux and 
ladies, as so many paroi^uets in an aviary, or 
tulips in a garden, designed purely for my 
diversion, A gallery of pictures, a cabinetp 
or library, that 1 have free access to, I think 
my own. In a word, all that I desire is the 
use of things, let who will have the keep- 
ing of them. By which maxim I am grown 
one of the richest men in the world ; with 
this difference, that I am not a prey to my 
own cares, or the envy of others. 

VarleUes. 1. Can we be responsible, 
without being endowed with/reetf<wii, and ra* 
tionalityt 2, Ferfect freedom is the birth' 
right of man, and heaven forbid that any hu- 
man authority should infringe upon it ; but 
in the exercise of this riffht, let us be hunMs 
and discreet, and never do loron^. 3. If the 
roots be left, the grass will grow again. 4. 
Brutes — have a language peculiar to them- 
selves ; so have deaf and duwh persons. 5. 
There are merchants — with the sentiments, 
and abilities, cX statesmen; and there are per- 
sons in the ranks of statesmen, with the con- 
ceptions and character^ of nediars. 6. The 
natural world is a world of <2ream«; for no- 
thing tr— as it appears ; but the spiritutd 
worki— is a worldf of rcaZt^ies, where we shall 
«ee as we are seen, and know — as we an 
known. 7. The granary^i all heavenly 
teed, is the Word of God; the grotturf— li 
our wUl, in which that seed must be sown. 
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He*. This Word • PamHng, beings a Mb- 
jeet of such great importance, and one that 
» infleparably connected with emphasia, we 
wiU dwell upon it a little Umgery and apply 
itprcuHeallys for — ^unless we get into the in" 
temala of the subject, all our efforts will be 
nearly unaoaUing, A very good way to 
perfect ouraelf in this style of painting, is — ^to 
close the eyea^ after having memorized the 
words, (or get some one to read them delibe- 
rately,) and infix the thoughts and feelings 
of the author in the mindj and let there be a 
eammingling of them with your owrty in such 
a way, that there will be an entire re-produc- 
tion, and re-formation of them, — a new crea^ 
tion. The eff^ed of this kind of exercise on 
the mind, will be like that of the warm auriy 
and refreshing raxnj in developing and per- 
fecting vegetation, 

TH17FBSK STOIUC OF THX ALPS. 

Far along 
From jMoJk to jMoJk, the rattliag tr^t among, 
Leaps the live thundtir / not from mm lone clond. 
Bat every «M«iitom'— now, hath found a tongw^, 
▲ad Jnm — answers tbrougta her misty «Ar0iHl, 
Baek to the Joyoos JUp*, who called aloud. 
Tkf spirit— /a^jMiuimM,— let me «ih«r«. 
Lord of the Uon AMirt— and ngU eye / 
TAy steps I follow, with my ho—m. bare. 

Nor heed the storms that howl across the skf. 
Tb gmttj toJ»-tD taOk with our pMt Aourt, 
Aad otklhon— wfaftt rqwrt— thejr bore to beaTu; 
And how they tnii^ have born»— more welcome newt; 
IMr mtniotn fcm-whrt mea np €Hmm oalL 

970. Chxkistiit — treats of the composi- 
tion of all material substances, their sensible 
properties and relations, and the effects pro- 
duced upon them— by cohesion, affinity, light, 
heat, and eleetrieity. Its study — reflects light 
upon aU these effects, and is subsidiary to the 
natural and medical aeiie3:iciea: indeed, its ap- 
plication extends throughout the under range 
of all the physical artsf and hence, ranks 
among the most us^i of the «eience9. If the 
fair sex — ^would understand this subject, only 
00 fer as it relates to iotisehkeeping, they 
would see, that time is no necessity of hav- 
ing poor soap, ot bad bread, or of making 
other mistakes in their culinary preparations. 

Anecdote. Mad Man. A man, who was 
qfparently more of a wit — than a fiMk2-man, 
but who, notwithstanding, was confined in a 
ituui-house, being asked how he came there, 
answered — ** Merely a dispute of words; I 
said that all men were mad; and all said 
Iwasmat; the majority — carried the poin^, 
and Aere i am J* 

WmUs of ftra«*— resist not 
A MMe underUking,— nor ean vies— 
Raise any hulv>ark—\o make good a place. 
Where oirtae— seeks to enter. 
Lovsrs say, the Aeart—batb trskU wrong, 
When it is barred— 4be aidanee of the tomgru. 



ProiveriM* 1. Bs, whose ejy sa rfila r e is «ors 
than bis tneowe, must be poor; but ho that reeeiow 
more than be spends, most be rich. 2. What 
eome speakers faU in, as to dopth, they make up 
as to 2eii^tA. 3. Monsy, earned with little labor, is 
generally spent with little consideration. 4. We 
often los9 those thingi that are certain, while we 
pursue others that are doubtful. 5. He, who 
knows nothing, doubts nothing. 6. Many per- 
sons feel an irreconcilable enmity— towards those 
whom they have injured. 7. Witbont sveat and 
labor, no work is perflected. 8. Accumulated 
wealtJk— brings ears, and a thirst for taereasMg 
riches. 9. Whether in prosperity, or advsrsitg, 
we should always endeavor to preserve squm' 
nsmity. 10. Do not grieve for that which is irrs- 
coverably lost. 11. Use ioft vords, and kmnd 
arguments. 12. A full purse never lacks frisnds. 

IMssinanlatloia* Disstmu teuton in yoi^^A* 
is the forerunner of perfidy in old agtf its 
first appearance — is the fiital omen of grow- 
ing depravity, and Aiture shame. It degrades 
parts and learning, obscures the lustre of 
every accomplishment, and sinks us intoeofi- 
tempt. The path of falsehood is a perplexing 
maze. After the first departure from sin- 
cerity, it is not in our power to stop ; one ar- 
tifice unavoidably leads on to another; till, 
as the intricacy of the labyrinth increases, we 
are left entangled in our snare. 

VABimSS. 

Pain— is perfect mwery, the vorst of evils j 

And excessive, overturns all patience. 

Tis 6a«e— to change with /erCane, and deny 

A faithful /rien<{, because in poverty. 

Who lives to notere,— rarely can be poor ; 

Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

Jlf«ete— resembles pootry ; in saeh— 

Are nameless graces, which no wuthods teaeh. 

And which a auuter'e hand alone — can reach. 

Brigbt-eyed/B«ey-~hovering o'er, 

Bcatters— ^from her pictured «m. 

Thoughts— GiSLt breathe, and i0or<2e~tbat hum. 

If good-^we plant not, vtee— will fill the placet 

And rankest tpeeiie — the richest soil— defbcs. 

But the good man, whose son! is purs. 

Unspotted, and of jMnf^n— sure. 

Looks thro* the darkness of the gloomy ay^^ 

And sees the dawning— of a glorious lighU 

Would yon taste the tranquil scone f 
Be snre your bosomr-he ssrsne ; 
Devoid of iha<e, devoid of etr^e. 
Devoid of aJi that poisons life. 
AndfltHcA it 'vaUs you— in tAetr place. 
To graft the A>«e— of human roee. 
How deep— yon azure— dyes the sky, 
Where orbs of j^eM— unnumbered lie. 
While, through their ranks, hi silver pritfi^ 
The nether erewent— seems to glidsl 

Thou mm said I, fhir light I 
And thou, enlightened earth, so flresh and gof I 
Ye hHU and dales, ye rivers, woods, and jitoias. 
And ye that live, and move, fahr creatures, tell, 
TVl if you can, how came I thus, how hor$ 7 
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SITl. RTTHX-^-poetica! measare, or yexw, 
of which there are yariouB kinds. Prose— \b 
man's natural langtiage, which is rather 
loose and uncoi\fined. Po«/ry— originates in 
the ejections, prose in the thoughts, of the 
human mind ; tho' some poems are occasion- 
ally prosaic, and some prose— ipoc^.* feel* 
ing predominates in the farmer, — thought, 
in the latter. Our rules for reading and 
speaking are the same, whether in prose or 
poetry: for in all cases, the manner must be 
adapted to the matter; the sound to the 
gense.- in other words, the mind's perception 
9iid feeling of the matter, must dictate the ap- 
propriate manner,' *^suit the action to the 
word, the tuord to the oc^n ; and o'erstep 
not the modesty of nature,** 
Ton cloud ifl bright, and beaut^ful—it floats 
Alone in God's horiion; on iu edge 
The «tor« seem hung like pearl* : it looks as pure 
As 'twere an angel*e sbroud,— the white cymar 
Of purity, Just peeping through \tM folds 
To give a pitying look— on this sad world. 
Go ffisU it, and find, that all iafaUe ; 
ItM glories— SLTe hut fog* and its white form 
Is plighted to some coming thunder-gvist ; — 
The ratn, the toind, the lightning, have their «ottree 
In such bright meetings. Gaze not at the clouds, 
ffowever beautiful. Gaze at the sky. 
The clear, blue^ tranquil, fixed, and glorious sky, 

»7a. Agriculture — is the art of cultiva- 
ting the ground; it includes, also, the rear^ 
ing and management of domestic animals ; 
it is sometimes called Farming, and Hus- 
bandry: and, although simple in its opera- 
tions, it derives great benefit from Machinery, 
— ^whence it takes its implements; from 
Chemistry, — ^whence it derives a knowledge 
of soils, and the means of fertilizing them; 
from Botany, — ^which teaches a knowledge of 
the plants — ^to be cultivated or destroyed; 
and from Zoology — which teaches the h(ibits 
and peculiarities of the animals it rears, and 
Che means of improving them for use — and 
profit, 

Aneedote. Kosciusko, the hero of Poland, 
wishing to make a present to a Clergyman, 
sent it by a young man, and desired him to 
take the horse, which he Ai77»«£// usually rode. 
On his return, the young man said — ^he 
would never ride his horse again, unless he 
gave his pt^rse at the same time; for, said he, 
<<as soon as a poor man on the road takes off 
his hc£t, and asks charity, the horse immedi- 
ately stops, and will not stir, till something 
is given the petitioner; and as I liad but lit- 
tle money with me, I was obliged, when it 
was gone,to feign giving something, in order 
to satisfy the horse,*'* 

Cursed be your senate ; cursed your constitution ; 
The curse of growing /oefioiM— and divisions — 
SHll vex your councils, shake your public safety. 
And make the robes of government— you wear, 
HaUful to you, as these chains are— 4o me. 



Pr«T«rlM. 1. Trutk-^iM but another nasM-^or 
fact. 2. There is a mental, as well as dvU com- 
monwealth. 3. The end of learning, is usi(ful-' 
nesst'-not reputation. 4. Study the jrrtneijilM of 
things,— as well as their usfs. 6. Common sense 
—which is very iin-common, is the best sense 
In the world, 6. JV*o one can hit a mark, without 
atmtn^ at it ; and skill in acquired, by repeated 
attempts. 7. Never do anything with indifference; 
and do everything as perfectly as possible. 8. 
Never cut out a piece of a newspaper, till you 
have looked on the other side. 9. In prosperity, 
—prepare for a change; in adversity,— Aope for 
one. 10. Haste^'^ a poor apology ; take time, and 
do your work well. 11. Personal effort— seldom 
fkils to obtain its object. IS. Some people never 
have enough. 

Autumn. It was a glorious day in atp* 
tumn. The sky, of unsullied blue, glowed 
like a sapphire. The universal air — ^was fill- 
ed with stillness* Not a breeze whispered — 
not a bird flapped its wing. It was the tri- 
umph of repose — ^when the undying en«rgiai 
of man — slumbered for a moment, — ^wheQ 
even the conflict of his passions wajs suspend- 
ed. Beautiful, melancholy autumn ! whose 
ruddy ri2)eness — whispers of decay; whose 
richest tints — mingle with the ** sear and yel- 
low leaf," as if the lusty year— baud toiled 
through youth and manhood for tveaUh, 
which overflows, just when waning Ijfe — vin- 
dicates, that the pomer of enjoyment — ^is pass- 
ing away. 

Varieties, 1. What is the d^erenot^ 
between reading and refijedUm? 2. To look 
away ftoni principles, and uee only their a^ 
plication, tends to idolatry, 3. Suspicion is 
the ejfeci — of the association of ideas — ^mis- 
directed by the imagination; it never exists 
— without a shade of insanity, 
Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dutt ; 
Strong, without mj'*,— without o^erfiowing—fiai. 
6. In what manner — is uniformiiy in events 
— depending, apparently, on contingent eir- 
eumstances, to be accounted fori 6. Only 
by appealing to first principles — can w© re- 
cover, or mcclnttHn — ^the spirit and essence, 
of gemime wisdom, sndintelligence. 7 The 
greatest degree — of self-atmsement, if real, is 
the nearest approach to the Divine Presence, 
Ifay, shrink not— from the word " FareweiU,** 
As if 'twere Friendship's Jinal knell : 

8ueh fears— ^nay prove but vain: 
So changeful— Sm life's fleeting day. 
Whene'er we stiver, Hope may say, 

We part, to meet again. 
Even the last parting— earCA can know. 
Brings not unutterable wo 

To souls, that heavenward soar ; 
For humble Faith, with steadfast eye. 
Points to a brighter world on high. 
Where hearts, that here—9X parting sigh. 

May meet,— to part no m/sre. 
Duties— nxe oun ; consequences— are fiM%< 
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»TS. The Ovee jMiomphfieal ditiflioiisof 
Poeftry (w well as of Prose) in relatioii to the 
ffitn4, are — RELIGIOUS, having lefeience 
to the siipTeme Being, and what is above ns 
in the scale of creation; the social and ci- 
TTL, or middtei what is around us, and 
wiikiny relating to the great &mily of man: 
and the external, which refera, principally, to 
the kingdom of Nature, which is below us; 
viz. the animal, vegetable, and mineral: (do 
not include mankind in the animcU Idng- 
dom; they are human; it is eenntaUgm 
which has degraded man to rank with anir 
mala.) The common divisions of Poetry are 
—Pastoral, Ljrrie, Didactic, Satire, Sramets, 
De8criptive,£pic, Tragic, andComic; to which 
some add. Sacred, Classio, Romantic, Elegiac, 
Mythologic, Eclogue, Ballad, and Epitaph. 

97^ Management qf the Breath. From 
what we have said, you see the importance 
of attending to this eul^'eet. Very few per- 
soD»— breathe sufficiently qften, when read- 
ing, speaking, or singing. All the direetiom 
the author has seen on this subject — are at 
variance with truth and nature. There are 
nfew instances, when a long breath is neces- 
sary ; but they are very rare. To acquire a 
kmg breath, exercise on all the difficulties of 
respiration, — and pursue a similar course 
ibr strengthening a weak voice; also, practice 
kmg quantity, walking up hill, and running, 
when reciting. In ihe following, breathe at 
least once, while reading each period, ''He 
died young, (breathe,) but he died happy. 
His friends have not had him long, (breathe,) 
but his dectth — (breathe) is the greatest 
trouble and gritf, (breathe,) they ever had. 
He has enjoyed the sweets of the world — 
(breathe,) only for a little while, (breathe,) 
but he never tasted its bitters." The writer 
is aware of being, in this respect, in opposi- 
tion to authorities i but he cannot be influ- 
enced by that, so long as he is x>erBuaded that 
truth and ruxture are wUh him. If one does 
not breathe sufficiently qften, he -mm be al- 
most sure to speak too rapidly : and, as the 
object of EIocuti<m is — ^to convince and per- 
suade, how can one expect to do this, if he 
does not give his hearers time to think, or 
reason, about what he says? How can a 
Jury — ^keep pace with a lawyer, whose lan- 
guage rides post-haste 1 If his reason, and 
arguments, are boiled upon the ear, like 
flashes €(f lightning upon the eye, how can 
they be remembered, or produce the intended 
egpset ? If one does not breathe at the proper 
times and places, the sense is not ftilly con- 
veyed, and the lungs are injuriously affected. 
Too unfrequeni breathing, and i^pid speak- 
ing, must be axicMtd; but beware of the op- 
posite extreme, unless yon wish to lull your 
hearers to sleep. 

Ask <:X toother «art*— why ooJb— were made— I 
TsJUr and alw n j pg r— than the iMicb they shade. I 
13 



ProverlM. 1. Never 6«|m» things, snd then 
leave them ut^nnhtd, 3. Have a place for way 
thing: and when you have «M(i it, put it hack 
again. 3. rrwwi* — bear agt / and he, who would 
do 1CM0, may ««e himself in them, as in a Vookxiig. 
glau. 4. Politeness — eosU nothing, and fnay do 
much good. 5. Tedimunegs—l» oAen fatal to our 
object. 6. Where there is no hope, there is no m- 
deavor. 7. Unequal friendships— are easily die- 
soloed. S. SfotA^-consumes fhster than labor. 9* 
Lost time— is nereT found again ; and time enough 
yet, is always KtUe enough. 10. Mdusirtf^-paye 
debts; desp ai r inereases them. 11. IVoops ofyb- 
rus^march m die drunkard's triim^h. 19. 8ue- 
etts consecrates ihe foulest crimes. 

AmeeAote. The Boys and Frogs. VE»> 
irange tells us, in his flibles, that a number 
of boys were one day watching frogs at the 
side of a pondg and that when any of them 
put their heads above the water, the boys 
pelted them down again, with stones. One 
of the frogs, appeahng to the humanity ot 
the boys, made this striking observation,— 
**Children, you do not ctmsider, that thought 
this may be sport to you, it is death to usJ* 

Folijr sumI IVladmn* Many parents— ^ 
labor hard, and Uve ffxiring/y^that they may 
give their children a start in the world: but 
setting a son afloat with money l^t to him — 
is like tying bladders under the aims of one 
who cannot sunm$ and ten to one he will 
droum / but teach him to swim, and he yriJl 
never need bladders : give achild a good edu- 
cation, and it wiU give him such a start-'^^at 
will secure us^lness and victory mthe race 
he is to run. 

TarletlM. 1 . Is it possible— iat a created 
being to merit any thing-^at the hands of 
God? 3. The instincts of animals — are their 
laws of life; they seem to be sensible of their 
ends of being, and the means of attaining 
them. 3. Truth—'ia that resembUmee to, or 
conformity with Nature, that is presented to 
the mind, by the relation of ideas, whether 
simple, or complex. 4. There is a divinity — 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we wilL 
5. 'Tis better, to be lowly bom, and lange 
with humble livers— in content, than to be 
pricked up — ^in glittering grirf, and wear a 
golden sorrow. 6. Whatever is seen, by the 
bodily eye, or perceived by the outward senses, 
is but an eff^t — from the spiritual ux>rld, and 
a true representative of some principle there- 
in, and proper to it; fbT that world is in the 
human «ou/, — and mind. 

I ramble— by the evening ssa 
The It^Ai-house — glimmering from afar, 

And fleecy douds — are scouring /tm 
O'er rising moon, and twinkling staff 

In d»stanee^-4k>9M the Waning sesO, 
Or brightly gleams the plashing oar. 

And mingles— with the shming gait 
The h Ut om m unmmag on the shore; 

Bat on* thing wants the wanderer there— 

A kindred soul, the scene to shars. 
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S75. EmpluMU. This is a very impor' 
tant ptJi of ovi8u}ff'ectf and unless the pu- 
pil is eertaiiny that he perfectly understands 
Aeemty he is ad-vised to leview it again. Ac- 
cented syllahles, are to other syllables, in the 
same ward, what emphatic syllables, are to 
words in the same sentence, — whence, it may 
be seen, that as the idea — ^is always associa- 
ted with the accented vowel, and changes, 
when the seat of accent is changed; as in 
ilu-gust, and au-gtM/; so, the miruPs eye — 
always acoHnpanies the emphatic toord. Ex. 
Doctor Johnson, (says Cicero,) was a great 
orator. Thus emphasised, we make Cicero 
say, that Dr. Johnsor^-^waa a great <Nrator. 
Corrected, thus: Dr. Johnson says— Cicero 
was a great orator. Practice on this sentence, 
till every thing api>ertainmg to correct en^ 
phasis is familiar. All the words tin this 
book, printed in difiisrent type, are more or 
Idea emphatic .' and some axe emphatic that 
are in the common tyi)e. 

$176. Emphasis — is an increase of aeoent 
<m the accented votvels of important words, 
the more perfectly to convey the sense of the 
author. There are only two wats of ma- 
king it: which are the same as in accent; viz: 
by STRESS and avAHTiTT. Firstf by stress : 
£x. 1. The d^erence — ^between what is true 
— and fcOse, goodn-tnd evil, is very great, 
SL 'Some wports — are true : others--9ie false, 
3. TrtiM tells us, that certaui o^eetions — 
are evil: but False says, they are good, 4. 
Good men — tooe, and practice, what is good 
and true; but wicked men — love, and prac" 
iice, what is false, and evU, 6. Heaven — 
consists of dl that is good and true; but 
ffe^f— consists of an that iBfcUse, and evU, 

977. HorUciatiire — or Gardening, is 
the art of preparing and cultivating gardens, 
including p^ecuure-grounds, and ornamental 
shrubbery .* its dose relation to Agriculture, 
renders it difficult to distinguish between 
them. As involving principles of taste, and 
elements of beauty, it may be classed with 
the Fine Arts; but its connection veith the 
Usrful Arts — presents a stronger relation; 
and, whether considered in reference to use- 
fulness, or ornament, it deserves much at- 
tention, and exerts a salutary influence over 
its votaries, 

Aneedote. Working a Passage, An 
Irishman, having applied to work his passage 
on a cano^boat, and being employed to lead 
the horses on thB tow-path ; on arriving at the 
place of destination, declared he would sooner 
go Qn^bo/, than UMwfc his passage in uimertoo. 
Hbnat index— of the tovl, 
MMy Bcoming all amirol, 
Klent languagt—^yei flowing, 
Every secret tiumght avowing, 
Pleasures leat,-— Loo^i fkvorite tluODe, 
Every trinmplH-is thy twn. 



Pro-rerbs* 1. Every aet ot owle»ie»-4eads 
to diificolt routo. 9. The house of a true friend- * 
is always a sure asylum, 3. It is stMO—to soothe 
the tofvteAttf, and mitigate their *m{^orfun«i. 4 fb 
has done the machirf^ and I bear the lAanu. 5. 
It is common to fools — to mention their neighban** 
faults; while they are forgetful of their own. 
Endeavor to conquer adverse circumstances ; and 
not submit to them. 7. It is wise — ^to derive know- 
ledge, even from an enemy, a He, who flies from 
judgment^ confesses the crime impuied to him. 9. 
We are generally willing to &rf»«>«— what we 
wish to be true. 10. Let jusHee be done, tho' the 
heaeens fall. 11. The more riches a /oof has, the 
fooHsher he is. 19. When die Amtt— is past hope., 
the/ae»— is past tAame. la Dwpotr^-has nuned 
many a one. 

PlUlosopliijrafBEli&d. No philosophy of 
the mind can be valuable, that does not pro- 
pose an inquiry into the connection between 
mind and matter. Attention to the subject 
of our own consciousness, alone, excludes the 
I>06sibility of their being well observed, be- 
cause the conditions of their being well seen 
— are neglected. That there is a direct con- 
nection between mind and matter, the soul 
and body, is an indisputable foA^; and it is 
perfectly idle, to pretend to examine the qual- 
ities of the /or mer, without reference to the 
latter. The comprehension of the action of 
mind and the reaction of matter, involves 
the true principles of Intellectual Philosophy 
and Psychology, 

Varieties. 1. Which is the most desirO' 
ble, to A^iot^ and understand much ; or, to 
make a right t*se of what we know and un- 
derstand 1 2. The Jew — asks a sign ; the 
Greeks — seek after wisdom, 3. Do not the 
shadows of great thoughts, sometimes fiill 
on our minds ? 

Who friendship— yeiih a knave has made, 
Is judged a partner— m the trade ,* 
Tis ikue^ that on the choice of friends. 
Our good, or evil name— depends. 

6, Envy no man's good, or truth: seek not 
to be him. If less than thee, give that which 
he asketh of thee, at all times; if more than 
thee, envy not: neither seek to depreciate; 
and beware of rashly condemnmg what is 
above thee, — ^lest thou materially hurt thyself, 
6. We may as soon take >Ere— into the bo- 
som, without being burned, or touch tar^ 
without being dialed, as to frequent and d^ 
light in — bad company, without sl stain upon 
our moral character. 



Mine cyc»— have seen the beenO^ktl, 

Mine «af«-4iave heard their thriUing vsim, 
My A^an— has felt their potent ntle-^ 

The fears of hope, the hope of jays-^ 
But n«p«r— has my sight approved 

A/atfvr— than my sister-^no ! 
None eiher sound— so much hath movei 

As, her <* dsor bmOur,^ spoken hvt. 
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9I78. iKTOLUifTABT EFFORTS. Let DO one 
imagine, that it is the design of this system to 
make arbitrary readers, and speakers; far 
from it: if the system were not founded in 
SATiTBs, such might be the result. By mak- 
ing use of the principles here developed, we 
rehim to truth and nature ; provided we have 
wandered firom them; consequently, the ef- 
fort becomes involuniary : as was the case 
with the whistling of little Jimmy, in school ; 
who, when his teacher was about to corred 
him, exclaimed, "No, no; it was not I that 
whistled, it whistled ifoe{f.'* No one can be 
a good reader, or speaker, till the effort be- 
comes involuntary ; he must unll, and it shall 
be done* Unfortunately, some think they 
must do some great thing; whereas, they 
have only to luash, and be clean. 

JI79. Epic, or heroie poetry, has for its sub- 
ject the exploits of some hero, or heroes, of 
national celebrity; Lyric poetry is designed 
to be set to mtme, as psalms, hymns, odes 
and songs; EUgiae poetry involves solemn, 
or mouinful subjects ; Epitaphs are inscrip- 
tions on /omfr-stones; Pastoral poetry treats 
ofrumi affiurs, and the «oda^ affections; itis 
appropriate to shepherds; Didactic poetry is 
designed to convey instruction i Satyrie 
poetry is for reproving the vices, errors and 
follies of the world, by holding them up to 
ridicule; Deseriptioe poetry describes inter- 
esting subjects, mental or natural; and 
Romantic poetry has for its subjects, tales, 
romances, and novels, probable, or supemat 
uraL 

980. Causx AiTD Effect. Such are the de- 
fects of our education, that we are brought up 
almost as ignorant of our bodies and minds, 
88 ofthe man in the moon: the consequence 
is, we are imi)oeed upon by the ^Aoe-maker, 
the tailor, the mon^ua-maker, the carpenter 
tjod joiner, the (;aMne/-maker,the miller and 
baker, the cook and the washer, and by al- 
most every body else : we are arace of abusers 
of one another. When we get a pair of shoes, 
the first question is, how well do they look 
So also of the coat and dress, the house, the 
chair, the four, and bread, 6ix,, &c Oh, 
when shall we be unse, and understand the 
things that so nearly concern our temporal 
wel&rel Having eyes, we see not aright; 
having ears, we hear wrong: our feelings, 
taste, and smeU — betray us, because they are 
perverted. The enemy comes in upon us like 
a Jlood, and u; Ao wUl lift up a fltondonl agamst 
hhn? 

osmatAnoin of mar. 
Like leoMS on ft«e»— 4he nee of man is foand, 
Now, fr«m in youth, now, vnthmng on the gnrnnd. 
Another race die following spring supplies; 
They /off sueeeesive, and twceesnoe rise: 
8o— generations— in their course decay, 
S^— flooriih these, when Iftot #— are pasted away. 



Proverbs. 1. It is well not only to seem pure ; 
butf to be pure. 3. Aim at desert, rather than re- 
ward. 3. If yon are in a thriving way, stiek to it, 
and let toeil enough, alone. 4. Trifles— otiieia de- 
cide mudk'— concernii^ the eharaeter of a person. 

5. Believe youru^ capable of learning what others 
have learned. 6. Avoid all extremes; and Hoe, 
and a«l, in the golden medswm. 7. The loadei 
tree — always bends with its fruits; eawtu^-^ 
stoops beneath hun^/iiity. 8. Without fn^pik>g, 
none can be rich; and vnth it— few can be poor. 
9. The used key— is always 6f^gAl. 10. Man is a 
being who makes bargains; oru ^x)g never ex- 
changes bones with another dog. 11. You can do 
it, if you only think so, and fry. 12. Quiek be- 
lievers—need broad shoidders. 

Anecdote. New Character. Loid Hardy, 
who was so much addicted to the bottle,9a to 
be always under the ir^fluenu of liquor, pre- 
vious to ^masquerade night, inquired of Foot, 
** what new character he ought to appear in ?" 
" New character," said the other,— ^< suppose 
you go sober, my lord." He took the hint of 
the comedian, and actually reformed. 

Industry. If industry is no more than 
habit, 'tis at least an excellent one. " If you 
ask me, which is the real hereditary sin of 
human nature, do you imagine I shall answer 
pride, or luxury, or ambition, or egotism? 
No; I shall say— imto/€nce. Who conquers 
indolence, will conquer all the rest." Indeed, 
all good principles must stagnate, without 
mental activity. 

Varieties. 1. A prime minister — was 
asked, how he could perform such a vast 
amount of business, and yet, have so much 
leisure ? He replied, I do every thing at the 
time. 2. Would wings — be folded in the 
worm, if they were not one day to enable it 
to jly? 3. The perfection of religion and 
science — ^will be united ; their sphere of ope- 
ration ascertained, and their periods ot vicis- 
situdes known in that better age, which is 
approaching. 

Let /oo2s^-the studious despise ; 
There's nothing lost, by being vfise. 
Whatever j>ertb— may aiarm us, 
Kind words— will never harm us. 

6. Pure, and undefiled religion, is the sheet- 
anchor ot happiness,ihe perfection and glory 
of human nature ; its essence — is a conscience 
void of cffence toward God, and man. 7. 
There is a providence in every pulsation, and 
in all the particulars that concern it: as the 
sun — never ceases to shine, so the Lord — 
never ceases to bless. 

There is a voice— I shall hear no more- 
There are tones, whose music, forme, is o'er, 
Sweet as the odors of spring were they, — 
Precious and rich — but, they died away; 
They came like peace to my heart and ssp— 
Never again will they murmur here; 
They have gone— like the blush of a ncmmer mora, 
Like a crimson e2otu{<--thTOUgh the sunset boras. 
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a 81. Ekphaiis. Words aie emphatic, 
when opposition is expressed, or understood / 
that is, when our words are contrasted, and 
when we wish to enforce our ideas, so as to 
produce their desired ^ecis* As, Oratory — 
involTes /ee/in^«, thoughts and words j so, 
does it also involye ends^ at purposes, causes, 
and fleets f bejfond which, human minds 
cannot traveL We may illustrate emphasis, 
by wbatos called kver-power s the resistance 
to be overcome, or the (ffeet to be produced ; 
the leoer as a mediium, and the u^e^A/.* thus, 
I will, or desire, to accomplish a certain o&- 
jtct: here, is the region oi ends, ot pur^ 
poses ; then, I devise ways and means, and 
determine hcfw it is to be done; here, is the 
region of causes: and, finally, I put the pur- 
pose in operation, through the means, and 
thus accomplish my olffect ; which, of course, 
is the region of ^eds. Here is the philoso- 
phy of oratory. 

989. ExAMFLXS 07 Empillsis bt Stress. 
1. Itis not so easy to hide ourfkults,as iocon- 
fess — and avoid them. 2. Never attempt to 
raise yourself, by depreciating the merits of 
others. 3. As fools — ^make a mock at sin, so 
do the ignorant — often make a mock at 
knowledge. 4. They are generally most ri- 
diculous themselves, who see most to ridicule 
in others. 6. Wherever education is neg- 
lected, — depravity, and every kind of action, 
that degrades manldnd, are most frequent. 
6. The first three volumes ; not, the three^s^ 
volumes; there is only one— first. 7. The 
first three, and the last two verses ; not, the 
three first, and two last. 8. To be truly — 
happy, man must be good, and renounce such 
er^oyments as are grounded in the love of 
evil. 9. There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body. 10. Flesh— and hloodr— 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

A88« RuLS. Emphasize the important 
word, or words, with such a degree and Jdnd 
of stress, or expulsive prolongation of sound, 
as to convey the entire sense and feeling, in 
the best manner, and give each idea its relar 
tive importance. Example and d^ition. 
** Emphasis — is the index of my meaning, 
and shows more exactly, what I wish the 
heaiestB to attend to— particularly.** Indeed, 
it is to the mind what the^^er is to the ^e : 
when we wish a person to see any thing, we 
naturally point to it : thus, are the manifestap 
tions of the mind made by the emphasis, ot 
pointing of the voice. 

They are tkeping! Who are sleeping t 
Martahf compassed round with woe,— 

Eydidiy wearied out with teeeping^ 
Close for very weakness now : 

And that short relief from sorrow y 
Harassed nature— shall sustain, 

Till they teaks again— <o-morn)i9, 
Strengthened—^ contend with fain! 



Proverbs. 1. We mast submit to aiflftorfty, 
till we can discover, or see— reasons. 3. Be not sat- 
i0ed with the results and appHeatiofU of know- 
ledge ; but search for itBfountains. 3. Youth— it 
not a time to cast away stones, but to gather them. 
4. Instead of naturalizing nature, we should nat- 
nralize art. 5. The understanding^-i* a r^ning 
vessel, in which knowledge is purified, 6. En> 
deavor to acquire such knowledge, as will enable 
yon to judge correctly yourseif. 7. Ti me d »- 
stioys the speculations of man, but confinns the 
iod^ooents of Nature. 8. No evil propensity is so 
powetfui, but that it may be subdued, by proper 
means. 0. No one is so great, or so smaU, but 
that he is capable of giving, or receiving— bet^fits. 
10. Be tfivO— to the great,— but tn^Mnole— ;with the 
good. 11. No religion— is better than an unruUU' 
ral one. 13. Immoderate sorrow— is a species of 
suicide. 13. Pay what you oire. 14. GFrea< thieves 
punish Utde ones. 15. The absent party is al- 
ways/au%. 

Anecdote. If a private gentleman, in 
Cheshire England, about the year 1730, had 
not been overturned in his carriage; it is 
possible, that the United States, instead of 
being a free Republic, might have remained 
a dei)endent colony: that gentleman — ^was 
Augustus Washington, who was thus thrown 
out of his earriase, into the company of a 
lady, who afterwards became his wife, emi- 
grated with him to Virginia, and, in 1732, be- 
came the mother— ot General Washington. 

I«aeonles. When we see birds, at the 
approach of rain, anointing their plumage 
with oil — ^to shield off the drops, diould it 
not remind us, when the storms of conten- 
tion threaten us, to apply the oil of for 
bearance, and thus — prevent the chilling 
drops from entering our hearts? 

Varieties. 1. Did mankind Ml suddenr 
ly, or by degrees ? 2. While/reedowi — is true 
to itself, every one becomes sul^ject to it ; and 
even its adversaries are instruments in its 
hands. 3. The preservation of health — de- 
pends, principally, on proper diet, early re- 
tiring, and early rising, temperance in eat* 
ing, and drinking, proper exercise, and per- 
fect cleanliness. 4. By a vicious action, we 
injure our mind, as we should our body, by 
drinking poison, or inflicting a ujound upon 
it. 5. What is liberty? WUling, thinking, 
speaking, and doing — what we understand / 
provided, we violate no law, or principle, 
6. Mental pleasures — never cloy; unlike 
those of the body, they are increased by repe^ 
tition, approved by reason, and strengthened 
by enjoyment. 1. Evil action, contrivance 
and speech, is but the manifestation of the 
nature of evils and that it should be made 
manifest, is consistent with divine inten' 
tions. 

Freedom— \» 
The brilliant gift of heaven ; His reason's seif^, 
The kin— to Deity. 
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984* EMYSA8I8. There are only ^too ways 
of making emphasig, bat as many ways of 
exhibiting it, as there are pUehes, qualities, 
and TnodifijcaHons of Toice — in Speech and 
Song' all of which are very simple, and a 
knowledge of them easily acquired, by the 
]^ex9BYermg student. In every sentence, there 
is a toord, or tuords, on which the sense de- 
pends, as the body — on the heart i the voiu and 
gestures, only, can exhibit it Emphasis, not 
only illustrates, but often ampl^fUs the sense 
of the author; and that is the be$t empfaasis, 
which does this the most ^ectvoely; indeed, 
there are times when, through the emphasis, 
one may make words meori^-more than they 
were designed to mean by the author, 

QSS* EmHASis by expulsioe stress, 1. He 
who cannot bear a joke — should never give 
one. 2. Avoid a slanderer, as you would a 
scorpion, 3. A wager — i» &fooP8 argument 
4. He that is past shame, is past hope, 6, 
What is worth doing at a^l, is worth doing 
welL 6, Men of principle, ou^t to be prtn- 
opal men. 7. Aim at nothing higher, till 
you can read and speak, deliberately, clearly, 
and distinctly, and with proper emphasis: all 
other graces will follow. 8. The head, with- 
out the heart, is like a steam engine, without 
ft boiler, 9. As love — thinks no evil, so envy 

-speaks no good, 10. Variety, , delights; 
snd perfection, delights in variety, 

986* Music. The eultivation,imd frequent 
practice of music, in schools of every grade, will 
have a strong, and decidedly beneficial influ- 
ence on the habits of the pupils. By using 
the same words, and singing the same pieces 
in conoart, ^eir thoughts will be directed in 
the same channel, and their qffections elevsr 
ted together; and they will naturally be led 
into closer associaiion and sympathy with 
eadi other. Well chosen music may be made 
an efficient auxiliary, guiding and controlling 
the feelings and actions in the school-room, 
and contribute essentially, to the proper man- 
agement of its concerns. It was in accord- 
ance with this principle, that a certain pact 
wisely said, ** Let me make the songs of the 
nation, and I care not who makes its laws," 

987. GEoeRAPHT~-comprise8 a general de- 
scription of the earth; and, especially of the 
nations, by which it is inhabited, in reference 
to their position and extent; their produc- 
tions and resources; their institutions and 
improvements ; their manners and customs ; 
including the subject of statistics, voyages, 
and travels. It is a term, that admits of al- 
most indefinite extension; for in describing 
a nation, allusion must be made to its Ian- 
guage, laws, religion, arts, and literature; 
and in treating of the earth, and its produc- 
tions, we may include the whole range of the 
physical sciences. 

Tnu lore— Is never UU, 

IS 



ProverlM. 1 . It is a f rand— to eaneedl flraud. 
2. Never attempt to do two thinKB--at once, S. 
He, Iftbonin 9ai», who endeavors to please «v«ry 
body. 4. To tbe re$«liU» and peneMrhtg^-moth- 
tv is difficult. 6. Tkinu—ain gaoie for tbe 
pewiuntiarf, and often, for the galUwo. 6. Kind^ 
!!«««— begets kindoeis, and {o««~-begeta love. 7. 
Tbe drop--bollowB tbe $tone, not by ita/ore«, bat 
by foiling ofun on tbe bsbm $poL & A man who 
aspires to be an orator, must study by night, as 
well as by day, 9. There is na sance equal to a 
good appetite. 10. To wieked per8ons--4he vir- 
tue of otker»—\» always a subject of envy. 11. A 
man would not be ahne, even in paradise. 12. 
Weigh rigkt, if you sell dear. 

Anecdote* Dr, Johnson — observed to 
Macklin, in a sneering manner, that literary 
men — should converse in the learned lan- 
guages; and immediately addressed the dnr 
matist in Latin ; after which, Macklin — ^ut- 
tered a long sentence in Irish, The Doctor 
again returned to the English tongue, saying, 
" You may speak very good Greek ; but I am 
not sufSciently versed in that dialect — to con- 
verse with yonjluently," 

Of Dress, A'C. A creature, who spends 
its time in dressing, gaming, prating, and 
gadding, is a being originally, indeed, of the 
rational make ; but who has sunk itself be- 
neath its rank, and is to be considered, at 
present, as nearly on a level with the mon- 
fc^-species. 

Vartetles. 1. What was the design of 
God, in making man? 2. How absurd, to 
have half a dozen children, with different dis^ 
positions, and capabilities, and yet, give them 
aU — ^the same education I 3. Are not bigot- 
ry, and intolerance — as destructive to -:*o 
ratity, as they are to commcm sex,' ^ 4. 
Observations, made in the cloister, or m the 
desert, will generally be as obscure — as tbe 
one, and barren — as the other; to become 
orators, or painters, we jjiust study originals, 
6, Which side of a pitcher has the handled 
The outside, of course. 6. If a book really 
needs the patronage of a great man ; it is a 
bad book; and if it be a good book, it does 
not need it 7. To sow the seeds of order — 
we must be j'tist ; and so, also, to water them ; 
but beware that «e^— enter not into the ac- 
tion. 

Before the gate there sat. 
On Either side, a formidable ehape. 
Tbe owe seemed vomait-AXi the wout, and fair ; 
But ended foMi, in many a scaly fold, 
Foluminouo and vaH ,*— a eorpont arm'd 
With mortal etinge. 

Tbe othor shape, 
If shape it might be caWd, that shape had lunta. 
Or anbetaneo might be call'd, that ekadow seemed* 
For each seem'd eaek, black it stood as night. 
Fierce as ten furies,— terrUtle as hell. 
And shook a dreadf\il dart 

You think this cruel ; take It for a rule, 

JW creature—smaru so Ifttlo—w a fooL 
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a 8 8. Remember, that EmphoM — ^is to 
words J in a aentence, what accent is to letten 
oiayllableSf in a word; and, as proper ac- 
cent — on a right vowel, wiU impart an impe- 
fcM to the Toioe, in going through the wordi 
90, true emphasia on the same, will give an 
impetus in deliTering the sentence, so as to 
ultimate the end you have in view. Again, 
the length of long Towel sounds, in emphatic 
words, is, to tlie same vowels, in accented 
words, what accented long ones are, to wnac- 
oented long ones : similar observations might 
be made iii reference to force — on emphatic 
short vowels, and accented and unaccented 
short ones. 

389. The various efifects, produced by 
changing the seat of Emphasis, from one 
word to another, may be seen in the follow- 
ing sentence, of emphatic memory ; provided 
it be read according to the notation. ** Will 
you ride to town to-day?" That is: will 
you ride, or will you not? "Will you ride 
to town to-day 1 " That is : will you ride, or 
win you send some one. "Will you ride to 
town to-day V That is: will you ride, or 
walk? "WiU you ride to town to-dayl" 
That is: will you ride to town, or will you 
ride somewhere else? "Will you ride to 
town to-day?*^ That is: will you ride to 
town to-day, or to-morrows or, next week? 
By using other modifications of voice, as many 
shades of meaning may be given, even to this 
short sentence, as there are letters in it 

dOO. Afplicatioit. It is incredible, how 
much may be accomplished by diligence, and 
industry. The present state of the world, en- 
lightened by the arts and sciences, is a living 
proof, that difficulties, seemingly insuperable, 
may finally be overcome. This considera- 
tion ought to stimulate us to industry and 
application. We do not know our own 
strength, till we try it; nor to what extent 
our abilities will car^ us, till we put them to 
the test. Those who want resolution, often 
desist from useftil enterprises, when they 
have more than half Reeled their purposes: 
they arc discouraged by difficulties and dis- 
appointments, which ought rather to excite 
their ardor, and cause them to redouble their 
efforts to succeed. 

Anecdote. While^^AcfW— was governed 
by the thirty tyrants, Socrates, the philoso- 
pher, was ordered to assist in seizing one 
Leon, a man of rank and fortune, whom 
they determined to put out of the loay, that 
they might enjoy his estate; but Socrates 
positively refused: saying, "I will not wil- 
lingly assist — ^in an unjust ad.** "Dost 
tiiou think," (said one of them,) "to talk in 
this high tone, and not to suffer?** **Far 
from it," replied he; "I expect to sufffer a 
thousand ills; bat none so great^-as to do 
ur^uatly.** 



ProverlMU 1. FFwiom — excelleth /oSf , as 
much as ligkt excels darknest. S. Opinum -is 
free ; and eonduet alone— amenable to the law. 
3. Some — affect to de»pt««— what they do not mm- 
dtretand. 4. In trying to avoid one danger, we 
sometimes fkll into another. 5. Decency — ^fs the 
natural characteristic of virtue, and the decep- 
tive coloring of vice. 6. Never despair ; speak 
the commanding word, " I will," and it is done. 
7. Never chase a lie ; for if you keep quiet, truth 
-—will eventually overtake it. 8. A punctual 
man, is rarely a poor man ; and never — a man of 
doubtAiI credit. 9. Persons of fashion, starve 
their happiness, to feed their vanity ; and their 
love, to feed their pride. 10. There is a great 
difference— between repeating' a maxim, or pro- 
verb, and a practical obsorvance of it. 11. Di»' 
eases— Site the interest of sensual pleasures. 12. 
The Aa{/is often better than the whole. 13. Jm«- 
ttM— flhould rule over all. 

Bigots. Bigots, who are violent, positive, 
and intolerant, in their rehgious tenets, ought 
to feel very much humbled, when they reflect, 
that they would have been equally so for any 
other religion, had it been the religion of their 
parents, or of the country in which they had 
been bom and educated. 

Varieties. 1. Why is a /o/c-bearer— -like a 
ftrick-layerl Because he raises stories. 2. 
When you have nothing to say, say nothing; 
for a loeak defence— strengthens your oppo- 
nent: and silence — ^is better than a bad re- 
ply. 3. We might enjoy much peace, and 
happiness, if we would not busy ourselves, 
with what others say and do. 4. Never think 
of yourself, when reading^ speaking, or 
singing; but of your sutrfect; and avoid an 
artificial, and grandiloquent sty|p of delivery. 
6. It is not enough — to be left to the tuition 
of Nature, unless we know what lessons she 
teaches. 6. Morals — ^too often come from 
the pulpit, in the cold abstract; but men 
smart under them when good lawyers are 
the preachers. 7. When we become perfect* 
ly rational, and act wholly from ourselves — 
in consequence of it, we are accountable for 
all our actions, and they are then imputed to 
us, if ct>iZ,— butnot before^ 

Where the gentle streamlets flow, 
Where the morning deio-drops glow, 
Where the zephyrs— vring their flight. 
In the cool and welcome night. 
Whispering through the fragrant grove 
To the heart, that ** Ood is love," 
Where the light doud skims the 8ky> 
Worship I "Ood is passing by 1" 
Hoary /orest, rugged roek. 
Roaring torrenU, earthquake*s shock, 
Mighty tempests, Hghtning*s glare, 
Ocean, raging in despair. 
And the i2M«rt->lone and drear, 
Walce the soul of man to fear ; 
And when thunder rends the sky. 
Tremble I **God is passing V* 
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j|91* "EaamAm* If your arUeulation, 
and prcnunekdion, be clear and correct, and 
yoa axe firee firom all mmataial tones, and 
other bad habits, nothing can present your 
anoceedmg in this important ait,^ you per- 
fdd yourself in EmphasiM .* hence, the reason 
of dwelling on the subject so long, and of 
giving such a variety of examples. But re- 
member, that books, rules, teachers, or all 
eomMned, cannot make orators of you, with- 
out you throw your whole heart and soul 
into the exercises, and let your zeal be ac- 
cording to kfwwledge. Become independent 
of your hookj and speak from memory, as 
soon as possible ; then, you wiH be left to the 
promptings and guidance of your own mind, 
and become /rec. 

992. 1. Men Ixoe, and prosper, but in mu- 
tual trust, and confidence of one another's 
truth, 2. Those, who are teaching our youth 
—to read with science and effect, are doing 
much to increase the power, and extend the 
infiuence — of standard authors* 

Peat»—ia the happy, natural state of man; 

War—hia eorruptUm^ and disgrace. 
To native genius — ^would yon prove a friend ! 
Point out his faults — and teach him how to mend. 

Letus 
Act with prudence, and with manly temper, 
As well aa manly Jfrwmoj / 
Tis God-like magnanimity—^ £eep, 
When most provoked, our reasonr-caim^ and dear. 

Notes* Tbe anaentt raj praperiy called man a micro- 
eomijorfittletoorid. Bot what were fliis irarid—wifl»at a nm, 
toimiiart to it ligM and heatr Of what nw (be kid^owitfaout 
Qte$ouir Of wbatuae the teuM, without thatnAoMant^ and 
of what nae toardt, withoat thought and feeUngr And of what 
on are aO these, if the^ camot be made mantftil f Tbe bod^— 
ittbeinind'i4enM»U«and depends on Ha cart, as the mtnd itidf 
does on the Pother ot mmd. Bod^ and toul—tn iai taken care 
0^ when both are minded together. 

a93. AacHTTECTuaE — ^teaches the art of 
buildings and is one of the most useful, as 
well as ancient, ot all the arts : it demands 
much more attention, than it has ever re- 
ceived ; especially, in this country : and many 
— would save Ume, labor and money, and 
have better houses, as to comfort and appear- 
once, if they would make themselves oc- 
qwmUed with this imi>ortant art. Most 
persons vdll find it much to their benefit, to 
call upon an architect, when about to erect a 
bdlding of importance. 

Anecdote. King James I., of EngUmd, 
went out of his %vay one day, to hear a noted 
preacher. The clergyman, seeing the king 
enter, left his text — ^to declaim agamst swear- 
ing; for which vile practice — ^the king was 
notorious. After service, the king thanked 
him for his sermon; and asked him, what 
connection swearing had with his text. The 
minister replied, ** Since your majesty came 
out of your way, thro' curiosity, /could not, 
hi compliance, do less than go out of mine — 
to meet you.*' 



Provnerbs. 1. 3Vmfwrane»— end mtemperanee 
— reward, and punish themselves. 2. Bidies—eae 
servants to the «m«,— bat tyrants to fools. 3. None 
can be great, who have ceased to be virtuous. 4. 
Money— 4oes no good, till it is distributed. S. If 
you have one true friend, think yourself happy. 6. 
8Hks, ahd satins, often put out the kitchen^rc. 7. 
Hunger— looks into the working-man's house ; but 
dare not enter. 8. When the well is dry, pe<^le 
know the worth of water. 0. Business— snakes a 
man, as well as tires him. 10. For the evidence of 
truth, look at the truth itsdf 11. Better go away 
Umgirig, than loatiung. 12. Of «avm^— cometh 
having. 13. God— never made a hypocrite. 

WUmdimg, lirrltliii^, and Spealdnip. 
Hal»ts of hterary conversation, and still more, 
habits of extempore discussion in a popular 
assembly, are peculiarly useful in giving us 
a ready and practical command of our fenotl*- 
ledge. There is much good sense in the f(d- 
lowmg opAorixm of Bacon: "JZeo^m^ makes 
A full man, vtriting a correct man, and spedk" 
ing a ready man." 

Varieties. 1. Through an affected conr 
tempt-^foT what «>m«call littleitnnsB,many 
remain ignorant — of what they might easily 
know. 2. A harmless hilarity, and buoyant 
cheerfulness — are not unfirequent concomi- 
tants of genius; and we are never more de- 
cevoed, than when we mistake gravity — ^for 
greatness, solemnity — ^fbr sdence, and pom- 
posity for erudition. 3. It is better to have 
recourse to a quack, who can cure our dis- 
ease, tho* he cannot explain it, than to one 
who can explain, but cannot cure it 4. Ear- 
ly risings— not only gives us more life,in the 
same niunber of years, but adds to the num- 
ber; and not only enables us to 677^0^ more 
of existence, in the same measure of /i??»e,but 
increases also their measure. 6. For his 
honesty, there was no winter in't ; an atf- 
tumn 'twas, that grew the more, by reaping. 
6. Let us admire the results of truth, while 
we ascend to the source ot truth. 7. Look 
first inwardly, for the coming of the Lord, 
and of his kingdom; and when certainly 
found there, then look in outward nature, fof 
a harmony agreeing with it; but not btfore. 
Tell me not, in mournftil numbers, 

Life— in but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead, that slumbers. 

And things are no»— what they seem, 
lafe is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And thegT«i;«— is not its goal; 
Dust thou an, to dustretumest, 

Was not spoken— of the soul. 
Not enjoyment^ and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us/artA^r— than to-day. 
Let us, then, be up and doir^, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still aehieeing^ still jmrmtnf , 

Leam to Idbor, and to wait 
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994. EMPHA8if--^is flometimM exhibited 
by changing the seat qf accent* 1. What is 
done, cannot be undone. 2. If he did not do 
it directly, he did it indiiectiy. 3. There are 
probably as many invisible as triable things. 
4. Did he act Aonestly, or di0hone8lly1 5. 
There is a difference between ffitring, and^br- 
giving. 6. Does he speak dis^ine^ly, or in- 
distinctly 1 7. Better be untaught than il^ 
taught; and better be alone, than in bad 
company, 8. He that ascended, is the same 
as he that descended. 9. Pure religion rais- 
es men above themselves; irreligion — sinks 
them to the brute, 10. Simi/itude— ^'oins; 
dtAsimilitude — separates* 

805. Emphasis — ^by changmg the seat of 
accent t in words* of the sam^. structure, and 
of different structure, to convey the Aill 
meaning, 1. To do, and to un-do — is the 
common business of the world. 2. Reason, 
truth, and virtue — are the proper measures 
of praise, and r^i^praise. 3. Mind, and voice 
— act, and re-act upon one another, 4. We 
may have seTi-sibility, without manifesting ir- 
ritability. 6. Some things are con-venient; 
while others are in-convenient. 6. It is ne- 
cessary to observe the division, and the sub- 
division. 7. In the suitableness or un-suit- 
ableness, in the proportion or dis-proportion, 
which the desire bears to the cause, and the 
okfect, consists ihepropriety, or im-propriety, 
the de-cency, or in-decency— of the conse- 
quent action, 

a06. Dtspspsia. Many persons of the 
present day do not chew their food like a man, 
but boU it whole, like a boa-constrictor: they 
neither take the trouble to dissect, nor the 
time to masticate it It is no wonder they 
lose their teeth, for they rarely use them; and 
their power of digestion, for they exhaust it 
by overeating. They load their stomachs, 
as a drayman does his cart, as i\ill as it will 
hold, and as fast as they can pitch it in ; and 
then complain that their load is too heavy, 

)t67. Zo-oL-o-oT. Almost every child-^is 
a naturalist : hence, among the earUest plays 
of childhood, the observation of the habits of 
different animals, holds a prominent place. 
How delighted are they vrith dogs, cats, calves, 
lambs, sheep, oxen, and horses! What a 
pity, that so much pains should be taken in 
an imperfect education, to sever their young 
minds iVom these interesting objects; so weU 
calculated to induce close observation, and 
open new fountains in the youthAil mind! 
But how greatly are these studies inereased 
in value, by adding the treasures of Botany. 
and Mineralogy, beautiAil flowers, and pre- 
cious stones ! What a glorious world, and 
how admirably designed — ^to aid in the de- 
velopment of body and mind. 

Eye nahirt''t walks, sfaoot/otfcy, as it^licf, 
And catch the mannen^lmng, as they rise. 



Proverbs. 1. Afony, who ptma miMft,M- 
/oy but UuU. 3. Never noond the truimptit of yonr 
own/offie. 3. Faetum— is the bane of society. 
4. Religious eonitntion-AM Satan's hairvut. 6. 
Sell not tnftiM to purchase wtolih. 0. The dis- 
course of fUxtUren, is like a rope of honey. 7. 
Truth may languish, but it never dies. 8. Under' . 
laifce— no more than you can perform. 9. Value a 
good eonseienee more than praise. 10. We are 
bound to be honest, but not to be rich. 11. He is 
idle, that might be better employ sd. 12. The more 
tows— the more offenders. 

Anecdote. SaUor and Highwayman, A 
stage — ^was once stopped by a highwayman, 
who, being informed by the driver, that there 
were no inside passengers, and only one on 
the outside, and he a sailor, — the robber pro- 
ceeded to exercise his/un£/ion« upon the 
bold and honest tcBTf when, waking him up, 
Jack demanded to know what he wanted : to 
which the son of plunder replied, — ^* Your 
moneys^* **You shan't have it," says Jack. 
'^No?'* rejoined the robber, "then I'll blow 
your brains out" " Blow away, then ; I may 
as well be without brains, as without money. 
Drive on, coachee /" 

Independence. Always form your awn 
opinion of a person, and never allow anoth- 
er, even your most intimate/riemi, to judge 
for you; as he may not have halfihe power 
of discriminating character, that you yourself 
possess. Never allow yourself to be talked 
out of any thing — against your better judg" 
mentt nor talked into any thing ; unkas you 
see clearly, that the reasons advancedr-^ae 
more powerftd than your own. 

Varieties. 1 . If your principles are false, 
no apology can make them right / if founded 
in truth, no censure can make them wrong* 
2. Do your best to do your best, and what 
you hick in power, supply with wUl, 3. Ev- 
ery plant that is produced, every child that ia 
bom, is a new idea ; a firesh expression of the 
tvisdom and goodness of our Creator. 4. 
When I see a tight laced girl, or unrnian, I 
think, — well, there goes another fool. 5. Can 
one passion, though it predominate, act with- 
out assistance of the other passions 1 6. The 
state of the three kingdoms in nature, speak 
the same at all tunes ; as also the state of ev- 
ery nation, and what is passing in it; aii 
these things are a language, as are also 
many smaller particulars, tho' attended by 
none. 

There will come. 
Alike, the day of fria^uuto <mU, 
And the rude toorld-^YnU b^ffkt us alike : 
Temptation— hsLth a music — for att ears; 
And mad ombtd'on— trumpeteth to all ; 
And ungovernable thought^ within, 
Will be in «?«ry bosom— eloquent : 
But, when the sHenes—BXiA the calm come OBk 
And the high f«aj— of cAameter— is get, 
We shall not oA— be similar. 
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W99* ExraAsii, fey cfauigiiig the naft of 
AuetU, and, of oonrae, the Emphatia too. 
1. Does he pionounoe earredfyf or inoonect- 
ly 1 2. In some kinds of composition, plaua^ 
ifaOity is deemed as essential as probability. 
3. Does that man speak rationally, or irrsr 
tionallyl 4. We are not now to inquire 
into the JtuiHoe, or ibe injustioe, the hotwrf 
or the dishonor of the deed; nor whether it 
was te&ftU, or unlawAil, wUe, <v unwise; 
buit whether it was actually eommiUeiL 6. 
He who is good heforo jnirisihie witnesses, is 
emmentiy so beftne otsiUe ones. 6. This 
coiniptihle-Hnust put on tneoiruption, and 
this fnoHal— immortality. 7. What feUow- 
ship hath ri; A/ieousness^ with iinnghteou*- 
nessl or what communion hath %A^— with 
dorikness? 8. We naturally love what is 
agrteabU, and hate what is ditagieeahle. 

999« It is surprising, how few, even of our 
better readers, emphafliaQ the right tcxrdf, in 
a proper manner § this is more eefeciaUy the 
caae in reading, thaii in ^peaking f and yet 
ekUdren emphasize, conectly, everything that 
is the result of their otim* feelings and 
tfaoogbts. Saeonreet emphasis, alwajrs F«r- 
Teits the sense/ and, to the hearer, it is like 
directing a trayeler in the wrong rtNid. £z. 
1. ** Dr. SffntaxtfAdJaek, to saddle his Aorse/ 
wd Jack saddled Attn." Thue emphasized, 
time is no poesUulity of doubt, but that Jack 
—put the saddle on the Doctor, Place the 
twiphamw on aaddled, and you will get the 
true meaning, 2. Now, therefore, the said 
Jbkn, (says the said Thomas,) is a tkUf. 3. 
Now, therefore, the said John, says the said 
Tikamae is a thie£ Apply emphasis in a oo- 
riety of ways, to other examples. 

300* CoHSTBUCTioir or Houses. How 
little attention is paid to the construction 
of our dwellings ! They seem to be built, 
principally, for their looks; and without 
regard to health, and comfort. Our sleep- 
ing apartments — appear to be of second- 
ary consideration : they are generally made 
emails are poorly ventilated, with low 
eeilings, while all ingress and egress of air 
is careflilly prevented. It would be much 
better to reverse this arrangement, and have 
our dwelling apartments constructed like our 
sleeping apartments ; for the former are often 
▼entilated through the day. Beware of low 
stories, or low eeiHngs.- houses with attic 
fltories, or htUf stories, or garrets, used for 
ele^aing or study rooms, are hot-beds of di9- 
ease and deaths excellent places, with the 
addition of highly seasoned/bod, and a plenty 
oCeqffee, to generate bilious and other fovers. 
Fine economy this ! and then pay the pAysi- 
eUm a fow hundred dollars a year, to cure, or 
kUl you! 

The be»^— floidetimes, fiom tnitu<^« patii reemU'; 

Bot If the tnlOTi be good, exeut* the deed. 



PtwvMrfea. 1. OMmayhaiTe aiWi»4n4i|0- 
qttainkuMiy and sot one fml Jrimd among thm 
all, 9. The richer a coontry is in taleni, and good 
sm$e, the ht^ppier will it be. 3. Always to $peak 
— vi^at we think, is a sure way— to acquire the 
habit of tMnking and acting with propriety. 4. 
All Jlnery^iB a sign of litiieness, 5. In proportion 
as we know ourselves, we are enabled to know 
others. 0. The gof)emment — and people — should 
never regard each other^ as opposite parties. 7. 
Time and faftor— change a muft«rry-]eaf into satin. 
8. As virtue — is its own reward; so vice — is its 
ownjnm«rAmmt 9. It is torture, to enemiet, to fe- 
mm their tn/uiies with kindness. 10. Cast thy 
bread npoa the waUrs; for thou shalt/tid it, after 
many days. 11. He, may find fcuth, who cannot 
mmd. 19. AftMisknownbyitsnoff,aDdaMai» 
--b7 his Mtt. 

Aneedote* UTorankhilifo-^piecludesthe 
e/^icoey— of a well-timed eomf»limen/. When 
Queen Elizabeth, who was highly aceom- 
plished, both in mtnd and person, asked an 
embassador, how he liked her ladies, who at* 
tended on her ; he replied, ** It is hard to judge 
of stars— in presence of the sun," 

An Honest Means ofgettlng aliivlngw 
There seems to be but three waystar a nation 
to acquire wealths the first is by war, as the 
Romans did, in plundering their conquered 
neighbor8,--4his Is robbery ; the second, by 
commerce, which is generally cheating s the 
third, by agrieutture, the only koneti way* 
wherein a man receives a real increase of the 
seed thrown into the ground, in a land of 
continual miracle, wrought by the hand of 
God in his flivor, as a reward for his innocent 
life and his virtuous industry. 

Varieties. 1. Should not every one be> 
ware of the evUs, attendant on his own con- 
dition ? 2. Children, as well as adults, are 
benefitted by their own conjectures and reae- 
oningss even about things and principles^ 
that they cannot as yet comprehend, 3. 
What does education mean, but the regene- 
ration of the mind ? 4. The present fomilies 
of mankind — seem but the wrecks and ruins 
of men ; like the continents, that compose the 
earth, 6. How apt we are — to make owr- 
selves — the measure of the universe ; and 
with the span of one lifo, or the world? s his- 
tory, to crowd the magnitude, and extent of 
the works of God ; these are but parts— of 
one stupendous whole, 6. Our bodies are 
neuNformed every seven year9. 7. Only, that 
external worship is prqfitable, in which an 
internal feeling, and a sense of what is said 
and done, exists; Ibr without such sense, it 
must needs be merely eoetemaL 

Lo ! like a glorious pile of diamonds bright 
Built on the steadfast diff^ the waierfeM 

Pours ibrih its gems oTpeeui and silver A^s 
They sink, they me, and, speuiUng^ cover al 

With infinite refulgence : while its song, 

Soblime as Ihunder, rolls the woodk along. 
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801. EmHASis — may be exhibited 
flfrew, cmd higher pitch : that is, force and 
ioudneea of voice, and deration to the upper 
notes of the scale. 1. LUtle minds— are 
tomed— and stibdued^-Afy misfortmies; but 
great ones — rise abote them. 2. Vibtux 
— leads to happiness; vice — to misery, 3. 
Tbux liberty— can exist— only where jus- 
tice — iaimpartieUly administered. 4. Ttr< 
AiriTT — ^is detestable — in every shape; but in 
none so formidable, as when assumed and 
easerciKdjbyairiTMBXBoftjnrants. 6. Frown 
iimieirAirTLT, upon the first sawhihs — of 
an attempt, to alienate any pcnrtion of this 
Union from the rest: the Uhioh — ^it must 
be preserved. 6. DBirirKxinrxss — destroys 
more of the human race, and alienates more 
property, than all the other crimes on earth. 
7. A day, an houb— of virtuous liberty, is 
worth a whole eternity in bondage. 8. I tell 
you,tho' (6) youf tho* all the (6) world f tho' 
an angel from (8) HEAVEN— declare the 
truth of it, I could not believe it N. B. The 
words in small capitals have both stress and 
elevation. 

30a. Stboho Poiitts. There are, in all 
kinds of sentences, paragraphs, speeches, 
dec., what may be called strong points, which 
are to be shown, principally, by the voice: 
hence, the importance of throwing all weak 
parts into the back-grovaad, and bringing out 
the strong ones — ^into the/orc-ground. Now 
if the little words, that are insignificant, are, 
in their pronunciation and delivery, made 
significant, the proper effect will be destroy- 
ed. Therefore, we should never make prom- 
inent such words as are not emphatic ; and 
esx)ecially, such words as at, by, qf, for, from, 
in, on, up, with, &c, unless they are contras- 
ted with their opposites : a»— qf, or for; by, 
or through; from or to; in oi out ; on, or 
under ; up, or down, &c 

303. Recitatioits. Frequent rfetfafiora«, 
from memory, are very ustful, as they oblige 
the speaker to dwell on the ideas, which he 
wishes to express, discern th^eir particular 
meanings, and force, and give him a know- 
ledge of emphasis, tones, &c, which the 
pieces require : and they will especially re- 
lieve him from the influence ot school-boy hab- 
its — of reading differently from conversation, 
on similar subjects, and afford tax greater 
scope for expression and gestures. 

304. Ethics. Moral Thilosophy,—tre&ti 
of our duties to our Maker, to our fellow- 
men, and to ourselves; and the reasons by 
whidi those duties are enforced. Its great 
object seems to be — ^to promote the cause of 
viirt%ie, by showing its reasonableness, excels 
lenee and beauty, and the melancholy efibcts 
a£ neglecting or forsaking it 

Honor^\» an iife,— whose rock>* coast 
Wbeo ont$ abandpned. is forever IctL 



ProrerlMN 1. He, who goes no fiirdier tasn 
bare jtutie*, stops at the beginning of virtue. % 
The UoifMbss— should not bear the effects of vice. 
3. The /auto, and mitfortuna of others, should 
serve as beacons, to warn us again^ the causes, 
by which they have been overwhelmed. 4. Soms 
—have such a love for contention, that they will 
qitarra, even with k friend, for a matter devoid fd 
all tmpoftanM. 5. The human fmnd—cxa. ae- 
complish almost any thing that it delienmnea to ei^ 
feet ; for paHenee, and perseoeranee, surmonnt every 
surmountable difficulty. 6. Keep your appetit^-^ 
under the control of reason. 7. The indulgence 
of a satirical dtipofition— is always dangerous : 
it betrays a mahcious spirit, a bad heart, and of- 
ten creates enmities, and disHkes, that no lapse of 
years cnnsofien, and deathF-caa hardly extinguish. 
8. While the tongtte and espresstbn of some- 
seem to be honied, their AMfl— abounds with vine- 
gar. 9. Super/luity — often leads to jm/ujion. 10. 
Characters— in every other respect virtucus and 
amiable, if tinged with haughtiness and reserve, 
become odious. 11. 8ohtud»-^uOs thought; too 
much aoeiety— dissipates it 12. The longest life- 
is but a parcel of moments. 13. Without pru- 
denee, fortitude if mad. 

Amecdote. il jwmer, who had often dun- 
ned a Doctor, was one day ansujered by him, 
" Do you pretend to be paid for such work f 
You have spoiled my pavement, and covered 
it with earthr-^jo hide its dtfects:' " Mine is 
not the only bad work, that the earth hides; 
as your practice abundantly proves," — 1«- 
joined the man. 

Ijegenclarjr Tales. In countries, where 
education and learning abound, legendary 
and miraculous tales lose ground; exciting 
but little interest, and less beliif, and at last 
almost becoming a dead letter. Mankind, in 
a state of ignorance, with little education, 
are credulous, and fond of the marvellous; 
and there have not been wanting, in all ages, 
men of crqft and invention, to gratify that 
passion in others, and turn it to then- oum 
advantage. 

Tartetles. 1. The Bible-^has truth for 
its sulked, the mind for its olgect, and the 
Father of mind for its Author. 2. Such is the 
arrangement of Divine Order, in the govern- 
ment of the unioerse^XYxBino evil can "beprac- 
Heed, or intended, without eventually falling 
on the ctmtriver. 3. A knowledge of man's 
physical organization, as well as mental, is 
essentially requisite for all, who would suc- 
cessfully cultivate the field of education. 4. 
Experience-A9 the knowledge of ercry thing 
m the natural world, that is capable of b^ 
ing received through the medium of the senses. 
6. Where liberty dwells, there — is my coun^ 
try. 6. //i/c7»per(mcc— drives wit out of the 
head, money out of the pocket, elbows out of 
the coal, and heaUh out of the body. 7. In 
the choice of a wife, take the dbedierU dough- 
ter of a good mother. 
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SOS. £»HAsn — is made, teecndly, by 
quaaHty and farces i. e. prokmgaHan of 
sound, and streaa of Toioe, on either A«ff A, low^ 
or medxam pitches. 1. RoU on,— thou dark 
— «nd deep blue ocean — roll ; Ten thovs- 
AiTD fleets SWEEP— over thee in vain. 3. 
Let our ol^ed be — our country; our whole 
country! and nothing but — our country. 
3. I toom you — do not sabs — ^to lay your 
hand on the constitution, 4. Hail ! Vnwer' 
ml Lord ! Be bounteous still — to give us 
oiTLT eooD ; and if the night — have gathered 
— aught of evt/— -or eoneealed — disperse it 
now, as %A^— dispels the dark, 5. A Deity 
"-believed — is joy begun; a Deity — adored 
— is joy ABTABCXD,— a Deity — bbloybb — 
is joy matured, 6. Prayer— ardent— opens 
heaven ; lets down a stream of glory'-<m 
the consecrated hours of mait,— in audience 
—with the Dkitt. N. B. The first Ex. is 
an instance of the lowest division of subjects 
— the Natural; the second and third, of the 
middle division — the Human ; and the fourth 
and fifth, of the upper — Che I>kine : see pre- 
vious article on this subject 

306. Shxbibait, of whose oratorical pow- 
ers, every elocutionist has heard, after having 
excited a great interest among his friends, 
who were filled with hope at his prospects, 
made a signal/ai/iirf,on his first appearance 
in Parliament; insomuch, that he was en- 
treated never to make another attempt. He 
nobly replied — ^ I wUl ; for by Heaven, it is 
in me, and it shall come out^'' He did try, 
and his efforts were crowned with success. 
In like manner, almost every orator ftdled at 
first ; but perseverance made them more than 
conquerors. It is not unftequent that the 
most abashed, and ill-omened, succeed the 
best. Take courage ; let your motto be " on- 
ward and upward, and true to the line." 

Mt crown is in my Aear*,— not on my head; 
Nor decked with diamonds, and Indian 8lone$ : 
Nor to be ssss ; my erown — \a called — CoirrsNT; 
A enwn it is—diat seldom kuvgs enjoy. 
If there is a Power above us, 
(And that there is— all JYaturv— cries aloud, 
Thro' all her toorla,) He— must delight in virtue ; 
And that which He delights in—must be happy. 
He hath a heart— bb sound as a bsll, 
And his tongue— is the clappks ; 
For what his AMft— thinks, his ftmg^iM— bpbaks. 
Where'er thouycmmeya*— or whatever thy eor», 
My heart shall follow, and my spirit— share. 
5, American Literature — ^will find, that the 
intellectwzl spirit — is her tree of life ; and 
the i^nion of the states, — ^her garden of 
Paradise, 6. God — is our Father ; and at 
though we, as children, may be ever so 
guilty, his compassion towards us— /oite not ; 
and he will pity, forgive, and counsel, advise, 
teach, and lead us out of evil, whenever we 
sincerely wish it 
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1. A desire to resist o ppv e uio m ■ 
is implanted in the nature of man. 8. The /auto 
and errors of oAers, are lessons of caution— to ovr> 
selves. 3. No shield is so unpenetrable, no seeuritf; 
so ^eetual, as a mind— conscious of its innocence. 

4. Our most ddightful eixjoyment»— are always 
liable to interruptum. 5. If our passions are not 
kept under eontn^ they will soon master us. 6. 
Those things that are u^ibecoming, are unsafe. 7. 
Ardent sjnnts- have drowned more people, than 
all the waters in the world. & He, is never tired 
of Kalmvng, who wishes to gain wisdom. 0. All 
true religion relates to Kfe; and the life of that re- 
ligion is— to do good from a love of it 10. A loiM 
man is a great wonder. 11. Be courteous to aU, 
and iniienate with few. 19. J>^ not your mouth 
with niMarmf. 

Anecdote, law Practice, A lawyer told 
his cHent, that his opponent — had removed 
his suit to a higher a»«r/.* ** Let him remove 
it where he pleases, (quoth the client;) my 
attorney vriH follow it — ^for money," 

Coaamon Sense* It is in the portico of 
the Greek sage, that that phrase has received 
its legitimate explanation ; it is there we are 
taught, that ^* common sense" signifies '* the 
sense of the common interest," Yes ! it is the 
most beautiful truth in morals, that we have 
no such thing as a distinct or divided interest 
firom our race. In their welfare is ours, and 
by choosing the broadest paths to effect their 
happinesss, we choose the surest and the 
shortest to our own. 

Varieties. 1. The universe — is an em- 
pire/ and God—ita sovereign, 2. The smooth- 
ness of ./Icrf/ery^-cannot now avail,— cannot 
save vs, in fbiB rugged 9nd awful crisis, 3. 
I had much rather see all — industrious and 
enlightened, — than to see one half of man- 
kind — slaves to the other, and these — slaves 
to their passions, 4. The condition of scof 
fers, is of all — the most dangerous ; as well 
from the particular state of mind, that consti- 
tutes their character, as because they are in- 
capable of conviction — by argument; who* 
ever knew such a one converted to the truth? 

5. Watch against, and suppress — the first 
motions of spiritual pride ; such as — prone- 
ness to think too highly of yourselves, or a 
desire to have others think highly of you, on 
account of your spiritual attainments, 6. 
How many vUlaias — ^walk the earth with 
credit, from the mere frdfilment of negative 
decencies. 7. Study Aisfory, not so much for 
its political events, as for a knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

Away.' away to the mountain's brow. 

Where the trees are gently waving; 
Away ! away to the mouruaih's brow, 

Where the stream is gently laving. 
Away ! away to the rocky gUn, 

Where the deer are wildly bounding ; 
And the hills shall echo in gladness agaim 

To the hunter's biigle sounding. 
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80T*QvAVTiTTAirB Rhbtobigai 
PAtrsx. LPiMtfonBOchwoicbasareexpres- 
shre of the kindlier aflbctiaEuiy with a slow 
and adhegioe movement of voioe, as if yoa 
parted with the ideas reluctantly, 2. Very 
deliberate subjects require more or less of 
quantity in their emphasis: so also do the 
aublime, the grand, and the solemn ; partic- 
ularly, the reverential, the grave f so also do 
earnest entreaty, prayer, deep pathos, &c. 
Ex. *'Join— o^ ye creatures— to extol — Him 
— riBST; Him — lastf Him — midst, and — 
without end:* "0 Utary! dear--departed 
shade. Where is thy place of blist^ul rest? 
Seest thou thy ^ooey^lowly laidi Hear'st 
thou the groans, that rend his breast?** 

808. Read, or rather speak from memory, 
these lines with quantity, and on the lower 
pitches of voice. 

Nighty {sable goddess) from her ebon throne^ 
In rayless majaty, now stretches/ar 
Her leaden scq^trt—o^er a tlumbmng ieorld. 
S%Un»-howdead! and <terlm«i«— how profound : 
Nor <ye, nor listening far, an dbjeet finds. 
Cnationr^leeps. Tis— as if the general pulse 
Of UFS— stood still,— «nd Nature— made a. pause, 
An atqftd pause,— prophetic of her end. 

809. Important CosrsiDSBATioirs. If 
the evils of tight lacing, and tight dressing 
could only stop with the guilty, one consola- 
tion would still be (<f/ us; but even this is 
denied us : no! there is not even one drop 
of joy to be cast into our cup of bitterness — 
the draught is one of unmingled gall: the 
human form divine is sadly dtformedf the 
fountain of inniunerable evils and diseases is 
opened by this suicidal practice; and thous- 
ands of human beings are yearly coming 
into life, cursed ftom head to fbot, from mind 
to body, with the awfld effects of this infer- 
nal /cur^ton, which originated in the basest 
passions of the human heart. Oh, who can 
measure the aocumulaiing woe, which this 
accursed custom has entailed, and is yet en- 
tailing on the human race ! 

Ancedot«. To prevent Suicide. A Hi- 
bernian Senator, speaking on the subject of 
preventing suicide, said,— "The only way I 
can conceive, of stopping the business, is, — 
to make it a capital qffenee, punishable with 
dtaih.** 

Ohavrweak 
Is mortal man ! How trifling—how confinM 
His scope of vision /— Pofl^d with eoi^fidenee, 
His pAr(u«— grows big with ifnmortalityf 
And he, poor insect of a summer's day, 
Dreams of eternal honors to his name ; 
Of endless glory, and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of Eternity, 
As of the train of ages, — ^when, alas! 
Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Are, in comparison, a little point, 
Voo trivial for aeeount. 
IMleam the evils yoa have leaned. 



Pxovwrlba. 1. Yoa eaaaot a|ipeaaa M»y, 
even by sacrificing virtue. 9. The enviaut warn 
grown bate, by eontemplating the sueeess of «i^ 
oiksr. 3. A govemmmt, that ondervaluea the q^ 
/eetiong of the people, and expects to find a firm 
basis in terrors, will be mistaken, and short-Hoed. 
4. He, who passes over a crime, unreproved. or 
unpunished, encourages its repetition. 5. He, 
who controls his passions, subdues his greatest 
enemy. 6. He, alone is toise, that can adapt him- 
self to all the contingencies of life; but ihefool— 
vainly contends, and struggles against the streasn. 
7. The ways of the lazy— are as a hedge of 
thorns. 8. To a lazy man— «wfy exertion is jMitn- 
Jul, and every movement a tabor. 9. Innoce n ce 
and mysteriousness—aeldom dwell together. 10. It 
is /oOy— to expect jusHee—at the hands of the 
uitfust. 11. Orwil are the charms of nooelfy. 18. 
Custom— is no small miOtter. 13. Consider thy 
ways, and be vme. 

Humbugs* All new developments of 
^ru^A— are called, by many, who do not op- 
predate them, or dare to think and act for 
themselvea-'^ Humbitss s"* and this dreaiifUl 
name — has no doubt had the effect — ^to lead 
some — to condemn them, without further tn- 
quiry. But the worst of all humbugs, the 
most deplorable of all delusions — is that, 
which leads men to shut their eyes to the 
truth, lest they should be laughed at— ibr 
acknowledging it 

Varieties. 1. Is not this world — a world 
of dreams, and the *ptrt/-world — a worU of 
realities? 2. Some are only in the love of 
knowing what is good, and true; others, ot 
understanding them; and others — of living 
according to them; to which class do J be- 
long! 3. Xerxes— whipped the sea, because 
it would not obey him. 4. That, which some 
people pride themselves in, often becomes 
the cause of their undoing ; and what they 
very much dislike, becomes the only thing 
that saves them. 6. Possession— ia eleven 
points of the law : hence, never let a valuO" 
bU thing go out of your possession, without 
an ample security, 6. The world below-^ 
is a glass, in which we may see the world 
above : remove the vail, and see where spirit, 
and matter are connected. 7. The hectrt-Mi 
prayer, only, is available j and to produce it, 
there mustbe (ieep-felt want ; and the strong- 
er it operates, the more perfect, and acceptor 
ble must be the prayer. 

" Oh ! tell me, step-dame Nature, teU, 
Whtre shall thy wayward child abide t 

On what fair strand his spirit dwell, 
When /(^ehas spent its struggling tideT 

Shall hope no more her taper bum, 
QuencK'd— 'in the tears that forrow sends t 

Nor from xha feast, misfortune spurn 
The wishful toreUh, that o'er it bends T" 

" Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mantion, call the fleeting broeOit 

Can honoris voice— provoke the silent dust? 
Or flatfiry soothe the duU,coU ear of death t 
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91#. Ehpbabis— fry proiongtiNon, and de- 
pre88ed monotone : that is, quantity of voice 
on ^^ first, second, or third note: it if lomfr- 
tinies used in the graoe and subHme, and pro- 
duces astonishing eflfects. Jtfonotony— occors 
when the Toice is inflected neither up nor 
dmvn, but is confined to a few words. The 
figures refer to the notes of the diatonic 
scale. The following free translation of a 
paragraph ftx>m one of Cicero's orations, will 
serve as a good illustration: but no one 
should attempt it» without committing it to 
memory. 

Sll* (Comnirct oir Ttts wwh ' ih hots.) 
*I appeal to you — ye Ai/ir, and groves of 

(5) Alha, and your demolished (6) attars f I 
call you to (8) wi-nrsss ! (4) whether your 

(6) attars, your (6) dioimiUs, your (8) pow- 
iRs ! (5) which Clodius had polluted with all 
kindsof (6) wickedness, (6) did not (4) aoenge 
themselves, when this wretch was (3) ex/tr- 
pated. (1) And thou, holy (2) Jupiter! (3) 
from the (4) height of this (5) sacred (6) 
mount, whose lakes — and groves — he had so 
often (3) contaminated,** 

OOLDBOHA ! Cohtmbial to fiory ■rin, 

TIN queen of the iDorH «1 fl» eWtf of (iwAiiv/ 

WhDeagi M onagmfbjtfltnJianvaklld. 
nqr rdgn is tfae IM<— uid the noNcft of time ; 
Uo^fhdtfui thy mO, taaHnvOing^ eUnui 
Let llM crisMs of thi «Hi->M>iBr eaerianoa My BUM ; 
Be/raedom, «ad aotou^aad «MiM-.aqr./tMM. 

Sid. The only way in which children, or 
adults, can be taught to read, or speak, nafu- 
ratty, is — to memorize short or longer sen- 
t0no68,and deliverthem in a peiiBctly inteUi- 
gent, impressioe, and unrBstrained manner. 
Abedarians: first teach them the sounds of 
the ffoivels; then of the consonants, inters 
spendng the exercises with select, or original 
sentences. Ex. ** Time and /ide--wait for 
no man.'* Or, if it is a rainy day, « This is 
a very rainy day." It pleasant, ** This is a 
delightful day." Whidi sentences, after be- 
ing recited in concert, should be spoken by 
the daas indkddually. In tids way, even 
small children may be taught a great variety 
of things, no/uro/ and spirt/ifo// and an im- 
mense field of usefrilness opened beftire the 
mind of the real teacher: i. e. one who teach- 
es firom the love of teaching; and no others 
should engage in it 

Notes* L BenMBter-ew flgvni, pbced htfbn wads !■ 
MBtnees, indicate the pitch of voice, and have ra fe r— e> to Am 
diatonic note; flwy aie aida to break ap flie moBOtoooiia ddivarjr. 
a Mill oontione your eflbiti to obbooHi the aiiparant ret^bneai of 
tiM aototioas, in repird to the AuA, (— ) paum, ( , ; : ? I ) and 
Emplkuis: glide oat of flie meAankal into the naturtiL 

There ii, in «iMry huroan heart, 
8ome-~not etmpUulf barren part. 
Where leeds of tmUk— -and lw€ might grow, 
And flowers — of generoni virtue blow i 
To plant, to waUk, to water there— 
7%w— he OUT dmtgt sad our «s«v. 



Preiv-erbs. 1 . ▲ mind e^nteUiu of its kttMg" 
fify,— 48 a moat MUe poesession. 2. In acquis 
ing knawUig; consider how you may render It 
vseflil to «oet«ty. 3. Avoid undue ettH^mmt OB 
trivial oeeaaloni. 4. When engaged in a good 
catcse, never look tedk. 5. Pov«rf]r-is no ezeuss 
for tiraoMg, 6. Never repeat in one company, 
what is said in anathtr; for aU conversation. Is 
taeUly understood— to he confidential. 7. Let 
rea»om—iSa before every enUrrrite^ and eoaiuef— 
before every aetian. 8. Look on slanderers — as 
enemies to society ; as persons destitute of honor, 
honesty, and Jtwnaiiitf . 9. Divisions, and con- 
te»fKHM^-are upheld by pride, and se^-love. 10. 
Patience, when subjected to trials that are too 
severe, is sometimes converted into rage. 11. 
Avoid siateA-makers. 12. Ftrtais — is often 
laughed at. 

Anecdote. Lord Albermarle — ^was the 
lover of Mademoiselle Gaucher, (GAvr-shay.) 
As they were walking together one evening, 
he perceived her eyes fixed on a star, and 
said to her "Do not look at it, my dear; I 
cannot give it you." ** Never," says Mar* 
montel, " did love — express itself more delif 
cately." 

liAvr — ^is law — law — is law,- and as in 
stick, and ao forth, and hereby, and (foresaid, 
provided always, nevertheless, notwtthstand- 
ing. Xati>— is like a country dflficc; people 
are led up and down in it, till they are tired. 
Law — ^is like a book of 9t^g£ry / there are a 
great many desperate cases in it It is also 
like physic ; they that take the least of it, are 
best cff. Law — ^is like a homely gentleuxh 
man, very well to follow. Law — is also like ' 
a scolding vnfe, very bad when it follows us. 
Law — ^is like a new fashion, people are &0- 
witched to get into it: it is also like bad 
weather, most people are glad when they get 
out of it 

Varieties. 1 . Are we not apt to be proud 
of that, which is not our oum.? 2. It is a less 
crime — to gnaw a man's fingers with your 
teeth, than to mangle his reputation with 
your tongue, 3. It is better to yield grae^- 
fully, than to be hrtd up as a spectacle of 
vanquished, yet impertinent obstinacy. 4. 
Really learned person»— never speak of hav- 
ing finished their education: for they eon' 
Onue students, as long as they live, 6. Equina 
cation-AB a mere expedient— to avoid telling 
the truth, without verbally telling a lie. 6. 
True pkUosophy and contempt of the Deity f 
are diametrically opposed to each other. 7. 
Sensual gnod, has sensual truth for its object; 
natural good has an order of natural truth, 
and spiritual good has spiritual truth, agree- 
ing with the spiritual sense of the Bible, 

Kofieeks, that range the valley free, 

To slaugkter—do I condemn : 
Taught by thtu pmmt, that pities mo, 

Ilearntopity tJkcM. 
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81S* RvLSS. It IB impoanUe to give 
rules — far reading every aentence, or indeed 
any wntenoe ; much more is left to the pupil, 
than can be vurUten. All that is here at- 
tempted — is, a meagre outline of the subject; 
enough, however, for every one who is deter- 
mined to succeed, and makes the necessary 
application; and too much for such as are 
of an opposite character. The road is point- 
3d out, and all the necessaries provided for 
Ktue journey / but each must do the traveling, 
or abide the consequences. Be what ought 
to be, and success is yours. 

(9) No ndiant jMorl, wbkh enilBd foHutu wcui, 

(4) No fcm, that twinklinf, baagi tmm bmut^s aunt 

(5) Nor the brifht ftaiv, which nighi't bloe arch adoni, 

(6) Nor riihirnm'-thitgiUi the •ttnud mom,— 
(8) SUiM— with nidhluilr«,n the IcartlHabre^ 
(fi) For etha't woe, down nMue** nunJy cheek. 

In reading, (rather reciting) these beautiAil 
lines, the voice commences, as indicated by 
ihe^figures, gradually rises, then yields a lit- 
tle; till it comes to the word * shine,* which 
is on the 8th note; and then it gradually de- 
scends to the close; because such are the 
thoughts, and the feelings. Get the inside ,- 
never live out of doors ; grasp the thoughts, 
and then let the words flow ftom feeling. 

314* Opening the Mouth. This is 
among the most important duties of the elo- 
cutionist, and singer; more fail in this par- 
ticular, than in any other : indistinctness and 
stammering are the sad effects of not open- 
ing the mouth wide enough. Let it be your 
first object to obtain the proper positions of 
the vocal organs : for which purpose, practice 
the vocal analysis, as here presented. The 
first effort ia— separating the lips and teeth; 
which will not only enable you to inhale and 
exhale freely, through the nose, when speak- 
ing and singing, but avoid uneasiness in the 
chest, and an unpleasant distortion of the fea- 
tures. The second is, a simultaneous action 
of the lips, teeth, and tongue.- let these re- 
marks be indelibly stamped upon your 
memory ; for they are of immense practical 
importance. 

Anecdote. Alexander and the Piraie. 
We too otbsn judge of men — ^by the splendor, 
and not the merit of their actions. Alexan- 
der — demanded of the Piraie, whom he had 
taken, by what rijsht—^ infested the seas? 
*<By the same right,*' replied be boldly, 
*that you enshive the uxtrld, J— am called a 
robber, because I have only one small vessel ; 
but you — are called a conqueror, because you 
oommand great fleets and nanies,^ 
The hut contrived deceit- 
Will hurt its own e<m(ri««r| 
And ptrfidy—AcA\i often cheat- 
Its anthor's p«rM~of every stintr. 
The man, that's rt$oluU, wnAjrut^ 
Firm to his prtnet|iZ«»-«nd tnuC, 
Nor h9f§, nor/(Mr«,— can Had. 



ProrerlMk 1. A great /Mtuns, in the bands 
of a. fool, is a great »M-fortane. 2. Too many 
r*9olv9, then r<- resolve, and die the tame. S. 
Never give the tongue full liberty, bat keep it 
under control. 4. Character— \m the measure of 
man and wonuM. 6. We may die of a surfeit, as 
well as of hunger. 6. Truth— ia an omafoent, 
and an inetrumenL 7. If we meet evil company, 
it la no reason we should keep it. 8. Provida 
for the woret, but hope tor the beet. 9. Though 
he is viee, that can teach the most, yet he, that 
leartu, and praetieee what he learns, is toiear. 
10. Never be without good beoke. II. Tim&— 
la the herald of truth. 12. Jtdnmere make the 
man. IS. DieeamhM holiness. Is double ini- 
quity. 14. ConeeianU'^ia In the chamber of 
juetiee. 

Oratory. Eloquence — may be considered 
as the soul, or animating principle of dis- 
course; and is dependent on intellectual 
energy, and intellectual attainments. Elo- 
cution—^ the embodying form, or represen- 
tative |N>u;erj dependent on exterior ocoom- 
plishments, and on the cultivation of the or- 
gans. Oratory — is the complicated and vital 
existence, resulting from the perfect harmony 
and combination of Eloquence and Elocution. 

VaxletlMu 1. Is there not the same de- 
ference — ^between actual and hereditary evil, 
as between an ineHnation to do a thing, and 
the commission of the act? 2. Whoever has 
flattered his friend successfully, must at once 
think himself a knave, and his friend a fooL 

3. UnfKended, indeed, is he, who has no 
friend good enough— to tell him his faults* 

4. If those, who are called good singers^ 
were as sensible of their errors in reading, as 
they would be, if similar ones were made 
in their singing, they would be exceedingly 
mortified, and chagrined. 6. The sacred 
light of Seriptwre—iiioxM be shed upon the 
canvas of the world's history, as well as <»i 
that of humanity. 6. The theology of crea- 
tion — ^was revealed to the earliest ages; and 
the sdenee of creation, is note; beginning to 
be revealed to us, 7. What is mosts}7iri/tMi^ 
—is most raHontU, if rightly understood; 
and it also admits of a perfbct illustrcUion — 
by rational and natural things: to follow 
Qod, and to follow right— ^and pure reason, 
is all one ; and we never give offence to Him, 
if we do that, which such a reason requires. 

THX raOOBXSS OF UFX. 
I dhnBamed-I aw a Uttle ray cMU^ 

With fluen ringUU—ia x gardm pUyio;; 

Now ttoppins Acre, ud then aCu- qjfildM.jiag, 
AMjIoioar, or buUeHf—hitfeet b^;uiled. 

Twu otafifBdi One rammer^ diy I iteptattde, 
TblethimiMut; hie la ce e n d manhood wwm i i^ , 
lad tlMt (tall eye or UiM-wa* fondlj bean ing 

On a furmaUm, whom he called « hit Sr«fe }" 
OnBtmaet; twaeantonn^andUie cheiaM/Srt 

I nw a grough—nt jantbfvifamu eamMindfaig, 

The room— with hannleee pUatantry KKMuidiqg, 
And, in (he mJdM, I narked the muliiv Sir*. 

The to W MW were doMded! and I heard the tone. 

Of allow WPflngieB ttw leiMh haiwd man wae fOMn 
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SIS. As Emphasis is the same tbing as 
Accent, only more of it ; so, it is inseparably 
connected with the Pauses f indeed, what- 
ever distinguishes one word from the others, 
may be called Emphasis; which is some- 
times only another name for Expression : it 
is, at least, one of the mediums of expression. 
Hence, Emphasis is often exhibited in con- 
nection with a Rhetorical Pause, placed be- 
fore, or (rfter, emphatic words, which may 
\ie elevated, or depressed,^ih force and quan- 
tity, according to sentiment* When this 
X>ause is made after the imi>ortant word, or 
words, it causes the mind to revert to what 
was last said; and when it is made before 
such word, the mind is led to anticipate 
something worthy of particular attention. 
The book is full of illustrations. 

316. Ex. 1. BsirsTOLKNCK — ^is one of the 
brightest gems— in the crown of christian per- 
fection, 2. Melody — ^is an agreeable succes- 
sion of sounds; Harmony — an agreeable 
concordance of sounds. 3. Homer— was the 
greater genius; Virgil — the better artist: 
in one, we most admire the man; intheo^Aer 
—the worh; Homer — ^hurries us with com- 
manding impe^uon/y/ Virgil — Pleads us with 
an attractiye m«[;e9/2/. Homer — scatters with 
a generous prqfusion ; Virgil — ^bestows, with 
a careAil magn{fieence. 4. What man could 
do, is done already i (8) HsjkYxir — and (6) 
earth — will witness, — iS—R-o-m-^ — mru-s-t 
f-OrU, — ^that we are innocent 

Note* FralHvtbswadiwitlithehjplMM betwaan (he 

31 T. Political Ecowomt — ^teaches us 
to investigate the nature, sources^ and proper 
uses of national tveatths it seems to bear the 
same relation to the whole country, that Do- 
mestic Economy does to an individual/ami- 
ly: for, tho^ it generally relates to the wealth 
of nations, it leads us to examine many points 
of contort and well-being, that are closely 
eomiected with the acquisition, and expendi- 
ture of property. Its connection with legis- 
lation and government are self-etnden// yet 
every one may derive important lessons, from 
a knowledge of its facts and principles. 

Amecdote. All have their Care. Two 
merchants, conversing together about the 
hardness of the times, and observing a flock 
of pigeons, one said to the other,— *< How 
happy those pigeons are ! they have no bills 
and acceptances to provide for.** ** Indeed," 
said the other, ''you are much mistaken; for 
they have their bills to provide for as well as 
we." 

When adverse tnmb—Bxid wqums arise, 
And in my heart— <(esfw»ul«nM lighs; 
When li/^0— her throng of tau$ reveals, 
And foeatncM— o'er my tpint steals, 
Oraltful—l hear the Jtifid decree, 
"That, as my «(ay) my «ir«ifl^->sha]l be." 



1. Nothing c 

sooner than $ilmee. 2. Preecptt— may lead, but 
«xample$—drato. 3. iZcM not against the dictates 
of reason and eomeienee. 4. Stneerity—iB the pa- 
rent of truth. 5. The lo^uadiy of /oob— is a lee- 
ture to the toiae. 6. Unruly paesiotu — destroy the 
peace of the soul. 7. Valor — can do but little, 
without discretion. 8. Modesty— ia one of the eM^ 
ornaments of youth. 9. Never insult the poor; 
jTOvcrty— entitles one to our pity. 10. Our rqpttta- 
turn, virtue^ and AajTptVtesrx— greatly depend on the 
eheiee of our eompanions. 11. ITudbm— is die 
greatest wealth. 12. Pride— is a great thitf. 

IiSi«oiilcs« No more certain is it, that the 
flower was made to waft perfume, than that 
woman^s destiny — ^is a mimstry of love, a lifo 
oftheff^ee/ion^. 

Varieties. 1. Those authors, (says Dr. 
Johnson,) are to be read at school, that supply 
most axioms of prudence, and mostprtnc^^ 
of moral truth. 2. The Uttle and short say- 
ings of wise and excellent men, (saith Bishop 
lillotson,) are of great value; like the dust 
of gold, or, the least sparks of diamonds. 3. 
The idle, who are wise rather for this world 
than the next, are fools at large. 4. Let all 
your precepts be succint, and clear, that 
ready wits may comprehend them. 5. Noda 
— better guard against a cheat, than he, who 
is a knave complete. 6. Scarcely an i/j— to 
human life— belongs; but what' our /oZUes 
cause, or mt^^iia/ «orong«. 7. WhatourLotd 
said to all, is applicable to all, at sill times i 
namely, ** t&o/cA,"—- and it appears to relate 
to the admission of every thought and desire, 
into the mttid. 

TKB MOTHXS FKRWHISft IN A SnOW<0TaBlI. 

«<In Um ]rwr 1881, alfn. BlukeperUhcd laaBiow-iAoimiatlM 

Bight-time, while tnvelios over a q>tir of the Graea MrwrntaJM 

in Vennoot She had an infiuit with her, which waa fband alive 

and wen in the monung, heing arMOj wr^ped in flie bmOmKi 



The cold wiruis sw ept the moimlam'f height, 

And pathless— WBM the dreary Vfild^ 
And, 'mid the cheerless hourt of night, 

A tnother wander'd— with her child : 
As through the drlAIng snow she press'd, 
The babe — ^was sleeping — on her breast. 
And colder stiU the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of mg^ came on, 
And deeper grew the driAing snow : 

Her limbs— wexe ehUPd, her strengthr-vrBBgomf 
"Oh, Ood!^ she cried, in accents wild, 
" If /must perish, save my chOd!^ 
She stripped her manUe from her breast, 

And bared her bosom to the storm. 
And round the child — she wrapped the vest, 

And smiled— vo think her babe was warm. 
With one cold kiss— one tear she shed, 
And 5unib— apon her snowy bed. 
At dawnr-ti traveler passed by, 

And saw her— 'neath a snowy vaU; 
The fiott of deoDk^was in her eye. 

Her cheek was etM^ and hard, and pale; 
He moved the robe from off the ehildf 
The babe lookHl np-^md sweetly smUed* 
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•18* Emphasis, in ooonection with the 
Rhetorica] Poum. 1. A yWrnd— cannot be 
fcnotf;ft-*in prosperity f and an enemy can- 
not be hidden — ^in <idveraUy, 
Ptusions-'it fTtfMb— to urge ns o'er the immm, 
RxASON— the Ttidder^^to diffct-^r savt. 
ir«— railed a mortal-'to the skies, 
Shs— drew an angd— down. 
4. CAort^y^-suffereth long, and is (3) kind : (4) 
eharUy — envieth not \ {5)chariiif — vaunteth 
not itself; (3) is notjpt^^ed up; (4) doth not 
behave itself (5) urueemly; (6) seeketh not 
ber own / (5) is not easily (4) provoked / (3) 
thinketh no evil; (6) rejoiceth— not in (4) 
kriquiiy^ but (5) rejoiceth in the truth/ (4) 
beareih aU things; (6) beUeoeth all things, (6) 
hopeih all things; (7) endureth all things; 

(6) OHABITT — (8) ITBTIB ftulsth. 

tl9. Thb Thbsx DxeBXBS of Sfxxgh. 
There are three different modes in which one 
may read and speak; only two of which, un- 
der any circumstances, can be right The 
first IB — ^reading and speaking by word, 
without having any regard to the sentiment s 
the second is— reading or speaking only by 
word and thoughts and the thxrd is — read- 
ing and speaking by word, thought 2111.6. feeir 
ling"'^ combined, and appropriately man- 
ifested. In the Greek language, we find these 
three modes de&iitly marked by specific 
words, such as to//eo, xipo and £IRO. Chil- 
dven are usually taught the first, mstead of 
the ih/hrd, and then the second and thirds 
combined.- hence, very few of them ever 
have any conception of the Tneaning of the 
words they use, or of the suiff'eet matter about 
which they a^ reading: they seem to regard 
these as something foreign to the object 
Here we again see the natural truth of an- 
other scripture declaration : <* The letter kil^ 
leth: the spirU giveth livb." 
And from the prayer of loanf, the plaint of woe; 
Oh ! neoer^ nbvzr— turn away thine ear : 
Fortomj in this bleak vfildemess below, Ihear. 
Ah ! what were matij shotild HxAVXif— reftase to 
To others do— (the law is not seoere;) 
What— -to thysdf—ibovi wishest (o be done,' 
Forgwe fhyfoes, and low thy parents dear, 
And/rimds and native 1at%d; northosealoneXoum. 
4ff htiman weal^ or woe, learn thon to make thine 
AjMedote. Mahomet — made his people 
believe, that he would call a hill to him; and, 
from the top of it, offer up his prayers for the 
observers of his law. The people assembled ; 
Mahomet ctUled the hill again and again to 
eome to him ; and the hill not moving, he 
was not at all abashed at it; but put it off 
with a jest; saying— <' If the hUl will not 
come to Mahomet, Ae— will go to the hUL" 

When people— <mc» are in the wrong, 

Each line they odd— it maeh too long; 

Who/astest walks, but walks astray, 

U GBly/urthest-^tom hi§way. 



FraiTvrbe. 1. Svery thiaf-Hends to ( 
us. 9. Always have a good object in view. 3. A^ 
liofif— should be led by knowledge ; and knowledgt 
followed hj actions. 4. It is better to be sesved witb> 
ontajMw«Iml,thandafmMdbyca»»^. ff. There 
is no security among evil companions. 6. Never be 
unwilling to teach, if you know,' nor ashamed to 
learn, if you can. 7. Better yourself when young; 
you will want rest in old age. 8. When you find 
yourself inclined to be angry, speak in a low tons 
<(f voice. 9. Bear— ^nA forbear— ^ excellent phi- 
losophy. 10. fiedb— and praetiee—4he trttth, and 
you are mado—fbrener. 11. Lookers on see, more 
than players. 19. Wake not a sleeping Itoft. 

liaeoi&les. Sineert/y-Hshould be the piru^ 
ning^knife of friendship, and not the moo* 
ster scythe — of an unfeeling rudeness,'w\n.dif 
for one weed that it eradicates, mows down a 
dozen of those tender fUnvers, which bloom — 
only on our affections, 

Tartettes. 1. Our Orators, (says CiMRS) 
are, as it were, the actobs of truth itself f 
and \he players are the ixitatobs of truth. 
2. Whence this disdain of life, in every 
breaxt, but from a noiUm — on their mindg 
impress'd, that cUl, who, for their country die, 
are hUss'd. 3. You'll find ihe friendship of 
ihe world — iAshow; oZ^— outwabd diow. 
4. Errors, like straws upon the surface flow : 
He, who would search for pearls — ^must dhe 
below, 5. What you keep by you, you may 
change and mend; but words, once spoke, 
can never be recalled, 6. Let thy discourae 
be nicA,that thou mayest gioe profit to oth* 
ers, or, from them receive, 7. Beware of et«r 
exceeding the boundaries of truth, in any 
form ; for the mind loses strength, whenev- 
er it puts its foot beyond the circle, or passes 
ihie boundaries. 



All haU! thou lovely ^uoen of night, 

Bright empress of the stary sky .' 
The meekness—of thy silvery light 

Beams §^adruss—aQ. the geaer^s eye, 
While, from thy peerless throne on high 

Thou shinest Mgkt-^oM cloudless noon. 
And bidd'st the shades of darkness fly 

Before Ihy i^ory— Harvest moon ! 
In the deep sliUfteas of the night, 

When weary labor is at rest, 
How lovely is the scene !— how bright 

The tmod—the teuyy^— the mourOamH breast, 
When thou, fkir moon/of Harvest hast 

Thy radiant iflory all unfiirled, 
And Mweetly smilest in the west, 

Far down — upon the silent worki. 
Bhine on, fair orb of Kght! and sntOe 

Till autumn month»— have passed away* 
And labor^-haihforgot the toil 

He bore— in suemner^s sultry ray ; 
And when the reapers— «ad the day. 

Tired with the burning heal of noots. 
They'll come— with spirits light and gay, 

And bless thee— tovely Honest Moon ! 
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M0% EMJHJLsig— by a pause just btforCi 
or qfter, the important word. The pause &e» 
/ore—awakens curiosUy, and excites expet> 
tation ; cifter^-carns» back the mind to what 
was last said. How would a tyrant, after 
having ruled with a rod of inmi and shown 
compassion to none, speak of his own detdh, 
in allusion to the setting tun, in a tropical 
c&nate ; where the son iaseverelsr hot as long 
IS it BMnea, and when it aeU, it is very soon 
dark ? 1. (6) « And now— my race— of /er- 
ror—run, (6) Ml»ie— be the «»— of tropic (6) 
«m; No pale (6) grodflrfioiM— quench his 
ray / (6) No twilight (7) d«o*— his wrath al- 
lay: (4) With (6) disk, (like battle target)— 
rtdy (6) He ruahea— t' his burning bed, (6) 
Dyes the wide wave— with bloody (6) %« / 
Then sinks — at once — (2) and all is (1) 
nighi." The last clause, pronounced in a 
deep monotone, and a pause before it, adds 
much to its beauty and grandeur. 2. " Will 
all gieat Neptune's oeeon^-^tf^asA — ^this blood 
— dean—- from my hands 1 No: these, my 
hands, viiU rather the multitudinous «e(»*-tn* 
camadme: making the grcewHl) on« red:^ 
Macbeth's hands are so deeply stained, that, 
to wash them in the ocean, would make it red 
• withfr&XHJ. 

8ATAH, LAMSimife tWA LOSS OT HXJLVXIV) AttD 
nWOKINO HBLL. 

(< Is tJiis the region, this the s&il, the rf«te,»*— 
Said then the lost ankangdj " Ms the seat, 
That we must change— (ot heaven! 
TWb the nuntrr^td gloomr- 
PorthatcBUE8TiALMeHTf FaftwtUjkappyJieldSf 
Where iby-/or«wr dwells. Hailj hommr-hail 
haemal world! And tAo«— profoondest A«S, 
Receive— thy fwic— f»M«s»or/» 

THX BaUNKABD. 

*'Hand me the tow*— 7c jocund tanrf,"— 

He eaid, " twill rouse my rmrih ;» 
But anstienct—'Wi2»i his trembling Aa«Mi, 

And dashed the cup— to earfA. 
fie looked aroundj he UusA'd, he laughs- 
He sipped the sparkling ieaee; 
hx it, he read,— "who drinks ikis dretugktj 

Shall fill— a murderer^s grave.** 
He grasped the bowl,— to seek fdu/,'^ 

No more — his conscience said ; 
His ftofom-friend— was sunk in gritf, 

His ehildren-'hefxed for bread. 
Thto^ haunts of Aorror— and of «*^ 

He passed down— Ji^c!>9 dark tidtf 
He euf»«f— his beggared boftey— and «y«/ 

He cursed his Grod,— and cImeI.' 

3S1. CRKATioir. If we studied creation 
more, our minds would much sooner become 
developed; then, the heavens, the earth, the 
foo/cr, with their respective, various, and nu- 
merous inhabitants, the productions, natures, 
sympathies, antipathies ; their uses, ben^s 
md pleasures, would be better understood by 
us : and eternal wisdom, power, mcfjesty and 
goodness, would be very conspicuous, thro* 
16 
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their sensible and passing forms; the world^ 
wearing the marks of its Maker, whose stamp 
is everywhere viMblc, and whose charaeUr 
is legible to all, who are willing to unO^r- 
stand, and would become happy*, 

PrirrerlM. 1. An oak Itm— is not fcUed with 
a M0t9. 9. Bewaie of him, who is obliged to 
guatd his reputation. v3. Concealing faults— is 
but adding to them. 4. Defile not your numik with 
impure words. 6. J»wy— preys on itoeJT; >Ia««rv ^ 
—is naiMAMW-to the ln% wise. 6. Gluttony - 
kills more than the svoord, 7. Hasty reaolutious 
seldom speed wdL 8. Inconstaney^iB the attend- 
ant of a weak mind. 9. Keep good eompany, 
and be one of the number. 10. While one is base, 
none can be entirdy free and noble. 11. S»n— is 
the parent of disease. 13. Oftener ask, than decide 
questions. 13. Avoid all superfluities. 

Anecdote. Witty Reply. A gentleman 
lately complimented a tody, on her improved 
appearance. "You are guUty of ^^cry," 
said the lady. **Not so," replied he; "for 
you are as plump as a partridge,^^ "At 
frst,^' said she,— "I thought you guilty of 
flattery only; but I now find you actuaHy 
make game of me." 

MarlK to Hit* ^'ever forget, that by your 
adtHmcement, you have become an object o£ 
envy— to those whom you have outstripped 
— ^in the race of life, and a tacit reproach — ^to 
their want ot energy or capacity , which they 
nevcr/or^uc. You must, therefeie, lay your 
account—^ be made a mark foe " envy, hor 
tred, and TnoZice, and all tmcharUdbleness^^ 
Viurletlea. 1. We have three orders, or 
degrees of fhculties; the^ religious, mU and 
sdmtijijcs the flrst, regards the Dei/y; the 
seomd, Hwmanityf and the third, Nature: 
i. e. the Workman and his toorks. 2. It' is 
the object of the 3ibler~\x> teach religious, ra^ 
ther than stAentyflc truths. 3. Cannot our 
m-mete— be imbued with the spirit of Aeaven;- 
or tainted with the breath of HeU? 4. In 
mim,we see blended the geological,ihe vege- 
table, wad animiU: to which is superadded, 
the human,' all harmonizing, and yet each 
successive series predomuiates over the pre- 
cedmg one; till at length, the human rises 
above et;ery thing; eor^A— passes away, and • 
heacen-iB aU in cUl. 5. Let your trust be so 
vmpHcU—iD. the Divine Providence, that all 
things will be disposed for the best, after you 
ha^e done the part assigned, that your only 
care shaU be, how you may perfonu the 
greatest amount of good, of which your being 
is capable. 

This vrorld*s a Mv, you know, nis said, 

Whose bMS— are nun, (nls true asywnnf ,) 
And 9om«— fill cells— with bitter bread, 
While others gather sweetest honey; 
yet each, alike, his duty does, 

J5o€A— brings what's needful for the ollsr: 
Though divers iroys— they hum and buz, 
Yetatf obey the conunon »no*A«r. 
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39Ji« Emphasis. On every page may Iw 
ftund neaily all the principles of elocution ; 
and in aiming at a compliance with the rules 
given, great caie must be taken to avoid a 
sf^, and formal mode of reading and speak- 
ing. We must never become enslaved to 
thought alone, which rules with a rod of iron : 
but yield \o feeling, when it is to predomi- 
nate : in a perfect blending oiffeelingf thought 
and action^ there is all the freedom and grace- 
fulness of nature ; provided they are in Aor- 
mony with nature. It is better to be no^uro/, 
than mechanically correct. Every thought 
and feeling has its peculiar tone of voicCf by 
which it is to be expressed^ and which is ex- 
actly suited to the degree of internal feeling : 
in the proper use of these tones, most of the 
UfCy spirit J beauty y and ^ect of delivery con- 
sists. Hence, emphasis, or expression, is al- 
most infinite in variety ; yet none should be 
discouraged; because we cannot do every 
thing, is no reason why we should not try to 
do something, 

393. MiscsLXAirsous. 1. In your con- 
versation, be cautious what you speak, to 
^whom you speak, hew you speak, when you 
speak ; and what you speak, speak wisely, 
and truly. 2. KfooVs heart — ^is in his tongue g 
l>ut a vnse man's tongue — ^is in his heart, 3. 
Tew things — engage the attention — and af- 
fections of men — ^more than a handsome ad- 
dress, and a graceful conversation. 4. For 
one — great genius, who has written a little 
book, we have a thousandr-^ittle geniuses, 
who have written greo/ books. 6, Words — 
are but air ; and both — are capable of much 
condensation, 6. Nature — seldom inspires 
a strong desire for any object, without ftir- 
nishingthe ability — ^to attain it 7. All — ^is 
not gold — ^that gutters. 8. If I were an 
AvEHiCAN — as I am an Englishman, whUe 
a. foreign troop — ^was landed in my country, 
I never — ^would lay down my arms; no, — (5) 
never! (4) never! (2) never! 9. The price 
of LiBEHTT — is eternal vigilance, 10. The 
true disciples of Tfoture, are regardless who 
conducts them, provided she be the leaders 
for Nature, like truth — is immutable. 
There is a Hde^in the affaxn of men, 
Which, taken at the yf«o<2,— leads on to tobtuicx ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their l^»— 
Is bound in sheiUoufS—wad in nweries : 
On sneh a fiill sea— ere wi— now afloat, 
And we must take the ewivien^ when it Mrtw, 
Or lose OUT ventures. 

Aneedttte. One thing at a time. The 
ihmous pensioner of Holland, who was the 
greatest genius of his time, and a flimous pol- 
Uidan, on being asked, how he could trans- 
act such a variety of business, without co»i- 
fuaUm, replied, that he never did but one 
thing at a time. 

Face to faee—ihe troth comet out 



ProverlM. 1. The fofthuwJedge of an ap- 
proaching etnZ, is a benefit of no small meignitude 
2. We may get a vforid of false love, for a titOe 
honesty. 3. The love of mankinds-may be good 
while It lasts; but the low of Chd — is everlasting. 
4. Too many condemn the just, and not a few 
justify the toiehed. 5. Some peopleli threals--vn 
larger than their hearts. 6. Discfeet 9fa^c9-make 
Bhort journeys, 7. Imitate the good, but avoid the 
eoS. 8. Rather do good, without a pattern, than 
evil, by imiktiion. 9. Prize a good charaeter above 
any oAer good. 10. Wdl qualified teaehen^*te 
bentfaetors of their race. 11. Plain dealing is a 
jewd. VL P«r/«0l love— casteth out /ear. 

Seienee. Science, the partisan of no coun- 
try, but the benefkxsnt patroness of all, has 
liberally opened a temple, where all may 
meet She never inquires about the awn/ry, 
or sect, of those who seek admission; she 
never allots a higher, or a lower place, fSrom 
exaggerated national claims, or unfounded 
national antipathies. Her influence on the 
mind, like that of the sun on the chilled 
earth, has long been preparing it tot higher 
euttvcaiion and fhrther improvement. The 
|)hilo6opher of on^ country should not see an 
enemy in the phUosopher of another,- he 
should take his seat in the temple of science^ 
and tisk not who sits beside him. 

Vaurleties. 1. Is not the innocence of 
flowers enough to make wicked i>ersons blueh 
— ^to behold it? 2. Are there not an many 
beautiful flowers in the other world, as there 
are in this ? 3. Those are the best diversions, 
that relieve the mind, and exercise the body, 
with the least expense of time and money, 
4. Give us knowledge of our own, and we 
-mil persevere, 6. Let us call tyrants — tt- 
RAVTs : and maintain, that frbssom comes 
only, by the grace of God, 
Truth — needs no champion; in the infinite deep 
Of everlasting SotU-^her stretigth abides : 
From Nature^s heart — her mighty pulses leap<— 
Through Natures veins, her strength, undying, tides. 
Peace— is more strong than war; and gentleness, 
When force were vain, makes conquests o'er the 
And LOVB lives on, and hath a power to bless, [wave ; 
When fAey, who loved, are Aiddm— by the grave. 
rris not a emtwry— since Aey, 

The red men, traversed here, 
And o'er these pleasant hills and vales. 

Pursued the bounding deer; 
Here, too, that ^oquenee was poured 

Around the council light, 
That made the sturdy warrior bold. 

And ready for xhejfi^! 
And oft they csaae— exulting back, 

The husband, sire and son, 
To vaunt before their savage shrines, 

The iU — ^their hands had done ! 
Yet, of their mortal weal or woe, 

No trace is left to-day ; 
For, like the/oom upon the weme. 

They all have passed etwayi 
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39^ Shouting, or High and Loud — «m- 
^ying force of utterance. The last words of 
Marmion afford excellent means, when me- 
mwrized, for the student to try the compass of 
his voice upuMrds, as well as its power on 
high pitches. It is not often that these hi^h 
aid almost screaming notes are required m 
public speaking ; yet, there are times, espe- 
cially in the open air^ when they may be in- 
troduced with ^reat effect. And it is always 
well to have an inexhaustible capital of ©otce, 
as of iium«y ; indeed, there is no danger of 
having too much o( either, provided we make 
a proper use of them. In giving the word of 
eommandy on occasions of ftre, erecting build- 
ings, on the field of battle, martial exercise, 
&c., power and compass of voice are very 
desirable. 

SS9. 1. " The war, that for a space did 
faU, Now, treWy thundering, swell'd the 
gale. And (10) " Stanley !'' (6) was the cry : 
A light on Marmian's visa^ spread, and 
Jived his elazinff eye : With dying hand, 
above his head, ne shook the fr<^ment of 
his Hade, and shouted (8) " VICTORY !" 
(9) CHARas ! Chester, (10) charge ! On, 
(11) STANLEY-K12) OiV.'" (3) Were the 
last words of Marmion. 2. (6) Liberty ! 
(8) FREEDOM ! (5) Tyranny is dead ! 
(6) Ran (7) hence ! proclaim it about the 
streets! 3. The combat deepens: (4) 
"ON ! ye brave! Who rush — to (6) olo- 
BY,— or the (3) grave; (9) Wave— Munich ! 
all thy (10) BANNERS wave ! (8) And charge — 
with all thy (3) chivalry.)' 

996. Constitutional Law, in its ex- 
tended sense, includes the study of the con- 
stitutions, or fundamental laws of the vari- 
ous Nations: i. e. the strueture^ and mechan- 
ism of their government, and the appoint- 
ments, powers, and duties of their ojkers. 
The ZFnited Stales Constitutional Law, may 
be considered under five different heads; 
vii : L^islative Power, Executive Power, 
Judicial Vosver, State Rights Restrictions, 
and United States Statutes and Treaties. 
The Legislative power is vested in a Con- 
gress, consisting of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, elected by the people, or 
their State Legislatures ; the Executive pow- 
er, in a President, who holds his office four 
years; the Judicial power, in a Supreme 
C&urt, which conaiats of one Chief Justice, 
and eight Associate Justices, and in such 
inferior courts, as Congress may ordain, or 
establish. State rights and restrictions — are 
powers not delegated by the Constitution to 
the United States, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, but reserved to the States, respect 
ively, or to the peo]^ 

Aneedoto. Patience, A yovtA, who was 
a pupil of Zeno, on his return home, was ask- 
ed by his father, " what he had learned f " 
The lad replied. " that will appear hereaf- 
ter,'' On this, the father, being enraged, beat 
his son ; who, bearing it patiently, and with- 
out eouidaining, said, '^ This have I leartt- 
ed, to endure a parent's anger/' 

Rather s^ger wrong than 4» wrong. 



ProverlM. 1. A bitter ;«*— i« the poison of 
friendship. 2. Be ever ffigilant, but never nupi- 
eious. 3. Cheafulttes8~^ perfectly consistent 
with true piety. 4. Demonstraiionr—is the best 
mod» of instruction. 5. Entertain not ««n, lest you 
like its company. 6. Fincsst-^ tmworthy of a 
liberal mind. 7. Good eounsel— is above all pries. 
8. Hearts— may agree, tho' heads^^iffer. 9. IdiO' 
russ—is the parent of want, skam*, and fmscry. 
10. Learn to Hoe, as yoa would vridi to die, 11. 
Con<ml-4s the highest Mm. IS. Fa not younelf, 
when ill spoken of. 

Foroe ttTHshldt. Ko&te— hath ao vast a 
prevalence over the human mind, that there 
IS scarcely any thing too strange, or too 
strong, to be asserted of it. The story of 
the mtser, who, firom long accustoming to 
cheat others, came at last to cheat himself, 
and with great delight and triumph picked 
his own pocket of a ipiiinea, to convey to his 
hoard, is not impossible or imprebable. In 
like manner it fiures with the practisera of 
deceit, who, from having long deceived 
their acquaintance, gain at last a power of 
deceiving themselves, and acquire that very 
opinion, however false, of their own abili- 
ties, excellences, and virtues, into which 
they have for years, perhaps, endeavored to 
betray their neig)Aors. 

Varieties. 1. Eternity, (wrotfr a deaf 
and dumb boy,) is the Z»/«iiine of the Deity. 
2. No evil can be successfully combatted, or 
removed, but from the opposite goodj from a 
desire for it, and an attachment to it ; i. e. 
till the mind is perfectly willing to rdinquisk 
the evil. 3. A man^ ruling love-^govems 
him ; because, what he loves, he oontinuea 
to wUl. 4. Sweet harmonist, and beaut^tU 
as sweet, and young as beautiful, and sofi as 
young, and gay as soft, and innocent as gay. 



5. Had C8B8ar''g«nw«f he was an ortUorf 
Had CiBStLT judgment t he was a politician i 
Had Caesar valor f he was a conqueror! 
Had Caesar feeling t he was a friend .' 6. 
Music — ^is one of Uie sweetest flowers of the 
intellectual garden; and, in relation to its 
power — ^to exhibit the passions, it may be 
called — the universal language of nature, 
7. Whatever the immediate cause may be, 
the effect is so &r goodf, as men cease to do 
evU, they, learn to do weU, 



A perHous life, and «a<f— as life may be, 
Hath the loncJfoAer— on the lonely sea; 
In the wild waters laboring, far from hosrn, 
For some poor pitlartee, e'er compelled to r 
Few friends to cheer him— in his dangerous Kfe, 
And none to aid him — ^in the stormy strife. n 

Companion of the sea and silent atr, 
The lonely ^A«r thus must ecer fare ; 
Without the comfort, Aop0— with scarce s. friend. 
He looks through Ufe, and only sees— its end! 

" Thou art, O Qod! the life and U^ 
Of atf this wondrous worii we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smtls by nighl, 
Are bm r^edions— caught from ikts! 

Where'er we twm, thy glofMS shine, 

And cA things krif^ and/««r~are aUm." 
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397. Speaking the Gacntlet. We 
have cM heard of the practice, that prevaiU 
among some tribes otiTidianSt called **run- 
ning the gauntlet;^'' when a company ar- 
range themselves in two rows, a few yards 
apart, and their nrisoner is obliged to run 
between them ; when each throws his hatchet 
at him ; and if he passes through without 
being killed, he is permitted to live. In the 
important exercitCt here recommended, each 
member of the class, after making some 
proficiency, memorizes and recites, a strong 
and powerful sentence, and the others try to 
put out, or break down, the one that is 
tpeakingt by all sorts of remarlu, sounds, 
looks, and actions; tho* without touching 
him : and the gauntlet speaker, girds up the 
loins of his mind, and endeavors to keep the 
fountain of feelin0 higher than the streams: 
and so long, he is sefe; but alas for him, 
that shrinks into himself, and yields to his 
opponents. 
But thisy — ^and ills fcverer— he sastains; 
As gold—ihejirey and, as unhurt remains : 
When most reviled, altho' he feels the smarts 
It wakes— to noblsb deeds— the wounded heart. 
The nobh mind — ^unconscious of a fault, 
No fortune's froum—can bend, or smiles^txaU: 
Like the firm rofAp— that in xrdd-ocean — braves 
The war of whirlwirtds, and the dash of waves : 
Or, like a tower— he lifts his head on high— 
And/orfun«'« arrows — far bdow him fly. 
398* MouTHiNo. Some — think that 
words are rendered more distinct, to large 
assemblies, by dwelling longer on the sylla- 
bles ; others, that it adds to the pomp and 
solemnity of public declamation, in which 
they think every thing must be different 
from private discourse. This is one of the 
vices of the stage, and is called theatrical, 
in opposition to what is natural. By ** trip- 
pingly on the tongue," Shakspeare probably 
means — the boundin£[ of the voice from ac- 
cent to accent ; trippmgly along from word 
to word, without resting on syllables by the 
way. And. by *^ mouthing, ^^ dwelling on 
svUabiles, thai nave no accent, and ought 
tnerefore to be pronounced as quickly as is 
consistent with a proper enunciation. Avoid 
an artijicidl air, and hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature. See the difference in 
the following, by pronouncing them with 
the accent, extending thro' the whole word, 
in a drawling tone, and then, giving them 
properly: con-^'ec-ture, en-croocA-ment, hap- 
pi-ness, ifrnt-i-tude, /or-tu-nate-ly ; which 
IS very £ur from true solemnity, which is in 
the spirit; not alone in the manner. 

Anecdote. A student in college— carried 
a in^inuscript ooem, of his own composition, 
to his tutor, for his inspection. The tutor, 
after looking it over, inquired the author's 
reason, for beginning every line with a capi- 
tal letter, ** Because it is poetry,^* said the 
student. " It t»/" said the teacner, ** I de- 
chire, I should not have thought it." 
By frequent twe— eipkhience — gains its growth. 
But krtowledge^fix^^ from laziruss and sloth. 



Proirerbs. I. Soft hands^ and soft iroiM— 
generally go together. S. Let tUne be thejiu^ 
and common sense the i«ry. 3. Cherish an ar- 
dent love of natmrt and of art. 4. The regisn 
beyond the grave, is not a solUarf one. 5. Each 
night— is the past iay^s funeral: and each mi^r*— 
its resurrection. 6. Better be exalted by humility, 
than brought low by exaltation. 7. Tigkt^laeing-^ 
is a gradual suicide, and tends to enkindle im- 
pure desires. 8. Good «uinner»— are always be- 
coming. 9. The candid man has nothing to cou' 
eeal; be speaks nothing but truth. 10. Plats 
said— read much ; but read not Many books. 11. 
Marry in haste; repent at leisure, 13. If you will 
not keep, you cannot have, 13. Prune off useless 
branches. 

Chrremment* It is time that men should 
learn to tolerate nothing ancient, that reason 
does not respect, and to riirink from no 1100- 
elty, to which reason may conduct. It is 
time that the human powers, so long occu- 
pied by subordinate objects and inferior arte, 
should mark the commencement of a ness 
era in history, by giving birth to the art of 
improving government, and increasing the 
civil happiness of man. It is time, tlut {e- 
gislators, instead of that narrow and das- 
tardly coasting, which never ventures to 
lose sight of usage and precedent, should, 
guided by the polarity of reason, hazard a 
holder navigation, and discover, in unex- 
plored regions, the treasure of public jfelt- 
city. 

Varieties. 1. Did not Mr. Pitt, by the 
force of his eloquence, raise himself to bo 
the prime minister of England f 2. A rich 
man^s «on— generally begifis — ^where his 
father left ofi; and ends—where his father 
hegan-^pennyless. 3. A proneness to talk 
01 persons, instead of things, indicates a 
narrow, and superficial mind. 
The world— may seom me, if they choose ; I care 
But little for their seojjiings : I may sink 
For moments; but I rise again, nor shrink 
From doing — ^what the faithful heart inspires : 
I will not flatter, fawn, nor crouch, nor wink 
At what high mounted wealth, or power desires ; 
I have a loftikb aim— to which my soul aspires. 

Be humblo^esm thyself u> scan ; 

JTnoto— PBIDS— was never made for man. 
6. Where there is emulation — there will be 
vanity; and where there is vanity, there 
will be folly, 7. Each man has his proper 
standarcT to jigAt under, and his peculiar <2u(y 
to perform : one tribe's office — ^is not that 
of another: neither is the inheritasiee tbe 
same. 

I wander— by the mountain's side. 
Whose jMoJb— reflect the parting day, 

Or stoop— to view the river glide 
In silvery ripples— on its way. 

The turf is greeny the sky is bltUf 
The sombre trees— in silence rest, 

Save where a foti^Mer— rustles through 
The drooping/o/ia;0— to his rust; 

Yet one thing— 'Waiits the pilgrim there^ 

A kindred sout, the sceru to share. 
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390. RsYisioN. Before entering on a con- 
mderation of the Inflections, and other higher 
modifications of voice, the pupil is again ear- 
nestly solicited— to review all the principles, 
that have been brought forward; especially 
an that relates to Accent, Pauses, Emphasis, 
and the alphabet of music, or the eight notes ; 
and, in this revision, be careful not to con- 
found one principle with another,' as stress 
with quantity, high sounds with loud ones, 
and Unv ones with feeble. Remember, that 
stress is a quick blow, or iekrtus of the voice ; 
quantity — length of sound ; high sounds— on, 
or above the sixth note; loud ones— halloo- 
ing ; low sounds— on, or below the third note ; 
feeble ones, softly, as from weakness. Prac' 
tiee the examples, till you make them^ you, 
and produce on yourselves and others, the de- 
sired effects. 

330. I came to the place of my birth, and 
said; "The friends of my youth— where are 
theyl" And echo answered,— " Where?" 
2. When the Indians were soUcited to emi- 
grate to the West, they replied ; What ! shall 
we say, to the bones of our fathers— Arise ! 
and go with us into & foreign land ? 

The tndy lovely- 
Are not ihefair, who boast but of outward grace, 
The nought, but beautiful of form and face; 
They — are the lovely — they, in whom unite, [light, 
Earth's fleeting charms — with virtue'^s hbavenlt 
Who, iho' they wither^ — ^yet, with/flMfed bloom — 
Bear their aU of sweetness— Id the tomb. 

IfoteS. 1. Sach is the eardtu and ignorant maimer in 
wUch many bave been pennitted to eomt np, Instead of being 
towgW np, that it will often be found neeenaiy to ose a varitbf of 
Beans to become divested of bad AoNCt and tbeir awusf usnect. 
8. Probably tlie hmgt suffer more than any other part of the 
body, by being cooped op in a small cavity. To enlai^ the chest, 
ride-wiae, practiee the eleration of the elbows to a horizontal plane 
Murly level witti flie aboalden, and coomience gently tapping the 
bnsetM«Mentlieshoalden,theendBofthe fingers of both hands 
being nearly together; and then, during the exercise, strilce back 
(ram the stermm toward each dioolder, drawing the bands far- 
ther and brther apart, till the cndsof the fingers reach the ann- 
pilB, and even out on ttie arm, without d/qnessing the elbows: 
try it, and yon will see and know. 

Anecdote. Flying To i not From. Some 
years ago, a person requested permission of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, in England, to fly from 
the spire of his church. The good bishop, 
with an anxious concern for the man's spiri- 
tual, as well as temporal safety, told him, he 
was very welcome to fly to the church; but 
he would encourage no one to fLyfrom it 

THK BITTTXRFLT. 

ChUd of the sun! purstu thy rapturous flight, 
Bfinglii^ with her thou lov'ff— in fields of light ', 
And, where the flowers o( Paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragrant neetar — ^from their cups ofgoid, 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
IBxpand — and shut — ^in silent ecstasy. 
Yet, wert thou once a worm, a thing, that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought atomi, and slept j 
And s%teh^-\% man.; soon, from his cellof e2ay, 
To burst 9l seraph— m the blaze of day. 



ProirerlM. 1. Prirfe— is the greatest enemy 
to rtaaon ; and discretion — the great opposite -of 
pride. 2. The Ufise—ihape their appard to the 
body; the |7roud— shape their body to their appa- 
rd. 3. A sound ^nd vigorous mind, in a healthy 
body, is an invaiucMe possession. 4. farpervnes— 
is the mother of the arts. 5. He, is never tired of 
listening, who wishes to gain knowledge. 6. Bet* 
ter cormder for a day, than repent for a year. 7. 
Economy — ^is the foundation of liberoiity, and the 
parent of independence. 8. Use no tobacco^ if you 
would be decent, dean, and healthy. 9. The path 
of literature is more difficult, than that which leads 
to fortune. 10. That which is wdl done, fs twice 
done. 11. Of a little— toiEw a little. 12. A hasty 
man— never wants ufoe. 

Providence. If a man lets his hand he ^ 
in the ice, it is highly probable Providence 
will ordain it to be frozen ; or if he holds it 
in the^c, to be burnt. Those who go to sea, 
Pro^'idence will sometimes permit to be 
drowned; those, on the other hand, who ne- 
ver quit dry ground, Providence will hardly 
suffer to jyefish in the sea. It is therefore 
justly said, " Help yourself, and Heaven will 
help you." The truth is, that God has helped 
us from the beginning; the work of the 
master is completed; and, so ihr as it was 
intended to be so, perfect; it requires, there- 
fore, no further extraordinary aids and cor- 
rections from above ; its further development 
and improvement in this world is placed in 
our own hands. We may be good or bad, 
wise or foolish, not always perhaps in the 
degree which we, as individuals, might 
choose, were our wills perfectly free, but so 
far as the state of the human race, imme- 
diately preceding us, has formed us to decide. 
Vaxietles* 1. Is animal, or human mag' 
netism, true ? 2. When the spirit is deter^ 
mined, it can do almost anything; therefore, 
never yield to discouragement in doing, or 
getting, what is good and true, 3. What 
temptation is greater, than permitting yoimg 
persons, and especially yoimg men, in this 
degenerate world, to handle much money, 
that is not their own. 4. £xhibit such an 
example in your dress, conversation, and 
temper, as will be worthy of imitation, 5. 
We often hear it said, "that people, and 
things, are changed:^ Is it not oursehies 
that have changed 1 The heart— makes all 
around, a mirror of itself. 

Real glory- 
Springs from the silent conquest of ourtc^ces. 
And, without <Aa^— the conqueror is nought, 
But the first slave. 
7. Every word, spoken from affection, leaves 
9Ji ever kLsting impression in the mind; every 
thought, spoken from affection, becomes a 
living creation; and the same also, if no^ 
spoken,— if it be fully assented to by the m^iML 
When the stem dies, the leaf, that grew 
Oat of its heart, must perish too. 
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331. Eyxbt emotion of the mind has its 
own external manifestation ; so that no one 
emotion can be accommodated to another. 
Obseire the native eloquence of a hmigry 
child, when asking for a piece of bread and 
butter i especially, the third or fourth time ; 
and mark its emphasiSf and tones: also the 
quaHties of voice, with which it expresses its 
griel^ anger, joy, &c The manner of each 
passion is entirely different ; nor does it ever 
apply one fa^ another; indeed, children in 
their otint efforts, always make the proper 
emphe^f inJUduma, and gestures; and they 
are graceAil in all, when under the sole influ- 
ence of nature. Thus, from nature, unso- 
phistocated, may be derived the whole art of 
speaking. The author is free to acknow- 
ledge, that he has learned more about true 
eloquence, from children, and the Indians, 
and his consequent practice, than from all 
other sources, 

33X Cicero — copied, and imitated, every 
body ; he was the very mocking-\)]jd of el- 
oquence, which is his greatest distinction, 
and glory: far who so various as he; who bo 
ttveet, 90 powerful, so simply eloquent, or so 
magnificently .^otmn^:, and each, and all, by 
turns 1 His mind was a perfect pan-harmon- 
icon. Your original writer, — your original 
character, has no sympathies i he is heart- 
bound, hram-bovaid and /ip-bound ; he is tru- 
ly an od(2i/y/ he is like no-body, and no-body 
is like Aim; he ifeeds on self-adoi-ation, or 
the adulation of fools; who mistake the ora- 
cles of pride and vanity, for the inspirations 
of genius, 

333* There are same, even in this enlight- 
ened age, who affect to despise the acquisi- 
tion of elocution, and other important and 
useful accomplishments; but such persons 
are generally very awkward themselves, and 
dislike the application and practice, that are 
necessary to render them agreeable and im- 
pressive speakers. It is an old adage — ^that 
many — despise that, which they do not pos- 
sess, and which they are too indolent to at- 
tain. Remember the /oa: and the grapes. 

Anecdote. A colonel was once com- 
plaining, that from the ignorance, and inat- 
tention of the officers, he was obliged to do the 
whole duty of the regiment. Said he, <a am 
my own captain, my own lieutenant, my ovim 

comet, and" ^**Your own trumpeter, ^^ 

said a lady present 

NOW oae itiU enminf on, and fooO^ gny 
Had, in her tober Kuery, aS fliingi clad. 
aOmtee ■ccompmied; for bttut, and bbrd, 
The^ to their gnmj coucA, MeM— to theiriurf 
Wen mnk, ail, but the wakeful ndghtingdle ; 
She, all ni^ tong, her amonm cbMOfU nmg ; 
SUence— waa pUa^d. Now glow'd tbafirmammU 
With living MfqgAtrw ; Bupenu^ that led 
The etairy boat, rode MjiUeff; tintfaemoon, 
Eising in clouded nu^jettg, at length, 
JLppannt quaen, nntall^ her peerieas light, 
And 0^ Die cIcBrft ber iilTcr fiwutfle threw. 



ProT-erbs. 1. A wise governor, would raSfaer 
preserve petue^ than gain a victory. 2. It is 
sometimes a benefit, to grant favors, and at othMT 
times, to deny them. 3. An angry person is an- 
gry with himsdfj when he returns to reason. 4. 
Wherever you are, conform to the usual cim- 
loms and manners of the country. 6. To encourage 
the untporthy, is to promote vice. 6. Ingratitude 
to the beneoolent — ^generally ends in disgrace. 7 
Esteem virtue, tho' in a. foe: abhor vtM, tho' in a 
friend. 8. The more one speaks of himself, the 
less wiOii^ is he, to hear another talked aboin. 
0. Nature— in always content with herself. 19. 
Form your opinions of a person, by his guestiom, 
rather than by his ansvfers. 11. Say — can tois- 
dofn^— e'er reside, with passion, etivy^ hate, or 
pride? 12. In a calm sea, every man is pilot 13. 
A good /t/*e— keeps off wrinkles. 

Delvt* There is nothing — more to be 
dreaded, than debt : when a person, whose 
principles are good, unhappily falls into this 
situation, adieu to all peace and comfort. 
The reflection imbitters every meal, and 
drives from the eyelids refreshing sleep. It 
corrodes and cankers every cheerful idea; 
and, like a stem Cerberus, guards each ave- 
nue to the heart, so that pleasure does not 
approach. Happy ! thrice happy ! are those, 
who are blessed with an independent compe- 
tence, and can confine their te;an/5 within the 
bounds of that competence, be it what it may. 
To such alone, the bread of life is palatable 
and nourishing. Sweet is the morsel, that is 
acquired by an honest industry, the produce 
of which is permanent, or that flows from a 
source which will not fail. A subsistence, 
that is precarious, or procured by an uncer- 
tain prospect of payment, carries neither 
wine nor oil with it Let me, therefore, again 
repeat, that the person, who is deeply involv- 
ed in debt, expenences, on earth, all the tor- 
tures, the poets describe to be the lot of the 
wretched inhabitants of Tatarus, 

Varieties. 1. Is not a want of purity, 
the cause of the fickleness of mankind ? 2. 
A man's character is like his shadow, 
which sometimes /o^tou;«, and at others, pre- 
cedes him ; and which is occlsionally longer, 
or shorter, than Ac is. 3. Admiration — sig- 
nifies the reception and acknowledgment of 
a thing, in thought, and ctff'ection, 4. We 
should have good roads, if all the sinners 
were set to mend them. 6. The world is a 
hive, that aflbrds both sweets, and poisons, 
with many empty combs, 6. All earthly en- 
joyments are not what they appear f there- 
fore, we should discriminate ; for some are 
sweet in hopes, but, in fruition, sour, 7. Or* 
der — is the sweetest, most pcie{fic, regular, 
and delightful melody : the first motion is 
one, and the end is one: fhefbuU end is the 
similitude of the beginning, 

Sdf alone, in nature— rooted^iMf, 
Attends xa first, and leaves tia—Aut 
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334U iCTiACTioirs. Tbese are the rising 
tnd falling aUdes of the voice, tenninating 
on a hisher, or lower pitch, than that on 
which it commenced; being continuwis from 
the radical, or opening fuUnesa of voice, to 
the vanish, or terminating point; and not 
disereU, as the seven notes are. In the in^ 
Umations, the voice steps up or down, by 
discrete degrees; but in the inJUctions, it 
gUdes up or down, by continuous degrees. 
The piano, organ, 6cc^ give discrete degrees; 
the harp, violin, &G., continuous degrees. 

335« The following sentences may be read, 
with either the falling, or the rising inflec- 
tion; and the pupil should determine, from • 
the »efue,&c., the o^'ec^ of the question. 1. Is 
not good reading and speaking a veiy rare 
attainment? 2. How are we to recover from 
the effects of the fall ? 3. Are we natually 
inclined to evil or good? 4. Is it posst^^ for 
man to save himself? 5. Who is entitled to 
the more honor, Columbus,oi Washington? 
6. Which is the more us^ul member in so- 
ciety, the/ar»Mr, or the mechanic ? 7. Ought 
there to be any restrictions to emigration? 
8. Win any one, who Imows his own heart, 
trust himself? 

330» The inflections — may, perhaps, be 
better understood, by contrasting them with 
the monotone ; which is nearly one continued 
sound, without elevation, or depression, and 
may be represented by a straight horizontal 

Bne, thus ; . In the use of the 

tractions, the voice departs firom the mono- 
tone, and its radical, in a continued elevation 
or depression, two, three, five, or eight notes, 
according to the intensi^. of the affirmation, 
interrogation, command, petition, or nega- 
tion } which are the five distinctive attributes 
of the vital parts of speech. 

337* SOUCS OF KAlf'S CHARACTERISTICS. 

His position is naturally upright ; he has free 
use of both hands: hence, he is called the 
only ^too-handed animal : the prominence of 
his chin, and the uniform length of his teeth, 
are peculiar: he is, physically, defenceless, 
having neither weapons of attack nor of de- 
fenee: his ikcial angle is greater than that 
of any other anunal ; being lh)m 70" to 90** : 
he has generally the largest brains : he is the 
only animal that sUeps on his hack : the only 
one that laughs and weeps; the only one 
that has an articulate language, expressive 
of ideas : and he is the only one endued with 
reason and moral sense, and a capacity for 
religion ; the only being capable of serving 
God intelligibly. 

MILTON. 

Thy $Md—Mmn like a «far— and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst arrne*— whose sound was like the Mo, 
Fuf—M the naked htavens^ majesUe,Jree. 
8o didst tboa irotMt— on Itfil't common way, 
In cheerfal godHntss; and yet— thy kmrt 
The knolUst duties— on herself did lay. 



ProverlM. 1. As you sow, you shall wsp. 
2. Betray no trusty and divulge no secret. 3. Chide 
not severdy, nor puiii.«h hastily. 4. Despise none, 
and despair of none. 5. Envy cannot see; igno- 
rance cannot judge. 6. Gossiping and lying, ge- 
nerally go hand in hand. 7. He, who swears, 
distrusts his own %Dord. 8. It is not easy to lofte 
those, whom we do not estsem. 9. Labor brings 
pleasure f idlenes$-^-pain. 10. Many a true word 
is qx>ken in jest. 11. He who serco— is not frm. 
12. First come, first served. 13. When gold speaks, 
all tongues are silent 

Ais«edot«« Don*t know him. Lord Ae/- 
son, when a boy, being on a visit to his aunfs, 
went one day a hunting, and wandered so 
fkr, that he did not return, till long after dark* 
The lady, who was much alarmed by his ab- 
sence, <eo/de(i him severely ; and among other 
things said ; I wonder Fear did not drive you 
home. ^Fear," replied the lad, "I donH 
know himS 

Progress «r Soeiety. Whoever has at" 
tentively meditated— on the progress of the 
human race, cannot fail to discern, that there 
is now a spirit of inquiry amongst men, 
which nothing can stop, or even materially 
eontroL Reproach and obloquy, threats and 
persecution, will be in vain. They may inn 
bitter opposition and engender violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of research. 
There is a silent inarch of thought, which no 
power can arrest, and which, it is not difficult 
to foresee, will be marked by important evento. 
Mankind were never btfore in the situation in 
which they now stand. The press has been 
operating ui)on them for several centuries, 
with an influence scarcely perceptible at its 
commencement, but by daily becoming more 
palpable, and acquiring accelerated force, it 
is rousing the intellect of no^ion^/ and happy 
will it be fbr them, if there be no rash inters 
ference with the natural progress of knoW' 
ledge ; and if by a judicious and gradual 
adaptation of their institutions to the inevit- 
able changes of opinion, they are saved from 
those convulsions, which the pride, pr^udices 
and obstinaey of a few may occasion to the 
whole. 

Vsurletles* 1. A good totfe — JB like a 
snail. Whyl Because she keeps in her own 
house: a good wife is noHike a snaiL Whyl 
Because she does not carry her all on her 
back: a good wife is like a toum clock. 
Whyl Because she keeps good time: a 
good wife is not like a town clock. Why 1 
Because she does not speak so loud, that t^ 
the town can hear her : a good vnfe is like an 
ecAo. Why! Because she Apeafetf when spo- 
ken to : a good wife is not like an echo. Why ^ 
Because she does not tell — all she hears. 
Ye maidens fair— consider 10«B, 
And look both shrewd, and sly, 
Kre rev'rend lips^ make good the knot, 
Your teethr—yriU ne'er unite 
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338. IirrxscTioirg. An anecdote may 
serve to present tliis important branch of our 
subject, in a light easy to be understood by 
all. An elderly gentleman asked the author, 
if he thought it possible for him to learn to 
sing ? He was answered in the qgimuUvoe, 
provided he Ujved music, and was anxioue to 
learn. His voice was qaiteJUxible, and va- 
ried, in conversation, and he used aU the 
notes of the scale, except ttuo» It was 
thought, upon the spur of the moment, to 
get the old man a little angry, (and after- 
wards beg his pardon,) in order to induce 
him to slide his voice through the octave : the 
cflfort was suceestful / and with much feeling, 
he again asked, " Do you say sir, that (1) J— 
can learn to sing? an old man like me?*^ 
carrying his voice from ihe first to the eighth 
note, on 1, sing, and me. Just then difinend 
came in, to whom he observed, with incred- 
ulous surprise, mingled with a little con- 
tempt, — ^**He says /can learn to sing:" and 
his voice fell from the eighth to the^«^ note, 
on J. 

339* No one can read the following sen- 
tence of ors, even in the common manner, 
without any regard to inflections, and not 
give the word before or, the rising inflection, 
and the one irfter it, the falling inflection ; 
and the reader's ear must be the judge. 
Good, or bad; true, or false ; right, or lorongs 
this, or that ; boy, or girl; man, or woman; 
male, or female; land, or water; over, or 
under; above, or below ; btfore, or behind ; 
wUhin, or without ; old, or young ; strength, 
or we^fkness; fine, or coarse; one, or two ; 
you, or /,• well, or ill; kind, or unkind ; 
black, or white; red, or green; rough, or 
smooths ; hard, or soft ; straight, or crook- 
ed; long, or short ; round, or square ; fat, 
or lean ; swift, or slow ; up, or down. If 
the reader does not satisfy himself the first 
time, let him practice on these phrases till he 
does, 

840. RxAniire. The purposes of reading 
are three : the acquisition of knowledge, as- 
sisting thcL memory in treasuring it up, and 
the communication of it to others : hence, 
we see the necessity of reading aloud. The 
ancient Greeks never read in public, but reci- 
ted from memory ; of course, if we wish to 
succeed as they did, we must follow in their 
footsteps. How much better it would be, if 
clergymen would memorize those portions 
o#the Bible, which they wish to read in 
public/ But it may be said, that the task 
would be a severe one : true, but how much 
more effect might be produced on themselves 
and others : and then to have a large part, or 
the whole, of that blessed book, stored up in 
the mind, for use here and hereafter ! 
The business that we love^ we raise bettme. 
And go to— with deU^hi, 



Proirerlm. 1. The remedy Is oAen worse 
than the diuase. 2. To him that toitts, ways are 
seldom wanting. 3. A voe&Ataianeed miud — ^will 
resist the pressure of adversity. 4. Be always on 
your gtutrdj against the advices of the wicked, 
when yon oome in coniaet with them. 5. Blessed 
is he, that readeth, and understandeth what he 
reodeth. 6. Take it for granted^ there can be no 
exeeOenee, without labor. 7. The rich man is often 
a stranger to the quiet and content of the pocr man. 
8. Beware of gatliering scorpions, for this, or the 
future world. 9. There is no general rule, with- 
out exceptions. 10. Every light— is not the sun. 
11. Never b^-angry— at what you caimot hdp. 

. Aneedote. Use of Falsehood. A Jury^ 
which was directed by the Judge, to bring in 
a certain prisoner guiUy, on his own cortfes* 
sion and plea, returned a verdict of **Not 
OuHiy ;" and offered, as a reason, that they 
knew the follow to be so great a liar, they 
did not believe him. 

Talent. One man, perhaps, proves misei^ 
able in the study of the law, who might have 
flourished in that of physic, or divinity ; an- 
other — ^runs his head against the pulpit, who 
might have been serviceable to his country at 
the plough; and a third — proves a very dull 
and heavy philosopher, who possibly would 
have made a good mechanic, and have done 
well enough at the useful philosophy of the 
spade or anvil. 

Varieties — in the Uses qf Inflections. 1. 
Is genuine repentance founded in love, or 
fear? 2. Can we intentionally offend a per- 
son, whom we truly love ? 3. Have not angel- 
ic, as well as satanic beings, once been men, 
and women, on some of the countless earths 
in the universe ? 4. Has any one actual sin, 
till he violates the known will of God, and 
wilfully sins against his own conscience? 
5, How can the Red man be forgotten, while 
so many of the states, territories, moun- 
tains, rivers and lakes, bear their names ? 6. 
Since decision of character can be acquired 
by discipline, what is the best method to ac- 
quire iti The firm resolve — to obtain that 
knowledge, necessary for a choice, and then 
to do what we know to be right, at any, and 
every peril. 7. What places are better adaj)- 
ted than theatres, in their present degradar 
tion, to teach the theory and practice of fash- 
ionable iniquity ? 8. What is a more faiths 
ful, or pleasant friend, than a good book ? 

Wbn yoa mournAilly riTet-<-your fear-laden ejres, 

That bave aeen the last lunset of Aope— pass away, 
On wmt brtsht oib, that aeenu, through the still sapphire ikff. 

In btnOy and iplembir, to roll on its way: 
Oh remember^ thii earth, if beheld tiom afar, 

Would seem wrapt in a Aalo— as dtar Mi. as hnght 
Am the pure silver radiance— enshrining yon ttar, 

Where your ^pbit^-h eaferly toarinf to-night 
And at this T«7 monwrU, periiapa, some poor liMa% 

That iM aching utAbteakbtg in that diHant eplmn, 
Gazes down on this dork toorU, anl longs to ^bpart 

Inuaiti own dmiuU home, to a ir^gMer one Acre. 
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S41* Th:b Rtbtfo Iim.scTiOF(0. TUb 
indicates that the voice glides upward oon- 
tmuously, on the more important words. Ex. 
Do you say that / can learn to singi Are 
yon going to town to-dayl Is he a good 
va&D. 1 Do you 16 ve and pr&ctice the truth ? 
Is it your desire to become Useful? Do you 
wish to become a good riader, apiakerf and 
tinger? Is there not a dififerenoe between 
w&rds, thoughts, ajid feelings? 

94Si* ThkxxModxsofExistswoi. May 
we not appropriately contemplate our bodies, 
and our mindSf as consisting of ^Aree degrees, 
each having its own legitimate sphire? Is 
not each like a three story ho^ise, with three 
successive eaits of apctrtmenis, which may be 
called — the lower, the middle and the uj/per? 
Are there not three vital degrees of the body, 
the abdominal, the thoraeie, and the eneephf- 
aUc ? And does not the mind consist of as 
many degrees, called seient\fie, rational and 
tj^edtuous? or, natural, spiritual and heat/' 
enly? Is therenotinusjasitwere^atodder 
reaching from earth to hean/eh? Shall we 
not ascend, and descend upon it, and thus 
take a view of both the worlds in which we 
liv6 1 But win not the material part soon 
die, and the «w^-live/orfr'er ? Then does 
not wisdom say, attend to each, according to 
its impor^tance ? Are we not wonderfully 
madd? Doth our soul know it right welH? 
And win we praise our Redeemer, by doing 
kiswUr? 

343. On examining cAi^eZren, in an unper- 
verted state, and all animals, it win invariably 
be found, that they use the lower muscles tor 
breathing, and producing sounds. Who is 
not aware that children wiU halloo, aU day 
long, without becoming hoarse, or exhausted 7 
And how often it is the case, that parents wish 
their children to caU persons at a distance, be- 
ing aware that they have themselves lost the 
power to speak as fbrmerly. Now aU that is 
necessary to be done, by such individuals, is to 
retrace their steps to truth and nature. Re- 
member, that examples, in this art especiaUy, 
are better than precepts : rules are to prevent 
faults, not to introduce beauties; therefore, 
become so /ami/tar with them, that they may 
govern your practice involuntarily. 

Anecdote. Gold Tills, Dr. Goldsmith, 
having been requested by a wife, to visit her 
husband, who was melancholy, called upon 
the patient, and seeing that the cause was 
poverty, told him he would send hun some 
pXUs, which he had no doubt would prove 
^fficacUms, He immediately went home, put 
ten guineas into a paper, and sent them to 
the sick man: the remedy had the desired 
^ect, 

StMjneJOT*— ov0fum9— what eonjldmee— builds ; 
And he,who d ares but <fou5t when there's no ground, 
Is neither to Mmsti^, nor oAcn— «>und. 
16 



XrH o'vei'iM. !• Good mtutfun are sore to ptf^ 
core respeeL 2. Se^-eonedt makes opinion tbsU' 
note. 3. Knowiedge is the mind's tnasure. 4. 
Make the bat of a bad bargain, 5. Never spiak 
to dtetic9, nor Uskn to Mroy. 6. Paffiim— is ever 
the enemy of tnoh. 7. Prefer h$s, to unjust gain ; 
and solid »eiu€, to wit. 8. Quit not eerfamly for 
hope. 9. Ji99>M in the »M(A, and «fiatntatn it 10. 
8kk not aAer the failings of others, 11. Might^ 
does not make rigkL 12. ZXinnity— cannot be d«- 
Jined. 13. Deride not the ut^ortunaU. 

PlUlosophy. PAitoM>pAy, so &r from de- 
serving contempt, is the glory of human na- 
ture. Man approaches, by contemplation, to 
what we conceive of celestial |7t»rt/y and ea> 
cellence. Without the aid of philosophy, the 
mass of mankind, aU over the terraqueous 
£:to&e, would have sunk 'vELSlaxery and super* 
stiiion, — the natural consequences of gross 
ignorance. Men, at the very bottom of so- 
ciety, have been enabled, by the natural 
talents they possessed, seconded by ihvorable 
opx)ortunities, to reach the highest improve-' 
ments in phUosophy; and have thus lifted 
up a torch in the valley, which has exposed 
the weakness and drformity of the castle on 
the mountain, from which the oppressors sal- 
lied, in the night of darkness, and spread 
desolation with impunity. Despots.- the 
meanest, the basest, the most brutcU and ig» 
norant of the human race, who would have 
trampled on the rights and happiness of men 
unresisted, if philosophy had not opened the 
eyes of the sufferers, cdiown them their own 
power and dignity, and taught them to despise 
those giants of power, as they appeared ihro^ 
the mists of igrwrance, who ruled a vassal 
world with a mace of iron, liberty — ^is the 
daughter of phflosophy ; and they who de- 
test the offspring, do an that they can to vilify 
and discountenance the mother. 

Varieties. 1. What is humUiiy, and 
what are its effects? 2. Vice-stings us, 
I even in our pleasures f but virtue — consoles 
us, even in am pains. 3. Cotcordtf— die many 
times; the valiant — never taste of death but 
once. 4. True friendship is like sound 
health i the value irfit is seldom known tin it 
is lost. 5. Young folks teU what they do ; old 
ones, what they have d(me ; and fools, what 
they uHU do. 6. Men's evil manners Uve in 
brass; their "vir^uef, we write in sand. 7. 
The natural effects of (4) Jideliiy, (5) clem- 
ency and (6) kindness, in governors, are 
peace, good<m^, order and esteem, on the part 
of the governed. 8. Never make yourself 
too /ttt/elbr the sphere of dti/y; hat stretch, 
and expand yourself to the compass of its ofr- 
Jeets. 9, (4) Friends, (6) Romans, <6) coun- 
trymen — ^lend me your earsf I come to bury 
Cesar, not to praise him. 10. An truth^^ 
are but ibrms of heavenly foves/ andaU/o^ 
sUies — are the ftxrms of irtfbmtil loves. 

If you would ezoel in arts, excel in industry, 
L 
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844U iKTLXCTioirs. 0x16 very encourage 
ing feature of our interestmg subject is, that 
•U our principles are drawn from nature, and 
are therefore inherent in every one ; the grand 
design is to develop our minda and Itodties in 
aeeordanee with these principles ; which can 
be done, not hy silently reading the work, 
or fhinking about its contents g but, by |Mt- 
iienty persevering practice: this, only, can 
enable us to overcome our bad habits, and 
bring our voices, words, and mind into har- 
mony, so that the externals may perfectly 
correspond to the internals, 

845. 1. Is there aught, in iloquence — 
that can warm the heart t She draws her 
fire from natural \magery. Is there aught 
m poitry — to enliven the imagination? 
Th^re — ^is the secret of her pbwer. 2. Do 
you love to gaze at the (3) sUn, the (4) moon, 
and the (6) planets t This affection con* 
tains the science of astronomy, as the seed 
—contains the future tree. Would a few 
vence — duty, on tea, for raising a revenue, 
nave ruined the fortunes of any of the^mer- 
icans f Nd! but the payment of on^ penny, 
on the principle it was demanded, would 
have made them — sltives. 

846. Invalids — ^will find the principle, 
and practice, here set forth, of great service 
to them, if they possess the strength, and 
have the resolution, to adopt them ; and they 
will often derive special aid by attempting to 
do something : for the mind, by a determina- 
tion of the tviU, can be brought to act ui)on 
the nervous system, in such a way, as to start 
the flow of the blood on its career of hecUth, 
and strength; and, ere they are aware of it, 
they will be ready to mount up as with the 
wings of an -eagle, and leave all care, and 
trouble, and anxiety on the earth. Let them 
try it, and they will see : persevere. 

Anecdote. The Cobbler. A cobbler, at 
I^den, who used to attend the pubUc dts- 
putations, held at the academy, was once 
asked if he understood Latin, ^ No," rephed 
the mechanic, '* but I know who is wrong in 
the argument" « Htnv 7" replied his friend. 
*« Why, by seeing who is angry first" 
Lift up thine eyes, afflicted soul ! 
From tarth — lift up thine eyes, 
Though dark— the evening shadowt roll. 

And daylight beauty — dies ; 
One sun is set—a thousand mort 

Their rounds of glory run, 
Where sdtnet leads thee— to exi^ore 

In every star — a iun. 
Thus, when some long-loved contfort ends, 

And nature would deipatr, 
PottAr— to the heaioen of heavens ascends, 

And meets ten thousand there ; 
First, faint and tmaU, ihm, dtax and hngU, 

They gladden all the ti^oom. 
And sfara, that seem but jwtntt of lighi^ 
The rank of turn assume. 



ProverlM. 1. The &o<(y contains the imwMi^ 
tools of the mind; master your tocAi, or you will 
be a bad uforkman. 2. Here, and there ; or, this 
world, and the next, is a good subject for reflection. 
3. An artist lives everywhere. 4. The body — is 
the tmoge, or type, of the sotd; and the soul is 
visible, only through it. 5. Never refuse a good 
offer, in hopes of a better one ; the Jirst is certain; 
the last is only hope. 6. A promiseuous and su- 
pei^fiaal study of books, seldom yields much solid 
information. 7. Tho' ruin ensue, jusOu must 
not be tri/Wnfifltf. 8. Those things become us bat, 
that appertain to our simation in Ijfe. 9. Bros- 
psriiy'^ntoxieates and disturbs the mind : adversi. 
ty—subdues and amdiorates it 10. The stnmgest 
symptoms of wisdom in us, is being sensible of our 
foUies. 11. A good man— is not an object of fear. 
12. Friendship — ^is stronger than kindred. 13. 
Sin is sin, whether seen or not. 

Duelling. We read, in Swedish history, 
that Adolphus, king of Sweden, determining 
to suppress these fiilse notions of honor, is- 
sued a severe edtc^ against the prac/ice. Two 
gentlemen, however, generals in his service, 
on a quarrel, agreed to solicit the king's per- 
mission, to decide their difiisrence by the Unvs 
of Aonor. The king consented, and said, he 
would be present at the combat. He was at- 
tended by a body of guards and the public 
executioner, and before they proceeded to 
the onset, he told these gentlemen, that they 
must fight tiU one of them died. Then, turn- 
ing to the executioner, he added, do you im- 
mediately strike off the head of the survivor. 
This had the intended ejfect! the difference 
between the two ofiicers was adjusted, and 
no more challenges were heard of in the army 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Varieties. 1. Oh ! who can describe wo- 
man's love, or woman's constancy. 2. Can 
the immortality of the soul be proved from 
the light of nature y 3. If the sculptor could 
put life into his works, would he not resem- 
ble a good orator ? 4. Can we be too zealous 
in promoting a good cause? 5. Are mtro- 
eles the most convincing evidences of truth? 
6. Is it not very hard to cherish unkind/ee/- 
ings, and thoughts, without showing them in 
unkind words and actions ? 7. Are theatres 
— beneficial to mankind? 8. Ought any 
thing be received, without due examination ? 
9. Do you wish to know the persons, against 
whom you have most reason to guard yoiur- 
self 1 your looking-glass will reveal him to 
you. 10. If a man is in earnest, would you 
therefore call him a. fanatic. 

They ate sleeping.' TTAo are sleeping ? 

Captives, in their gloomy eeOs ; 
Yet sweet dreams are o'er them creeping, 

With their many-colored spells. 
AA they Umo— again they tiasp them; 

Feel a«^o»n— their long-lost >oys/ 
But the A(Eu(e— with which they grasp then^ 

£very fairy form destroys. 
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9#T* ^Ths pAUnre IimxcTioir Q) in- 
dicttles^tbAt the ^oe glides downuKirtb, 
ooQtinaously, on the more important words. 
1. « Where are you going? S. Of what 
are yon tkinking? 3. Who sendeth the 
itarfy and the latter rain ! 4. What things 
are most proper for youth to leain 1 , Those 
that they are \o VMcticCy when they enter 
upon the stage dtadion. 6. Be alwt^s mre 
you are rig^, then go ahead/* 6. Begin^ ; 
be bold, — and venture to be wise .• He who 
defers this work, from day to day, Does on a 
riyer^s brink expecting, <toy, Till the whole 
Ureamj that at^ him, shaiu be gofi«,— That 
rtifw, and rtm», and ever witi run on. 7. I 
do not so much request, as demand your 
attention. 8. Seek the trtlth for its own 
sake, and out of love for it ; and vfhen found, 
embrace it, let it cut where it t&tJ// ror it is 
sM power Atl, and fnu«^ prevail. 

848. Never begin, or end, two «ttee«««tv« 
sentences on the same pitch: neither two 
lines in poetry; nor two members of a sen- 
tence ; nor two words meaning different 
things; if you doy it will be monotonous. 
The 3d, 4th, or 5th note is the proper pitch 
for commencing to read or speak ; the/orce 
must be determmed by the oeeasion, the size 
of the room, the sense, &.C. If we are in 
the middle of the pitches, we can rise or fall 
according to circumstances ; but if we begin 
too high, or too low, we shall be liable to 
extremes. Look at those of the audience at 
a medium distance, and you will not greatly 
err in pitch. 

349. Mbntal Philosofht— treats of 
the fiiculties of the human mind; their laws 
and actions, with a general reference to their 
use and cuUivation. It teaches, that the 
two constituents of mind — are the will and 
the UNDERSTANDiiro ; the former is the re- 
ceptacle of all our affections, good, or ewl; 
the latter, of all our thoughts, true or false. 
Phrenohgy^may be considered, to a certain 
extent, as the highway to the philosophy of 
mind ; but it is not a evae guide, being found- 
ed on the philosophy of effects, instead of 
that of causes; as is the case with all the 
sciences : Iwnce, it cannot be depended on. 
To judge righteously of the subject of mind, 
we must have the whole man; which in- 
'woXybb phrenology, physiology, and psycholo- 
gy: all of which must be seen in the light 
of TRT7TH, natural, and spiritual. 

Anecdote. Ehymetry. When queen 
Elizabeth visited the town of Falhenstene, 
the inhabitants employed their parish clerk — 
to versify their address : the mayor, on be- 
ing introduced, with great gravity mounted 
a three legged stool, and commenced his 
poetical declamation thus: — *' O mighty 
fueen. Welcome to Falhenstene!" Elixa- 
heth burst out in a loud roar of laughter; 
and, without giving his worship time to re- 
cover himself, she replied, "You great /oo2, 
Get off that ffooZ." 

Keep compaDy with the unu and fowl. 



pMyrerba* 1. £;pfleeA—ts the image of odioii. 

3. SupentUion^is the spleen of the soul 3. Sus- 
pect a tdMeanr, and tnothim not 4. Suspicion 
—is the passion of \xm Jrisndsh^. 6. 8wm are 
the tlumben of the virtuous. 0. Sqfs is he, who 
■erves a good eonseienes. 7. Never do a soeaa 
action. 8. Set not too hnh a value on yoor own 
abOitim, 9. SimpU ditt makes AeoMy ekHdrm. 
10. Sneer not at that yoa caniiot bival. 11. The 
bmt answer to a liaudei^is silence, 19. Fie*— is 
infamous in every body. 

Gmnpasstonu Comoassum*— >i8 an emo- 
tion, ofwhich we ought never to be asham^ 
ed. Graceful, particularly in youth, is the 
tear of sympathy, and the heart, that melta 
at the tale of wo; we should not permit ease 
and indulgence to contract our aifections, 
and wrap us up in a selfish enjoyment. But 
we should accustom ourselves to think of 
the distres^s of human life, of the solitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weepiuff 
orphan. Nor ought we ever to sport with 
pain and distress, in any of our amusements, 
or treat even the meanest insect with wanton 
cruelty. 

VarietiMu 1. What does the tree of life 
signify, and what the knowledge of good and 
evil, and what the eating from them? 2. 
What heaps of the ruins of a former world, 
are piled up to form the substratum, and 
surface, of the one we inhabit t 3. Why is 
the Caucasian, or European race, so mtgni- 
tory and unsettled in its habits and propen^ 
situs, while the African race^ seems dis- 
posed to stay at home, contented, and happy t 

4. Where, m the brain, is the determma- 
tion of the mind, when we think intensely t 
Is it not where phrenologists locate causal- 
ity t 5. Whyis the eye used to represent 
wisdom? 6. TTAoknoweth, (says Solomon,) 
the spirit of man, that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast, that goeth downward t 
7. Why is a circle — used to represent eter- 
nity t 

TEX DTmO CHBIBTIAlf TO HIS SOUL. 

Vital spark— o( heavenly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, Hng'^ring^ flying, 
Oh, the pain, the blise— of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish— into life. 
Hark! they whisper; angds say, 
" Sister spirit come away.^ 
What is ihis—absorits me quite ; 
Steals my »m««r,— shuts my eight, 
Drowns my spirits,— drvws my breath f 
TW me, my soul, can i*m— be death? 
The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heaven — opens on my eyes! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : — 
Lend, lend your vnngs! I mount! Ifiy ' 
. O grave! where— is ihy victory? 

death! tehere— is ihy sting? 

1 hate to see — a shabby book. 
With half the 2«va— torn oat, 

And used, as if its owiMr^-thougfat 
Twere niade--lo toss abouL 
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S§0* IvFLBcnoNS. The reader sees that 
the rising inflection is used, when questions 
are askeo, that may be answered by ye*, or 
no; also, in cases oSdouht and uncertainty: 
and that the falling inflection is used, when 
questions are asked that are not thus an- 
swered ; and in all cases of strons affirma- 
tion. Some authors seem not to nave no- 
ticed the distinction between a rising injlec' 
Hon of the voice, and a simple suspension 
of it, when there is a continuation of the 
sense. Let us not rely too much on the in- 
fiectionsj to enable us to give variety, but 
on the different pitches of voice: the jformer 
gives artificial variety, and the latter^ a 
natural one. 

3A1* 1* Accustom yourself to submit, on 
^U occasions, (even in the most minute, as 
well as the most important circumstances in 
life,) to a sm^Uy present evU, to obtain a 
greater, distant good. This will give de- 
cision, tone, and energy to the mind ; 
which, thus disciplined, will often reap vido- 
ru — ^from defeat, and honor — ^from repulse* 
Having acquired this invaluable habit of 
rational preference, and just appreciation, 
start for the prize that endureth forever. 2. 
The man, whose house is on fire, cries — 
Fire/ fiiieM! FIRE^!!! yrith the falling 
inflection: but the roguish boy, who would 
raise a false alarm, cries, Fvri,fire, Jiri, 
with the rising inflection. 3. This is an 
(6) open, (4) honarabh challenge; why are 
you (6) siUnt? Why do you (5) prevari- 
cate? I (6) insist upon this point; I (5) 

ge you to it: (4) press it; nay, I (3) de- 

3A*J. The END , the causb and the effect, 
are the three distinct things, which follow 
each other in regular and successive order; 
for every thing, in this world, and in the 
other, proceeds according to these degrees: 
hence, intelligence — properly consists in 
knowing and distinguishing them, and see- 
ing them in their order. Illustration: the 
end of man is the love of his will; for what 
one loves, he proposes and intends: the 
cause with him is the reason of the under- 
standing; for the end, by meatis of the rea- 
son, seeks for mediates, or efficient causes: 
and the efect is the operation of the body 
from, zxii according to, them. When these 
three are exhibited m act, the end is inward- 
ly in the cause, and thro"* the cause in the 
meet; wherefore, they co-exist in the effect. 
Hence, the propriety o{ judging every one — 
by his worhs; that is, by hta fruits: for the 
end, or the love of the will, and the cause, 
or the reason of his understanding, are to- 

S ether in the effects; which three constitute 
be whole man. 

Oh howjwer 
Beeins the rich gift of ^ mtta, when it lies, 
liike the adventuitnu bird, that hath om-flown 
His ttrmffk— apon the $ea, omHtum-wrecked— 
A thing— 4he Ihrush might pity, as ihe silt, 
Brooding in quiet, on her lowly nest. 



I Proverbs* 1. Through the asr, we mtistlbd 
access to the heart. 2. Hunger makes every kind 
of food acceptable. 3. Death— is the finishing 
stroke in the picture oCltfe. 4. The remembranea 
of labors performed, and dUfieidtiei overcome, is al- 
ways ogreetMe. 5. The labors of the studera are 
sweeter, the farther he proceeds ; because his heart 
is in them. 6. Always yield to the truth. 7. The 
improvement of the mind is of the first iny;>ortanee. 
8. Beware of going into the way of temptatUms : 
many have been ruined, merely by looking on, to 
see how others do. 0. Tricks and treaehertf are 
the practice of foob. 10. The proper study of 
mankind—is man. 11. Promote virtuous eommu- 
nieaOon. 12. An ape— is ridiculous by nature; 
mm— by art and study. 13. Flattery— is a very 
fashionable art. 

Aneedirte. Old Habits. The duke de 
Nivemois was acquainted with the countess 
de Rochefort, and never omitted going to 
see her a single evening. As she was a 
widow and he a widower, one of his friends 
observed to him, it would be more conven- 
ient for him to marry that lady. *' I have 
often thought so," said he, " but one thina 
prevents me ; in that case, where should 7 
spend my evenings V* 

Promises. If mromises — from man to 
man have force, wny not from man to too- 
man f Their very weakness is the charter 
of their power, and they should not be in- 
jured because they can t return it. 

Varieties. Educational Questions. 1. 
What are the rights and duties of the fami- 
ly, and of society at large, respecting the 
educAUon of children t 2. To what sort and 
degree of education can any human individ- 
U8d, as such, lay daim, mdependently of 
fortune, or any other distinction ? 3. How 
far should the education of a child be rc^- 
kUed, according to bis natural capacities, 
and how /or should external circumstances 
be permitted to affect it ? 4. What are the 
chief obstacles to a more general education 
of the poor; and what are the leading errors 
committed in this greatest of all charities, 
so far as it extends at present t 5. What 
are the diieferron committed in the educa- 
tion of the wealthier classes, and by what 
means can the education of both poor and 
rich be made to produce, in the course of 
time, a more harmonious state of society t 

6. How far, hitherto, has Christianity been 
allowed to influence education, and by what 
means can the difficulties, arising from dis' 
tinetions among christians, be obviated in it f 

7. Who will satisfactorily answer these im- 
portant questions t 
« Prom the birth 



Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 

That not in humble, nor in brirf delight, 

Not in the fading echoes ofrerunan, 

Power^s purple robes, nor pleasured flowery lap, 

The toul— can find enjoyment; but from these 

Turning, disdainful, to an equal good, 

Thro' all th' ascent of things— enlarge her vCns, 

Till every bound — at length— shall disappear, 

And infinite pe^«fum— close the scwm." 
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859. PBSCXBiiro Pbihciplxs. The sooner 
the pupil begins to rely upon bis oum re- 
sources and experience, tbe better; and he 
should not forget, that he must make himself 
an elocutionisL Hence, the importance of 
his seeing, rationaUy, and feelmg^ in his in^ 
TOOsf «on/, tbe iruih^ or falaehoodt of the 
principles here unfolding. Let every exam- 
ple be thoroughly mastered; and, to prevent 
the growth of bad habits, in readingt speak- 
ing and singing, let him often review; as 
well as pay special attention to the varieties 
of illustration, that are to be found on every 
page. 

353. 1. It is too to^e— 4o urge oH^eetums — 
against universal educations for the finmtains 
—of the great tieep— are broken up, and a 
flood of information, (4) theologiealf (5) sden- 
tyie, (4) ekfU, and (6) literary, is carrying all 
before it; fining up the valleys, and sealing 
tbe (6) KoviTTAiir-tops: a spirit of inquiry 
has gone forth, and sits brooding — on the 
mind of man. 8. Music — should be cultivat- 
ed, not as a mere sensual gratification ; but, 
as a means of elevating, and improving the 
affections; ennobling, purifying, and exalt- 
ing, the whole man, 3. Bewco^ — of a re- 
morseless thirst for the acquisition of riches; 
rather — than deliver up yourself in execraUe 
devotion to Mammon, mount the ladder of 
the most dangerous ambition,'— even tho' it 
were planted on the ptedpiee, and leaned 
against a cloud, 

3fl4. Political PHiLosorBT— includes 
all theories and general vietvs of government, 
with adescription of the forms, and the prin- 
ciples on. which they are founded, and the 
modes in vrhichtbeytue administered. This 
study rests on the basis of natural law, or 
Justice; and therefore, presnpposes a know- 
ledge of ethics ; it requires enlarged and ele- 
vated views of human nature, and the 
constitution of society; with the means by 
which virtue may be diffused. Justice en- 
forced, and order preserved throughout the 
community: it is alike important to the 
statesman, the legislator, and the private 
e^en. 

Anaedote. Howard^s Opinion qf Swear- 
ers, As he was standing, one day, near the 
door of a printing-oSioe, he heard some 
dreadful volleys of oaths and curses irom a 
public house opposite, and, buttoning his 
pocket up before he went in the street, he said 
to the workmen near him, ^ I always do this 
whenever I hear men swear, as I think that 
any one, who can take God?s name in vain, 
can also steal, or do anything else that is bad," 
Hopt, of all passions, mot$ hefiriends as here : 
Passions of prouder name— befriend ns ka. 
Joy—hna her Uan^ and transport— hn her dtath: 
Hope^ like a cordial, innocent^ though stror^, 
Man's heart, at Ofiee, imptntt— and serwut. 



Prov-erlMu 1. P«rt0rerafM»— overcomes all 
difficulties. 3. Instruction^ by example, is quick 
and 0^eetual. 3. We are only in the morning 
starlight of the arts and seieneea. 4. Knowledgs is 
not obtained in a momertt. 5. ApoUe^s bow— was 
not always bent 6. 12ea*o»— is not the test of 
truth: it is only the organ, through which we see 
truth. 7. No one is so well qualified to rtde, as 
he, who knows how to obey. 8. Beauiy—iB Uke 
the flower of spring: bat vtrttM— is like the stars 
of Aeooen. 9. Vain persons are fond o{fne things 
10. Beapeet, and contempt, spoil many a one. 11. 
ScMfM— outlive their rqmtaiion. 12. When sorrmo 
is asleqt, wake it not 

Iimeonlos. And what was it, fellow-eitl- 
zens, which gave to our La Fayette his spot- 
lesafame? The loye of liberty, What--haa 
consecrated his memory— in the hearts of 
good menP The love of liberty. What — 
nerved his youthftil arm with strength, and 
inspired him in the morning of his days, with 
sagacity and counsel? The living love of 
liberty. To what — did he sacrifice power, 
and country, and freedom itself? To the 
horror of licentiousness; to the sanctity of 
plighted/ai/A; to the love of /ider/y protected 
by law. Thus, the great principle of your 
revolutionary /crfAcra, of your pilgrim sires, 
the great principle of the age, was the rule of 
bis life: The love of liberty — protected by 
law. 

Varieties. 1. When a lady receives the 
addresses of a gentleman, who is in the ha- 
bit of tippling, how is she to determine, to 
what extent his protestations should be set 
down to himself, and how much passed to the 
credit of ardent spirits ? In other words, how 
much is of love, and how much of alcohol? 
Suppose she test it, by the pledge of total aif 
stinenee? 

*Tis not the /oes,— His not the form,-^ 
Tis not the A«oft— however warm; 
It is not these^ tho' alt combined, 
That wins true love : — ^it is the mind. 
Canst thou believe thy j)n»pA«,— (or, what is more,) 
That Power, which made thee, (8) APfn thy prophet, 
WiU (with impunity,) let pass that breach 
Of sacred faith, given to the royal Gredet 
How (3) jnar! bow (8) ridt! how (4) dbjtd ! 
How (0) auguMtlhiiw (4)compKetttelh»w(f)%oenaaMktma 
Bmrifi) patting, BSfWlo made Vim ntdbl and 
Cmttertd in hii nake— sudi stiange extranetl 
fVhat aufrtatnt my lifb ? or tahat datroy f 
Ab (6) angePt arm— cant tnatch me from my gravt t 
Icfiont of angela— cant eor^bu m« time. 

My mother^s voice ! how o/ier^— creeps 

Its cadence— o^et my k>nely hams. 
Like Aeo/tnf^— sent on Wings of «feep, 

Or ifeto— 10 the unconsciousyfotMn. 
I eanH forget her melting prayer, 

Even while my pulses— ma«I/y Ayy 
And in the still, unbroken air, 

Her gentle tones come— stealing by,* 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me— at my mother^s knee ! 
l9 
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355. These Inflections may pass through 
2, 3, 6, or 8 notes, according to the intensity 
of the feeling* Ex. 1. *^ Do you say, that [1 1'Z] 
can learn to sing ! 2. Do you fay that [IJ'd] 
can learn to aingl 3. What! do you say 
that [irsicanlearn to sing 1" Reverteihe 
inflection; hegin at the top, and go doton. 
4. He said [8"n] can learn to nng, not 
you'." Thus, you see that the voice may 
9tep up or down, hy discrete degrees, or gHde 
up and down, by continuous degrees. 6. 
•* To whom the goblin, fUll of wrath, replied : 
(1) Art thou that (3) traitor (4) angel ? (8) art 
th )n he who first broke peace in heaven, and 
(6)/ai/A,tLUthen(8)uHB]ioK£Hl (9) Back 
to thy punishment—fcUse fugitive, and to 
thy speed add wings s lest with a whip of 
scorpions, I pursue thy ling'ring ; or with 
one stroke of this dart, strange Koinror seize 
thee, and pangs unfelt before." In speaking 
this sentence, use all the eight notes. 

356. In reading the first example, the 
voice glides from \bid first to the third note ; 
because there is no feeling : in reading the 
second, the voice glides from the frst to the 
fifth note ; because there is some feeling, and 
consequent earnestness s and in the third 
example, the voice glides from the tonic, to 
the octaves because there is a great deai of 
feeling : in the/our^A example, the voice be- 
gins at the top, or eighth note, and glides 
down to Vae first i because there is a conse- 
quent change of thought and action. In the 
fifth example, the voice commences at 1, in 
a harsh tone, and goes on gradually ascend- 
ing to angel i then it recedes, and then goes 
on rising still higher on faith, tJidhighest on 
unbroken i when it begins to descend, m an 
unyielding and gradual way, to the close, in 
a manner that no t/oords can describe. 

857. Do not the bees, (says Quintillian) 
extract honey from very different flowers and 
juices? Is it any wonder that Eloquence^ 
(which is one of the greatest gifts heaven has 
given to man,) requires many arts to perfect 
it ? and tho' they do not appear in an ora- 
tion, nor seem to be of any use, they never- 
th^as afibrd an inward supply of strength, 
snd are silently felt in the mmd: without 
all these a man may be eloquent, but I wish 
to form an orator; and none can be said to 
have €Ul the requisites, while the smaUeat 
thing is wanting. 

Aneedote. Good Works. The Russian 
embassador at Paris, made the Abbe L'Epee 
a visit, and offered him a large sum of mo- 
ney tlurough the munificence of the empress. 
The Abbe declined, saying, ** I receive gold 
of no one ; but if the empress will send m^ 
a deaf and dumb person to educate, I shall 
consider it a more flattering mark of dia* 
Hndion.^ 



PitnrerlMi. I. AneeU heari-^tai make any 
doctrine falne, in its ovm view. 3. Bad books 
are fountains of vtee. 3. Comply ehee^uUy, when 
necetflity enjoins it 4. Dopatf^— blunts the edge 
of industry, 5. Diou61e-4ealing— is the index of a 
base spirit, 6. Every otce wars against nofMftf. 7. 
Friendship— i% ofien stronger than kindred 8. 
Chod intentums — ^wiU not justify eoil aetioru. 0. 
In order to learn, we most pay undivided attmi' 
turn. 10. Mental gifts-'Often hide bodily tft/inrai- 
ties. 11. Lawing—i% ver}* costly. 12. The world 
is his, who enjoys it 13. Poverty— is often an 
evil eoufweOor. 

Despotism. AU despotism, whether 
usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence* 
We regard it as the most grievous ummg 
and tn«r<tf to the human race. But, towards 
the hereditary despot^-vre have more of com- 
paxskmibanindigmUion. Nursed and broH 
up in delusion, worshiped from his cradle, 
never spoken to in the tone of fearless truth, 
taught to look on the great m4iS8 of his fellow- 
beings as an inferior race, and to regard de^ 
potism as a law of nature, and a necessary 
element of social life; such a prince, whose 
education and condition almost deny him the 
possibility of aequiring healthy moral feeling 
and manly virtue, must not be judged severe- 
ly. Still, in absolving the despot-r-ttom much 
of the guUt, which seems at first, to attach to 
his unlawfiil and abused power, we do not 
the less account despotism a ummg and a 
curse. The time for its fall, we trust, is com- 
ing. It cannot Ml too soon. It has long 
enough wrung from the laborer his hard 
earnings; long enough squandered a na- 
tion's wealth on its parasites and minions; 
long enough warred against the fireedom of 
the mind, and arrested the progress of truth. 
It has filled dungeons enough^ynHh the braioe 
and good, and shed enough of the blood of pa- 
triots. Let its end eome. It cannotcome /oo 
soon, 

Tadetles. LWhatiseducoEHtm, andwhat 
are the best means for obtaining iti 2. Why 
are diamonds valuable? because of their 
scarcity ? 3. Why are professional men in- 
different poe/« ? is it because, as the bounda- 
ries of science enlarge, the empire of ima- 
gination is tHminished? 4. In what does 
true honor consist! 6. TamerUme boasted, 
that he governed men by four great arts ; 
viz : bribery, amusement, diversion, and sus- 
pense: are there no Tamalanes now, think 
you? 6. Is there any alliance between ge- 
nii** and poverty ? 7. If we leave the path 
of duty, shall we not be liable to run into the 
patlv of danger? 8. Are there not some, 
who would make void the word of God, by 
their own traditions? 9. Is it not a most 
important part of a teacher's duty, to imbue 
the minds of his pupils, with the love of all 
goodness and truth ? 
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358« The InJUdiom have great inflacnce 
in escpresting, or perverting the sense, ac- 
cording as mey are correctly or tncorrectly 
made. 1. In the retirement of a collsos 
— I am unable to suppress evil thoughts / how 
difficult then, to do it, amidst the world's 
temptations/ 2. The man who is in th» 
daily use of ardent (6) spirits, (4) if he 
should not become a (3) drunkard, (6) is 
in dangct? of losing his (5) health, and (6^ 
th&racter. The mtng- inflection on drunkara, 
would imply that be must become one, to 
preserve his health and character. 

359. Apply the principles to the follow- 
ing, according to the feelings and thoughts, 
and their ottjects, 1. But (6) mercy — is (6) 
above — ^this sujired sway; (4) it is entkron- 
edr—m the (5) hearts of kings; it is an (6) 
attrHmte — (1) of God himself. 

Loot, hope,— aad joy, &ir PUasunft tauUng tnin; 
BpOe, feoTy vod grirf, itM fuailj ol Pa^', 
Then, mixBd with art, and to doe teiOMlf eoafiaed, 
i mmJHl a in —flie bakmee of 



How to BMke madne$»—beanit^til, and cut, 
(fyw eiring daadf, and thoughtt,) a. heavenly Attf 
or wonb, lace mnfaotiu, dacxling (is they paaad,) 
ne cyei^ which oW Omb ahfld (iorr, >WiitfiK aad /M. 

Thy word9—h^ sncb a meltliiKjIlow, 
And spoke ottmtk—ao gwetUf well, 

Tbey dropped— (lU^o Aea««m*« serenest snow,) 
And all was (6) brifktiuut-^h^n they fell. 

3641. iHDiTciiro DxsBASx. There is no 
doubt, that the seed of a large number of dis- 
eases are sown in ehUdhood and youth; and 
especially in our progress in obtaining what 
is called, an sducatioit. The bad habits of 
position in and out of school, and our un- 
healthy mode of living, contribute very es- 
sentially to the promotion of various disrases ; 
particularly, dyspepsia, Hoer and lung com- 
plaints, and headaches. Hence, we cannot 
be toe toatehful against sitting in a crooked 
position, nor too prudent in eating, drinh- 
ing, and sleepingj as well as in our dotkmg, 
and our ^lodging apartments. Let us put 
forth every effort in the performance of our 
duties, be they physical, intelleciual, or moroL 

Anecdote. A Swiss Retort. A French 
qffieer, quarrelling with a SuHsSt reproached 
him with his eountry*s vice of flatting on 
either side for money f "whflewe French^ 
men;* said he, « fight tor honor." « Yes, sir," 
repUed the Swiss, ** every one fights for that 
he most wants.** 

Called a hUsrinf to intaerit. 
Blest, and richer blessings merit : 
CHve, and morB shall yet be given ; 
Love, and »erve, and look for Heaven. 

WoaM betng- end— with our expiring kreatK 
How soon miefortune would be puflfed away ! 
A trifling 8b<ick— flhrives us to the dast ; 
But the existence — of the immortal soul^ 
Wkturitf*s dark road— perplexes still. 



Pro-rerbs. 1. The best way to see Diotiif 

light— is to put oat our ovn. 2. The jwmmI— 
shall be abased ; bat the At(m6l«— shall be exalui. 
3. As long at yoa and truth agree, you will do 
well. 4. ^o one is born for himself alone, bat 
for the teofdd. 6. Rely not too much on the 
torehes of ethers; light one of yoar ow». 6. 
Divest yourself of envy, and lay aside all unkind 
feelings. 7. If youth knew what age would 
crave, it would both crave and save. 8. A 
speaker, without energy, is like a lifeless statiu. 
9. i>eep— and intense feeling— lie at the root of 
eloiiuonu. 10. Ck)ndemn no one, without a can- 
did hearing. 11. Think more, and speak Use. 
12. Follow the dictates of rea«o». 

Haaf-Murder. That father, says the 
learned Baudier, who takes care to feed and 
clothe his son, but neglects to give him such 
aceomplishmenis as befit his capacity and 
rank in life, is more than Aa^ his' murderer ; 
since he destroys the better part, and but eon^ 
tinues the other to endure a life of shame. 
OiaU the men we meet with, nine 'out of ten 
are what they are, good or evU, useful oinot, 
by their education; it is that, which nuikes 
the great difference in mankind : the little, or 
almost insensible, impressions on our tender 
in&ncy, have very important and lasting 
consequences. 

Varieties. 1. Send your son into the 
world with good principles, good habits, and 
a good education, and he will work his way. 
2. How absurd to be passionate yourself, and 
expect others iohe pUidd. 3. Why is n<;ear^ 
ing — like a ragged coat? because it is a 
very bad habit. 4. Can there be any virtue, 
without true piety ? 5. Why is rebellion — 
like dram-drinking 1 because it is inimical 
to the constitution. 6. Why do white aheep 
— Aimish more wool than black ones! be- 
cause there are more of them. 7. Why Is one 
who is led astray, like one who is governed 
by a girl? Do you give it up! because he 
is misled, (Miss-led.) 8. Ought there not to 
be duties on imported goods, to encourage 
domestic manufactures ? 9. Are not physics 
and metaphysics inseparably joined ? if so, 
what is the connecting /tnfc .? 10. Isit right, 
under any circumstance, to marry for money? 
1 1. Is it right to imprison for debt ? 
I can find cou^ort-^n the words and looks 

Of simple hearts and gentle souls ; and I 
Can find companionship— in ancient hooks. 

When, lonely, on the grassy htlls I lie, 

Under the shadow— of the tranquil sky ; 
I can find music— in the rushing brooks. 

Or in the songs, which dwell among the trtet, 

And come in snatehes— on the summer breeia. 
I can find trea««re— in the leafy showers. 

Which, in the merry avtama-time, will fU\ i 
And I can find strong love— in buds Rndjtowora, 
And beauty— in the moonHght*s silent hours. 

There's nothing, nature gives, can fhiil toplsas^ 
For there's a common Joy- pervading aU. 
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SCI* A Bpeaker — may calculate, before- 
hand, (so far as humtm agiency is concerned, 
and other things being equal) the ^ed of a 
certain ^ortt by adapting the manner to the 
matter^ as well sb ti farmer can in raising a 
eropj by using the proper means* As a 
stringed instrument, when touched at given 
points, inAJIibly produces certain tunes / so, 
the human mind, when touched by certain 
modulations, and corresponding sentiments, 
as inlaUibly receives certain impressions. 
But a speaker, singer, or writer, who thinks 
much of himself, is in danger of being for- 
gotten by others. If he takes no sincere and 
heatfeU delight in what he is doing, but as it 
i« admired and applauded by his audience, 
disappointment will be his portion f for he 
cannot long succeed. He who would be 
great in the eyes of others, must first learn to 
be made nothing in his own. 

369. Exs. of the ' and \ 1. Did you say 
yis, or no ? Shall we cr6uon the author of 
tiie public calamities t or shall we destroy 
himi 2. Beware of ignorance and sloth, 
and be guided by wisdom. 3. (2) Are they 
Hebrews? Are they all Hebrews? (4) 
Are they Hebrews from Palestine? 4. 
What does the word person mean? That 
which consists in one's own silf, and not 
any part or quaUty in another. 6. Is not 
voater the best and safeet of all kmds of 
drink? 6. NATURE-^-and (4) Rsasoit-^ 
answer — yes. 7. The mind---is its own 
place ; and, in itself, can make a heaxenr^ 
of h^; or A^// of hedven. 

Good n a wK- in man, or woman, 

b tbe immadbitejhoal of their aoHlrf 

Who itetli ny puTN^ ateals tnulk, 'tii loniitMnf, noMniff 

'TwM mint, tit M(, and bu been alave to ttoMiomb; 

Bat te, who filchM from me my food name, 

Bobe me of Ma< which not mrieiket Mm, 



Wktirt is the true man's /atAer-Iand 1 
Is it— where be, by chance, is horn 7 
Doth not the yearning «ptrt<— scorn-^ 
In such scant bordert to be spann'd % 
O, yes ! hu father-land most be- 
As the blue JkMven^-MPuie—and free, 
Aneedote. A Q^aker, who had a great 
horror of soldiers, on seeing one jump into 
tiie Thames, and sa/oe a person who was 
drowning, said on the occasion, ** I shall al- 
ways be a Quaker; but soldiers are good 
ereaiures:* 

fThat is it, Man, prevents thy Qod, 
Prom making thee his blest abode f 
He says— he loves thee, wills thee heats*. 
And for thy good'^htLS bleeringe given. 
I'U teU thee— *Tis thy love of self. 
Thy love of r«2«— thy love of pelf. 
Bind thee to eartJk— and all her tofs, 
And robe thee— of substantial joy«. 
Beaiveu'e ^otM— are not so highly arched— 
As prinee^e palaeee ; they who enter there. 
Must go— upon their hues. 



FroirerlMu 1. New tmef, demand new meas" 
uree, and new men. 2. Pride— either finde a de- 
sert, or makes one. 3. Want of feeling, is one of 
the woret faults ofUoeution. 4. He, thatcoteAM at 
iii«r« than belonge to him, deserves to loee what 
be hoe. 5. DaoAt— associate us with the (Aiidfc- 
ing, and give as the material of thought. 6. 
Either be eUent, or speak what is better than si- 
lence. 7. He, who resolves to amend, has Ood, 
and aiZ good beings, on his side. 8. If you would 
have a thing kept eeeret, never tell it ; and if you 
would not have any thing told of yon, never do 
h. 9. The ehorteet answer— is doing a thing. 
10. JVtetu2«— got without deeert, will be lost with- 
out a eauee. 11. Never speak what is not true. 
12. If it is not deeemt, never do it. 

SeUUlu&ess. The se{fish — look upon 
themselves, as if they were all the world, 
and no man beside concerned therein ; that 
the good state of things is to be measured by 
/A«ir condition; that all is uxll, if they do 
prosper and thrive ; all is i^, if they be disap- 
pointed in their desires and projects. The 
good of no man, not of their brethren, not of 
iheii friends, not of their country, doth come 
under their consideration. 

VsurleUcs* 1. If tM Ibel well, shall we not 
try to make others feel sol 8. May not the 
constitution be ii\)ured by over-nursing, and 
the mind unnerved, by being prevented from 
relying upon its own resources? 3. Is it 
expedient to wear mourning apparel? 4. 
Does curiosity, or love of truth and goodness, 
induce you to study history? 6. Has the 
study of the classics, an immoral tendency? 
6. Who would be an old maid, <Mr an old 
bachelor? 7. WhaAia Botany? Thescienoe 
of Plants. 8. Can friendship'^xyit with- 
out sympathy? 9. Is a free or despotic 
government, more conducive to human hap' 
piness? 10. Ought not human no^tire— to 
be a cAt<f study of mankmd t 11. Are gold 
and silver mines, on the whole, beneficial to 
a nation 1 12. Is it right, to oblige tLj'ury to 
give a unanimous verdictl 

TBI aiBLS--^W01TBT OF ALL AGCSPTATIOH. 

This little »M»— I'd lather own. 

Than all the gold and geme. 
That e'er in m/onareh^e coffers shoae. 

Than all their dimdeme. 
Nay, ware the mm— one ehryeoUte, 

The MftA^a golden ball. 
And diamonde all the etars o{ night. 

This book— were worth them all. 
Sere, He who died on Calvary^e tree. 

Hath made that promiee— blest; 
"Ye heavy-2a</em, come to me. 

And I will give you rest. 
A bruised reed— I will not break, 

A contrite heart — deepise ; 
My burden*s light, and all, who take 

My yoke, shall win the skiee l» 
The humble man, when he receives a mrong. 
Refers revenge — to whom it doth belong. 
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863. IifTLXcnoirs. Although there are 
gi^en rules, Ibr making these inflections, or 
slides of the voice, either up or down, yet 
it ^u>uld be borne in mind, that every sen- 
tence, which has been read with the upwtard 
sbde, can, under other circumstances, be read 
oonectly with the doumuMzrd slide: the^fue 
governs everything here, as in emphaais, 
£x. 1. Are you going to toufn? 2» Are you 
going to touM? 3. Whi/ did you speak to 
herl 4. fF%y^ did you speak to her 1 6. Do 
youAedrmel & Doyou Ae^rmel In the 
^nt ezamplB, we have a simple, direct ques- 
tion; in the ateondy the same form of tM>rd», 
but so spoken, as if one said, I wish to know, 
fXMtfioeiy, whether you go to town ; so of the 
rest Thus you see, the sense, the o^'ec^, the 
intention determines the manner. 

364. 1. Some poets may be compared to 
others f but MiUon and Shakapeare are tn- 
oomparahle. 2. He, who considers himself 
witef while his wiedom does not teach him to 
•acknowledge the Lord, is in the profbundest 
ignorance. 3. We see the efflseta of many 
things, the eauaes of but fewi experienee^ 
therefore, is a surer guide than imaginaiionf 
and inquiry than eor^eeture, 4. It is the in- 
dispensable dutyt and the inalienable righif 
of every rational bemg, to prove all things, 
and holdfast that which is good. 

Get bat the trwtft— once uUenA, and Ms likA 
A fJttr, new-born, that drops into its pkte$f 
And vdiich, onee circling its placid roond, 
Not aU the tomalt of the mnhr-cKa shake. 

365. The nearer your delivery agrees with 
the freedom and eaae of common duoot»r«e, 
(if you keep up the dignity and Itfe of your 
subject, and preserve propriety of expression,) 
the more Just, natural and agreeable it wUl 
be. Study nature,' avoid qffeetaium, and 
never use art, if you have not the art to eon- 
eeal it : Ibr, whatever does not appear natural, 
is neither agreeable xkor persuasioe, 

Aneedoto. A brutal teacher, whipped a 
a little boyt ibr pressing the hand of a little 
girl, who sat next to him at school. After 
which, he asked the child, *< Why he squeezed 
the girl's hand!'' ** Because," said the little 
ibUow, ** it looked so pretty, I could not help 
it." What punishment did the teacher de- 
al 



TECS XPITAPH. 

Here resu his head—^apon the lap of earfft, 

A yotcfft— to/offune, and to/ama— uilknown : 
Fair Sctmee— frownM not on his humble btrth. 

And JkfiBlandtoly— markM him for her oum. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul tinetn; 

Hm»en—^d. a recompense— as Utrgdy send. 
He gave to mt»Vy all he had— a tear; {frimd. 

He gain'd from AeorVi (*twaa oA be wish'd)— a 
l^ofarthgr seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his/mttties from their dread abodt^ 
"There, they, aHke, in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his Fathn, and his €hd. 
17 



Prorerlis. 1. If is much easier to defend the 
infiocentj than the guHtif. 9. Let the prtss and 
qMtdk, beyVw; no good government has anything 
to fear fiom paper sAot, or airy words. 3. Three 
things are necessary to make an able man,— «a- 
(Mfs, MMiy, and prattiee. A, Cultivate a spirit of 
hv toward oO. 6. Always distinguish between 
apparent truths, and rtal truths ; between ^<eft 
and eaiMM. 6. God— is best kbown and honoredt 
when his word and toorhs are best understood and 
Of^^reeiated. 7. Industry— is essential to ustftU^ 
ness, and happiness. 8. Svery one ought to do 
someAing. 0. Nothing is stationary ; and the hu- 
man /amiJy— the least of aU. 10. Mankind are 
tending to a better eondUionj or to actual exttncfion. 
11. IVeuls— knows neither friends nor Idndrsd, 
19. PAyncMMU— rarely take msdieiiM. 

"Wimdioim. of our Aneestors. If the 
*< wisdom of our ancestorti'^ — ^had not taught 
them to recogniie newly discovered truths, 
and to discard those errors, to which ignor^ 
anee ha4 given birth, we should not have 
been indebted to them for the improvements, 
which, however tvell they may have served 
their purpose for a time, are destined to be^ 
stiperseded by still more important discover^ 
ies. In the year 1616, a Florentine had th** 
presumption and audacity to assert,, contrary 
to the prevailing opinions of the learned, 
** the great, the good, and the* urise among 
nten," and contrary to the ccNsdusions o£ all 
preceding ages, ''that theeor^A rerolvjed rotmd. 
the sun,'^* and, although he was threatened' 
with death ibr his heresy, Galileo was right, 
ITwrletfM. I. What is tlie image of God, 
and what the likeness of God, into which man 
was createdl 9. What giaoe is more valui' 
able, than humUiiy? 3. Is hereditary de- 
pravUy an actual sin, m a calamity? 4. Was 
not the genius of Ar-cAim-i-des the parent of 
the mechanical arts? 6.. Did not the first 
single pair of manftind^— possess the type of 
all the distinct races of men,-^their innats 
tendency and genttM, which has, or wiU, re- 
appear in theirq^f^pf^.7 6, What is the 
meanuig of the conmiand toJllo8es,**^Seethat 
thou make all things after the pattern, which 
/ have shown thee in the Mount .?" 7. If we 
are Aardened under afflietion, does it not in- 
dicate a very bad state of mind? 8. Are 
miraeles — violations of the laws of Nature? 
9, Does not the state and character of parents 
— afibct their qffspring? 10. What is the 
conclusion of the whole matter ? Fear God, 
and keep his commandmertts. 

When Summer's heBt»-4he venkers sear, 
Through yonder shady gnoe I tread. 

Or throw me listless— down to hear 
The toifMb— make munrover head ; 

A tkousartd flowers— are blooming round, 
The " wilding bee^ goes droning by. 

And springs gush out— with lulling sound, 
And painted warbiers — linger nigh ; 

Yet ofu thing— wants the dreermer there— 

A kindred soul— the scene to share. 
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365* WaT1B» OB ClBCUXTLXXXB OF THX 

Voigb: of these, there an ttvo; which are 
called the risisig circumflex [v] and the faU^ 
ing circumflex [*•] : they are formed by the ^ 
and the ' , and are generally connected with 
the accented Towels of the emphatic words. 
Doubt, pity, contrast, grirf, auppoaition, 
compariaon, irony, implication, sneering, 
railery, acorn, reproach, and contempt, are 
expressed by them. Be sure and get the right 
feeling and thought, and you will find no 
difficulty in expressing them properly, if you 
have mastered the voice* 

366. Exs. of the rising v. 1. I may go 
to town UHnHrrow, though I cannot go to- 
ddy, 2. The sun sets in the west, not in 
the ^kast. 3. He tives in Lorkdon, not in 
New Y6rk. 4. The desire of praise — ^pro- 
duces excellent effects, in men of sibnse. 5. 
He is more a kndve, than a f6oL 6. I see 
thou hast leam'd to rat/!, if thou hast learned 
nothing hlse. 7. Better to do well lUe, than 
nJkver, 8. A pr&tty fhUaw you are, to be 
*iire/ 9. In ^Sme countries— jc^^k^er^y — ^is 
•considered a ndsfiSriune ; in Uhers — a enme, 
40. The vjSung — are slaves to nAvdiy s the 
M — ^to cuxfom. 

307« Promiscuous Examples. 1. A just 
appreciation of our duties — ^is worth any sa- 
crifice, that its attainments may cost, 2. 
IDearly do we sometimes pay fbr our tins' 
dom, but never too dearly. 3. Is not the life 
of animals dissipated at death? 4. The an- 
dentS'— had the art of singing, before that of 
writing { and their laws and histories were 
sung, before they were written, 6. This heav- 
enly Bene&ctor claims — ^not the homage of 
our lips, but of our hearts f and who can 
doubt that he is entitled to the homage of our 
hearts ? 6. If we have no regard to our own 
character, we ought to have some regard to 
the character of others. 7. Tell your invad- 
ers this; and tell them, too, we seek no 
change; and least of all — such change as 
they would bring us. 

368. We must avoid a mechanical variety, 
and adopt a natural one : this maybe seen in 
children, when relating ansrthing that comes 
firora themselves i then, their intonations, 
melody, and variety, are perfectly natural, 
and true to the object in view : let us go and 
sit at their feet and learn, and not be offends 
ed. Let us turn our eye and ear, to truth 
and NATURS ; for they will guide their vota- 
ries fight Giveiis the soul of elocution and 
music, and that will aid in forming the body, 

ceNFiBxircx, not to bx placxd in man. 
O mommtary grace of mortal nun, 
Which we more hunt fbi^than the gnutof €hd! 
Who builds his hope— in air of your fair lookt^ 
Lives like a drunken sadhr—Km a mast / 
Ready, with «Mfy nod, to tumble t 
Inio Ike ftftal lowds—of the de^. 



1. The love of stmual pleasure, is 
temporary madneu. 3. Saerj/fee— can be made 
on b€ui principles ; obedienee—ovly on good ones. 
3. Great cry and little wool; applies to those who 
promise mtidij but praetiee littU. 4. Do what you 
think is right, whatever oAers may think. 5. 
Leani to disregard alike, the praise and the cen- 
sure of bad men. 6. Covet that popularity that 
foUoufs; not that which must be run after. 7. 
What seu^ture is— 4o a block ofmarbU^ education 
is to the human mind. 8. He, who is vnioiUing 
to amend, has the deoU on his side. 9. Extensive^ 
varioiu reading, without r^UeUon, tends to the in* 
jury of the mind. 10. Proverin bear age, and arc 
fill! of various instruction. 

Anecdote. John Randolph's Mother. The 
late John Randolph, some yeare before his 
death, wrote to a friend as follows : ^ I used ^ 
to be called a Frenchman, because I took the 
French side in polities ; and though that was 
unjust, yet the truth is, I should have been 
a French atheist, if it had not been for one re- 
collection, and that was — the memory of the 
time, when my departed mother — used to* 
take my little hands in hers, and cause me, 
on my knees, to say, * Our Father who art in 
heaven.' " 

Sohool Teael&ers.'*^It is important, that 
teachers of youth, should not only be respected, 
but respectable persons. They, who are in- 
trusted with the responsible ofidce of develop- 
ing the mind, and directing the ejections of 
the young, ought to be worthy of sharing in 
all the social enjoyments of the most refined 
society ; and they ought never to be excluded 
from such participation. Yet it is scandal- 
ously true, in some parts of our country, that 
teachers, however worthy, are excluded from 
the houses of the very parents, who send 
their children to their schools. This is not 
only contrary to all republican principles, 
but is in direct opposition to the dictates of 
common sense. Wherever such a state of 
things exists, the people are but half civilizedf 
whatever pretensions wealth, and otJ^er cir- 
cumstances aiford them. 

Vsurietles. 1. Enter on the performance 
of yoiur duties, with willing hearts, and 
never seek to avoid them. 2. The hecari — ^is 
woman's world; it is there— her ambition 
strives for the mastery. 3. The object of rcc- 
reation is — ^to scften and refine, not to render 
ferocious; as is the case with amusements 
that brutalize. 4. Is capital punishment 
right ? 6. Who has done the more injury — 
Mahomet, or Constantine? 6. Is tobacco-^ 
necessary? 7. Why is the figure of a viper 
— ^used to express ingratitude ? 8. Is it right 
to go to war — on any occasion 1 9. What is 
the usual quantity oi blood — in a common 
sixed body? About twenty-Jive or thirty 
pounds, 10. Is it not singular that Pope's 
translations should be very prcfuse, and hia 
original compositions very concise? 
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369. Exs. of the fdlUng 4. 1. Who 
caies for you ? 2. He is ydur fnend, \b he? 
3. You tell me so, dd you? 4. If /were 
to do so, what would y^u say? 5. It is 
ino^ prudence, when I trust my secrets to a 
man who cannot keep his iwn. 6. You 
are a very vinae man, string, brave, pkbceabk, 
7. U you had told me Bo,perhAp8, 1 should 
have oeUeved you. 8. Sir, you are a fidL 
and I fekc you will remain so. 

370. Makitsr. What we fTieon, does 
not so much depend on tvhai we say, as how 
we say it; not so much on our words, 9m on 
our manner of speaking them : accordingly, 
in elocution, great attention must necessarily 
lie given to this, as expressive of what our 
words do not always indicate: thus, nor 
tare — ^fixes the outward expression of every 
intention and sentiment. Art only adds 
ease and gracefulness to the promptings of 
nature: as nature has ordained, that man 
shall walk on his feet, and not on his hands, 
art — teaches him to walk gracrfully* 

371* CoMBIHATIOir OF THB WaVBS. I. 

But ydu forsooth, are very wise men, deepli^ 
kdrned in the trith ; w&, w^kik, cont'^nrntp- 
ble, mlbcEn persons ; but yih^, strongs gallant, 
2. Mere hirelings, and /lme-«ervers — are al- 
ways opposed to (5) improvements^ and (6) 
wiginAkUty : so are tyrants — to liberty, and 
^MubUcanism. 3. Wisdom alone is truly 
fair ; vice, only clears so. 4. How like 
a &wning publican he looks! 6. How 
gricn you aie,tJid fresh in this old world ! 
6. Whslt ! can so yoking a thorn begin to 
pridL? 7. Mbney — ^is your suit? What 
should I sSjy to you! Should I not say, 
Hath a d6g mbney? Is it possible — a cir 
can lend three th6usand ducats? 7. They 
tell {!« to be moderate; but they, thet — 
are to revel in profusion / 

Miseellaneousw 1. Can one phenome- 
non of mind be presented, without being 
connected with another? if so, — how? 2. 
Reputation — often effects that, which did not 
belong to one's character. Make a child — 
believe that he is considered aimable, by his 
^-tendf, and he will generally become so. 3. 
Affection — ^is the continuous principle of love, 
— which is spiritual heat ; and hence the 
very vital principle of man. 4. Must not 
the first possible idea — of any individual, 
have been the firoduct of the relation — ^be- 
tween two states of the mind, in reference to 
external ol\jeets ? 

Anecdote. Banger qf Bad Company, 
St Austin compares the danger of bad com^ 
fony — ^toa nail driven into a posts which, 
after the first, and second stroke, may be 
drawn out with little difficulty f but being 
once driven up to the head, the pincers can 
take no hold to draw it out ; which can be 
done only by the destruction of the wood. 



Maxims* 1. A iMtnutef reputation is leldom 
euni. 2. ConeUiatory manners always com- 
mand ateem. 3. Never deride any <»ie*s w|/Srm^ 
des. 4. Detraction — is a sin against juttiee. 6. 
Modesty— ha» more charms than beauty. 6. No 
fear should deter us from doing good. 7. Pin not 
your faiA to another one's sleeve. 8. Reehiets 
youi^k— makes rutful age. 9. The example of the 
good is visible jiAttosopAy. 10. IVuIAp— never fears 
rigid examination. 11. Sickness is felt, but not 
health. 

Reason* As the field of true science en* 
larges, as thought becomes mow free, an in- 
quiry upon all subjects becomes more hold 
and searching ; a voice louder and stiU loud- 
er comes up from the honest and thinking 
men in Christendom, calling for ratvonaHly 
in religion, as well as in every thing else / 
calling for such principles of bibUcal inter- 
pretation, as shall show the scriptures to 
be indeed, and in truth, the Word of God. 
Every ray of truth, which has been sent 
firom heaven — to enlighten and hless man- 
kind, has gained admittance into the world 
by patient struggling and i)er8evering con' 
test. 

Varieties* 1. The words of Seneca, the 
virtuous Pagan, put to the blush — ^many a 
pagan christian. 2. When Socrates was in- 
ibrmed, that the judges had sentenced him 
to death, he replied, — ^ And hath not Nature 
passed the same sentence on them?^ 4. 
There is more eloquence, in the tone of voice, 
in the looks, and in the gestures of a speak- 
er, than in the choice of his words. 

Dear Patunee—^oo, is bom of woe, 
Patience, that opens the gate 

Wherethnnigh the soul of man must go- 
Up to each noMer state. 

IRgh natures— must be Aumler-searrod, 

With many a searing wrong. 
Law, that shocks equity, is reason's murder. 
I would not waste my spring of youth, 
III idle dalliance; I would plant rich seeds, 
To blossom in my manhood, and heBx fruit. 
When I am oU. 
Full many a gemr— of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfeUhomed eaves of ocean bear, 
Full many Kflow'^r is bom— to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Beautiful cloud ! with folds so sqft Bad fair, 

Swimming^in the pure— quiet air ! 
Thy fleeces, bathed in sunUght, while bdow. 

Thy shadow— o'er the vale moves slow : 
Where, 'midst their labor, pause the reaper train, 

As eool it como»— along the grain. 
Beautiful doud! I would I were wUh thee 

In thy calm way— o'er land and sea : 
To rest— on thy unrolling skirts j and look 

On EarA — as on an q^n book; 
On streams, that tie her realms, with silver bands. 

And the long ways, that seam her lands; 
And hear her humming cities, and the sound 

Of the great oeeon— breaking round 
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3751. Bemember, that Nataie ahhon mo- 
noicnyt or samenefls of mnindy as much u 
abfl does a vacuum. Hence, give variety in 
emphaaiattf^fleeiioru, and uwrneSyif they often 
•occur. 1. (3) iR/ipy, (6) %py, (6) %>. 
|>y p4ir! none but the (2) Mve/ (6) 
fHJn« but the (6) brave / none (8) but the 
braTedeeerve ^efHir/ 2. (8) What a piece 
of vjorh-^iB mdn / how nook in (6) reo- 
wn/ how infinite in (6) tacultixs! m (4) 
/brm, and r5) momn^, how eamress and 
(6) admirable.' in odum, how like an ar»- 
«// in apprehlknriony (4) how like a GW / 
3. Mj JuooxsKT — approTes this measure^ 
and my whole hsakt-hs in it : all that I 
have; (4) aU that I am,- and aU that I 
■ws, in thit life, I am now TwAy here to 
$tdke upon it ; and I leave off aal began; 
th't (4) nnk or n&im ,• (6) live or rflc / 
Burvive or (6^ pxrisr, — J am for the sscla- 
KATTOS-. It is my Uving sentiment, and (2) 
by the bkasine of Gody it shall be my dying 
sentiment : (5) Independence — (6) n6tv 
and Independence (9) fokstxs ! 

373. Eftsct. What is the UM of reading, 
speaking, and singing, if the proper ^ect is 
not iiroducedl If the singing in our church 
choirs, and the reading and speaking in the 
desk and pulpit^ were what they ought to 
be, and what they may be, the house of God 
would be more thronged than theatres eyer 
have been. Oh ! when will the best of truths 
be delivered in the best of manners? May 
the stars of elocution and musky be more 
numerous than the stars of heaven ! 
Because I cannot Jiattir, and speak /air, 
SfrnUe in man's /ace, anoolky deceive and eojr. 
Deck with French verde, and apish eourteef, 
I miut l>e held— a rifaicorons Snemy. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm. 
Bat thus liis simple tntfA— must be abused. 
By eUken, elf, insinaating Jaeke t 
The' plunged in iUa, and exercised in eare, 
Tet, never let the nobU mind despair ; 
When prest by doMgere, and beset by /««#, 
Heaven, its timely eueeour doth interpose, [jrri^t) 
And, (when our vvrtue sinks, overwhelmed with 
By unforeseen expetfimite— brings reiKf. 
If I here's a «t» — more dMply black than etkere. 
Distinguished from the list of eemmon crimes. 
And lei[umn-iik iteelf, and dmUji dear 
To the dark prince of JbsU— it is hffeeriey. 

Ye gentle galee, beneath my h»djf blow, 
And eefUy lay me— on the waves below. 
VTudom— took op her harp, and stood In place 
Of frequent coneonree—atwA in every gau. 
By every way, and walked in every street. 
And, lifting up bar voice, proclaimed : Be wise, 
Yafoole! be of an understanding ikeart. 
Fereake the wicked : come not near bis honee : 
Pass fry: make haste: depart, and turn away. 
Me follow— m0, whose ways are pleasantnees. 
Whose paths are peau, whose end is perfect jey. , 



Uaxlms. 1. A Atithfbl/ma^— is a strong 
defence. 2. Avoid that which you Maine in ethers. 
8. By doing nothing; we learn to do iU. 4. C0i»- 
fession of a fault, makes half amende for it. 5. 
Dependence and ebedienee, neceeearily belong to 
youth. 0. Every art— is heet Unghf by example. 
7. Great designs require great eonsideratien. 8. 
Mi^ortnne is a touchstone of friendship. 9. 
Never sport with pain, or poverty. 10. Pat bo 
fldth in tale^iearere. 

Anecdote. Point qf Law. Blackstone^ 
speaking of the right of a wife to dotaer, as- 
serts, that if tofui abide in the husband a sin- 
gle moment, the wilfe shall be endowed there- 
of; and he adds, that the doctrine was ex- 
tended very far, by Kjury in Wales, where 
Xtud father and son were hanged at the same 
time ; but the son was suppoeed to survive 
the ihther, by ap];)earing to druggie the long- 
er ; whereby he became seized of an estate 
by survivorship I in consequence of which 
seizure, his t&^0— obtained a verdict for her 
dower. 

lUel&es and Talent. Nothing la more 
common than to see station and riches — ^pre- 
ferred to talent and goodness ; and yet few 
things are more absurd. The peculiar sup^ 
riority of talent and goodness — over station 
and riches, may be seen from hence ; — that 
the influence of the former — will always be 
the greatest, in that government, which is 
the purest; while that of the latter — ^will al- 
ways be the greatest—in. the government 
that is the most corrupts so that Arom the 
preponderance of the one, we may infer the 
soundness and vigor of the commonwealth; 
but from the other, its dotage and degeneracy. 

Varieties. 1. Indolence and indecision, 
tho* not vices in themselves, generally pre- 
pare the way for much sin and misery, 2. 
If the mind be properly cultioated, it vdll 
produce a storehouse of precious /hii/s/ but 
\f neglected, it will be overrun with noxious 
weeds and poisonous plants, 3. A kind 
benefactor — ^makes one happy — as soon as he 
can, and as much as he can. 4. The only 
sure basis of every government, is in the <r/i 
fection of a people, rendered contented, and 
happy, by the justness and mildness, with 
which they are ruled. 6. As moisture is re- 
quired to the formation of every seed, so natu- 
ral truth— to the formation of first prineiples. 

They whom 
JV*ae»re*e works can charm, with Oed hisesetf 
Hold converse ! grow familiar, day by day. 
With His conceptions, act upon His ]^an. 
And form to JTte— the relish of their souls. 
Our preeeni acts, tho' eli/rhUy we pass them by. 
Are so much seed— sown for Eternity. 

The deoH eux cite aar^ptwt for hJayuiyow 
An coil inul, prndiidnf boly tottnat, 
b like a viUam with a mining cheA ; 
A gnodly appit, rotten at (he fuart ; 
O, what a jpnilj cutHdt—fiOaehocd hath! 
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3T4« As the principles of elocution are 
few and simple, and as practice alone makes 
perfect, there are all kinds of examples pro- 
vided for those, who are determined to de- 
velop their minds through their bodies, and 
become alt that God and nature — intended 
them to be. As the ear is most intimately 
connected with the qfeeiions — ihe motive- 
power of the intellect, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the student should exercise aloud, 
that the voice and ear, as well as tlra thoughts 
and feelings, may be cultivated in harmony 
and correspondence. If, then, he finds the 
task severe, let him persevere, and never 
mind it. 

375. Examples. 1. The queen of Z>m- 
mark, m reproving her son, Hamlet, on ac- 
count of his conduct towards his step-fkiheT, 
whom she married, shortly after the murder 
of the kingj her husband, says to him, ^Ham- 
let, you have your father much offended." 
To which he replies, with a circumflex on 
yott, ** Madam, (3) vAi* — have my fether 
much offended." He meant his cfum &thcr : 
she — ^his «^ep-father; he would also intimate, 
that she was aaxsaory to his father's mur- 
der; and his peculiar reply, was Uke doners 
in her soul, 2. In the foUowmg reply of 
Decxth to jSiotofi, there is a frequent occurrence 
of drcum/lexesj mingled with contempt: 
•* And reckon'st th6u tkvselfmth spirits of 
h&aven, hell-doomed, and breath'st deMnce 
here, and 8c6rn, where I reign ki7ig ? and, 
to enrage thee mdr^y — thy khig, and /3rrf .?" 
The voice is circumfiected on heaven, hdl- 
doomed, king and thy, nearly an octave. 3. 
Come, show me what thoul't rf(); woul't 
weepi vvoxxVt fight t woulH fast? woul't tear 
thyself? r\\ do't. Dost thou come here to 
whine f to outface me, with leaping in her 
gravi ? be buried quick with her, and so will 
1^; and if thou prate of mountains, let them 
throw MiiiLiONS of acres on us, till our 
^ound, singeing her pate against the burn- 
ing zoTie, make Ossa — like a toart. Nay, 
an thouPt mouthe. Ml rant as well as thoii. 
Anecdote. A clergyman, once traveling 
in a stage-couch, was abruptly asked by one 
of the passengers, if any of the heathens 
would go to heaven, "Sir," answered the 
clergyman, *'I am not appointed judge of 
the world, and. consequently, cannot tell; 
but, if ever you get to heaven, you shall 
either find some of them there, or a good 
reason why they are not there." 

Too Hlsb or too I^ovr. In pulpit elo- 
quence, the grand difficulty is to give the 
subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, 
without attaching any importance to our- 
selves. The christian minister cannot think 
too highly of his Master, or too humbly of 
hhaue^. This is the secret art which cafti^ 
votes and improves an audience, and which 
all who sie, will fancy they could imitate ; 
while many who try, will not succeed, be- 
cause they are not influenced by proper mo- 
tives, and do not use the right means. 



ProverlMU 1. Forbearance— is requisite in 
yotUk, in middU age, and in old age. 2. PeeuUoar- 
ilu9— are easily ocfutral/ but it is very difficult to 
eradteafe them. 2. Good prineipUt are of no use 
to ns, unless we are governed by them. 4. C^ 
9tMery~is the vice of a small nund. 6. Puivmefr- 
als--shine brighter, the more they are rtibbed. 6. 
iVieto-lives on very costly /a««,— its keeper's 
happiness. 7. JExirwiies— are generally Aurf^; 
for they often expose us to damage, or .render us 
ridietihus. a In the days of e^umck, always 
think of povertff. 9. Never let want come upon 
you, and make you remember the days of plenty. 
10. No one can become a good reo^fer or speaker, 
in a few wedes, or a few months. 

UTonuui* I have always observed, says 
Ledyard, that women, in all countries, are 
civil, obliging, tender, and humane; that 
they are inclined to be gay and cheerful, tim- 
orous and modest, and that they do not, like 
man, hesitate to perform a generous action. 
Not haughty, arrogant, or superciUous, they 
are full m courtesy, and fond of society; more 
liable, in general, to err than man, but in 
general, also, more virtuous, and performing 
more good actions than he. To a woman, 
whether civilized or savage, I never address- 
ed myself in the language of decency and 
Mendship, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has been often 
otherwise. In wandering through the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark; thro*«hon* 
est Sweden, and iirozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia^ and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
the women — ^have ever Deenfriendly to me 
and uniformly so ; and to aM to this virtue, 
(so worthy to be called benevolence,) their 
actions have been performed in so free and 
kind a manner, that if I were dry, I drank 
the sweetest draught, and if hungry, ate the 
coarsest morsel, with a double relish. 

Varieties. 1. When Baron, the actor, 
came from hearing one of MassiUon'^s ser- 
mons, he said to one of his comrades of the 
stage ; here is an orator; we — are only ac- 
tors. 2. iSome people — umm% themselves for 
the sake of being clean; others, for the sake 
of appearing so. 3. Of all the pursuits, by 
which property is acquired, none is prefera- 
ble to agriculture, — none more productive, 
and none more worthy of a gentleman. 4. 
It is a maxim with unprincipled politicians, 
to destroy, where they cannot intimidate. 
nor persuade. 5. Good humor, and mental 
charms, are as much superior to external 
beauty, as mind is superior to matter. 6. 
Be wise, be prudent, be discreet, and tem- 
perate, in all things. 

Patriote have toiled, and in their eountry^s eause 
Bled nobly, and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud reeonq^ense. We give in chai^ 
Their namei — ^to the sweet lyre. The hiatorie muse, 
Proud of her treasure, marehet with it— down 
To latest timet; and eeu^lure, in her turn, 
Gives bond, in e(on»— and ever-during brass, 
To guard them— and immortalise her irMf t 
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3T6« IirroiTATioirB. The intonaHona are 
opiKwite to monotones, and mean the rue and 
fall of the voice, in its natural movements 
through a sentence: they are demonstrated 
^n music, and here, in elocution. In all com- 
man kinds of reading and speaking, the voice 
should not generally rise and fall more than 
one note, in its passage from syllable to syl- 
lable, and firom word to word: its movement 
will then be gentle, easy and flowing. But 
when the passion, or sentiment to be exhibits 
ed, is powerfully awakening or exciting, it 
may rise or &11 several notes, according to 
the predominance of fueling. 

3TT. Our (6) sight— is the most (4) per- 
fect, and most (5) delightful --of all our 
senses. (4) It fills the mind with the largest 
variety of (3) ideas; (6) converses with its 
objects at the greatest (6) distance; and con- 
tinues the longest in (6) action, without being 
(4) tired — or (3) saHated, with its proper en- 
joyments. The (6) sense of (8) fislino, 
can, indeed, give us the idea of (5) extension, 
(6) shape, and all other properties of matter, 
th't are perceived by the (6) eye, except (4) 
colors, (3) At the same time — ^it is very much 
(6) straightened — and (4) confined in its ope- 
rations, to the (3) number, (4) bulk, and (5) 
distance, of its peculiar objects. 

878. When we read, or si)eak, without any 
feeling, the voice ranges between our first 
and fourth notes; when there is a moderate 
degree of feeling, and the subject somewhat 
interesting, it ranges between our second and 
sixth notes; when there is a high degree of 
feeling and interest, it ranges between our 
fourth and eighth notes; descending, how- 
ever, to the third and first, in a cadence, or 
close of the ejfort. It is highly necessary to 
keep the voice c^U)at, and never let it run 
aground f that is, let ihe feeling and thought 
keep it on the proper pitches, and do not let 
it descend to the first, or ground-note, till the 
piece is completed ; except in depressed mo- 
notony. Memorize the preceding, and talk 
it off in an easy, graceful and appropriate 
manner. 

Abstract Q,iiestlon. Which is more pro- 
bable, that OQT judgment, in respect to exter- 
nal phenomena, has been warped, by compar- 
ing their operations with those of the mind; 
or, that our metaphysical mistakes have been 
occasioned, by forming a false analogy be- 
tween its internal operations, and outward 
appearances ? 

The midnight moon— «erene1y smiles 

O'ernatuff'f soft repose ; 
No towering doud obscnres the sky. 

No raffling tempest blows. 
Now, every pcun'onp— sinks to rtttf 

The throbbing heart lies still; 
And varying schemes of /»/< 
Distract the laboring witt 



PrirrerlM. 1. A clear eonstienu fears no oe- 
ewsotion. 2. An open door will tempt a saini. 3. 
Confidtnee — iB the companion of $ueee$$. 4. 
Cruelty to a Vfoman i»— the crime of a monster. 5. 
A smart reproof is better than smooth decdl. 6. Add 
not troubU to the gn^-^om heart. 7. Affeetaikn 
—is at best a deformity. 8. Bear misfortunes with 
paiienee andfortUude. 9. A good maxim is never 
out of season. 10. Ambttton^neyer \o6ks behind. 
11. A toiee man watkts but UtOe. 12. Knowledge 
—makes no one happy. 

Anecdote. A tngtdy of ^schylus wat 
once represented before the Athenians, in 
which it was said of one ^ of the charactena, 
" that he cared more to be just, than to appeof 
so." At these words, all eyes were instantly 
turned upon Aristides, as the man who, of 
all the Greeks, most merited that distinguish- 
ed character : and ever after he received, by 
universal consent, the surname of — ** 7^he 
Just:' 

Courtesy. St Paul, addressing himself to 
christians of all grades and classes, even dovni 
to menial servants, exhorts them to be cour- 
teous. Courteousness — ^must mean, therefore, 
a something, which is within the reach of all 
sorts of people; and, in its primary and best 
sense, is exactly such a behavior, as sponta- 
neously springs fix>m a heart, warm with 
benevolence, and unwilling to give needless 
pain, or uneasiness to a fellow-being. We 
have no more right, wantonly or carelessly 
to wound the mind, than to wound the body 
of a fellow-being; and, in mon^ instances, 
the former^— IB the more cruel of the iujo. 

Varieties. 1. Some start in life, without 
any leading object at all; some, with a low 
aim, and some, with a high one; and just in 
proportion to the elevation at which they aim, 
will generally be their success.' 2. Guard 
against /rawd, and imposition; and ''forego 
some advantages, rather than gain them at a 
risk, that cannot be ascertained. 3. In the 
determination of doubtful and intricate cases, 
the nicest discrimination, and great solidity 
of judgment, are required. 4. We have an 
instinctive expectation of finding nature 
everywhere the same, — always consistent, 
and true to herself; but whence this expec 
tation? 5, Is there not something in the 
native air of true freedom, to alter, expand, 
and improve the external form, as well as the 
internal ? 6. Is not c^ffluence — a snare, and 
poverty, — a temptation.^ 7. Man is a true 
epitome of the spiritual world, or world of 
mind ; and to know himself, is the perfection 
oftvisdom. 



It came finom JBeoven,— it reignM in Eden'^s shades, 
It roves on mrtft— and every waUe invades : 
Childhood— and 0^0— alike Its influence own. 
It haunts the beggar'^e nook, the monarch's throne; 
Hangs o'er the cradle, leans above the bier. 
Gazed on old BabePs tower, — and lingers hers. 
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999* IirroiTATioirB urs Mxiodt ot 
SrxxcH. By the Jirst — ^is meant the move- 
ment of the voice through the different notes 
of the scale, As-cending and nx-Bcending, 
with an appropriate and agreeable variety 
of sounds ; by the second, an agreeable suo* 
cession of sounds, either in speech or song, 
A dull repetition of words or sounds, on 
nearly the same pitch, is very grating to the 
ear, and disgusting to correct taste ; and yet 
it is one of the most common faidts of the 
bar, the senate and pulpU : indeed, in every 
place where there is public speaking : which 
is the melancholy result of the usual course 
of teaching children to read. 

38^ EXAMPLXS VAKTIALLT XXHIBITKD. 

1. (6) Seest thou a man (6) diligent in his (6) hu- 
sinew? (6)HeshallstandbefOTe(4)fcin^«,(3) 
he shall (4) stand beibre (6) mean men. 2. (3) 
swear not by the (6) moon, the (6) inconstant 
(4) moon, (3) that monthly (6) changes in its 
circled (3) orb. 3. Said Mr. Pitt, to his aged 
accuser, in debate, (4) "But (6) youth, it 
seems, is not my (5) vnly (3) crime, (4) I have 
been accused— of (5) acting (6) a (8) theatri- 
cal parL" 4. (6) Standing on the ascent of 
the (6) past, we survey the (6) present, and 

(4) extend our views into (3) futurity, 6. 

(5) No one — ^will ever be the (4) happier, for 
(5) talents, or (4) riches, (3) unless he makes 
a right (3) use of them. 6. (6) Truths— hAyt 
(4) life in them ; and the (6) effect of that 
life is (3) unceasing expansion, 7. (6) He, 
who loves the (5) Lord, with all his (4) heart, 
and his neighbor as (4) himself, needs no (5) 
compass, or (4) helm to steer his (3) course / 
because (5) truth and (4) love are his (3) 
uruid and (2) tide. N. B. The mflections, cir- 
cumflexes, &c, commence with the accented 
vowel, which is supposed to be on the note 
indicated by the preceding figure. 

381* PrOXIBGUOUS EXAMPLXS WITHOUT 

Notation. The predominant characteristics 
of the female mind is affection : and that of 
the male mind is thought : tho' both have 0/- 
fection and thought ; hnt disparity— ^oea not 
imply inferiority. The sexes are intended 
for different spheres of life, and are created 
in conformity to their destination, by Him, 
who bids the oak — ^brave the fury of the 
tempest, and the Alpine ./lotoer — lean its 
cheek on the bosom of eternal snow, 

AlMtraot <iitestlo!n. Is not that pro- 
pensity ot the human mind, which seeks for 
a medium of communication, between two 
physical phenomena, to be traced to the &ct, 
that every admitted truth, is derived from a 
medium of knowledge j and that there is a 
ccMmection among all intellectual phenome- 
na ; so much so, that we cannot conceive a 
new idea, without a medium of communica^ 
tiool 



liaeonlcs. 1. By minding our own bnslhess, 
we shall be more ustfid, more beneoolmt^ more 
respected, and ten times happier. 2. That stu- 
dent will live miserably, who lies down, like a 
eamei, under his burden. 3. Remember, whileL 
you Uve, it is by JboJb— that men deceive. 4. A 
foolish friend may cause more kkm, Than could 
indeed the toisest foe. 5. He, who confides in a 
person of no honor^ may consider himself very 
huky, if he is not a svffertr by iv 6. The condi- 
tion of mankind is such, that we must not believe 
every smooth speedi — the cover of a kind tn<en« 
tion, 7. Who is wise ? He who learns from every 
one. 8. Who is rich? He, who is eorOerOed. 9. 
Nothing is so dumb— as deep emotion. 10. Wher^ 
there is much mystery, there is generally much 
ignoranes. 11. Catch not soon at offence. 18. 
Whoso loseth his spirits, loseth att. 

Anecdote. Choice qf a Husband, An 
Athenian, who was hesitating, whether to 
give his daughter in marriage to a man of 
fvorth with a small fortune, or to a rich man, 
who had no other recommendation, went to 
consult Themistocles on the subject **l 
would bestow my daughter," said Themisto- 
cles, ** upon a man without money, rather 
than upon money without a man." 

True Piaiooophjr — consists in doing aH 
the good that we can, m learning all the 
good we can, in teachmg to others all the 
good we can, in bearing, to the best of our 
ability, the various ills of life, and in Cf^joy- 
ing, with gratitude, every honest pleasure- 
that comes in our UHiy. 

Varieties. 1. Should not our intentions, 
as well as our actions — be good? 2. True 
love — ^is of slow growth, mutual and recipro- 
cal, and founded on esteem. 3. Graces, and 
accomplishments — are too often designed for 
beaux-c»ciung, and coquetry. 4. There is 
time for all things. 6. An individual — in- 
clined to magnify every good, and min\fy 
every evU — must be a pleasing companion, 
or partner — for life, — ^whether male or fe- 
male, 6. Knowledge — is not wisdom / it is 
only the raw material, from which the beau- 
tifld fabric of wisdom is produced; there- 
fore, let us not spend our days in gathering 
materials, and lioe, and die, without a shel- 
ter, 7. Every evil — has its limit; which, 
when passed, plunges the wicked into mis- 
ery, 8. One thief in the house, is more to be 
dreaded than ten — ^ui the street, 9. The 
more haste, generally the worst speed. 10. 
The moral government, under which we live, 
is a kingdom of uses ; and whatever we pos* 
sess, is given us for use ; and with it, the op- 
portunity said power of using it 

Thou art, O God, the life and Ught 

Of all ihi% wondrous toorld we see. 
Its glow by day, its smiU by night, 

U^re but fie/?eeltoffs— caught ^m thm; 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all Mngafair and bright are thme. 
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389* IiTToiTATiOKs CoKTiKuss. Listen 
attentively, to a person under the influence 
of nature, of his ovm feelings and thoughts : 
he relates atoriea, supports argumerUa, com- 
mands those under his authority t speaks to 
persons at a distance, utters exclamations of 
anger and rage, Joy and rapture, pours 
forth lamentations of sorrow and gritf, 
breathes affectum,Ujve, &c in different |n^e^ 
es, tones, qualities, emphasis, ii^Udian, and 
circun^Uxea, elevations and depressions of 
voice. The only possibility of success, there- 
fore, is — to get perfect control of the vocal 
organs, by practicing these principles, and 
conforming the whole manner to the sense 
and olQ'ects of the composition. 

383* iKToiTATioir jlsh Mxlodt. These 
examples are given as general guides; the 
figures refer to the notes in the Diatonic 
Scale. 1. (4) But, (6) from the (4) tomb, (6) 
the (4) voice of (6) nature (6) cries, (6) And, 
(6) in our (4) ashes, (6) live (4) their won-(3) 
ted (2) fres, 2. But (6) yonder comes, (4) 
rejoicing in the (6) bast, (6) The (4) powerftil 

(3) king of (2) day. 3. (6) Awakk! (8) 
ARISE ! (6) or (6) be (3) forever (2) fallen, 
4. (3) He expired in a (5) vidualing-houae, 

(4) which I hope (6) I (3) shall (2) not 7. 
(6) Fair (6) angel, thy (6) desire, which tends 
to (6) Kwow The vjorks of (6) God, doth (4) 
merit (3) praise, 8. (5) Such (4) honors Ilion 
to (6) H£ii lover paid. And (5) i>eaceful slept 
(4) the mighty (3) Hector's (2) shade. Note, 
Construct a scale on faint ruled paper, and 
place the uwrds on it as indicated; the same 
as notes are on the musical stccff, 

BUseeliancons. I. Beauty — is the out- 
ward form of goodness : and this is the rea- 
son, we love it instinctively, without think- 
ing why we love: but we cease to love, when 
we find it unaccompanied with truth and 
goodness. 2. Make not your opinions, the 
criterion of right and wrong: but make 
right and wrong — ^the criterion of your ac- 
tions and principles, 

F«to— bring back at eo9, 

Immaculate, the manners of the mom ; 

Something we Vumght — is bhtud^ we nsohid — 

Is shaken, we renouneed-^eturns again. 

There is no greater punishment of vice— 

Than that it have its own wiU; 

Hence, guihy^4nfemal love becomes the 

Most deadly hau. 

The irtterOy and not the deed, 
Is in our jpower ; and iher^ore, who daxks greatly, 
Does greatly. 

6. Words — are things; a small drop of 
ink, (felling like dew — ) upon thought^ pro- 
duces thatt which makes thousands, perhaps 
xiLLiovs think. 7. Something — ^is at all 
times — flowing into us. 

Too much the beautifut^we prize ; 
The «5^uZ— often we despise. 



Proverbs. 1. The remedy for ir^vm is— 
not to remember them. 2. To read, and not %mder' 
stand, is to pursue, and not overtake. 3. Truth fW- 
Jifus, but does not obscure. 4. He who teaeha, 
often learns himself. 6. TTortft^-has been under- 
rated, ever since wealth — ^has been overrated. 6. 
.An<i9uify— cannot sanction an error, nor novet^ 
injure a truth. 7. A man in a passion, rides a 
horse that runs away with him. 8. A small kmk 
will sink a great ship. 9. Never forget a good 
Htm. 10. Xytn^—is the vice of a «2ave. It. Self- 
coneeil^iB the attendant of ignoranee. 12. The 
love of society is natural. 

Anecdote. The empercHr of China — in- 
quired of Sir George Staunton, about the 
manner in which physicians were paid in 
England, When he was made to understand 
what the prm-tice was, he exclaimed, — *^ Can 
any man in England qffbrd to be iUI Now, 
I have four physicians, and pay atl of them 
a weekly salary i but the moment I am sick, 
that salary is stopped, till I am well again ; 
therefore, my indisposition is never of long 
duration." 

UToman. The prevailing manners of an 
age dei>end, more than we are aware of, or 
are willing to allow, on the conduct of the 
women : this is (me of the prinicipal things 
on which the great machine of human society 
turns. Those, who allow the influence which 
female graces have in contributing to polish 
the manners of men, would do well to reflect, 
how great an influence female morals must 
also have on their conduct How much, 
then, is it to be regretted, that women — should 
ever sit down, contented, to polish, when they 
are able to rtform — ^to entertain, when they 
might instruct. Nothing delights men more 
than their strength of understanding, when 
true gentleness of manners is its associate; 
united, they become irresistible orators, blcss'd 
with the power of persuasion, firaught with 
the sweetness of instruction, making woman 
the highest ornament of human nature. 

Varieties. 1. Fear — is a bad preserver 
of anting intended to endure; but love — 
will generally ensure./u{e/%, even to the end, 
2, He, who knowingly defends the wrong 
side of a question, pays a very bad compli- 
ment to his hearers: as much as to say ; FalsG' 
hood, sup];>orted by my talents, is stronger 
than truth, supported by yours, 3. Before a 
man should be convicted of a libel, the jury 
must be satisfied, that it was his intention to 
libel ; not to state facts, which he believed to 
be true, or, reasonings, which he thought 
Just. 4. The difference between the word 
of God, and the compositions of m4m, is as 
great, as between real flame and painted 
flame. 6. Dissimulation, even the most tn^ 
nocent, is ever productive of embarrassmentss 
whether the design is evil, or rud, artifice is 
always dangerous, and ahnost inevitably di»* 
grac^ul. 
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384, Betxbtoits. Let all the preceding 
priiiciides bereriewed, with an illustration of 
each, and endeavor to fix them, permanently, 
in the mind, by seeing their truth, and feeling 
their power in practice ; so that you canu;rtto 
a work yourself on the philosophy of mknd 
and tfoiee* Remember, that nothing is yours, 
till you make it your ovon, by understanding 
\i8€itntifijcaUy, rationally and qffeducusly, 
tnd then by applying it to its proper object: 
do not forget effects, causes, ends, their suo- 
oessive order, and simultaneous development* 

xvb's lament oir leavhco pakasisx. 
{Plainlwey vntk quantity.) 
0, unexpected stroke, worse than ofDeaUi! 
Must I thus leave thee, FaradiseT thus Imim 
Thee, native soU, them happy waOtt and t^adm. 
Fit haunt of £odrf whexe I had hoped to qwnd, 
{Quiet, tho' sad,) the respite of l*a< day, 
Tliat must be mertal to «s both ; 
fiovoen, (that will never in tiiher climate grow,) 
My eariy visitation, and my hut 
At evhi, which I bred up, with tender hand. 
From the first opening hud, and gave ye namet; 
TF%o, notr, shall rear you to the tun, uid rank 
Tour tribes, and water from the ambrosial/ount? 
Tkte, (lastly,) nuptial hvwtr^ by me adorned 
With what to vigM, or »n«tt, was eweet, from thxk 
How ikaSl \ part, and whither w^ander--down 
Into a lower world, to iSda— obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in oAer air, 
Less pure, accustomed to immertai fruits! 

385. How mean, — ^how timid, — ^how a6- 
jeet, must that spirit be, which can sit dofum, 
—contented with mediocrity. As for myself 
—all that is voithm me is on fire, I had ra- 
ther be torn into a thousand jpieee^, than relax 
my resolution, of reaching the sublimest 
heights of virtue — and knowledge, of good^ 
ness — and truth, of love— and wisnoic. 
Nothmg is so arduous, — ^nothing so admib- 
ABLs, in human af&irs, but may be attained 
by the industry of man. We are descended 
ftom heaven ; thiiher let us go, whence we 
derive our ortg^. Let nothing satisfy us, — 
lower than the sunmiit of all excellence, 

Homliiallsts and ReaUsto. The Nom- 
inalists — were a sect, the followers of Bos- 
eeltnus and AheUxrd: according to these 
philosophers, there are no existences in na- 
ture corresponding to general terms, and the 
objects of our attention hi all our general 
speculations, are not idea;s, but words. The 
tbealists—wete their opponents, and adhered 
to the principles of Aristotle, 
Qfi— may the spirits of the <fea<f— descend 
To watch — ^the silent slumbers of 9^ friend; 
To hover— round his evening walk-^wnjem, 
And hold sweet eonvers«-on the dusky green; 
To haU the spot— whereat their friendship grew, 
And heaven — and naft<re— opened to their view. 
QTt, when he trims his cheerful heaarA, and sees 
A smiting etrc20— emulous to please, 
2%«r»-may Aese gentle guests— deUght to dwell, 
And Uess the scene— they loved in Itfe so wdl, 

18 MS 



Iiacoitles* 1. The gieat bottle and eonUst 
among politicians is— not how the government 
shall be administered, but who shall administer it 
2. They who go to church out of vanity ^ or curi- 
osity^ and not for worship and instruction^ should 
not value themselves on account of their religion f 
for it is not worth a straw. 3. Allow lime for 
consideration; everything is badly executed, that 
is done by/oft« or violence. 4. Occasional mirth, 
is not incompatible with wisdom} and the man of 
reserved habits, may sometimes be gay. 5. Happy 
are they, who draw lessons of pruderue— (rota the 
dangers, in which oAers aie involved. 6. BlO'^ 
quenee-^va pieice the reluctant wonder of the 
world, and make even monarehs tremble on their 
Arones. 

Aneedote. Sptruda, << Pray, of what did 
your brother di«.?" said the Marquis Spinola, 
one day to Sur Horace Vere. " He died, sir," 
replied he, ** of having nothing to do," ''Alas ! 
sir," said Spinola, *^that is enough to kill any 
general of us aW." Mostcsquieu says, ** We, 
in general, place idleness among the beati- 
tudes of heaven f it should rather, I think, be 
put amid the tortures of helL Austui calls it 
— ^the burying a man alioe," 

Fenude Bdveation. How greatly is it 
to be regretted, that for the benefit of both 
sexes, women are not generally so educated, 
that their conversations might be stiU much 
more uaeftd to us, Ba well as beneficial to 
themselves ! If, instead of fiUmg their heads 
with trifles, or worse than trifles, they were 
early taught what might be really useful, 
they would not then be so continually in 
pursuit of siUy, ridiculous, expensive, and 
many times criminal amusement; neither 
would their conversation be so insipid and 
impertinent, as it too qfien is. On the con- 
trary, were their minds pToperly improved 
with knowledge, which it is certain they are 
exceedingly capable of, how much more 
agreeable would they be to themselves, and 
how much more improving and delightful to 
us? How /rti/^ charming does beauty ap- 
pear, when adorned by good nature, good 
sense, Bnd knowledge? And when beauty 
fades, as soon it must, there will then be 
those qualities and accomplishments remain- 
ing, which cannot fhil to command great re* 
gaard, esteem, and affection. 

But— shall we wear these glories for a day, 
Or shall they Uut, and we refoiee in them ? 
While there is hope, do not distrust the gods, 
But wait, at least, till Cesar's near approcuh, 
Force us to yield. Twill never be too late — 
To sue for chains^ and own a conqueror. 

In faith, and hope, the world will disagree. 
But ail mankind's concern — is charity, 
TTis edw^ation^-forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tre^s inclined. 
The mind, that would be happy, must be great i 
Great m its wishes, great in its surveys ; 
Extended views, a narrow mind extend. 
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ftvmflie flw iMttim 
hit tootb voloeof 



886. As 80 much dei>end8 uiKm the proper 
mooemeni of the voice, through the different 
notes of the scale, and as our primary in- 
struction in reading is often diametrically op- 
posed to what is natural, it is deemed neces- 
sary to be more explicit in diredirmsj as well 
as in examples. Imitate, with the voiee, ac- 
companied by corresponding motions of the 
handy the gentle undulations of the waters, 
when the waves run moderately high ; let- 
ting the movement of your voice resemble 
that of a small boat. Observe the various 
movements of different kinds of 5trd9 through 
the air, some bobbing up and down, others 
moving more graceAilly ; some flapping their 
wings, others sailing, soaring : but the move- 
ments of the voice are infinitely more vari- 
ous than aU other external motions; for it 
contains them alL 

THX XZ0HT NOXXS OF THB SCALX. 

7. 

e. erlM^aad 

& ftvmflie flw iMttim la our mWn 

4.: 
a. 

s. 

1 

Blessed— we sometima are ! and I am now 

Happy in quiet/eetinfs ; for the tones— 

Of a pleasant company oi friends — 

Were in my ear, just now, and gentler ^umghts 

From spiritSy whose high character I know; 

And I retain their influence^ as the air-- 

Retains theaoftness^-of departed day. 

There is a speU— in every >low«r, 
A sweetness— in each spray ^ 

And every simple bird— hasi power— 
To please us— with its lay. 

And there is music— on the breexe^ 
That sports along the glade^ 

And crystal d«i0-drdps— on the fraa, 
The gems— by fancy made. 

O, there is joy — and happiness^ 
In every thing I see, 

Which bids my soul rise up— and ble« 
The Crod, that blesses me. 
Method. In sx)eaking extempore, or in 
tori/in^, METHOD, or the proper arrangement 
of the thoughts, is of the first importance $ 
to attain which, you must^, in your mind, 
the precise olifect you have in view, and 
never lose sight of it; then, determine the 
grand divisions s which should be natural, 
and distinct; not an unnecessary thought, 
or illustration — should be admitted: and 
even in the amplification of the subject, eve- 
ry jMzr/ should have its proper i^Zoce, and all 
— ^present a whole. 

Anecdote. Mr. Summerfield, It is said, 
of the late Mr. Summerfield, that being asked 
by a bishop, where he was born, he replied, 
** I was bom in England, and bom again in 
h'eUmd," " What do you mean ?" inquired | 
the bishop. " Art thou a master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things ?" was the reply. I 



Xiaeostlos. 1. The onfidofc, to the baneful in- 
fluence offiattery is, for every one to ezamin* 
himself, and intly estimate his own qualities, and 
character. 2. Let us make ourselves steae(fast in 
what is certainly true, and we shall be able to 
answer objections, or r^ert them as unworthy of an 
answer. 3. .Ar^runuyU— cannot disprove /a«t/ no 
two opposing /acti can be produced; all objec- 
tions to a/ac< must therefore be n^ate've. 4. JEtf- 
u«a(ioN^incIudes all the in/lueneesj that serve to 
unfold the /aeuZtto,— and determine the char' 
aeter; thus involving the mental, and physical. 5. 
To render good for evil, is God-like; to render 
good for good, is man-like ; to render eoU for evU, is 
beast4ike', to render evil for good— is deoU-Uke. 

Varieties. Has a wise and good God — 
fumiahed us with desires, which have no cor- 
respondent ol^'eets, and raised expectations 
in our breasts, with no other view but to dta- 
appoint themi Are we to be forever in 
search of happiness, without arriving at it, 
either in this world or in the next ? Are we 
formed with a passionate longing for immoT' 
tality, and yet destined to perish, after this 
short period of exigence ? Are we prompt- 
ed to the noblest actions, and supported 
through life, under the severest hardships 
and most delicate temptations, by the hoi)es 
of a reward, which is visionary and chimeri' 
cat, — ^by the expectation of praises, of which 
it is utterly impossible for us, ever to have 
the least knowledge or er^oyment? 

Btfeets of Knovrledge* The more 
widely knowledge is spread, the more will 
they be prized, whose happy lot it is — ^to ca^ 
tend its bounds, by discovering new truths, 
to multiply its tues — by inventmg new modes 
of applying it in practice. Real knowledge 
— ^never prompted either turbulence, or wn- 
beli^; but its progress is the ibrerunner of 
liberality and enlightened toleration. Who- 
so dreads these, let him tremble; fbr be may 
be loell assured, that their day is at length 
come, and must put to sudden fiigkt the evU 
spirits of tyranny and persecution, which 
haunted the long night, now gone down the 
sky. 



BcXi peace she brings wherever she arrives; 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives; 
Lays the rough pat/i of peevish nature even, 
And opens, in each breast, a little heaven 
Man—i% the rug^d lofty jnn«. 

That firowns o'er many a tpav«-beat shore : 
Woman^s the slender — graceful vine. 
Whose curling tendrils — round it twine. 

And deck its rough 6arA>— sweetly o'er. 
Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan^s grie^ 

With lively aid — ^tbe i^idow's woes assuage ; 
To mu'fy'f moving crie*— to yield relitf. 

And be the sure resource of drooping oft. 
Our dou&ls— are frattors, 
And make us lose the good— we oft might iHm, 
By fearing to atkmpt. 
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88T« Coiimee— means a descent, or fall 
of the voice : here, it means the proper man- 
ner of closing a sentence. In the preceding 
examples, the pupil sees how it is made. 
The best cadence, that which rests most 
pleasantly on the ear, is the fall of a triad; 
1. e. a regular gradation of three notes iifom 
the prevalent pitch of voice ; which is gen- 
erally the fourth or fifth : tho^ different voices 
are keyed on different fntckes: hence, each 
must be governed by his own peculiarities 
in this respect. Beware of confounding ca- 
dence with inflections; and never end a sen- 
tence with & feeble and depressed utterance. 
Tho^ nature — weigh our talents, and dispense, 
To every man, his modicum ofsense. 
Yet— fni/«A^-depends, as in the tiUer^s toil, 
On culture, and the sowing of the soil. 
The brave man — is not A«, who feels no/ear, 
For Aat — ^were stupid — and irreUional; — 
But he, whose noble soul his fear subdues^ [from. 
And bravely dares the danger, which he shrinks 
He holds no parly with unmanly /ears/ 
Where duty bids, he confidently steers; 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call. 
And trusting in his €h>dj surmounts them off. 

What ii life? 
Tis not to stalk about, and draw in fresh air, 
Fran time to time, or gaze upon the sun; 
Tis to be vxbx. 

388. Word-Faihtino. There is noth- 
ing in an^ of the other fine arts, but what is 
involved m oratory. The letters are analo- 
gous to uncompounded paints; words — to 
paints prepared for use; and, when arranged 
mto appropriate and significant sentences, 
they form pictures of the ideas on the can- 
vas of the tmagination: hence, composition, 
whether written or spoken, is like a picture, 
exhibiting a great variety of features^ not 
only with prominence, but with degrees of 
prominence: to do which, the painter, 
speaker, or writer, appUes shades of the 
same color to features ot the same class, and 
opposing colors to those of different classes. 

Gtovemment* The ordinary division of 
governments into republican, monarchical, 
and despotic, appears essentially erroneous; 
for there are but two kinds of government, 
good and bad: governments are national 
and special. The essence of the former — 
consists in the will of the nation constitu- 
tionally expressed ; that of the latter, where 
there are other sources of power, or right, 
than the will of the nation. 

Anecdote. Punctual Hearer. A wo- 
man, who always used to attend public wor- 
thip with great punctuality t ana took care 
to be always in time, was asked how it was 
—she could always come so early; she an- 
swered very wisely, " that it was part of 
her religion — not to disturb the religion of 
others.'' 

I hate t^ see a scholar gape, 
And yawn upon his seat, 
Or lay his head upon his desk, 
Asifahnostoftep. 



Xi«eostles« 1. No change in txkfnal appear- 
ance, can alter that, vfiiieh is radically icmm^ . S. 
Seize an opportnni^, when it presents itself; if 
ones lost, it may never be regained. 3. Yieious 
men, endeavor to impose on the world, by assum- 
ing a semblanu of virtue, to conceal Uieir bad 
habits, and evil propensities. 4. Beware of se^' 
love, for it hardens the heart, and shuts the mind to 
all that is good and true. 5. The excessive pleas- 
ure one feels — ^in talking ofhimsdf, ought to make 
him apprehensive, that he aflbrds little to his au- 
disor. 6. In our intercourse with the world, we 
should oAen ask ourselves this g^ustion — How 
would I like to be treated thus? 7. In all ages 
and countries, unprincipled men may be found, 
who will slander the most upright character, and 
find oAers as base as themsdveSj to join in the pro- 
pagation of their falsehoods. 

Cmiltaaeineiiit of Debtors. The prosper" 
ity of a people is proportionate to the num- 
ber of hands and minds usefully employed. 
To the community, sedition is a fever, cor- 
ruption is a gangrene, and idleness is an 
atrophy. Whatever body,Kad whatever »o- 
ciety — wastes more than it acquires, must 
^adually decay: and every being, that con- 
tinues to be fed, and ceases to labor, takes 
away something from the public stock. The 
confinement, therefore, oi any man in the 
sloth and darkness of a ji>rison, is a loss to 
the nation, and no gain to the creditor. 
For, of the multitudes, who are pining in 
those cells of misery, a very small part is 
suspected of any firaudulent act, by whieh 
they retain, what belongs to others. The 
rest are imprisoned by the wantonness of 
pride, the malignity of revenge, or the acri- 
mony of disappointed expectation. 

VAHIBTIX8. 

lis itofMier.* 
Whow mIk»— U ■taariM'' tban ttw «uwrd^ wbon f on«iM 
Oatvonoaw all the womu otNOtf wboM breath— 
Rides on the sporting urindt, and doth belie 
All eomen of the world : kingf, qumu, and atatei^ 
Maidt and ina<n>»w, tlia ieereti(rfthagn w )» 
Tbia Tiperous $tatnder tnten. 
ibtey to him that tAotm it, iatherule^ 
And rigfateous limitation of its act. 
By whieh tuaven movea, in pardoninf gailty man. 
And he, that rtouw none, (being ripe in yean. 
And ooiueiou*— of the oatisfe he oonunitt,) 
Shall jMk it, and notySmf it, in Mt ton. 
Hb toordt— are bonds; his oatAt— «re oradee; % 

His tove—iinetnj his thoughte—intmaeulatef 
Bis feort— jMira numtngme, sent from hb Aeoft; 
Hb hmrt-h as hx from jVmict,— as Aeaoeti— ftam earth. 
Be eamest.'-^why shouldst thou for eustom?s sake, 
Lay a cold hand upon thy hearCs warm pulse, 
And crush those feelings hack, which, uttered, make 
Links in the chain of love? Why thus convulse 
A tout, thai overflows with sympathy 
For kindred souls, when thou art called to be 
The HearCs Apostle, bwing, pure, and true? 
The smoolh hypocrisies, the polished lies, 
The cold dead/om« — and hollow mockeries 

Current among the many, by the few, 
Who know their manhood, should be held in scom! 
Speak /reefy thy free thought— and other souls 
To Aine shall answer — as from living coals 
Together kindled, light and heat are bom ! 
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S81>. Dtvaxics. This, in naechiiiieil phi- 
loflophy, meaiif the Kienoe of moving-powera ; 
in eloeuHon and tinging, it relates to the 
force, loudnets, hanknm, strength, roughs 
neu, eqftness, noelt, diminish, smoothness, 
abruptness, fairness of Toioe: that is, its 
qualities, wliich are as Tarious as those of the 
human mind; of which, indeed, they are the 
representatives. Observe— that the nome^ of 
these qualities, when spoken naturally, ex- 
press, or echo, their natures. The Loud, 
Rough, Soft, Smooth, Harsh, Forcible, Full, 
Strong, Tremulous, Slender, dec all of which 
are comprehended in/oree, jriteh, time, quanr 
tUy, and abruptness of voice. 

390. Let the f<dk>wing examples be ren- 
dered perfectly ihmiliar— the feelings, tho'ts, 
words and appropriate voice: nothing, how- 
ever, can be done, as it should be, without 
having the most important examples memo- 
rized, here and elsewhere. {Loud) *'But 
when loud surges — ^lash the sounding: shore; 
{Rough) The hoarse rough voice, should like 
the /orrew/ roar." (Sq/Z) "SqfZ is the «/r«m, 
when Zephyr gently blows; {Smooth) And 
the smooth stream, in smoother numbers 
flows." {Harsh) ''On a sudden, open fly, 
with impetuous recoil and jarring sound, the 
infernal doors, and on their hinges grate harsh 
thunder,*^ {Sqft) "Heaven opened wide 
her ever-during gates (harmonious sound) 
on golden hinges turning." {Sqft) "How 
charming — ^is divine philosophy! {Harsh) 
Not harsh, and rugged, as dull fools sup- 
pose. {Scft) But musical — as is Apollo's 
lute." {Harsh, Strong sad Forcible,) **Blow 
wind, and crack your cheeks/ rage! blow 
your cataracts, and hurricane spout, till you 
have drenched our steeples. You sulphurir 
ous and ^Aoug-A/-executing fires, vaunt couri- 
ers to oaftHdeaving thunderbolts / and thou, 
all shaking thunder, strike flat the thick ro- 
tundity of the world." 

{Soft and Smooth.) 
How sweet the moon-Wght sleeps upon this bank; 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds otrntuie, 
Creep In our ears ; soft ttHlne»»t and the rUgktj 
Boeome the toacbes of sweet karmony. 
{Qniek and Joyous.) 
Let the merry bella ring round, 
And the Jocund roboek sound, 
To many a youtk—hnd many a maid. 
Dancing— in the checkered shade. 
A want of occupation — is not rest, 
A mind quile vaeant-^\u a mind distrooted. 
As rolls the ocean's changing tide, 

So— human /«eh'n^t--«frfr— and jlow .— 
And who could in a breast confide, 

Where stormy passions—ever glow I 
Remote from ettJM— lived a swain, 
Un vexed— with all the cares of gain; 
His keadr-wM silvered o'er with of e. 
And long ssjMHfliics^made him sa/fs. 



lffa¥tiiafc 1. Ths eredit thai la fotbyftlfa. 
—only lascs tiU the tnUh cones out. 2. Zeid, 
mixed with love, is kmrmUss-^na tlM dove. 9, 
A eavstsus man is, as he always /a«etM, in wnmi 
4. HypseHtss—fknt cheat the world, and at la«C, 
tksmsslves. 5. The borrower \a slave to ihtUndsr, 
and the seeurity—to botk. 0. Some are too st^jf 
to bend, and too old to mond. 7. Trutk has al- 
ways a sure foundation. 8. He, who draws 
otkers into evil eourses-^is the devil's a/rent. 9. 
TO do good, is the right way to find good. 10. 
A spur in the ksadr-iB worth two in the keel. 11. 
Better spared, than ill spent. 12. Tears teach 
more than books. 

Aneedote. Love and Liberty, When an 
Armenian prinee— had been taken captive 
with his princess, by Cyrus, and was asked, 
what he would give to be restored to his Mng" 
dom and liberty, he replied: "As for my 
kingdom and liberty, I value them not; but 
if my blood — ^would redeem my princess, I 
would cheerfully give it for her." When 
Cyrus had libereted them both, the princess 
was asked, what she thought of Cyrus ? To 
which she replied, " I did not observe him ; 
my whole attention was fixed ui>on the gene- 
rous man, who would have purchased my 
liberty with his life," 

PreJufUee — ^may be considered as a eot^ 
tinual fiilse medium of viewing things ; for 
prejudiced persons — not only never speak 
well, but also, never thmk weH, of those 
whom they dislike, and the whole character 
and conduct is considered — ^with an eye to 
that particular thing which ciffends them. 

Varieties. 1. Every thing that is an ob- 
ject of taste, sculpture, painting, architedurtj 
gardening, husbandry, poetry, and musio-^ 
come within the scope of the orator. 2. In a 
government, maintained by the arm of poW" 
er, there is no certainty of duration; but one 
cemented by mutual kindness, all the best 
feelings of the heart are enlisted in its sup- 
port. 3. Who was the greater tyrant, Diony- 
sius or the bloody Mary ? 4. Beauty, unao- 
companied by virtue, is like Si flower, with- 
out jperflmie; its brilliancy may remain, but 
its sfveetness is gone ; all that was precious 
in it, has evaporated. 6. We might as well 
throw oiZ on a burning house to put out the 
fre, as to take ardent spirits into the stomach, 
to lessen the effects of a hot sun, or severe 
exercise, 6. The understanding must be 
elevated above the will, to control its desires', 
but it must be enlightened by the truth, that 
it may not err. 

The patkway— to the grave^msij be the sane. 

And the proud man— shall tread it,— and the lo^. 

With his bowed kead, shall bear him compun^. 

But the temper— of the invisible mind. 

The ^od-Ulce— and undying inUHeet, 

These are disHnetions, that wUl live in keavon^ 

When tims,— is a forgotten eirewmttanee. 
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891. Dtkaxics Cohtivuxd. Theie eon^ 
tnuU produce great ^eeU, when properly 
csitM^ed, both in «^oeii#iofi and fnunc The 
ruakdng loud, indicates dread, alarm, warn" 
ing, &C.; the sqft, their oppotUes.' the tend- 
ency of indistmetneu is, to remoYe objecte to 
a distance, throwing them into the bael> 
ground of the picture; and ot fuUnesa, to 
bring them into the /or^ground, making 
them very prominent ; thus — the polyphr 
' onist deeeitee, or impoeee upon the ear, mak- 
ing his sounds ccnrrespond to those he wouM 
represent, near by, and at a distance. 

399. FoRciBLX. Now storming/Ury rose, 
and clamor; such as heard in heaven, tiU. 
now, was never: aims on armor, clasMng, 
brayed horrible discord; and the maddening 
wheels of brazen chariots raged. Fulkhigh 
on a throne — of royal state, which far out- 
shone the wealth of Ormus, and of Inde; 
or where the gorgeous East, with richest 
hand, showers on her kings barbaric, pearl 
and gold, Satan, bxaltks, sat. Strong: 
him, the Ahnigh^ Power hurled headlong, 
flaming from the ethereal skies with hideous 
ruin and combustion, down to bottomless 
perdition — there to dwell in adamantine 
chains, and penal fre, — ^who durst defy the 
Omnipotent to arms. 

So imuLXONB— are omit— with the glare of a toy ; 
Tbey grasp at a pebbU—^nd call it— a gem, 
And tinsel— is gold, (if it glitten,) to them; 
Hence, dazzled with beauty, the lover is smit, 
The A«n>— with Aotior, the po««— with wit; 
The/op— with his feather, his snuff-Yiox and cane. 
The nymph with her novd, the merchant with gain: 
Each finical priest, and polite pulpiteer, 
Who dazzles the/oney, and tickles the ear, 
With exquisite tropes, and musieal style, 
As gay as a tulip— •» polinhed as oil, 
/ Sell truthr-Bi the shrine of polite doquenee, 

To please the soft taste, and allure the gay sense. 

Bllaeellaikeoiis* 1. Fair sir, you spit on 
me — on WednesdayhLA', you spumed me — 
suchB. day; another time — yon called me 
/iog; and for these courtesies, VU lend thee 
thus much moneys* 2. I stand — ^in the pre- 
sence — of Ahnighty God, and of the world; 
and I declare to you, that if you lose this 
charter, never, no kxykh — ^will you get <m- 
other. We are now, perhaps, arrived at the 
warting point Here, even hkrx, we stuid — 
(m the brink of fate ! Pause! for hkavxn's 
sake, pause, 3. Can you raise the dead? 
Pursue and overtake the wings of <tm«.? And 
can you bring about again, the hours, the 
DATS, the YEARS, that made me happy? 
4. But grant — that others can, with equal 
glory, look down on pleasure, and the bait of 
sense, where — shall we find a man, that bears 
cuBHictions, great and majestic in his ills, like 
Cato? 

Oh then, how blind-4o all that truth reqvins, 

Who think ityrsaiom, where a jnw«— afpiia. 



Hr»Ttiws« 1. All is sooB ready in an ordsrly 
house. 2. Baedius has drowned more than JVStp- 
tune. 3. Despair— haa ruined some, but pruu n ^ 
Honr-muUitudee. 4. Flattery— »iis in the parlor, 
while plain-deaUng is kicked oat of doors. 5. JSm 
is not drank for noAing, who pays liis redBoning 
with his reason. 6. If the world knew what passes 
in my mind, what would it think of me. 7. Give 
neither eounsd nor stUt, till you are asked for it. 8. 
Close not a letter— without reading it, nor drink 
ivoler— without seeing it. 9. Afool, and bis money, 
are soon parted. 10. If few words — will not make 
you wise, many will not 

Anecdote. Charity Sermon. DeanSvfffl 
— ^was requested to preach a charity sermon ; 
but was cautioned about having it too long: 
he repUed, that they should have nothing to 
fear on that score. He chose fbr his text 
these words-^ He that hath pUy on the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he 
hath gioCTi— will he pay him again." The 
Dean, after looking around, and repeating 
his text in a still more emphatic manner, 
added—" My beloved friends, you hear the 
terms of the loan; and now, if you like the 
security, — down with your dust.^^ The re- 
sult was, as might be Cirpcrfed,— -a very large 
collection, 

Preeept and Bxample. Example — 
works more cures than precept; for voords, 
without practice, are but councils without tf-^ 
fed. When we do as we say, it is a confir- 
mation of the rule; but when our lines and 
doctrines do not agree, it looks as if the lesson 
were either too hard for us, or the advice not 
worth/o/toiinng'. If a pries/— design to oi^ 
by his sermons, concerning the ptmishment 
of the other world, let him renounce his lust, 
pride, avarice, and contentiousness: fbr who- 
ever would make another believe a danger, 
mx\A first show that he is apprehensive of it 
himself 

Varieties. 1. The first book read, and 
the lasit one laid aside, in the child>s hbrary, 
is the mother: er9etj look, word, /one, and 
gesture, nay, even dress itself — makes an 
everlasting impression. 2. One who is eonF 
scious of qualities, deserving of respect, and 
attention, is seldom soHeitous about them; 
but a coniemptible spirit — ^wishes to hide it- 
self fVom its own view, and that of others, by 
show, bluster and arrogant pretensions. 3. 
The blood of a coward, would stain the char- 
aeter of an honorable man; hence, when we 
chastise such vnetches, we should do it with 
the utmost calmness of temper. 4. Cultivate 
the AaM/— of directing the mind, in.tently, to 
whatever is presented to it ; /Au— is the foun- 
dation of a sound intellectual character, ff. 
We are too apt, when a Jest is turned upon 
ourselves, to think that insuff^able, in an* 
other, which we looked upon as very pretty 
and/oeeMnM, when the humor vras our own. 
Never pmechtefriemhhip by gifh. 
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••8. Wo r ds a re paintSt the voice — the 
bnuhf the mind — the painter t but sdenee, 
praetuXf genUu, taste, Jttdgment and emo" 
Hon — are necessary — in order to paint well: 
■nd there is as much difference between a 
good and bad reader, as there is between a 
good painter and a mere dauber. What 
gives, expression to painting 1 Emphasis. 
We look upon some pictures and remark, 
•* that is a strong outline ;" " a very express- 
ive countenance :" this is emphasis : ^gain, 
w< look upon others, and there is a softness, 
dtJcacy, and tenderness, that meUs the soul, 
as slie contemplates them ; this is emotion. 

394t. Throw the following lines on the 
canvas of your imagination; L e. picture 
them out there. 

BXAUTT, WIT ANS GOLD. 

In her boioer — a widow dwelt ; 
At her/Ml— three suiton knelt : 
Eacli— udored the widow much, 
Each— essayed her heart to touch ; 
One— had wit, and on«— bad gold. 
And on«— was cast in beauty^s mould ; 
Guess — ^which was it — ^won the prize, 
Purse, or tongue, or handsome eyes T 
Firsts appeared the handsome man, 
Proudly peeping o'er her fanj 
Red his lips, and whiu his shinf 
Could such beauty— fail to win T 
Then— stepped forth— the man of goM, 
Ca»h he counted, coin he told, 
WeaAA— the burden of his tafe; 
Could sach golden projects fail? 
Then, the man of wit, and senu. 
Moved herewith his doquenetf 
Now, she heard him— with a sigh; 
Now— she blushed, she knew not why: 
Thtn, she tmUedr-~\o hear him $peak, 
Then, the tear— was on her cheek: 
Beauty, vanish! gold, depart! 
Wrr, has won the widow^s heart. 
Ik Politsnxss, as in everything etee, con- 
nected with the formation of character, we 
are too apt to begin on the outside^ instead of 
the inside: instead of beginning with the 
heart, and trusting to that to form the man- 
ners, many begin with the manners, and 
leave the heart to chance and vnfiuenoes. 
The golden rule — contains the very life and 
soul of politeness : *^ Do unto others — ^as you 
would they ^should do unto you.''^ Unless 
children and youth are taught— by precept 
and example, to abhor what is selfish, and 
prefer another's pleasure and comfort to their 
own, their politeness will be entirely art^- 
dal, and used only when interest and policy 
dictate. True politeness — \b ^pestSstxfreedam 
and ease, treating others-^yoA as you love to 
be treated. Nature — ]& always graoeftil : cf» 
feetation, with all her art, can never produce 
tnjrthing ha{f so pleasing. The very pepfee- 
iion of elegance — is to imitate nature ; how 
much better— to have the rtmHty, than the 



imitation! Anxiety about the opinions of 
aihers^fetters the fteedom of nature, and 
tends to awkwardness f aU would appear 
well, if they never tried to assume — what 
tfaeydonotintsew. Every ana is respeetoMt 
sudpleasing, so long as he or she, is perisctly 
natural and truthful, and speaks and acts 
from the impulses of an honest and ejection' 
ate heart, without any anxiety as to what 
others think. 

Ii«eonles* 1. Jlfmlesiy— in your discourse, 
will give a JtMlrw— to frulA,— and cseeiMa— to your 
errors. 2. fiSDm*— are sUmt, for want of matter, or 
auuranee,' others — are taikatioe, for want of 
sense. 3. To judge of men — hy their eutions, one 
would suppose that a great proportion was mad, 
and that the toorid— was one immense mod-house. 
4. Prodigals—tLTt rich, for a mamerit—eeorutmists, 
forever. 5. To do unto others, as we would they 
should do to ««, is a golden maxim, that cannot be 
too deeply impressed on our minds. 6. Continue 
to add a little— to what was originally a little, and 
you will make it a great deal. 7. The value— of 
sound, correct principles, early' implanted in the 
human mind, is inealeulable. 

Those who are talentless, themselves, are 
the first to talk about the conceit of others; 
for mediocrity — bears but one flower — 
ENVY. 

Anecdote* Too Hard, About one hun- 
dred years, ago, Mahogany — ^was introduced 
in England as ballast for a skip, that sailed 
from the West Indies; and one Dr. Gibbons 
wished some furniture made of it': but the 
uxrrkmen, finding it too hard for their tools, 
laid it aside. Another effort was made ; but 
the cabinet>maker said it was too hard for his 
tools. The Doctor told him, he must get 
stronger tools then : he did so, and his effort 
was crowned with «t<cce9«. Remember this, 
ye who think the subject of etoctt^ion, as here 
treated, too difficult : and if you cannot find 
a way, make one. Press on .' 

Varieties* 1 . A good reader may become 
a good speaker, singer, painter and sculptor : 
for there is nothing in any of these arts, that 
may not be eeen in true delivery, 2. Old 
Parr, who died at the advanced age of 152, 
gave this advice to his friends ; ** Keep yoor 
head cool by temperance, yomfeet warm by 
exercise: rise early, and go early to bed; 
and if you are inclined to grow fat, keep 
your eyes open, and your mouth shut," Are 
not these excellent life^ls ? 3. As the lark 
— sings at the dawn of day, and the nigktin* 
gale at even, so, should we show forth the 
loving kwdness of the Lord — every mom^ 
ing, and \iis faiiftfubness—e^erY night, 4. 
Is not the science of salvation — the greatest 
of aU the sciences 1 
Without a star, or anfrf— for their guide, 
Who worship God, wballflnd him : humble Love, 
(And not proud Reason,) keeps the door of heaven : 
h a ve fi nds admiuion, where Samf~faik, 
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805. MoDUiiATioK-Hsignifies the accom- 
modation of the voice, (in its divenificationa 
of all these principles,) to every variety and 
shade of thought and feeling. The upper 
pitches of voice, we know, are used in calling 
persons at a distance, for impassioned em- 
phasis of certain kinds, and for very earnest 
arguments ; the middle pitches — ^for general 
conversation, and easy fiuniliar si)eaking, of 
a descriptive and didactic character; and the 
lower ones, for cadences, and the exhibition 
of emphasis in graxe and solemn reading and 
»?eaking. 

306. VfhO'-i^n describe, yfho delineate — 
the cheering, the enlivening ray ? who — the 
looks of love? who— the soft benignant vi- 
brations of the benevolent eye? who — the 
twilight, the day of hope ? who— the internal 
efiforts of the mind, wrapt in gentleness and 
humility, to effect good, to diminish evU, and 
increase j9re»en/ and e^emo/ happiness! who 
—-all the secret impulses and powers, collect- 
ed in the as];>ect of the dtfender, or energy of 
truth? of the bold friend, ot subtle /oe— of 
wisdom? who — the poet^s eye, in a fine 
phren:sy rolling, glancing from heaven — to 
earth, from earth — to heaven, wMeimaginai' 
Hon — bodies f(Xth the form of things un- 
known* 

Notes. The^Oeikortbevi^beniaediivlyii&Iwrturtiii 
IMry bnadiof oar wiiijett,»BA purticolaiiy, in the Aifher parte; 
and tkit—iimaDg the mt Too moit not often nite your voice to 
fliee^gjUAnotef Cm- it will be barrii and onpleannt to the eer, and 
very apt to break: nor drop it to tlie>En< note ; fiv then four ar- 
ticalatk» wiU be difficoU and indlitinct, and jpoq eannot Impart 
aB7liftandq>iritto jour mamurand matter; aa there ia little or 
DO oompaas below tUa pitch: both theae eztremea mint be care- 
fidl> avoided. 

PatriclK Henxy's Treason. When this 
worthy patriot, (who gave the fimt impulse to 
the ball of the revolution,) introduced his ce- 
lebrated resolution on the stamp act, in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, in 1766, as he 
descanted on the tyranny of that obnoxious 
act, exclaimed — '* Cesar — had his Brutus; 
Charles the First, his Cromwell ,- and George 
the Third*^ — " Treason P^ cried the speakers 
** treasons treason; treason;" re-echoed 
from every part of the house. It was one of 
those trying moments, which are decisive of 
character ; but "Renry faltered not for an in- 
stants and rising to a loftier attitude, and 
fixing on the speaker — an eye, flashing with 
fire, continued — "may profit — ^by these 
examples: if this be treason, make the most 
of it" 

The AOZf, 
J^teX^-n^6*<f— and ancient as the tun; the v a l ts 
Stretching in pensive quietness-^^twam; 
The venerable woods ; riven, that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, [off, 

That make the meadows «T«m; and, pour'd round 
Old oeean^s gray and melancholy watte f 
Are but the solemn deeoraHont oil— 
Of the fTvof fpmb of mai». 



Maxims. 1. The follies of youth—vre food for 
repentanee^ln old age. 4. lyuA—may languish, 
but it can never die. 3. When a vain man hears 
another praised, he thinks himse^ injured. 4. An- 
tiquitjf — ^is not always a mark of truth. 5. TTieU 
trial is not fair — where affection is judge, d. 
Bunnas—vi the saXX of Ufe. 7. Dependence— \» a 
poor trade. 8. He, who lives upon hope, has bat 
a slender diet. 9. Always taking out of the meal 
tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the bot- 
torn. to. He, who thinks to deceive Chd, deceives 
kimsdf 

Anecdote. An ill thing, Xenophanus, 
an old sage, was far from letting a fidse mo- 
desty lead him into crime and indiscretion, 
when he was upbraided, and called timorous, 
because he would not venture his money at 
any of the games, "I cwifess," said he, 
" that I am exceedingly timorous, for I dart 
not do an ill thing.' 

Bdveatlon. Itis the duty of the instruc- 
tors of youth to be patient with the dull, and 
steady with the froward, — ^to encourage the 
timid, and repress the insolent, — ^ftilly to em- 
ploy the minds of their pupils, without over- 
burdening them, — to awaken their fear, 
without exciting their dislike, — to communi- 
cate the stores of knowledge, according to the 
capacity of the learner, and to enforce obedi- 
ence by the strictness of discipline. Above 
all, it is their bounden duty, to be ever on the 
watch, and to check the first beginnings of 
vice. For, valuable as l&wwledge may be, 
virtue is infinitely more valuable; and worse 
than useless are these mental accomplish- 
ments, which are accompanied by depravity 
of heart. 

Varieties. 1. Can charcoal — pamt fires 
chalk — light t or colors — live and breathe? 
2. Tattlers — are among the most despicable 
of bad things ; yet even they — have their usCf 
for they serve to check the licentiousness— 
of the tongues of those, who, without the fear 
of being called to account, through the iiistru- 
mentality of these babbling knaves, would 
run riot in backbiting and slander. 

Tie the mind, that makes the body rich; 
And, as the sun — ^breaks the darkest cloud, 
So, honor^-^peareth — ^in the meanest habit 
No : let the eagle— change his plume, 
The lee^—i\M hue, the/owV— its bloom; 
But ties — around the heart were Mpun, 
That could not, would not, be uruUme, 
Oh, who—ihe exquisite ddights can tell, 
The joy, which mutual confidence imparts? 
Or who--C9Si paint the charm unspeakable, 
Which Unks. in tender bandt.twofaiOtful heamt 
6, Many things — are easier felt, than told, 
1, It is no proof of a man's understanding, 
to be able to affirm — ^whatever he pleases f 
but, to be able to discern, that what is true, 
is true, and that what iBfalsCfisfalse-^ tht 
mark and character of intelligence. 
Nature— §eli» everything for labor. 
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39T. MoBULATioir Cozttiitusd. The 
iituation of the public reader and speaker, 
calls for the employment of the most refined 
art in the management of his Toice: he 
should address a whole aaaembly with as 
much apparent ease and pUasure to himself 
and audience, as tho' there were but a single 
l^erson present. In addressing an auditory, 
which meets for informatioriy or amuse- 
ment, or both, the JtuHcioua speaker— wiU 
adopt his ordinary and moA familiar Toice; 
to show that he rises without Mas, or pr^'u- 
dice, that he wishes reomm, not/NUxion, should 
guide them aU. He will endeaTorto be 
heard by the most distant hearers, without 
ofifending the ear of the nearest one, by mak- 
ing o^ his tones audibtej distinct and nor 
furaL 

Friendship! thou soft, piopitioas power, 

Sweet regent of the social hour, 

BiMwu ihyjoysy nor trnderstood, 

Bm by the virtuottSf and the good. 

Ambition is, at a distaneey 
A goodly prospect, tempting to the oteto; 
The heighi de^ghts us. and the mountain-top 
Looks heatUifuln, because 'tis near to heaven; 
But we never think how sandy 's the/oMndattan/[it. 
What stonns will hatter^ and what tempests shake 

O be a man ; and let proud retuon — ^tread 

In triumph^ on each rebel passion's head. 
At thirty^ man suspects himself sl/ooI ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 
MJiftyy chides hds infamous dday, 
Puskes his prudent purpose — to resolve, 
In all the magnanimity of ihoughty 
Resolves and re-resolves — then, dies the same. 

308. Some tell us, that when commencing 
an address, the voice should be directed to 
those most distant s but this is evidently 
wrong* At the begvnningy the mind is natu- 
rally clear and serene, the passions unawa- 
kenedi if the speaker adopt this high pitch, 
how can it be elevated^ afterwards, agreeably 
to those emotions and sentiments, which re- 
quire still higher pitches 1 To strain the 
voice thus, destroys all sokmnity^ weight 
and dignity, and gives, to what one says, a 
aqueaking effemiruicy, unbecoming a manly 
and impressive speaker; it makes the voice 
harsh and unmusical, and also produces 
hoarseness* 

Anecdote. Speculation, A capitalist, 
and shrewd observer of men and things, be- 
ing asked, what he thought of the specula- 
tions now afloat, replied— " They are like a 
cold bathj — to derive any ben^ from which, 
it is necessary to be very quick in, and very 
aoon ou^." 

Not to the ensanguinM field of dsaih alone 
(s wdor limited : she sits— serene 
In the deliberate council, • sagely scans 
The source of cution ; Vfeighs, prevents, provides, 
And scorns to count her glories, from the feats 
Of brutal force aZone. 



Maxims, i. A broad Aa»— does not okroyt 
cover a wis* head. 2. Bom not your houso^-^ 
frighten away the mie^. 3. Drinldng weUer, nei- 
ther makes a man sick, nor his wife a widow. 4 
He has riches eruntgh, who need neither borrow 
or flatter. 5. Tnu wisdom— is to Imow what is 
best worth knowing, and to do what is best worth 
doing. 6. Many things appear too bad to keqp, and 
too good to throw away. 7. Keep a thing seven 
years, and you will find use for it. 8. We cannot 
pluck thorns from another^s bosom, without pla- 
cing roses in our oufn. 9. Better a fialf loaf than 
no bread. 10. Draw not thy bow before the arrow 
be fixed. 

Bxperlenee* By what strange /otolt^ 
is it, that having examples before our eyes, we 
do notprqfit by them 1 Why is our experif 
ence, with regard to the misfortunes of others, 
of so little use ? In a word, why is it, that 
we are to learn wisdom and prudence at our 
own expense ? Yet sudi is ihefate of man ! 
Surrounded by misfortunes, we are supplied 
with means to escape them ; but, blinded by 
caprice, pr^'udiee and pride, we neglect the 
proffered aid, and it is only by the tears we 
shed, in consequence of our own enrorB, that 
we learn to detest them. 

Vurletles. 1. Give to all persons, whom 
you respect, (with whom you vmlk, or whom 
you may Tneet,) especially ladies, the wall 
side of the walk or street 2. If we think 
our evil allowable, tho* we do it not, it is ap> 
propHated to us. 3. Why does the pendi^ 
Iwoa of 9, clock — continue to more \ Because 
of the uniform operation of gravitation. 
What is gravitation ? 4. HumUfty^-iB the 
child of wisdom : therefore, beware of self- 
conceit, and an unteachable disposition, 6. 
Psychology — ^is the science, that treats of the 
essence — and nature of the human soul, and 
of the mode — by which it flows into the ac- 
tions of the body, 6. The true way to store 
the memory is — ^to develop the ctffections, 
7. The only way to shun evils, or sins, is to 
fight against them. 8. Beading and obset' 
vation—^ie ibefood of the young intellect, 
and indispensable to its growth, 9. Is it pos- 
sible, that AeorZ-friends will ever separate? 
10. All ^ects are produced by life, and fui- 
ture. 

Now vivid stars shine out, in brightening^DlBV, 
And boundless eether glows, till the fair moon 
Shows her broad visage— in the crimsonM east,* 
Now, stooping, seems to kiss the passing dUmd, 
Now, o*er the pure cerulean— ndes sublime. 
Nature, greax parent! whose directing hand 
Rolls round the seasons— of the changing year. 
How mighty, how majesOe, are thy works ! 
With what a pUasarU dread— they swell the ssist, 
That sees, a»tonish% and astonish'd, sings I 
You too, ye uinds, that now begin to blow, 
With boist'rous sweep, I raise ray voice to yen. 
Where are your stores, you viewless beings, say, 
Where your aerial ma^wemei— reserved 
Against the day of Umpestpenleust 
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SM* Strxhstr 09 Voice. The voice 
\b taeak, or ttrongt in proportion to the ZeM, 
or greater J numMr of org;an8 and muscles, 
that are brought into action. If one uses 
only the upper part of the chest, his voice 
will be weak : if he uses the whole bodv, 
•8 he-should do, (not in the most powemd 
manner, of course, on common occasions,) 
his voice will be strong. Hence, to strength" 
en a weak voice, the student must practice 
expelling the vowel sounds, using all the 
cAdaminal and dortal nerves and muscles: 
in addition to which, he should read and re- 
cite when standing or sittingt and walking 
on a level plain, and up kill: success will 
be the result of faithful practice. 
So sq/ij 80 elegant, no/air, 
Sore, aomething more than human ^ there. 
Upon my Jul^—there is one string 
Broken ; the chords — ^were drawn \oo fasti 
My Aeof*— is like that string; it tried 
Too muehy and sna|>t in twain at last. 
She vriUj and she will not^ she grants and the dt' 
Consents, retracts, adttanees, and then^uv. [nitf ; 
Mental firagranc^-^tfiiB will last, 
When our yonthfnl charms are past. 
If little labor, little are oar gains; 
Man's fortunes— are according to his pains. 

Ddigktfid task-— to rear the tender thou§^ 
To teach the young tdeflk— how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mmiy 
To breathe th* enliv'ning spirit, and to fix 
The generous pu/rpese in the growing hrtasL 

MOr Demosthenes-'AaA three particular 
defects ; first t weakness of the voice ; which 
he strengthened by declaiming on the sea- 
shore, amid the roar of waters ; which effort 
would tend directly to bring into use the 
lower parts of the body ; second, shortness 
of breath ; which he remedied by repeating 
his orations as he walked up hill ; which act 
serves to bring into use the appropriate or- 
gans, and iiilly inflate the kings : and third, 
a thick, mumbling way of speaking ; which 
he overcame by reading and reciting with 
pebbles in his mouth ; which required him 
to make a greater effort from below, and 
open his mouth wider. Examine yourself 
and act accordingly. 

Ineonslstemey. Montaigne — condemns 
cruelty, as the most odious of aU vices ; yet 
he confesses, that hunting — ^was his fioivorite 
diversion. He acknowledges the inconsist- 
ency of man^s conduct, but he does not as- 
cribe it to the right cause; which is the pre- 
dominance, at the time, of those associations 
it awakens, conducing to pleasure. If be 
had not been accusttmed to it, the assoeia' 
tions of hunting, would have been painful, 
and his aversion to crueky in the ^tract, 
would have been reaUzed in the concrete sad 
particulars. 

Than, pOgrim^ turn, thy evnefrngo ; 

All eotft^bom earea— are wrong; 
Jfan^wants but Httl t h ere below, 
Nor wants that littla—JoM. 

19 N 



Prmrerbs. 1. To subdue a Prifiing error, do 
not incur a greater. 2. Anger and hast^-hxades 
good eounsd, 3. AU complain of want of ffumory, 
but noru of want of judgment. 4. Oood nun are 
a public good, and bad men-^-a public ealofrnfy. 
5. Human laws reach not our thoughts. 6. jRu- 
fers— have no power over sotds. 7. No one ever 
st^ercd-^Y not speaking tU of others. 8^ Silly 
people are generally pleased with siUy things. 9. 
Zeal, without knowledge, is religious wilc^re. 10. 
The example of a good man— is visible phUoS' 



ClisfitJ* Bones, A certain 
wuekaniCf having occasion to boil some cat* 
tle^s feet, emptied the bones near the court 
house. A laibyer, ebserving them, inquired 
of a bystander, what they were. ' ' I believe 
they are clients^ banes, ^* replied the wit, *' as 
they appear to be well ntcAcd." 

Tliel>c«elv^er. A Base Chafactet, Muit 
not that man be abandoned, even to all man- 
ner of humanity, who can deceive a woman 
with appearances of affection and kindness, 
for no other ettd, but to torment her with 
more ease and authority f Is anvthing more 
unlike a gentleman, than, when liis ?Mtor is 
engaged for the performing his promises^ 
because nothing but that can ehliee him' to^ 
it, to become afterwards false to nis word;, 
and be alone, the occasion of misery to one,. 
whose haminess he but lately pretended wafr 
dearer to him than his own t Ought such a» 
one to be trusted in his common affairs? or- 
treated, but as one whose honesty-coTmSiedi 
only in his capacity of being otherwise, 

Vajrieties. 1. Is it strains, that Beauti- 
ful /ower< should wither and die f 2. Trust 
thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. 3. Our American character is mark- 
ed by a more than average delight — ^in ac- 
curate perception;: which is shown by the 
currency of the 6y-word — • * no mistake,''^ 4. 
In sickness, and languor, give us a strain 
oipodLry, or a profound sentence, and we are 
refreshed; when the great Herder was dy* 
ing, he said to his frtends, who were weep- 
ing around him: "Give me some great 
thought.^ Blessed are thev, who minister to 
the cry of the souli 5. The christian sees, 
in all that befalls the human race, whether 
it be good or evU, only the manifestations 
of Divine Lots, as exercised in training and 
preparing souls, for the approach of thtit 
perfection, which they are one day destined 
to realize,. 6. For every friend, that we 
lose for truth, God gives us a better one. 
The love o^ praise, however concealed by art, 
Reigns, moreen Uas, and g^ows in every heart: 
The jmneef— to gain it—toils on liot<»> endure, 
The modfsl—ehun it, but to make it sun; 
0*er gibftes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells, 
Now trims the midnight temp— in eoUe^ cells. 
*Tis tory, tvh^; it plots, prays, preaches, pteads. 
Harangues in senates, speaks in masquerades. 
It aids the daneer*s heel^ the voriter'^s head, 
And heaps the jrfoin— with mountains of the dead$ 
Nor ends with life; but nods— in sable plumes. 
Adorns our hearse, and pottery— on our tombs. 
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401. TitAKBiTioir-^iiieanB, in speech, the 
changes of pitch, from one note to another s 
asfrom the eighth to the thxrd: at from the 
gixth to the first ; and vice versa ; to corres- 
pond in variety and character, to the senti- 
ment and emotion. In singing, it means 
changing the place of the key-ndte, so as to 
keep the tune within the scale of twenty-two 
degrees. In transition — ^the pitches of voice 
are not only changed, but its qualities, agreea- 
bly to the nature and object of the composi- 
tion ; however, there muft never be any sac- 
rifice of other principle»--aU the proportions 
must be preserved. Example : 
An hour passed on ; the Turk awoke, 
Tliat (6) bright dream— (3) was his last. 
He (5) V0A«— tohear his *«ntry'* shriek, [OreeW 
(8) **To ASMS I they(6)«oiiM/ the (8) Oreekf the (10) 
He woke— to tfte— midst (5) jlam«, and (6) smoke. 
And (G) ekout, and (3) froan, and sabre stroke, 
And deatk-Bhota falling thick hnd fast 
As lightnings — from the mountain-cloud ; 
And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 
Boizarris— cheer his band. 
(Sy Strike I till the last armed /o« expires ; 
4<9) Strike I for your (6) aUars and your (8) jLrea ; 
(10) Strike! for the green graves of your #«>««, 
(8) Oo<I— and your native land. 

409* To succeed in these higher parts of 
^oratory, one must throw himself into the con- 
OUian, and shape, he wishes UifiU, or be, and 
Ining the body into perfect subjection : by as- 
suming the appropriate language of action 
and earnestness, he may work himself into 
any frame of mind, that the subject demands. 
He must be «ure to keep up the life, spirit, 
and energy of the composition ; and let there 
be a light and glow in his style. He must 
also cultivate a hold and determined manner ; 
far it he takes no special interest in what he 
is reading or speaking, he may rest assured 
others will not 

Lo ! from ttie regions of the north. 
The reddening storm of battle pours, 
(6) Rolls along the trembling earth, 
(6) Fastens on the Olynthian towers ; [hrave 7 

(8) Where rests the s'wordf Where sleep the 

(9) Awake I (8) Ceerofia^s ally save 
(6) From the fury of the blast ; 

(8) Burst the stormr-on PhocVs walls j 

(10) Rise, or Greece (6) forever fiills : 

(12) Up I or (10) /rMiitfm— breathes her (6) lasL 

(4) The Jarring states — obsequious now, 

(5) View the patriot's hand on high ; 
(2) Thunder-ngRthering on his brow, 

(6) Lightning-^rHsinbing from his eye .*— 

(8) Grasp the shield-^dnid draw the (6) sword: 

(9) Lead us to (8) Philippics lord ; 

(6) Let us aO)tonquer him,— (5) or (2) dis. 

THB BIBLS. 

Behold the JSook, whose leaves display 
Jesus, the life, the truth, the way ; 
•Read it wkh diligence and prafor, 
tsareh it, and you shall jlni him tliert. 



Prorerbs. 1. Be Just to others, tbat yon mmf 
be Just to yourself. 2. The mind of the idUr^ 
never knows what it wishes for. 3. Every rose 
has its thorn. 4. There is nothing good^ tbat 
may not be eonverted to evil purposes. 5. Few 
persons are aware— of the Importance of rigid 
economy. 6. Do not sirffer yourself to be deceived 
—by outward appearances. 7. Never take ad- 
vantage of another jnan's ignoranu. 8. The 
wordy tbat has gone forth— can never be recalled. 

9. A bird in the hand, is worth two in the bush. 

10. That load appears light, which is borne with 
cheerfulness. 11. Virtus Is the forerunner o. 
happiness. 12. Foresight'-4s the eye of prudence. 

Aiieedote. Obey Orders* A brave vete- 
ran qffieer, reconnoitering a battery, which 
was considered impregnable, and which it 
was necessary to storm, laconically answered 
the engineers, who were endeavoring to dis- 
suade him from the attempt; — " Gentlemen, 
you may think and say what you please: 
all I know, is, — that the American Jlag — 
must be hoisted on the ramparts to-morrow 
morning ; for I have the order in my pocket J* 

Bffeets of Perseverauiee. All the per- 
formances of human art, at which we look 
with praise or wonder, are instances of the 
resistless force of perseverance s it is by this 
that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant countries are united with canals and 
rail-roads* Ifaman was to compare the ef- 
fect of a single stroke of a. pickaxe, or of one 
impression of the spade, with the general de- 
sign and last result, he would be overwhelm-' 
ed by the sense of their disproportion ; yet 
those petty operations, incessantly continued, 
in time, surmount the greatest difficulties, and 
mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, 
by the slender force of human beings. 

Varieties. l.Can Omnipotence do things 
incompatible and contradictory ? 2. St, Au- 
gustine described the nature of God, as a cir- 
cle', whose centre was everyvrhere, and his 
cvreumferenee nowhere. 3. The walls of rude 
minds are scrawled aQ over with facts and 
with thoughts ,• then shall one bring a Ian- 
^em, and read the inscriptions 1 4. ^'Myc^- 
dren," said an old man to his boys, scared by 
a figure in the dark entry, "you will never 
see anything worse than yourselves." 6. 
Some one says, " There are no prodigies, but 
the first death, and the first night, that deserve 
astonishment and sadness/" 6. When we 
have broken our god of Tradition, and ceaa- 
ed from our god of Persitasion, then, God 
may fire our hearts, with his own presence f 
but not brfore. 7. No love can be bound by 
oath, or covenant, to secure it against a higher 
love. 

fl'e<f~-scatters {eve— on every sids. 

Freely— •mong his children aU ; 

And always— hsaru are open wide. 

Wherein eeaie grains may flill. 
To knots and {eve God, is everything. 
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4«3. Mau jlvd Fkxalk Voigkb. The 
▼oioes of men — are generally an octave lower 
fban those of women; or, comparatively, 
men^s voices are like the beus viol, and vjo- 
men's voices like the violin. The voice is 
made grave, that is, to run on lower pitches, 
by elongating, and enlarging the vocal 
chords s and it is made acute, that is, to run 
on higher pitches, by shortening and dimin' 
ishing them ; in connection, however, with 
the size of the chest, which always has its 
ir^uence. Few are aware of the extent to 
which the voice is capable of being cuUiwai' 
ed; and hence, we should beware of setting 
limits to it 

If every one's internal can 

Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 

Who raise our envy now ! 
The fatal secret, when reveaied. 

Of every aching breast, 
Would fully prove, that while eoneealed, 
Their lot appears the ben. 
How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hours, when storms are gone; 
When warring vrinds have died away, 
And douds, beneath the glancing my. 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea, 
Sleeping— in bright tranquillity, 
404. To acquire the ability to change, at 
UfUl, your pitch of voice, so as to be able 
lO adapt the manner to the matter, prac- 
tice throwing the voice on different pitches, 
varsring from one to Jive, Jive to eighty 
eight to one, and in other ways; also, recite 
such pieces as have a number and variety of 
speakers, as found in dialogttes; and imitate 
the voice and manner of each, as iar as pos- 
sible. But remember, no one can accomplish 
mitch, without committing the examples to 
memory; thus, after long practice in this 
way, you may make the book talk and speak« 
All developments are firom within — out, not 
from unthout — in, 

Miscellaineoiis. 1. Two things are in- 
cumbent on the historian; to avoid stating 
what iB false, and fiiUy and fairly to place be- 
fore us the truth, 2. One of the greatest blun- 
ders an orator can commit is, to deviate into 
abstruse expressions, and out of the beaten 
track. 3. Man — ^was created for a state of 
order, and he was in order, till he fell, or be- 
came depraved/ or, what is the same thing, 
disordered — i. e. the reverse of order. 4. Man 
is. in order, when he acts from supreme love 
to the Lord, and charity towards his neigh- 
bor, m obedience to the Divine Will ; but he 
is depraved, and disordered, in the degree he 
acts from the love of self, and the love of the 
world, 5. No man is compiled to evil; his 
consent only makes it his. 

A diamond, 
Tho' set in horn, is sti3l a diamonci, 
And i^arUeft-HM in purest goUL 



MaxliMU 1. BadAHMwrf confounds the ad^ 
viser. 2. No one can do wrong, without st^mng 
wrong. 3. He is greatest, who is most useful. 4. 
Love— and you shall be loved. 5. A great man- 
is willing to be little. 6. Blamo—iB safer than 
praise. 7. All the devils respect virtue. & A 
sineere word was never lost. 9. Curses — always 
recoil upon the head of him, who impreeaUs them. 
10. Crod—vrill not make himself manifest to eoi»- 
ofdf. 11. The love of society is natural. 

Anecdote. An old aUenium, after having 
hved for fifty years on the fiit of the land, and 
losing his great toe with a mortification, in- 
sisted, to his dying day, that he owed it to two 
grapes, which he ate one day, after dinner f 
he said, he felt them lie cold at his stomach 
the moment they were eaten. 

Bdiftcatfoii. The time, whieh we usually 
bestow on the instruction of our children — ^in 
principles, the reasons of which they do not 
understand, is worse than lost ; it is teaching 
them to resign their /aci*Wie« to at*/Aortfy; it 
is improvmg theur memories, instead of their 
understandings; it is giving them credulity 
instead of knowledge, and it is preparing 
them for any kind of slavery which can be 
imposed on them. Whereas, if we assisted 
them in making experiments on themselves, 
induced them to attend to the consequence of 
every action, to adjust their little deviations, 
and fairly and freely to exercise their powers, 
they would collect fkcts which nothing could 
controvert. These facts they would deposit 
in their memories, as secure and eternal trea^ 
sures ; they would bemateridls for re/Udion, 
and, in time, be formed into principles of con- 
duct, which no circumstances at temptations 
could remove. This would be a method of 
forming a man, who would answer the end 
of his being, and make hxmself and others 
happy. 

Vajrietles. 1. Did not the Greek philosO' 
phy — corrupt the simplicity of the christian 
• religion ? 2. There are two sorts of i>opular 
corruption ; one, when the people do not ob- 
serve the laws; the (dher, when they are 
corrupted by the laws. 3. Cesar — added the 
punishment of eor^cation, for this reason ; 
lest the rich, by preserving their estates, should 
become bolder in the perpetration of crime. 
4. No locaUties can bound the dominion, or 
the superiority of man. 6. What constitutes 
a church? Divine goodness and truth, con- 
joined by love, and exemplified ui the life. 
6. Madame de StaeFs idea, that architecture 
— ^is like firozen music, must have been sug- 
gested on a cold day. 7. We are (2fifen made 
to ibel, that there is another youth and age, 
than that which is measured ftorn the year of 
our natural burth; some thoughts always 
find us young, and keep us so; such a 
thought is theioMof the Viftkfersal §3ad Eter- 
nal Beauty, 
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405. Sttlx— ^ompTehendf all the princi- 
ples of elocution, and denotes the manner in 
which difibrent kinds of composition should 
be read, or spoken: of course, there are as 
many kinds of style, as there are of eompo- 
Htion; and unless a person has command of 
body and mind, he cannot harmonize his 
manner and matter. If in writing, style — 
means proper ujords, in proper places, - in 
speaking, it must signoify, proper sounds in 
proper places. Ex. 

What avni? a nuttoff 6f»gAt and mrs, 
ThU comes and ioa^ we know not tohenee, or where; 
A brilliant noihing—ojit of smutking wrought, 
A mental oacuum— by condensing thmtg^t. 

O the eye's eto^umee, 
{Twin-hom with thought^) (nitstrips tlie tardy eoioe/ 
Far fimyier^-^an the nimble Kghtning's flash, 
The sluggish ikunder-peBlj that fottovfs it 
True courage— but from opposition grows, 
And what are>|/^— what— a thousand slares, 
Matched to the niMW—of a single amn^ 
That strikes ibr xjbxbtt ? 

406. What causeth the earth to bring ibrth 
and yield her increase? Is it not the light 
and heat of the sun, that unlocks her native 
energies and gires them their power 1 In an 
analogous manner should the hght of the 
thought, and the heat of its accompansring 
ejection, act upon the mind, which will com- 
municate the influence received to the whole 
body, and the body to the voice and actions. 
This is what is meant by imbibing the au- 
thor's feelings, and bringing before you all 
the cireumstanees, and pltmging amid the 
living scenes, and fteling that whatever you 
describe, is actually present, and passing be- 
fore your mind* 

407. Lyceums and Debating societies, are 
admirable associations for the improvement 
of mind, and cultivation of talent, for pub* 
Hearprioate speaking. lYankHn and Ro- 
ger Sherman, (the one a printer, and theo^A- 
er a shoe-maktr,) rose ftom obscurity to great 
eminence, and ustfalness, by their own tf' 
forts: so may we, by using the proper 
means. It was in a debating society, that 
Lord Brougham first displayed his superior 
talents and unrivaled eloquenee ; and there, 
also, HsiriiT Clat, the greatest American 
orator, commenced his brilliant career. A 
word to those who would be wise is enough, 

Aneodoto* An appropriate Sign, A man 
who had establicdbed a tippUng'^Maie, being 
about to erect his sign, requested his neigh- 
box's adriee— what inscription to put upon 
it His friend replied, '< I advise you to write 
on iXr-I>runkards and Beggars made here." 
Hon»fip-^ sacred He, the law of kings, 
The nMe mind's — distinguishing perfettUm, 
That oteb and stnn^kens virtue, when it metts her, 
And imitates her aetions, where she is not.* 
It ought not to be sported with. 



Prarerbs* 1. A goorf word ibr a ted oae— is 
worth nfnuk, and costs tiuh. 2. He, who knows 
not when to be sQeni^ knows not when to speak. 
3. QppfesnoM— causes rAeOion. 4. Where om- 
fml is, there is k feast, 5. The dru/nkaird continu- 
ally assaults his own l^e. 6. Show me a Kar, 
and I will show you a ikitf. 7. That which hdps 
one man, may hindtr another. 8. A good eduea" 
tion is the foundation of happxnen. 9. Mbst follies 
owe their origin to edf-Uifoe. 10. No frsf— takes so 
deep a root as pr^udiee. 11. Inform yourse^, and 
instruct others. IS. iVwA^is the only bond of 
Jriendskip. 

liearatns* We have been q^oi told, that 
*' a little learning is a dangerous thing," and 
we may be just as toell assured, that a little 
bread is not the scffest of all things; it would 
be &r better to have plenty of both .* but the 
wpAum— of those who use this argument, is, 
that they represent the choice between Httle 
and much; whereas our election must be 
made between ^te-Hindnon« at aZ2; if the 
choice is to be— between a small portion of 
information, or of food, and absolute tgno- 
ranee, or starvation, common sense gives its 
decision in the homely proverb — ^ haifsk loaf 
is better than no bread.'* 

Varieties. 1 . The best and surest course 
is — ^never to have recourse to deception, but 
prove ourselves, in every circumstance of lift, 
equally upright and sincere. 2. The most 
consummate hypocrite— cannot, at all times, 
conceo/ the workings of his mind. 3. When 
we employ money — ^to good purposes, it is a 
great blessing} but when we use it for evU 
and wicked ends, or become so devoted to it, 
as to endeavor to acquire it by dishonest 
means, it is a great curse. 4. None are so 
fond of secrets, as those who do not mean to 
keep them: such persons covet them, as 
spendthrifts do mony, for the purpose of dr- 
eulatum, 6. Burke— caSleA the French rev 
ohUionists, *'the ablest architects of ruin, 
that the world ever saw." 6. IVi^lw— always 
require exuberance of ornament; the build- 
ing that has no strength, can be valued only 
for the grace of its decorations. 7. We can- 
not part with our heart-friends : we cannot 
let oiv angels go. 

"Sat fame I sKght, nor for her favors call ; 
She comes unlooVd for, if she comes at off. 
But, if the purchase cost so dear a price, 
As soothing/oSy, or exalting vice; 
And if the muse— must flatter lawless nnoir, 
And follow still where /ortun« leads the way; 
Or, if no bom— bear my rising name. 
But the fall'n rains of another's fiune ; 
Then, feaeA me, heaven, to scorn the guilty bays ; 
Drive from my breast that wretched lust ofjirwiw. 
Vnbtemish*d let me Hoe, or dte^-wnknovm : 
O, grant me honest &me, or grant me netis. 

'TIS sweet— to hear 

The sortg and oair-'<f Adrians gondolier, 

(By ifftlsfMS mellowed,) o'er the waters sweep. 
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408. PuUio 9peaktr9 ought to live kngery 
and enjoy better heaUh, than other peisons; 
and if they confbnn to the principlet here 
taught, and the laws of lifis and health gener- 
ally, this will be the result Pulmonary dis- 
eases may be thrown off by these exercises ; 
the author being a living witness, having been 
given over at three different times with con- 
sumption. The celebrated Cuvier and Dr. 
Brown, the metaphysician, and many others 
that might be mentioned, are also witnesses 
of this truth. One reason is, that natural 
speaking induces one to use a very large 
quantity of air, whereby the capacity of the 
lungs is much enlarged, the quantity of air 
increaaed, and the blood more perfectly puri- 
fied; the use of the whole body insures a free 
circulation, and, of course, contributes to 
universal health. 

Think'st thour-there are no serpents in the world, 
Bat ihosej which slide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the luckless foot^ that presses iheml 
There are, who, in the path of social life, 
Bo bask their spotted skins, in fortune's snn, 
And sting the soul, aye^ till its healthful frame 
Is changed to secret, festering, sore disease; 
So dea^y — ^is its wound. 
Tlie brave, 'tis sure, do never shun the light ; 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers; 
8tUl ure they found—in the fair face of day, 
And heaven, and m«n— are judges of their actions. 

409. Diseases of the Throat — are con- 
nected, particularly, with those parts of the 
body, which are involved in breathing, and 
relate to the understanding, or reasoning fa- 
culties of the mind: thus, thinking and 
breathing are inseparably connected toge- 
ther; as are/eeZm^and actings hence, the 
predominance of thought, in the exercise of 
the voice, or in any kind of action, and zeal 
without knowledge, tend directly to such pet- 
versions of mind and body, asinduce, not only 
diseases of the throat, but even pulmonary 
diseases : if, then, we will to be free, in any re- 
spect, we must return to truth and nature ; for 
they will guide the obedient in the right way. 

Miseellaneovs- 1. Whatever one po«- 
sesses, becomes doubly valuable, by having 
the happiness of dividing it with a friend, 
2. He who loves riekes more than Y^ friend, 
does not deserve to be loved. 3. He who 
would pass the latter part of his life with 
hmwr, and usefulness, must, when he is 
youngs consider that he shall one day be old; 
and when he is old, remember that he has 
once been young, 4. The rolling planets, 
and the glorious sun. Still keep that order, 
which they first begun,- But wretched man, 
alone, has gone astray. Swerved from his 
God, and walks another way. 5. The old — 
live m the past, as the young do— -in the fu- 
ture, 6. Fix upon a high standard of char- 
acter : to be thought well of— is Boiauffieitnt,* 



ibepoi$it yon are to aim at, is, the giwteat 
posnble degree of ua^buss. 7. He wlio 
only aims at little, wiU aeeomplish but litQe. 

Aneedc»te« A sUly, but very pretty wo- 
man, complauied to the celebrated and beai»- 
tiAil 8op]^ Arnold, of the number of her 
admirers, and wished to know how she 
should get rid of them. << Oh, my^ dear," 
(was the satiric reply,) ^ it is ver^ easy tat 
you to do it : you have only to speUk." 

Prorerbs. 1. Those, who potscM any red 
excellence, think and say, the least about it. JL 
The active only, have the true relish of life. 3. 
Many there are, who are everything by turns, and 
nothing— iong. 4. To treat trifles — as matters oi 
importance, is to show our own unimportance. 5. 
Chritf, cherished unseen, is genuine; while that, 
which has witnesses, may be ejected, 6. Error— 
does not so often arise from our ignorance of the 
truth, as an unwillingness to rseetre it 7. Some^ 
mistake the 2ov»— for the praetiee of virtue, and are 
not so much good themsdoes, as they are die 
friends of goodness. 8. To love any one, and not 
do him good, when there is ability and opportU' 
nity, is a contradiction. 9. Pi(y— will always be 
his portion in adversUy, who acted with kindness 
in prosperity. 10. Ilie best mode of proving any 
science, is by exhibiiing it 

A Good Bxample. Mr. Clay, in a de- 
bate upon the Loan Bill, remarked, that, Ibr 
twenty or thirty years, neither he nor his 
wife, had owed any man a dollar. Both of 
them, many years gone by, had come to the 
conclusion, that the best principle of economy 
was this, — ^* never to go in debt. To mdulge 
your wants when you were able to do so, and 
to repress them when you are not able to in- 
dulge them." The example is not only an 
excellent one for itself, but comes from a high 
source. To repress a want — ^is one of the 
wisest, safest, and most necessary principles 
of political economy. It prevents, not only 
the dangerous practice of living beyond our 
means, but encourages the safe precedent of 
living within them. If all who could, would 
live within their means, the world would be 
much happier and much better than it is. 
Henry Clay and his noble housewife— -^ye ' 
us an example worthy otall imitation. 

Varieties. 1 . Is pride — a mark of talent? 
2. Byron says, of Jack Bunting, " He knew 
not what to do, and so he swore :" so we may 
say of many a one's preposterous use of books, 
— He knew not what to do, and so he read. 
Wtfis—A feather-— Pope has said, 

And ladies— do not doubt it : 
For those, who've least— within the head, 
Display the most— about it. 

They sin, who tell us love can die; 

Its holy flame forever bumeth ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven refumeHk. 
Forgiveness— to the injured does belong; 
But they ne'er pardon, who have dons the wrong. 
Be thou as chaste as tee, as pure as ifww, 
ThoQ Shalt not eseape st i im n ny . 
112 
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410. DiLiTSmT — addreises itself to the 
mind through two mediums, the eye and the 
ear: henc«, it naturally divides itself into 

-two parts, voice and gesture ; both of which 
must be sedulously cultivated, under the 
guidance of proper feeling, and correct 
thought. That style is the best, which is the 
most transparent ; hence the grand aim of 
the elocutionist should be— perfisct transpa- 
rency i and when this part is attained, he 
will be listened to with pleasure, be perfectly 
understood, and do justice to his sul^eet, 
}^ powers, and his audience, 

411. YoiTHo GxHTLXMBir, — (said Wil- 
liam Wirt,) you- do not, I hope, expect from 
me, an oration for display. At my time of 
life, and worn down, as I am, by the toils of 
a laborious profession, you can no longer 
look for the spirit and buoyancy of youth, 
SpRiire — ^is the season forJUnvers ; but J-nmi 
in the autumn of life, and you will, I hope, 
accept from me, the fruits of my bxperi- 
sires, in lieu of the more showy, but less 
tuhstantial blossoms of Sfriito. I could 
not have been tempted hither, for the pue- 
rile purpose of disflat. My visU has a 
much graver motive and object. It is the 
hope of making some suggestions, that may 
be serviceable in the journey of life, that is 
hrfore you ; of calling into action some dor- 
mant energy ; of pointing your exertions to 
some attainable end of practical utility ; in 
short, the hope of contributing, in some 
smnll degree, towards making you happier 
in yourselves, and more useful to your 
country, 

419. The conversational — ^must be deliv- 
ered in the most natural, easy, familiar, di9- 
ftfic^, and agreeable manner; the narrative 
and didactive, with a dear and distinct artic- 
ulation, correct emphasis, proper inflections, 
and appropriate modulations ; because, it is 
not so much your object to excite the affec- 
tions, as to inform the understanding : the 
argumentative, and reasoning, demand great 
deliberation, slowness, distinctness, frequent 
pauses, candor, strong emphasis and occa- 
sional vehemence. No one can become a 
good reader and speaker, without much prac- 
tice and many /allures. 

Pioneers. The ** eccentric*^ man — is gen- 
erally the pioneer of mankind, cutting his 
way theirs/ — ^into the gloomy depths of un- 
explored science, overcoming difficulties, that 
would check meaner spirits, and then — hold- 
ing up the light of his knowledge — to guide 
thousands, who, but for him, would be wan- 
dering about in all the uncertainty of igno- 
rance, or be held in the fetters of some self- 
ish jio/tcy, which they had not, of themselves 
—the energy to throw off, 

rris not in/ofiy— not to scorn a/oo2, 

And scarce in human wiadom^-4o do man. 



Prorerbs. 1. Constant oeeupation — shnls 
out temptation. 9. KjUMenr^n a most danger- 
ous enemy. 3. Unless we aim at perfection, we 
shall never aUain it. 4. They who love the tcng- 
at, love the best. 5. Pleasure— i9 not the rule ibr 
rest, but for health. 6. The Pre8i4ent !• but the 
Aeod-servant of the j»eop^. 7. Knowledge—is not 
tndy ours, till we have given it away. 8. Our 
debts, and our sins, are generally greater than we 
suppose. 9. Some folks — are like snakes in the 
grass. 10. H* — ^injuries the good^ who spares the 
b€ui. 11. Beauty will neither feed or clothe us. 
12. Womati's work is never done. 

Anecdote. What for? After the close 
of the Revolutionary war, the king of Great 
Britain — ordered a thanksgiving to be kept 
throughout the kingdom. A minister of the 
gospel inquired of him, ** For what are we 
to give thanks ? that your majesty has lost 
thirteen of your best provinces .?" The king 
answered, " ^o." " Is it then, that your ma- 
jesty has lost one hundred thousand lives of 
your best sulffects?" **No, no.'" said the 
king. ** Is it then, that we have expended, and 
lost, a hundred millions of money, and for 
the defeat and tarnishing of your majesty's 
arms?^^ "No such thing," — said the king 
pleasantly. " What then, is the olyect of the 
thanksgiving '!" " Oh, give thanks that it is 
no worse,^^ 

Varieties* 1. Who does not see, in Ce- 
sar's Commentaries, the radical elements of 
the present French character? 2. " A man," 
says OMver Cromwell, " never rises so high, 
as when he knows not whither he is going." 
3. The virtue, that vain persons affect to des- 
pise, might have saved them ; while the 6eat*- 
ty, they so highly ;prize^, is the cause of their 
ruin. 4. He, who flatters, without design- 
ing to benefit by it, is a fool ; and whoever 
encourages that flattery, that has sense 
enough to see through, is a vain coxcomb, 5, 
The business of the teacher — is not so much 
to communicate knowledge to the pupil, as 
to set him to thinking, and show him how 
to educate himself; that is, he must rather 
teach him the way to the fotmtain, than car- 
ry him to the water. 6. Many buy cheap^ 
and sell dear ; i. e. make as good bargains as 
they can ; which is a trial of skill, between 
two knaves, to see which shall overreach the 
other ; but honest men set their price and 
adhere to it 7. If you put a chain round 
the neck of a sUxoe, the other end fastens i^ 
self aroimd your own. 
Would you then learn to dissipate the band 

Of these huge threatening difficulties dire, 
That, in the weak man's way — ^like lions stand, 

His soul appal, and damp his rising^ ? 

Resolve, resolve, and to be men aspire. 
Exert that noblest privilege, alone, 

Here to mankind indulged : control desire; 
Let godlike reason, from her sovereign throne, 
Speak the commanding word— I will, and it is doms. 
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413* EAKirxsTini8S or Mawsk — to of 
ntal importance in enutaining a traiiBparent 
style; and this mnst be imbibed intemaUy, 
and fsU with all the truth ancl certainty of 
nature. By proi)er exercises on these prin- 
ciples, a person may acquire the power of 
passing, at will, Arom grace to gay, and Arom 
Uoely to severe, without confoundmg one 
with the other: there are times, however, 
when they may be uniied ; as in the humors 
cue and pathetic, together. 
Breathes there a awn with soul so d$ad. 
Who never, to himself hath said, 
" Tkis — ^is my ««m, my native land t" 
Whose h0art-~ba,th ne'er within him bmrmtd. 
As ikMM— his foot*tep§ be hath turned. 
From wandering on a/ar«^ strand 1 
It tuck there breathe, go mark him well : 
For him, no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High tbo' bis titles, pavers, or pe{f. 
The wretcA— concentred all in self. 
Living' — shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, donbljf dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence be sprung, 
UnuiepVd, unkonored, and «imimi|'. 

414. The following are the terms usually 
applied to style, in tm^tng', and also in speak- 
ing ; each of which has its distinctive charac* 
teristics; though all of them have something 
in common. Bombastic, dry, elegant, epis- 
tolary, ftoivvng, harsh, laconic, kfty, loose, 
terse, tumid, verbose. There are also styles 
of occasion, time, place, dec.: such as the 
style of the bar, of the legislature, and of the 
pulpit; also the dramatic style, comedy, 
{Hgh and low,) farce and tragedy. 

Illiterate and seljish people, are often op- 
posed to persons traveling through the coim- 
try, to lecture oh any subject whatever; and 
especially, on such as the grumblers are ig- 
norant of. But are not books and newspa- 
pers, itinerants too 1 In olden time, the wor- 
shipers of the goddess Diana, were violently 
opposed to the Apostles ; because, thro' their 
preaching of the cross, their crqft was in 
danger. The /tftem^y educated, and those 
who are in ikvor of a unwerscU spread of 
knowledge, are ready to bid them "God 
speed," if they and their subject are praise- 
twrthy, 

Ameedote. A Kingly Dinner in Nature's 
Palace. Cyrus, king of Persia, was to dine 
with one of hia friends ; and, on being asked 
to name the place, and the viands with which 
he would have his table spread, he rephed, 
" Prepare the banquet at the side of the river, 
and let one loaf of bread be the only disA.*' 

Bright, as the pillar ^ rose at Hem:m?s command: 
When Ara0l— marched along the dessrt land. 
Blazed through the night— on lonely wUds aftr, 
And told the path,—^ never-setting star ; 
8e, heavenly G^enius, in thy course divine, 
JSTsfis— is thy etar, her light— ia ever thine. 



PiroTerlM. I. People generally love truth 
more than goodness ; knowledge nvore than holi- 
neos. t. Never mo^iuiiiMUCy—fell to the ground. 
3. He, who would gather immortal palms, must 
not be hindered by the name of goodness, but 
must eocploro—it it he goodness. 4. JV*a author 
was ever written down, by any but himself. 5. 
Better be a nettle in the side of your friend, than 
bis echo. 6. Surmise is the gossamer, that malice 
blows on fkir reputation; the corroding dew, that 
destroys the choicest blossoms. 7. A general 
prostration of i^orals—mnet be the inevitable re- 
sult of the diffiision of bad principles. 8. To 
know — ^Is one thing ; and to do — ^is another. 9. 
Catt^M^— lends an open ear to all men. 10. Art 
— ^is never so beautiful, as when it reflects the 
philosophy of religion and of ma*. 

We cannot honor our country — ^with too 
deep a reverence; we cannot love her — with 
an aflfoction too pure and fervent} we can- 
not serve her — ^with an energy of purpose, or 
a faithftilness of zeal — ^too steadfast and or- 
dent. And what is our country 1 It is not 
the East, with her hills and her valleys, with 
her countless saUs, and the rocky ramparts 
of her shores. It is not the North, with her 
thousand villages, and her harvest-home, with 
her frontiers of the Uike, and the ocean. It is 
not the West, with her forest-w^ and her 
inland isles, with her luxuriant expanses, 
clothed in the verdant com ; with her beauti- 
ftil Ohio, and her majestic Missouri, Nor is 
it yet the South, opulent in the mimic snow 
of the cotton, in the rich plantations of the 
rustling cane, and in the golden robes of the 
ric^>fleld. What are these, but the sister 
fkmilies of one greater, better, holier family, 
OUR couhtbtI 

VABIKTIBS. 

Give thy thoughts no tongua. 
Nor any unproportioned thought his aU. 
Be thou familiar ; but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy «««/, with hooks of steel; 
But do not duU thy palm^with entertainment 
Of ev'ry new kai/ch^d, unJUdg^d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance into quarrel I but, bwng in. 
Bear it, that the opposer—m^y boware of thee. 
Give MMry man thine ear, but fow thy vi^e, {mora. 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judg" 
Costly thy Aa^ic~-as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed \n fancy ; rich, not gaudy . 
For the apparel— <ifi proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower, nor a londtr be ; 
For loan—ofl loses both itself anA friend. 
And borrowing— AnWa the edge of husbandry. 
This above all— to thine own self be true. 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not, then — ^be false to any man. 
Dare to be true— nothing— csLn need a lie ; 
The fault that needs it— grows tw^— thereby. 

What do you think of marriage f 

I take it, as those that deny purgatory ; 

It locally contains or heaven or heUf 

There is no third place in it. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTICHf. 



415. Beware of a slayiah attention to 
rules: for nothing should supercede Nature^ 
who knows more than^rt; therefore, let her 
stand in the foreground^ with art for her 
eervant. Emotion — ^is the soul of oratory : 
one flash of paesion on the cheeky one beam 
of feeling from the eye, one thrilling note of 
tenBtbility from the tongue, one stroke of 
hearty emphasia from the arm, have infinite' 
ly more value, than all the rhetorical rulee 
and Jlourishee of ancient or modem times. 
The great rule is— be in eabwest. This is 
what Vemosthenet more than 'intimated, in 
Os'vce declaring, that the moat important 
tlijig in eloquence, was action. There will 
be no execution without jEre. 
Whoever thinleSf miut see, that man^was made 
To face the stornij not languish in the afuide; 
Jaion-idB sphere, and, for that sphere designed^ 
Eternal pjeomrw—open on his mind. 
For </iu-^fair Aop0— leads on th' impassioned ioul^t 
Through lift't wild labyrinth-^to her distant fiooi ; 
Paints, in each dream, to fan the genial flame, 
The pomp of rwAa, and the pride of fame; 
Or, fondly givbs reflteHon's cooler eye, 
A gtanee^ an image, of a future sky. 

Notes. Tb« ituidud far propriety, and fate, in public 
qieakins »-.to tpeak Jtut ai one would ULtanlly erpreas binaelf 
in earnat ooBTenatkm in private company. Soeh ahouU we oil 
dO|if left toounelvei, and early paint were nvt taken to •obttitute 
■B ariifleial metbod, for that which it mUurai. Beware of im* 
aginini^ that you miiat read in a diSbrent way, with dilfcrent faiet 
and oodmew, from that of common apeakmg. 

Anecdote. The severity of the laws of 
Vraco, is proverbial; he punished all sorte 
of crime, and even idleness, with death: 
hence, De-ma-des said— "He writes his 
laws, not with in*— but with blood.'' On 
bemg asked why he did so, he replied,— that 
the smallest crime deserved death, and that 
there was not n greater punishment he could 
find out, for greater crimes. 

Mlscellaiieoiuu \. Envy — isthedaugh« 
ter oi pride, the author of revenge and mur- 
der, the beginning of secret sedition and the 
perpetwU tormentor of viHue; it is the filthy 
slime of the soul, a venom, a poison, that 
consumeth the Jf«#A, and drieth up the mar- 
row of the 6o»e». 2. What a pify it is, that 
there are so many quarter and Aa// men and 
women, who can take delight in gossip, be- 
aiuse they are not great enough for any 
thing else. 

Were I so fotf— as to reach the poU, 
And grasp the ocean— with a span, 
I would be measured*— by my soul. 
The mirMTs— the standard of the man. 

4. What is the difference between loving 
the minds, and the persons of our friends ? 

5. How different is the affection, the thought^ 
actum, form and manners of the male, from 
the o/crttofi, thought, action, form and man- 
ners ot the female. 

Then/arwrett,— I'd rather make ' 
My bed— upon some icy lake, 
When thawing sun«— begin to shine, 
Than trust a 1ov»— as false as ihine. 
The flMnoeA— hath no ears. 



1. God has given US vocal 0f|aM, 
and reason to uu them. 3. True gesture— is the 
language of nature, and makes its way to the 
heart, without the utterance of a single word. 3. 
Coarseness and vulgarity— axe the effects of a^>ad 
ediieoHon; they cannot be chargeable to ruOun. 
4. Close observation, and an extensive knowledge 
of human nature alone, will enable one to adapt 
himself to all sorts of character. 5. Painting— 
describes what the object is in itself: poetry— vrhaX 
it inspires or suggests : im^-represents the citible, 
the other—hoih the wible and the invisible. 6. 
It is uncandid sdf-vfiU, that eomfemn* without a 
Juaring. 7. The mind— uriUs to he free; and the 
signs of the times— proclaim the q>pioach of its 
restora^n, 

T¥oiiuui« The rilg^jto education of this sez 
is of the utmost importance to human life. 
There is nothing, that is more desirable Sat 
the common good of all the world; since, as 
they are mothers and mistresses of families, 
they have for some time the care of the ed- 
ucation of their children of both sorts ; they 
are intrusted with that, which is of the 



.w very much owing w men uiciuuuis oi 
treating us when we were young; so— the 
soundness or folly of our minds is not less 
owing to thetr mrst tempers and ways of 
thinking, which we eagerly received from 
the love, tenderness, authority, and constant 
conversation of oumnothers. As we call our 
first language our mother'tongue, so — we 
may as justly call out first tempers our moth- 
cr-tempers ; and perhaps it may be foimd 
more easy to forget the language, than to 
part entirely with those tempers we learned 
m the nursery. It is, therefore, to be 2a- 
mented, that the sex, on whom so much de- 
pends, who have the first forming both of 
our bodies and our minds, are not only edu- 
cated in nride, but in the silliest and most 
contemptible part of it. Girls are indulged 
i^n great vanity; and mankind seem to con- 
sider them in no other view than as so many 
painted idols, who are to allure and gratify 
their passions. 

Varletftes. 1. Was l^nglend —justified 
in her late icarlike proceemng against Chi- 
na ? 2. Fit language there is none, for the 
heart's deepest things. 3. The honor of a 
mattf— is her name; and no legacy is so rich 
as honesty. 4. O, how bitter a thing it is— 
10 look into happiness — thro' another's eyes. 
Ungrateftil man, with liquorish draughts, 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind. 
That from it— all consideration slips. 
To persist 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. 
He cannot be a peifeet man, 
Not being tried or tutored in the world : 
Sxperienee is by industry achieved, 
And perfeetedr-^y the swift course of Urns 
A confused report— passed thro» my ears; 
But, fuU of Attrry, like a morning dream, 
It vanishedr-isi the husineu of the day. 
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4III. Thx DSGlAJfATOET Am HOETA- 

toBT — indicate a deep i/Uerest tx tbe pep- 
mam addreeaed, a horror of the evil they are 
entreated to avoidf and an exalted estimaie 
ai the good, they are exhorted to poiaoe. 
The exhibition oi the itrongeet fteling, r^ 
qniiee such a degree of aelf-oontrol, as, in the 
very torrent y tempest and wMrkwind of pae- 
non, possesses a tem]ieranoe to give it 
flmoothness. The Dramatic — sometimes 
calls fbr the exercise of aU the vocal and 
mental powers: hence, one must consider 
the character represented, the drcumstanoos 
onder which he acted, the state of feeling he 
possessed, and every thing pertaining to the 
scene with which he was connected. 

41 T* Bolla's Adubxss to thx Pxnir- 
viAjrs. My brave asa6ciate»--partner9 — of 
my t6il, myfieUnes, and my fame/ Can 
RoUa's words — niSa vigor — ^to the virtuous 
energies, which inspire your hearts? Nof 

rnave judged as I have, the foulness of 
crafty o^ hy which these bold WBaders 
would delude you. Your generous spirit 
has compared, as mine has, the motives, 
which, in a vrar like this, can animate their 
rainds and ours. 1%^, by a stxangefrenzy 
driven, fight fat power, for plunder, and ex- 
tended ruife; toe, for our otMMi^, our oAarv, 
and our homes. They — ^follow an adventure 
er, whom ^eyfear, and obey a power, which 
they haUf toe — serve a monarch whom we 
loiii — a God, whom we adore. Whene'er 
they move in anger, desokdionr—tmAa their 
progrees ! Whene'er they pause in amity, 
(^gUetion — ^mourns then Jnendship. They 
boast, they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our tJwuMs, and free us from the 
y(*e of error ! Yes — thxy will give enlight- 
ened freedom to our minds, who are ifim- 
sebes the slaves €ipassion,avarice, tjod pride. 
They ofier us then protiction. Yes, such 
protection — as vultures — give to kanbs — 
covering, and devouring them. They call 
on us to barter all of good, we have inherited 
and jprovec^ for the desperate chance of som»> 
thing better, whidi they promise. Be our 
plain answer this .* The throne-^uie honor 
—4s the peoples choice/ the laws we rever^ 
enee — are our htvrefathen^ legacy ; the faith 
we follow — ^ieaches us to live in bonds of cAo- 
rity with all mankind, and (£e— with hope 
at bUM— beyond the grave. Tell your in- 
vadfiors this, and tell Uiem too, we seek no 
change; and, least of all, sCch change as 
they would bring us. 

GAMBLDie. 

Oh ! vice aeeunti, that Inr'st Ihy vietiin on 
With spteimu tmUm, andfalM deluding hspm'^ 
Smiles— 4h«t dairoy, and hopes— that hringdmfok, 
It^aHMiion—eUmgmmt anid d«nntelio$, 
FUatun most vitionary, if ddightj how frofwiml/ 
FnhuU of Aorror, emguiih, a 



Pr«T«rlMk 1. The mar^— women look uto 
their gkusay the le$a—\hey attend to their kowa, 

2. Work$, and not toords, are the proof of love. 3. 
There is no bettgr looking-glass, than a vmejnmd. 
4. When we obey onr superior$f we instruct onr 
tt^erion. 6. There is more trouble in having no- 
ihing to do, than in having ntutih to do. 6. The 
btU thxow of the dice— is to thiow theaa away. 7. 
Jimu, that foiUiyt, is near the awrmder. 8. The 
spirit of irulh— dweaetfa in nutkneu. 9. JU$ist a 
temptatioa, till yon aanflw«r it 10. Plain deaUng 
iaajvwaL 

AModLvte. FaUl^ul unto Death. When 
the venerable PoZycorp — was tempted by 
Herod, the proconsul, to deny, and blaspheme 
the Lord Jxsus Chbist, he answered, — 
''Eighty and six years— hAve I served my 
LoBD and Savior,— and in all that timfr— 
he never did me any injury, but always 
goodg and therefbie, I cannot, m conscience, 
reproach my Kiko and my Rxdsexxr.'* 

A IVIft) not Ma Artlat. When a man 
of sense comes to marry, it is a companion he 
wants, and not an artist. It is not merely a 
creature who canpom^, and play, and sing, 
and dance. It is a being who can contort 
and counsel him; one who can reason and 
reflect, and feel and Judge, and discourse and 
discriminaie ; one who can assist him in his 
affiiirs, lighten his sorrows, purify his joys, 
strengtljien hisprmcip/e« and educate his child- 
ren. Such is the woman who is fit for a mo- 
ther, and the mistress of a ftmily. A woman 
of the former description may occasionally 
figure in a drawing-room, and excite the adr 
miration of the company; but is entirely 
unfit for a helpmate to man, and to train up 
a child in the way he should go. 

Varieties. 1. He, who is cautious and 
prudent, is generally secure from many dan- 
gers, to which many others are exposed. 2. 
A fool may ask more questions in an hour, 
than a urise man may answer in seven years. 

3. The manner in which words are delivered, 
contribute mainly to the i^ects they are to 
produce, and the importance which is attack- 
ed to them. 4. Shall this greatest of tree na- 
tions be the best? 6. One of the greatest 
obstacles to knowledge and excellence, is fn- 
dolence. 6. 0»i« hour's sleep ft^ore midnight, 
is worth tujo (tfterward. 7. Science, or learn- 
ing, is of UttU use, unless guided by good 

But Natun Uth em voice, and only oiw. 
Hv wtnderiiig moon, ho- itart, faer golden «tm, 
Her «ooMi» end tMten^ in «I1 Imdr and NniM^ 
In one deep Mfif pioebim the woodnnt iCoryi. 
llier tdl it to eecb oMcr-b the aftyjr 
Upon the wkidt tbey tend It— •onnding Ugk, 
JUowV* wliiiom,goodncei, power, lad glory. 
X hear it oome bom inoMiteJn, dj0; and few, 
TBDMoMMiHi Toioee-inoM voice iinitod; 
On every Mt—Ont long enetrOet me^ 
The whole rannd«oorU reverea-end b ddlgUed. 
Ihl why, whan A«MMn~«nd MtM-Uft op their «als% 
4hi whyahoaUiiMnaloas 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



418. The merging of the Diatonic Scale 
in the Musical Staff, as same have done in 
elocution, is evjldently incorrect; for then, the 
exact pitch of voice is Jixed, and all must 
take that pitch, whether it be in accordance 
with the voice, or not But in the simple di- 
atonic scale, as here pi^esented, each one 
takes his lowest natural note for his tonic, or 
keif-note, and then, passes to the medium 
range of pitches. Different voices are often 
keyed on different pitches; and to bring 
them all to the same pitch, is as arbitrary as 
Procrusie's bedstead, according to Hudribras : 
**Thi8 iron bedstead, they do fetch, 

To try our hopes upon; 
If we're too short, we must be streteK'd, 

Cut off—if we're too longj" . 
Beware of all racks; be natural, or nothing. 
What the weak A«ad— with strongest biaa rules, 
Is (0) PBiDX ; the n«i;er-failing vice o{ foots. 
A soul, without refUetion, like a pih, 
Without iiihabitara—\o ruin runs. 
WU—\% fine language— to advantage dressed ; 
Better often thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful/ood, 
Unhedged, lies open— in life's common>!«^, 
And bids KUr-^wdeonu — to the yivel feast. 
Let sense— he ever in yovaview; 
Nothing is Unsdy, that is not trut. 
419. SuoGssTioHs. Let the pupils me- 
morize any of the proverbs, Uiconics, max- 
ims, or questions, and recUe them on occa- 
sions like the following : when they first as- 
, semble in the ^cAoo^room ; or, meet together 
in a social circle: let them also carry on a 
kind of conversation, or dialogue with them, 
and each strive to get one appropriate to the 
snpi)osed state, character, Ac. of another: or 
use them in a variety of ways, that their in- 
genuity may suggest 

Pride. There is no passion so universal, 
or that steals into the heart more impercep- 
tibly, and covers itself under more disgtAir 
ses, than pride; and yet, there is not a sin- 
gle view of human nature, which is not suf- 
ficient to extinguish in us all the secret 
seeds of pride, and sink the conscious soul — 
to the lowest depths of humility. 

Anecdote. Sterling Integrity, In 1778, 
while congress was sitting in Philadelphia, 
frequent attempts were made, by the British 
officers, and agents, to bribe several of the 
members. Governor Johnstone — authorized 
th« following proposal, to be made to Col. 
Joseph Reed: « That if he would engage his 
interest to promote the objects of the British, 
he should receive thirtt thovsahd dol- 
lars, and any office in the colonies, in his 
majesty's gift. Col. Reed— ineKgnowWy re- 
plied, — ^**I am not loorth purchasing; but 
moh as I am, the king of Great Britain is 
not rich enough to buy me.'* 



Xiaeoales. 1. Any violatioii of tei9-4« m 
breach of moraaty. 2. Mnsie, in all its variety, 
is essentially ofM: and so is fpeac^tho' infinite^ 
diversijied, 3. lifmvy people— are often unpleas- 
ant eompanions in mixed society; because they 
have not always the power of adapting them* 
selves to others. 4. It is pedantry— to introduee 
foreign words into our language, when we have 
pore JBnglish words to express all that the exotics 
contain; with the advantage of being intelligible 
to every one. 5. Whatever is merely artificial, is 
unnatural; which is opposed to general doquenee. 
6. There can be no great advances made, in gen- 
uine scientific truth, without well regulated qffeo- 
tioru. 7. We can be almost anything we choose; 
if we Witt a tiling to be done, no matter how At^ 
the aim, success is nearly certain. 

Anfl^r. Otatl passions — ^there is not one 
so extravagant and outrageous as this ; other 
passions solicii and mislead us: but this— 
runs away with us by force, hurries us as 
well to our own, as to another*s ruin : it often 
iklls upon the wrong person, and discharges 
its wrath on the innocent instead of the gui^ 
ty. It spares neitheryw^fki nor foe ; but teaii 
cUl to pieces, and casts himian nature into a 
perpetual warfare. 

VABERISS. 

All the wor1d*s — a stage. 
And all the men and u>omen— merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances; 
And one man, m his time, plays manyjMBrtv, 
His aeis— being seven ages. At first, the if^ant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurses arms ; 
And then, the whining school-hoy, with his satehd, 
And shining moming/oee, creeping like snail, 
Unwilingly, to sehoot. And then, the lover; 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyArow : Then, a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in horwr, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth : And then the justiee; 
In fair round bdly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and naodern instances. 
And so he plays his part: The sixth age— shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd jKtntoJoon / 
With speeteules on nose, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Taming again toward childish treble— pipes, 
And whistles in his sound : Last scene of edl, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is secorul childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the aijeet mind ; 
Knows, with just reiru, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile sAame— and arbitrary jprtde. 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives ; 
And mueA— she staffers, as she muchr-beliam. 
Soft j»eoee she brings, wherever she arrives / 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives; 
Lays the rough paths— of peevish nature even; 
And opens, in each heart, a little heaven. 
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4110. Thv SuirssB charactsbtstic ot 
Voice. ' In cUl cases, endeavor to express by 
tfae voice and gesture^ the sense and feeling, 
that are designed to be conveyed by the 
words i i. e. teU the whole truth. Most of 
the following words, that Shakspeare puts 
into the mouth of Hotspur, descriptive of a 
iandyy requires the use of this peculiarity of 
voice, in order to exhibit their full meaning. 
Conceive how a blunt, straight-forward, hon- 
est soldier would make his defence, when 
unjustly accused by his finical superior, of 
unsoldier-like omduct; and then recite the 
following. 

My Hege—l did deny no prisoners. 
Bat I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rugej and extreme toil, 
Breathless, and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain {ord; neat, irimly dressM; 
Fresh as a hridtgroom; and his chin, new req>'d. 
Showed like sluMk-land— at karvtst home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner; 
And, 'twiit h\B finger and his thumby he held 
A pouneet-box, which, ever and anon. 
He gave his nose. And still he smiPd^ and taUe>dj 
And as the soldiers— bore dead bodies by. 
He called them untaught Jmaves, umnaunerlv, 
TV) bring a slovenly^ unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind— and his nobility. 
With many holiday, and lady terms. 
He questioned me ; amongst the rest, demanded 
My prisoners, in her majesty's behalf; 
I then, ail smarUng with my vwundsy being galled 
To be so pestered with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief— ajoA ray tmpa<ienee, 
Answered negUgentiy,—! know not what— 
He should, or should not; for he made me mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smeU so sweet. 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, [mark,) 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (heaven save the 
And telling me the sovreign^st thing on earth. 
Was spermaeeti^-foT an inward bruise: 
And that it was great pUy, (so it was,) 
That villanous saltpetre — should be digged, 
Out of the bowels of the hurmless earth, 
Which many a good, tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and, but for these vile gum, 
He would Af»w4^have been a soldier : 
This bald, unjointed chat of his, my kird, 
I answered indirectly, as I said ; 
And I beseech you, let not his report 
Come current, for an aeeusation, 
Betwixt my love, and ^our high majesty. 

Niim1»er. UnUu — ib an abstract concep- 
tion, resembling primary, or incorporeal 
matter,. in its general aggregate; (wc— ap- 
pertains to things, capable of being num- 
heredf and may be compared to matter, 
rendered visible under a particular /ww. 
Number is not infinite, any more than mat- 
ter is; but it is the source of that indefinite 
dMMibUity, into equal parts, whidi is the 
property of aU bodies. Thus, unity and one 
aie to be distinguished fh>m each other, 
PlmJy—makes dainty. 



Maxims. 1. Some are aUrt in the hegtmrnng^ 
but negligmt, in the end. 2. F«or— is often con- 
cealed under a show oi daring. 3. The rtmtdy is 
often worse than the disease, 4. A faint heart nev- 
er won a fair lady. 5. No man is free, who does 
not govern himself. 6. An angry man oiiens his 
mo%tth, and shuts bis eyes. 7. Such as give ear to 
slanderers, are as bad as slanderers themsdms. 
8. A cheerful manner denotes a gentle nature. 9. 
Pioud looks lose hearts, but courteous words—win 
them. 10. Brevity is the soul of eloquence. 

Aj&eedote. Se^- interest. When Dr. 
Franklin applied to the king of Prussia to 
lend his assistance to America,—^* Pray Doo- 
tor," says he, " what is the ol^jed you mean 
to attain 1" « Lifter/y, Sire," replied the phi- 
losopher; *' Liberty! that freedom, which is 
the birthright of all men." The king, after a 
short pause, made this memorable answer: 
" I was btym a prince, and am become a kingi 
and I will not use the powers I possess, to 
the ruin of my own trade," 

atlAjing. Lying — supplies those who 
are addicted to it — ^with a plausible apology 
for every crime, and with a supposed shelter 
fVom every punishment. It tempts them to 
rush into danger — from the m^e expecta- 
tion of impunity t and, when practiced with 
frequent success, it teaches them to confound 
the gradations of guilt; from the effects of 
which there is, in their imaginatians, at 
least oiu sure and common protection. It 
corrupts the early simplicity ot youth/ it 
blasts the fairest blossoms of genius; and 
wiU most assuredly counteract every effort, 
by which we may hope to improve the tal^ 
ents, and mature the virtues of those whom 
it infects. 

Varieties. 1. A very moderate power, 
exercised by perseverance, will effect — ^what 
direct force could never accomplish. 2. We 
must not deduce an argument against the use 
of a thing, from an occasional abuse of it 3. 
Should we let a painful and cold attention to 
manner and voice, chiU the warmth of our 
hearts, in our fervency and zeal in a good 



cause 1 4. Youth — often rush on, impetu- 
ously, in the pursuit of every gratification, 
heedless of consequences, 5. The adherence 
to truth — ^produces much good; and its op- 
pearances — much mischief, 6. Every one, 
who does not grow better, as he grows older, 
is a spendthrift of that time, which is more 
precious than gold, 7. Obedience to the 
truths of the Word, is the life of all; for. 
truths are the laws of the heavens, and of the 
church; obedience — implies the reception of 
them; so fhr as we receive, so far we are 
alive, by the coming of the kingdom vjUhin 
us. 

Whoever, amidst the sons 
Of reason, valor, liberty, and virtue. 
Displays distinguished merit, is a noUi 
Of Natun!*t own making. 
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Ml* Tbsxob or Yoics-HreMmbles the 
trill in singing, and may be indicated in this 
manner, n^v.'n,^^.'v^v^n-->„; the voioe ranging 
from a quarter of a tone, to several tones. 
It if made deep in the throat, with a drop- 
ping of the jaw ; and when properly lued, 
it if Tery effective and heart-stirring : espe- 
daDy, in the Mgker kinds of oratory. It 
heightens j'oyy mirth, rapture, and exuUO' 
Hnn ; adds pungency to scorn, contempt, and 
sarcasm .* deepens the notes of sorrow, and 
enhances those of distress: often witnessed 
in children, when manifesting their delights. 
There are several degrecis, ftom the gross to 
the most r^ied. 

4919. 1. Said Falst€^, of his ragged regi- 
ment, TU not march through Coventry 
with them, that's Jifltf : no eye hath seen such 
scarecrows.^ Ahnost every word requires a 
kind of chuckle, espedaUy the italic ones ; 
and by making a motion with the chin, up 
and down, the shake of the voice win corres- 
pond to the sign, -'^^^^n>.-n.^^>-^^ . 2. In 
this example we have an instance of a r^n^ 
ed tremor of voice ; but the right ileeling is ne- 
eesiary to produce it naturally. Queen Co/A- 
arine said, m commending her daughter to 
Henry, ** And a little to love her, for her mothr 
er's sake; who loved him — heaven knows 
how dearly:^ The coloring matter of the 
voice isfeeHng^-passion, which gives rise to 
the qualities of voice; thus, we employ 
harsh tones in speaking of what we disap- 
prove,9nd euphoneous ones in describing the 
objects of love, eomplaeeney, admiration, &c. 
4!»3* In extemporaneous speaking, or 
speaking fh>m manuscript, (i. e. making it 
tcUk,) when the speaker is under the influ- 
ence of strong passion, the voice is apt to be 
carried to the higher pitches: how shoU he 
regain his medium pitch 1 by changing the 
passion to one requiring laio notes; thus, 
the surface of his flow of voice, will present 
the appearance of a country with mountains, 
hills, and dales. Elocution — ^relates more to 
the words and thoughts of others ; oratory 
. to our own. To become a good reader and 
speaker, one must be perfect in elocution, 
which relates to words: in logic, which re- 
lates to thoughts i and in rhetoric, which ap- 
pertains to the ejections: thus involving 
ends, causes, and effects. 

Anecdote. Aged Gallantry, A gallant 
old gentleman, by the name of Page, who 
was something of a rhymester, finding a la- 
dy's glove at a watering-place, presented it 
to her, with the following lines : 
"If from your gloo^—yoM take the letter ^, 
Your gto»«--is tow— which J devote to— iftee." 
To which the lady returned the following 
answer: 

" If from your Pagt^ yoa take the letter j», 
Youi pag9^-\& age^—and that won't do for me." 



1. Fraud penons have fev real 
Mends. 2. ikfiUnew— governs better than anger. 
3. No hope should inlBuence us to do ecU. 4. Feto 
things are impossible to »kiU and industry. 5. 
DUigenee--i9 the mistress of meeess. 6. Corueimes 
is never dilatory in her warnings. 7. A vain 
hope flattereth the heart of a/oo2. 8. JUbderaie 
speed is a sure help to aU proceedings. 9. Liber- 
ality of hmncledgt makes no one the poorer. 10. 
If yoa endeavor to be honest, you stru^le with 

Sames. A man, that should call every thinfg 
by its right name, would hardly pass through 
the streets, without being knocked down as a 
common enemy. 

Varieties. 1. In 1840, there were in the 
United States, five hundred and eighty-four 
thousand whites, who could not read ar 
write J five thousand, seven hundred and 
sev0nty«three deaf and dumb / five thous- 
and and twenty-four bHnd ; fourteen thous- 
and five hundred and eight insane, or iMal8» 
and two millions four hundred and eighty-^ 
seven thousand slaves. 2. As our popula- 
tion increases thurty-four per cent in ten 
years, at this rate, in 1850, our seventeen 
millions will be twenty-two millions: in 
1860, thirty millions ; and in 1900, ninety- 
five millions. 3. The regular increase of the 
N, E, states is fourteen per cent ; of the mid- 
dle states twenty-five per cent ; of the southr 
em twenty-two per cent; and of the tcjeif- 
em — sixty-eight per cent 4. Msmy persons 
are more anxious to know who MelehAsedu 
was, or what was Paul's thorn m the feshy 
than to know what they shall do to be saned. 
5. To cure anger, sip of a glass of wateir, tiD 
the fit goes off. 6. An infallible remedy fat 
anxiety — *'cast thy burden upon the Lordy 
and he shall sustain thee." 

TBT ; TBT AOAIir. 

Tis a Usson — ^you should heed, 

IVy, try a^am; 
If at>5rs«— you dont succeed, 

Try ^Xty again; 
Then your eoumge shotild appear, 
For, if you will peneoere, 
You will conquer^ never/ear; 

IVy, try again. 
Ones, or twice, though you should/atf, 

Try^ try again / 
If you would, at last, prevail, 

Try, \ry again; 
If we strice, Ms no disgrace^ 
Though we may not win the reuse ; 
What should you do in the case ? • 

2Vy, try o^tn. 
If you find your task is Aard, 

2Vy, tryo^atn; 
Tims will bring you your reward,, 

Try, try again ; 
All that oiher folks can do, 
Why, with pafienee, should notyowf 
Only keep this ivle in view, 

TST, TBT AOAIN. 
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404. Before enterioff on a oonsideration 
end illustration of the PasswnMf the papil is 
urged to revise the preceding leaaons and 
exercises ; but do not be deceived with the 
idea, that thinking about them is enough, 
or reading them over tilently; join practice 
with thought, and the e^eeto are yottrt. One 
of the great difiiculties in thinking about 
any art or science, and witnessing m efibrts 
ofothere in their presentation, is^that one^s 
tiute is so feu* in advance of his own practice, 
that he becomes disgusted with it, and des- 
pairs oi his success. Let us remember that 
nothing is truly our own, thai we do not 
understand, love and practice. 

HAxun^ nmsacnoin on dsuvxbt. 

l^jMok the speech, I pray yon, as / pronounced 
tt to you; trippingly on tiie tongue. But if yon 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lief 
the town-erier had spoke my lines. And do not 
saw the air too much with your hand; but use all 
gentiy; for in the very torrmty tempest, and, as I 
may say, WHDa.wiin> of your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperonee, that may give it 
smoothness. Oh! it offends me to the Mm/, to hear 
a robtutious^ pen'icr^-pated fellow tear a passion 
to taUen, to very ragi^ to split the ears of the 
gnundHngsi who, (for the mast part,) are capa- 
ble of nolhingy but inexplicable dumlhthow and 
noise. I would have such a fellow whipped for 
O^odoing fermogttfK, it ottt-Herod*s Herod. Pray 
you, anoid it Be not too tame, neither; but let 
your own discretion be your tutor. Suit the 00- 
fiM»— to the word, the imml— to the action; with 
this special abseroanee, that you o'erstep not the 
modesty of nature: for anything, so overdone, is 
ftom the purpose of playing; whose end, both at 
diejfrsf, and now, vmu, and is— to hold, as ^wcrc, 
the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her ovm 
feature, seom^her ovm image,^-sxid the very age 
and hody of the time, \Mform and pressure. Now, 
this overdone, or come lardy off, though it may 
make the unskillful Usugh, cannot but make the 
judksous^'griene: the etnsure of one of which, 
nmst, hi your allowance, o'erweigh a whole thea- 
tre of others. Oh! there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that Atg4- 
ly, that, neither having the accent of christian, nor 
the gait of christian, jMigan, nor man, have so 
struued and bettowed, that I have thought some 
of namre's journeymen had made men, and not 
made them wett; they imitated humanity so o^om- 
imahly. 

490. Tendencies of our LAiraTjAGE. 
As our language abounds in monosyllables, 
it affords good means to deliver our thoughts 
in few sounds, and thereby favors despatch, 
which is one of our characteristics; and 
when we use words of mare than one sylla- 
ble, we readily contract them some, by our 
rapid pronunciation, or by the omission of 
some vowd; as, drown'd, walk'd, dips; in- 
stead of drown-ed, walk-ed, dip-peth, &c.; 
and even proper names of several syllables, 
when familiarized, often dwindle down into 
monosyllables; whereas, in other languages, 
they receive a softer turn, by the addition 
of aimo syllable. 



PlroT«rbs« 1. Beauty is no longer emttabUt 
than while virtue adorns it S. Past services 
should never be forgotten. 3. A knoum enemy is 
better than a treacherous fnend. 4. Dont engage 
in any undertaking, if your conscience says no 
to it 6. Benefits and ir^uries receive their valne 
fipom the intention. 6. We should give by choice, 
and not by haxard. 7. He, that does good to an* 
other, firom proper mouves, does good also to him- 
te^. 8. He that is false to Ood can never be trtie 
to man. 9. A good principle is sure to produce a 
good praetiee. 10. None are truly wise, but those 
that are pure in heart. 

Aneedote. Contrary. A woman, having 
fallen into a river, her husband went to lotm 
for her, proceeding up stream from where 
she fell m. The hyBtmiden asked him if 
he was nuidf she could not have gone 
against the stream. The man answered: 
* * She was obstinate and contrary in her life* 
time, and I suppose for certain she is so at 
her death.^ 

Intuition* We cannot have an idea of 
one, without the idea of another to which it 
is related. We then get the idea of two, 
by contemplating them both; referring, ab- 
stractly, to one of them. We say one and 
one are equal to two; one one, is less than 
two ones; therefore, one does not equal two. 
One and one, are the parts of two, and the 
parts of a thing are equal to the whole of it. 
Thus, we come to the knowledge of what 
has been called intuitive proposition, only 
bv reasonintf. When sucn a principle is 
clearly admitted, we cannot deny its tru^, 
for a moment : but it is far from being, 
strictly speaking, an intuitive truth. 

Varieties. 1 . The virtues of the cotmtry 
are with our women, and the only remaining 
hope of the resurrection of the genius and 
character of the nation, rests with them, 2. 
The present — is the parent of the future. 3. 
The last words of the Indian chief^ who 
died at Washington, in 1824, were, " When 
I am gone, let the big guns be fired over 
me.*^ 4. Beware of turning away from do- 
ing good, b^ thinkinff how much good you 
would do, if you om^ had the means. 5. 
The pleasure of thinkmg on important sub- 
jects, with a view to communicate our tho'ts 
to the unfolding minds around us, is a most 
exquisite pleasure. 6. Principle and prae- 
tice must go hand in hand, to make the 
man, or woman. 7. The time is fast ap* 
proaching, when the mind will strike out 
new Mas, and view itself, its Creator, and 
the Universe fi'om new positions. 

Hon. 
Why do those cliA of shsdtywy tint appear, 
More sweet than all the landscapes shining near? 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the moontain in its azore hue ! 
Thus with delight we linger to sorvey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasur'd way ; 
Thus from aflur, each dim discovered scene. 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been, 
And every form that fancy can repair, 
Fitmi dark obUvion, glows divinely there. 
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499* A Jwt deliveiy consiats in a distinct 
•iticulation of. ivorda, pronounced in proper 
tones, suitably varied to the aerue, and the 
emotions of the mindi with due observation 
of accent, the several gradations of emphasis ; 
pauses or rests in proi)er places, and well 
measured decrees of time ; and the whole ao 
companied with expressive tooka^ and signi- 
ficant gestures* To coneevoe, and to execute, 
are two diiSferent things : the Jirst may arise 
from study and observation ; the second is 
the efiedt of pradiee. 

4*jy* Rules tob thi ^ . When ques- 
tions are not answered by i/es or no / as, Who 
is that l^dyl In affibmatits sentences ; 
as — ^I am prepared to go : language of au- 
thority; as — B^ek to thy punishment, 
01se fugitive: tsbror; as — The hght 
burns bbte.' subfbiss; as — Sir, I perceive 
that thou art a prdphet: bifbehensioit ; 
as — ^You are veiy much to bldme for suffer- 
ing lam to p€us c in^dibkation : Go — ^false 
feUow, and let me never see your fikce 
ag^in .- cobtbkft ; as — ^To live in iwe of 
such a thing as 7 myself: sxclaxatioit : 
O ndture/ how honorable is thy empire/ 
bhstobical bialogus, when one or more 
persons are represented; as— James said, 
Charles, go and do as you were bidden; and 
John said, he need not go at present, for I 
have something for him to do: and the 
riBAL fausb; as — ^All general rules have 
■ome exceptions, 

498* iMFOBTAirr Qubstioks. 1. Is there 
more than one Godf 2. Wasthe ivorld crea- 
ted out of nothing? 3. What is the mean- 
ing of the expression, '* let us make man ill 
our image, after our likeness ^*' 4. By what 
means can we become happy? 5. Can we 
be ti friend, and an enemy, at the same time ? 
6. Are minzeles the most convincing eviden- 
ces of truth ? 7. Will dying for principles, 
prove any thing more than the sincerity of 
the martyr ? 8. Is it possible for a created 
being to merit salvation by good vxjrks ? 9. 
Have we life of our oum ; or are we dependent 
on God for it every moment? 10. What is 
the difference between good and evU? 11. 
Is any law independent of its maker? 12. 
Are miracles — violations of nature's laws? 

4*19. Some think matter is all, and man- 
ner little or nothing ; but if one were to 
speak the sense of an angel in bad words, and 
with a disagreeable utterance, ftw would 
listen to him with much pleasure or pmfit. 
The figure of Adonis, with an awkward axr, 
and ungraceful motion, would be disgusting 
instead of pleasing. 

Reader, whosoever thou art, 
Wbat thy Ood has ^ven, impart ; 
Hide it not within the ground ; 
Send the cup of blestiiig round. 



ProverlM. 1. To faU, or «»«— to fktt ; thmA 
is the f nMtiMk 8. He, that loveth pleaeure^ shall 
be a poor man. 3. Flattery is a dazzling mUeor^ 
that casts a delasive glare before the mental eye 
seduces the imaginationj perverts the jwdgmmntt 
and silences the dictates of reason, 4. M ankiad 
are governed more by feeling and impnlee, than 
by rM««ii and r^/leoiion. 5. Our duty and true 
intereet, always «mits. 6. An occasional hearty 
laugh, is often an act otwiedem. 7. No one can 
be great, who is not virtuous. 8. We make more 
than half the etfiU we feel. 9. Jfo one can esti- 
mate the value of a pious, discreet, and faithful 
mothsr. 10. The boy—U the father of the man. 

Aneedote. Tallow and Talent. Fletcher, 
bishop of Nesmes, was the son of a tallow^ 
chandler. A great duke once endeavored to 
mortify the prelate, by saying to him, at the 
king's levu, that he smelt of tallow. To 
wliich the bishop replied, "My lord, I am 
the son of a chandler, it is true, and if your 
lordship had been the same, you would have 
remained a chandler all the days of your life. 

EMslaterestedness-^is the very Jlower of 
all the virtues, a manifestation — ^in the heart 
of one who feels and acts from it, of heaven 
on earth, — the very rtfUdion of the sun of 
Paradise, If mankind more generally, knew 
how beautiful it is to serve others, from the 
love of doing them good, there would not be 
so much cold and nurroyr se^hness in the 
world. When we have contributed most to 
the happiness of others, we are receptive our- 
selves of the most happiness. 

'Varlettes« 1. Never repay kindness with 
unkindness. 2. iBprider-commendable? 3. 
No guarantee for the ccmduct of nations, or 
indimduals, ought to be stronger than that 
which honor imposes. 4. True patriotism 
labors for dvil and religious liberty all over 
the world — ^for universal freedom ; the liber- 
ty and happiness of the human race. 6, 
What is charily, and what are its fruits? 6. 
When parsons are reduced to want, by their 
own laziness, or vices, is it a duty to relieve 
them ? 7. To read Milton's Paradise Lost, 
is the pleasure of but few, 8. The argu- 
ment of the Essay on Man, is said to have 
been written by Bolingbroke, and versified 
by Pope, 9. Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture — are three subjects, on which nearly 
all ijersons, of polite education, are compelled 
to conceal ignorance, if they cannot display 
knowledge, 10. Is labor — a blessing, or a 
Si curse? 

Jfutict^ohl how /ainl, how weakt 
LAireuAOB—fades before thy epeU ; 
Why should feeling—eyet epeak. 
When thou canst breathe her soul— so well. 
Ah ! why will kings— forget—ihAt they are men. 
And MEM, that they are brethren ? [the ties 

my delight— in human sacrifice! Why burst 
Of HATuas, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft band— of amity and love 7 
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430* Sttu. The tharadtr ai a penon'v 
style of leading and speaking depends ui>on 
his moral percepHons of the end8,cause8, and 
^eds of Uie composition : thus, style may 
be considered the man kimnetf, and, as erery 
one 8ee8 and feels, with regard to everything, 
■coording to the state or condition of his 
mind, and as there are and can be no two 
penons alike i each indiyidual will have a 
manner and ^le peculiar to himself ; tho' 
in the main, that of two persons of equal 
education and intelligence, may be in a great 
degree similar. 

4m« Rules for ths '• When ques- 
tions are answered hyyes or no, they gen- 
erally require the '. £xb. Are you wtU ? 
Is he gine ? Have you got your hat? Do 
you say yes? Can he aecdmmodate me? 
Win you call and sie me? But when the 
questions are onfiAcrfic, or amount to an q^ir- 
fiiii^Mythe^isuaBd. ^Veyouwell? Asmuch 
■8 to say : tell me whether you are well. Is 
begone? H^ve you done it? All given 
in an authoritative manner. Hath he s^id 
it, and shall he not do it? He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? Is he a man, 
that he should rq^ent? 

4S9* IxromTAVT Qvsstiohs. 1. Is the 
easiket more valuable than the jewel? 2. 
Win not the safety of the community be en- 
dongered, by permitting the murderer to lUne? 
3. Are Mealre9—tefi</ieia/ to mankind? 4. 
VaA Napolean do more kuH than good to the 
woild? 6. Were the Texana rig*/— in re- 
belling against MezMX>? 6. Ought tho ^icefue 
system to be abdliahed? 7. Is ontma/ mog^ 
fufismtnie? 8. Who was the greases/ mon- 
ster— ITero, or Catiline? 9. Should we act 
from poUey, or ttom prindple? 10. Is not 
tibe improvement of the nttnd, of the first im- 
portance? 

H«t«re« Man is radian/ with expressions. 
Every feature, limb, muscle and vein, may 
tell something of the energy within. The 
brow, smooth or contracted, — the eye, pladd, 
dilated, tearAil, flashing, — the lip, calm, quiv- 
ering, smiling, curled,^ the whole counten- 
ance, serene, distorted, pale, flushed, — the 
han<C with its thousand motions, — the chest, 
still or heaving, — ^the attitude, relaxed or firm, 
cowering or lofty, — in short, the visible char- 
acteristics of the whole external man, — are 
N ATuas^s HAiTD- WRiTiHG ; and the tones and 
qualities of the voice, soft, low, quiet, broken, 
^tat^, shrill, grave, boisterous, — are her 
omAL LAvovAGS : let the student copy and 
learn. Nature is the goddess, and art and 
#etence her ministers. 

■norHomulMw. 



A^hMoar w ri toy frwD ear/bOkf qiri^i; 



O M tlw «m(tMllt qiirlt-lMni hnm Ammv- 



Kaztms* 1. It does not become a lai»-»idbr, 
to become a law-lrmkn. 2. Friendship is strongei 
than kindred. 3. Idknas is the sepulchre of a liv> 
iug man. 4. An onUmr, vrlihoutjudgment^ is like a 
hone without a Mdle, 5. He that knows when lo 
speak, knows when to be silenL 6. The truest end 
of life— is to know the life that never ends. 7. 
Wine has drowned more than the sea. S. Impose 
not on otUrs a burthen which you cannot bear 
yeurse^. 9. He overcomes a stout memy, that 
overcomes his own anger. 10. Study moiiJktfMi 
as well as 6ooJb. 

Anaedote. Note qf Btterrogation (?)• 
Mr. Pope, the poet, who was small and de- 
formed, sneering at the igfioroiue of a young 
man, who was very inguitHioe, and asked a 
good many impertinent questions, inquired 
of him if he knew what an interrogation 
pointwas? «Yessir," saidhe,*<iti8aMAIe 
crooked thing, like yourself, that aaks (pie^ 
turns." 

Ideas, acquired by lo^le— are compound 
and reWii^ If a man had never experi- 
enced any change, in the sensation produced 
by external things, on the organs of taste^ 
that whidi he now caOs sweet, (if it had been 
the quality, subjected to the sense,) would 
have conveyed to the mind no possible idea; 
but, (dtemating with the quality we call Ht^ 
ter, cofi/roriefy— -produces the first tmpres- 
ston,and he leama to distingnisli the^tMUt^iet 
by flames. The sensation — awakened by 
Madeira wine, must be very acute, to enable 
a man to discriminate, accurately, without a 
very caieAil comparison. Let a -particnlsr 
kind of Madeira wine remotn a few years on 
the lees of many other kmds, and who would 
detect the oompound flavor, but the oon^rtoer ? 

Varieties. 1. Inspire a chfld with right 
feelings, and they will govern hisocMont: 
hence, the truth of the old adage, Example 
is better than preeqrf. 2. The gmtf difficulty 
is, that we give rules, instead of inspiring 
sentiments s it is in vatn to lead the tinder* 
standing with rules, if the t^f^etions are not 
right 3. Beiuamin West states, that his mo* 
iher kissed him, eagerly, when he showed her 
the likeness he had sketched of his baby sis- 
ter: and, he adds, — that kiss made mo a 
painter. 4. Lay l^ all scnps of material 
things, as well as of knowledge, and tfaey 
win certainly come in use within tfeven yearr. 
5. Gain all the inlbrmation you can, learn all 
that comes in your way, without being ui/ru- 
sice, and provided it does not interfere with 
the ftithftil discharge of other duties. 6. It 
was a maxim of the great William Jonest 
never to loee an opportunity of learning 

anything. . 

A wiMmanfwsr, 
Is like a sacred hosk, that*s never read; 
TV> Mmsil/be liMi, and to all «iM seems 4tad.* 
This age—thinks better of a gilded^M, 
Than of a threadbare f«ii«»-4awMdfm^ sehool 
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4S3. Sttli. The nnmeroui examples 
giTen throughcmt this work, afSard the neces- 
sftry means for Olustrating'all the principles 
of elocution : let the taate, tmdjtidgment, as 
well as the abilUiet of the student— be test- 
ed by a proper seledion and application of 
them. He must not expect too much from 
ciher»t nor take it unkindly, when thrown 
upon his own resources : the best way to in- 
crease our strength, is to have it often tested. 
^11 who become orators, must make them- 
«etoe9 orators. 

43^ IMPORTAITT QUSBTIOFS. 1. If WO 

do toeU, shall we not be accepted ? 2. Which 
ismoretM^u^^e,oruHi^er^ 3. Ought cir^ 
cumstantial evidence to be admitted in crim- 
inal cases? 4. Can we be too zealous in 
rightbf promoting a good cause 1 5. Which 
is worse, a Intd education, or no education ? 
6. Are not bigotry and intolerance — as des- 
tmctiTe to morality, as they are to common 
sense ? 7. Are we not apt to be proud of 
tiiat which is not our own ? 8. Ought there 
not to be duties on imported goods, to en- 
courage domestic manufaeturea ? 9. Is skL- 
very right ? 10. Have steamboats been the 
cause of more good than evi/^ 

435* loKORAircs AKB Ebboii. It is al- 
most as difficult to make one unlearn his er 
rors, as to acquire knowledge. MalrmSar' 
mation is more hoi>eless than non-inibrma< 
tion ; for error is always more busy than ig* 
norance. Ignorance—iB a blank sheet, on 
which wfe may vmte / but error — ^is a serib- 
bled one, from which we must first ereue. 
Ignorance — ^is contented to stand stiU, with 
her back to the truth; but e»Tor— is more 
presumptuous, and proceeds in the same di- 
rection^ Ignorance has no light, but error 
foUows a false one. The consequence is, 
that error, when she retraces her footsteps, 
has ftrther to go, before she can arrive at the 
truth, than ignorance. 

Ameedote. Virtue before Riches. The- 
imstocles — ^had a daughter, to whom two men 
weie wishing to make love; o»i«— was very 
rich, but a simpleton, and the other-^^poor, 
but a very t&ise man : the filths preferred the 
latter, — sajring, ** I would rather have a man 
without riches, than riches without a man." 
The primal datiet— shine atoft, like stan ; 
The ehar&ies, that soothe, and hital, and bleu. 
Axe scattered at the feet of man, like/in0«fs/ 
The generous tnelination, the just nUe, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure Ihotighti. 
No mystery is here ; no special boon 
For high, and not for loto ; for proudly graced, 
And not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the eoUage hearth, 
As from the haughty palace. He, whose soul 
Ponden this true «guait(y, may walk 
The fields of earth— with graiUauie and hope. 
Oar wishes bn^thm— as our sun 



1. PumSusKsy bagett wr^fidmee, 
and is the sore road to honor and regpeet. 2. A 
]>wtu««isajHMm, without tctmb. 3. SefutUeroen 
show their sense, by saying mueh in few words. 
4. He, who thinks to cheat another, cheats AtM- 
s^. 5. Pride is easily seen m others ; but we 
rarely see it in oursdoes. 6. Wealth is not his 
who gets it, but hi* who enjoys it. 7. A bad book 
is one of the worst of thieves. 8. Tbleration 
should spring from charity, not from indifference. 

9. Too much prosperity makes most men fools, 

10. He, who serves €hd, has the best master in 
the world. 11. One lore drives another onL 18. 
HealA is better than wealth. 

Inflnenoe. Feu; areawaip oftheftillex* 
tent of meaning contained in this word. If 
we can measure the kind and quantity of 
influence, that every variety of heat and cold 
has on the world of matter; if we can tell 
the influence, that one individual has on an* 
other, one society on another, and one fio- 
tion on another, both fbr time and etemiiyf 
if we can estimate the influence, that spir- 
itual beings have on one another, and on 
the human race, collectively, and separately; 
also the influence of the Great Spirit on all 
creation, then, we are able to see and lealiie 
the mighty meaning of this important word. 
Contemplate and weigh the influence, that 
different kinds of food and drink have on tiie 
human system, by being appropriated to its 
innumerable parts; the influence on body 
and mind of keeping and violating the laws 
of lifb, by thinkingjlseiisig, and acting; the 
influence, which a good or bad person hason 
his assoeiatesond also their influence on oth- 
ers, through all coming tim€, as well as in the 
eternal world, and you will perceive some- 
thing of the importance of ceasing to do evil, 
and learning to do tt»/^* of living and proe- 
tidng what is good and true, and theielqr 
being saved f^rom all that is evil Wkdfalse* 

Varieties. 1. Lord CoA;e— wrote the fi>l- 
lowing, which he religiously observed ; <'Six 
hours to sleep, to Uxufs great study six, JFbcfr 
spend in. prayer, the rest to nature fix.^' S. 
W^m. Jones, a wiser economist of the fleeting 
hours of li^, amended the sentiment thus; 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slumbers 
seven. Ten to the world allot, and aU to 
heaven. 3. The truly beautiful and sublime 
are to be found within the regions of nature 
and probability : the false sublime sets to it- 
self no bounds: it deals in thunders, earthr 
quakes, tenipests, and whirlwinds. 4. Is it 
any pain for a bird tofy, a fish to sioim, or 
a boy to play ? 6. Confound not vociferation 
with emphatic expression; for a whisper 
may be as discriminating as the loudest tones. 
6. Speech— is the gift of God. 7. Order— is 
the same in the world, in man, and in the 
church; man — ^is an epitome of all the jprtfi* 
eiples of order. 
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4M. Sttib, 6ttk To aewmpHsh your ob- 
ject, study the true meaning and eharader 
of the subject, so as to express the whoUt in 
such a way as to be perfectly understood and 
felt •• thus, you will transport yoUr hearers 
to the scene you describe, and your earnest* 
ness raise them on the tiptoe oi eitpectatwHt 
and your just arguments sw^p everythi&g 
before them like a xotKTAiK torrent: to ea^ 
eiiey to agitate, and deUghiy are among the 
mort powegful aits of persuasiont but the 
impressions must be eriforeed on the mibd by 
a command of all the sensibilities and sjrtnr 
pathies of the souL That your course may 
be ever upward and onwardf remtaiber, n<me 
but a eooD man can be a perfect orator \ tim 
corrupted and meorruptibU integrity is one 
of the most powerful engines of persuasion* 

«37» Ixportjlnt QussTiOirs. 1» la any 
govemment-'^w important as the principles 
it should protect and extend 1 2. Should we 
imnain passive, when our country, or politi* 
cal rights are invaded.? 3. Are tonics bene- 
ficial 1 4. Have the ertModertf been the cause 
of more evil than good? 6. Was the war 
waged against the Seminoles of Florida, jim/^ 
6. Which is the more important acquisition, 
U)eaUh,oT knowledge? 7. Isthereanynetf- 
lro/ ground between good and evU, truth and 
falsehood? 8. Which should we fear most, 
the commission of a crime, or the fear of pun- 
ishment? 9. By binding the understanding, 
and forcing the Judgment, can we mend the 
heart? 10. When proud people meet toge- 
ther, are they not always unhappy? 11. Is 
not common sense a very rare and veUuable 
article ? 12. What is the use of a body, withr 
out ti soul? 

438. Maknkb jlnd Mjltteh. The secret 
of success in Music, as well as in Elocution, 
is, to adapt the manner perfectly to the mat- 
ter: if the sulffcct be simple, such must be 
the manner .* if it be gay and lively, or solemn 
and dignified, such, or such must be the 
manner T in addition to which^the performer 
must Ibrget himself, or rather lose himself in 
the sulyect, body and soul, and show his re- 
gard to his audience, by devoting himself to 
the suljeet : and hence he must never try to 
show himself off: but hide behind the thought 
and feeling, and depend upon them to pro- 
duce the effect: if there is any affectation, 
the hold on the heart is in that proportion 
relinquished. Oh, when shall we take our 
appropriate place and regard use as the grand 
object! 



Nor Much On ondmf reeop* ofov rM^ 
lb leMni-41n db« efltet of K iw — d etaiifv^ 

Wblch, ia oumhw, bIm! wa dMly tnet{ 
T«t, at the daiteaed eye, On wlthend/oei^ 

Or hovy Ao^r^l never will repbie ; 
Bat qwn, 7%m/ wfaaleVr of tiwntal gnea, 

or cofwior, loee, or lymrwtAy dlvtae; 
Wbate*«r tifwnaft my, w/Houl**'* * 



1. JtaMffifV, however sweet, is 
dearly bought S. Life is half tpmUy before we 
know what it is to Hv, 3. The world is a vnrk^ 
thop, and the vbin only know how to use its toob. 
4. A man is vnJutd, as he mdha himself valuable. 
6. JJmmh is not to be had, merely by wiskii^ fyt 
it 6. As often as we do goodj we saer^. 7. Be 
careful to keep your woM, even in the roost trifling 
matter, a Hearig may agree, tho^ head$ may di^ 
fer. 0. J9bHtfi men are vtaily bound ; but you cam 
never bind a knavt^ 1(K Jixperi^tiu keeps a dear 
school; bm fools will learn in no otiiet. 

Aneedotek Curious Patriotism, S6m^ 
years ago, one of the convicts at Botany Bay, 
wrote a vabcs, which waa acted with much 
applause in some of tlie theatres* Barring* 
ion, the notoriotts pick^pocket, wrote thi 
prologue,' Which ended with thisse lineal 
Trut t>atriotB we ; for, be it undmibod^ 
We left our esu»liry— for our country's food. 

tgtioraitee— WUlftOness* The ignoT' 
an^-H>ppo8e without discrimination* Har^ 
vey, for asserting the circulation of the blood, 
was styled a vagabond, a quack $ and perst^ 
cu/ed, through life, by the medical profession.. 
In the time of Francis I., Ambrose Fare — in- 
troduced the ligtanent, to staunch the- bllto^ 
of an amputated ^<m&, instead of froi^^Aof 
pitch, in which the bleeding stomp had for- 
merly been dipped; and he was persecuted^ 
with the most relentlelH ranceat, by the IVi- 
culty, who ridiculed the ide*— of risking a 
man's life upon a thread, when boiUng pitch 
had stood the test fer centuries. Medicines 
have been proscribed as poison, and then jpre- 
seribed in great quantities ; the proscriptions 
and prescriptions being both adopted with 
equal ignorance and credulity. There is no 
hope fer man, but a thorough and correct 
education in the school of truth and goodness. 

Varieties. 1. Does the nature of things 
depend on the matter, of which they are 
formed; or on the laws of constitution, by 
which matter is arranged? 2, Is not veget" 
able matter formed from oocygen and Andro- 
gen; and ontmoj matter flrom these two and 
carbon? But what are their constituent 
parts? Were their essences created, or are 
they eternal? .3. What large portions of the 
world there are of vHiich we know compaia* 
tively nothing ! and although we are fam^iar 
with our bodies, extemaUy, yet how little of 
their internals do even the best physiologists 
knowl 4. How much is really known of 
the nature of mind? and yet there is pre- 
sumpHon enough m some, to decide at onoe, 
upon all the phenomena of the mind, and 
prescribe its Hmiis, 5. Thus, man clothes 
himself with his fenciftal knowledge, and 
plays such insane tricks before the world, at 
make the angels weep. 



o%rthcpwli0«ft«e; 
a frince of a •ofler firm, 
tn^, whm my/Nl haflk bm. 
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489. EnnOTiTS Sttlx. The more your 
leading and speaking ])artake of the fireedom 
and eaae of common diaeoune^ (provided 
you tsnutain the olffed and Ijfe of the compo- 
■ition) the more Just, natural, and ^edive 
will be your style of dtlxvery : hence the ne- 
oessity of studjing nature, of avoiding all 
ttffeetaium, and of never attempting that in 
public, which is beyond yoiir abiUty, Some 
mar, or spoil what they are going to say, by 
making so much ado over it, thinking they 
must do some great thmg ; when it isal most 
as simple as — umsk and be dean : whatever 
is not natural is not agreeable or pertuaavoe. 

440. IxpoBTAiTT QuxsTiOKS. 1. Were 
any beings ever created angels 1 2. Is it 
right ever to do wrong? 3. Why was a rev- 
elation necesBory 7 4. May we not protect 
our pcrwn and eharader from assault ? 6. 
Does dvUization increase happiness? 6. 
Which excites more curiosity, the works of 
nature, or the works of art? 7. Ought a 
witness to be questioned with regard to his 
religious opinions, or heli/tf? 8. Was the 
general bankrupt law a benefit to the coun- 
itry 1 9. Why are we disposed to laugh, even 
when our best/riend falls down! 10. Which 
iBiht fpesXiNA, faith, hope, ot charity? 11. 
Should controversy interrupt our friendship 
«nd esteem for each other 1 12. Have chris- 
Hans any right to persecute each other for 
itfaeir opinions ? 

441. It is much to be regretted, that our 
teachers are so illy qualified to instruct their 
pupils even in the first rudiments of reading : 
and they are all so much incUned to fkll into 
bad habits, and the imitation of faulty speala- 
ers, that it requires constant watchfulness to 
keep dear of the influences of a wrong bias, 
and false, and merely arbitrary rules. We 
never can succeed in this imi>ortant art, until 
we lake elementary instrudior^ out of the 
hands of ignoramuses, and insist upon hav- 
ing persons fully competent to take charge 
of the cause. Away then with the idea, that 
any one can teach reading and speaking, 
merely because they can call the letters, Mkd 
speak the words so as to be understood. 

Operating OUromiurtaaiees. We are too 

apt, in estimating a law, passed at a remote peri- 
od,' to combine in our consideration, all the subse- 
quent events, which have had an influence upon 
it ; instead of conforming ourselves, as we ought, 
la the cirenmstances, existing at the time of its 



A> UvB, that, wtan Q 

Thaii 

To the ptile mkM of atede, when ew* diall tik* 

Bk etamfar-bi the lilMithilb of Aott, 

TbOQ go tM<, like the fuanydave, at nii^ 

SbourfBd tobiadunfnn; bat,nMl«inetfaiidMaMitf 

B7«n un/«KarJnr tmirt, aiipnach fl^ tmm». 

Like one, who wnqpB the dnfMrjr of Ua flOMC* 

icbont hia, and Uaa dow iDjpiMwiii* dhHMM. 



1. Uapptrnm is the shadow of 
oonlenaiunl, and rests, or moves forever with its 
original 2. A dftfp of vn»dam is worth a tun of 
richa. 3. Whatever does not stand with credit, 
will not stand long. 4. Btisinas must be attend- 
ed to, at the expense oitnery thing else of less tm- 
portanet. 5. Our states of mind differ as much 
as our fptritt and temper. 6. J)eatA— <;annot kiU 
what never dies,-^-mu(ua/ low. 7. If you will 
not hear reason, she will rap you over your hnuek- 
les. 6. Open nbuke is better than secret love. 9. 
Good counsel is thrown away on the arrogant 
and s^-conceited. 10. He, who resolves to amend, 
has Oodj and all good beings on his side. 

Aneedote. Vanity Reproved, **I am 
very thankful, that my mouth has been open- 
ed to preach without any leaming,^^ — said 
an illiterate preacher, ia speaking against 
educating ministers, to preach the gospel, 
A gentleman present replied, " Sir, a similar 
event took place in Baalam's time." 

Bduesktlon— «hould give us command of 
every faculty of body, and mtfid— -call out all 
our powers of observation and r^ledion, 
change the creatures of impulse, pr^udiee 
and possum, to thinking, reasoning, and ftw- 
ing beings; lead to objects of pursuits, and 
habits of conduct, favorable to the happiness 
of every individual, and to the whole toorld, 
and muttiply all the means of enjoyment, 
and diminish every temptation to vice and «en^ 
suality ; and true education will do all tiiis. 

Varieties. 1 . What is moral virtue 7 2. 
The greatest danger to public liberty, is from 
vice and idleness, 3. He, that showdh mer- 
cy, shall receive mercy. 4. Never attempt 
an3rthing more, than there is a prospect of 
accomplishing. 5. Should not beasts — as 
well as men, he treated with kindness? 6. 
Rational liberty — ^is diametrically opposed 
to the wUdness of anarchy. 7. We should 
never ascribe bad motives, when we can sup- 
pose good ones. 8. Nothing is more pr^U" 
dicial — ^to the great interests of a nation, 
than uncertain and varying policy. 9. Is 
it lawful — to contend with others, on any oc- 
casion. 10. Prefer the evident interests of 
the community, to the suggestions of the 
pride of consistency, 10. Cleanliness — is 
next to godliness. 

Why have flioae banished and forbidden legs 
Dand onee to touch a dust of Ei^landti groiuid ? 
But mora flian why— Why have fhey dared to maidl 
So many miles npon her peaeefnl boeom ; 
Frightening her iMle*&ced vUlagen with war, 
Aai osten t a t ion of deipiaed arms? 
Contest Ibou becaoae the anointed king is haws? 
Why, fbolfah boy, the king b left behind. 
And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but BOW the knd of anch hot yovlh 
As when brave Gannt, thy &ther, and nyaeU^ 
Bescned the Black Prince, that youi« Mara of mc^ 
From farth the tanks of many thoosand French} 
Oh,then,howq«iekly ahooU tUs aim of adaik 
p ris oner to thepelqr,chastiaefliM^ 
tothybaltl 
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449. Eloquence. What were all the 
attributes of man, his personal accomplish- 
ments, and his boasted reason, without the 
faculty of SFEECH f To excel in its use is 
the highest of human arts. It enables man 
to govern whole nations, and to enchant, 
while he goyerns. The aristocracy of Elo- 
quence is supreme, and, in a free country, 
can never be subdued. It is the pride of 
peace, and the glory of toar: it ridfes upon 
the zepkyr^s wings, or thunders in the storm. 
But there is in eloquence, in painting, the 
life of the canvas, which breathes, moves, 
nieaks, and is full of action : so is there in 
the dance, the poetry and music of motion, 
the eloquence of action; whose power con- 
sists in the wonderful adaptation of the ^- 
ces of the body to the harmonies of mind. 
There is eloquence in every object of taste, 
both in art and nature; in sculpture, gar- 
dening, architecture, poetry and music ; all 
of which come within the scope and plan of 
the orator, that he may comprehend that 
inteHUctual relation, that secret clause in the 
liberal professions, which, connecting one 
with anotAer,.combines the influence of aU. 
Virtue, alone, ennobles human kind, 
And jNitMr—fthoald on her giorious/ootofepf wait. 

Wisdom — finds tongues— in trees; books— \n run- 
ling streams; sermons— in stones, and good — in 
jMrything. ^ 

Fou pride you— on your golden hue ; [too. 

Enotir — the poor gioto-wonn — hath its brightnas 

When men o( judgment— fed, and ereqp their way, 
Thejwntive— pronounce— without dday, 
Tis good, and lovdy, to be kind; 
But eAanfy— Rhould not be bUnd. 
A Utds leamii^— is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep — or taste not the Pierian spring t 
There, shallow draughts— tnloxieate the brain. 
But, drinking largely, sobers us a£^ain. 
Ah me ! the laureled wreath, that murder wears, 
Blood^nursed and watered with the widoio^s tears, 
Seems not aofoul, — so tainted, — and so dead. 
As waves the nightshade round the scepHc's bed. 
443. Music — ^is the oral language of the 
ejections; as words are the natural language 
of the thoughts. The fiates of a tune are 
waaXogQMSio Utters; the meMures — to words; 
the strains — ^to sentences; and the tune, or 
musical piece, to a discourse, oration, or po- 
em. As there is a great variety oi affections, 
and states of affection in the human mind, 
so there is a great variety of tunes, through 
the medium of which these affections, and 
states of aflection are manifested. There 
are three grand divisions of music, which, 
for the sake of distinction, may be denomin- 
ated the upper, or that which relates to the 
Supreme Being ; the middle, or that relating 
to created, rational beings, or social music ; 
and the Umer, or what appertains to that 
part of creation below man — called detcrip- 
tive music. 

ilmMtum— is like i^— impatient— 
Both of <ls2ay/,— and rieais. 



Majcln&s. 1. Old age and faded flowers, no 
remedies can revive. 2. Something should be 
learned every time a book is opened. 3. A frujy 
great man never puts away the simplicity of the 
child. 4. The gem cannot be peUshed without 
fnetion, not man--peifeeted,yri'Caoxxi adversity. 5. 
ThtfuU stomach cannot realize the evils >ofAui»- 
ger. 6. When thought is agitated, truth rises. 7. 
A ehild requires hooks, as much as the merdiant 
docs goods. 8. Learn by the vices of others, how 
detestable your own are. 0. Judge not of men or 
Uiings, at first sight. 10. Beprove thy. friend pri- 
vatdy, and commend him publieiy. 

Aneedote. Sharp Reply. Two country 
attorneys overtaking a wagoner, with two 
span othorsfs, and, thinking to be witty at 
hie expense, asked him, *' How it happened, 
that his/onoar<2 horses were so /at, and the 
rear ones so leanV^ The wagoner, huwh 
ing them, answered, "That his fore spftor 
were lawyers, and the other — clients.'''* 

Selflahwss — seems to be the complex of 
(dl vices. The love of self, when predom- 
inant, excludes all goodness, and perverts all 
truth. It is the great enemy of individuals, 
societies, and communities. It is the cause 
of all irritation, the source of all evU. Feo- 
pie, who are always thinking of themselves, 
nave no time to be concerned about others; 
their own pleasure or profit, is the pivot, on 
which everything turns. They cannot even 
conceive of disinterestedness, and will laugh 
to scorn all, who appear to love others, as 
well as ihcmsdves. Selfishness — ^is the very 
essence of the first original sin, and it must 
be corrected, or we are lost. 

Varieties. 1. The wind, the falling of 
water, humming of bees, a sweet voice read- 
ing monotonously, tend to produce sleep; 
this is not so much the case with muswol 
tones. 2. The tpitling and quivering of 
the voice, which please so much, correspond 
to the glittering of light: as the moonbeams 
playing on the waves. 3. Falling from a dis» 
cord to a concord, which produces so much 
sweetness in music, correspond to the affec- 
tions, when brought out of a state of dislike; 
and also with the teiste; which is soon cloy- 
ed with what is sweet alone. '4. Music has 
great effect on mind and body, making us 
warlike or the reverse, soft and effeminate, 
grave and light, gentle, hind and pitiful^ 
&c., according to its nature, and perform- 
ance; the reason is, because hearing is more 
closely associated with feeling or spirits, 
than the other senses. Observe the effect of 
Yankee Doodle, God save the iTiMg, Mar- 
seilles Hymn, &.C. 5. When music speaks 
to the affection, affection eibeys; as when na» 
ture speaks, nature replies. 

Let groHtu d e In acts of fMNlfMM flow; 

Our k>ve to Gfod, in love to man below. 

Be this our joy-Ho cahn the troubled breast. 

Support the weak, and succor the distressed; 

Direct the wanderer, dry the widowH tear; 

The orphan guard, the sinking spirit cheer : 

Tho' small our power to act, tho* small our skiU, 

Q ed see s the heart; he jodges— by the wHk 
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444. There are alio three great diTisioiu 
in PosTKT, which is closely allied to music ; 
and both of them originate in the will, or 
tffedions: and hence, the worda of the 
paalm, hymn, poem, and the mtuic in which 
fhey are aung, chanted, or played, constitute 
the forms, or mediums, through which the 
aflfectiOBS and sentiments are bodied forth. Is 
n€i genuine mamcftomkeaoen? and does it 
not lead there if not perverted ? May not the 
same be said ot poetry ? Woe betide the per- 
son, that converts them into occasions otevU ! 

How blind is pride ; what tagUt are we ttiU— 
• In roatten that belong to otktr men ; 

What hutlu—in our own. 

W1A> fights 
With pai$io%$<, and mmtcmim them, is endued 
With the »«*£ virtue.— 
A*at»r«— to aa«A— alloU his proper spkert ; 
But— (Aat forsaken, we like eomete are ; [broke. 
Tossed thro' the void ; by some rude ekoek we're 
And all our boasted /r«— is loet in emoke. 
TTiick waters— show no tma^«« of things ; 
Friende—RTe each othere* mirrored and should be 
Clearer than eryetal, or the mountain springs, 
And free from elond, design, or Jlattery. 
Tis virtue, that they want ; and wanting ite 
Honor— no garments to their backs can fit. 

445. The Ubbs of ELOdusircs. In every 
sUuatiim, in all the pursuits of life, may be 
seen the usefulness and benefits of eloquence. 
In whatever light we view tins subject, it is 
evident that oratory is not a mere casile in 
the air .* a fairy palace of^«/-work ; desti- 
tute of subs^fnce and support. It is like a 
magnificent temple of Parian marble, ex- 
hibiting the most exact and admirable sym- 
metry, and combining all the orders, varieties, 
and beauties of architecture. 

Habits of Indnstry. It is highly impor- 
tant, that children should be taught to acquire 
habits of industry ; for whatever be their habits 
while young, such, for the most part, must they 
continue to be in after life. Children— are apt 
to think it a great hardship, to be obliged to de- 
vote 80 much time to occupations, at present 
perhaps, disagreeable to them ; but they ought 
to be made to believe, that their tasks are not 
only intended for the informing of their minds, 
but for the bending of their wills. Good habits 
are as easily acquired as bad ones; with the 
great advantage of being the only true way to 
prosperity and happiness. 

Aifteedoto^ Conciseness. Louis XIV. who 
loved a concise style, one day met a priest on 
the round, whom he asked hastOy — ** Whence 
come youl where are you going? what do 
you want ?** The other immediately replied, 
"From Brttg-es,— To PaWs,— A Ben^ice.'* 
« You shall have it,'* replied the king. 

Servile doubt — 
Argues an impotence of mind, that says,— 
We fear because we dare not meet mii^fortune. 



MMClms. I. Want of pwutnalitff is a species 
of faUekood, 2. Pay as you go, and keep from 
small ecoree. S. He, that has his keart in his 
learning, will soon have his learning in bis keart. 
4. The emptf stomach has no eare. 5. A maa 
may talk like a wise man, and yet act like ufool. 
0. Rather improve by the errors of others, than 
find fault with them. 7. The devil turns his 
back, when he finds the door shut against him. 
6. Better be uprigkt, with poverty, than depraved 
with abundance. 9. The value of things, is never 
so strongly realized^ as when we are deprived of 
them. 10. JVmm are so deaf as those who will 
not hear. 

ReftMrm. He, that looks back to the his- 
tory of mankind, will often see, that inpoH' 
ties, Jurisprudence, fcHgion, and all the 
great concerns of society, reform — ^has usu- 
ally been the work of reason, slowly awaken- 
ing firom the lethargy of ignorance, gradu- 
ally acquiring confidence in her own strength, 
and ultimately triumphing over the domin- 
ion of pr^udice and custom. 

Varieties. 1. What is mercy and its 
uses? 2. Indvoiduals and nations, fail in 
nothing they boldly attempt, when sustained 
by virtuous purpose, and determined reso^ 
tinn. 3. Some persons' heads are like bee- 
hives : not because they are all in a buzz, but 
that they have separate cells for every kind 
of store. 4. What nature offers, with a smil- 
ing face, fruit, herb, and grain — are just 
wliat man's pure instinct would choose for 
food. 5. The majority — ought never to 
trample on the feelings, or violate the just 
rights — of the minority ; they should not 
triumph over the fallen, nor make any but 
temperate and equitable use of their power. 
6. Death is the enacted penalty of nature's 
violated laws. 7. Was it causeless, that 
washing — ^was introduced, as a religious 
rite, seeing that its observance is so essential 
to the preservation of heaUh ? 

AsA when the wal— b fuXUH, the tandwd Umgvu^ 
FoiodcMfy tramble»-like a luts tmrtnu«; 

There's freawty— in the deep ; 
llie wave—\e bluer than the eky ; 
And tho' the it^&t— shine bright on kigk. 
More sfiftly do the tes-gems glow. 
That sparkle in the depths helow ; 
The rainbow^s tints— are only made 
When on the waUre they are laid. 
And sun and moon— moat sweetly shine 
Upon the oeean^s level brine : 

There's beauty in the deep. 

There's musie—in the deep : 
It is not in the surf^e rough roar. 
Nor in the wkiepering, shelly shore — 
T&ey— are but earthly sounds, that tell 
How /rale— of the «M~nymph'B shell. 
That sends its loud, clear note abroad. 
Or winds its softness through lYit flood. 
Echoes through ^0«««— with coral gay, 
And dies, on spongy banks, away : 

There's si««te in the deep I 
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446. Otm FiXLV. The ontofafield is the 
uniTerae of mind and matter, and his sub' 
jeda, all that is known of God and man, 
Stady the principles of things, and never 
rest satisfied with the results and applications. 
AU distinguished speakers, whether they ever 
paid any systematic attention to the prvi" 
ciples of elocution or not, in their most sue- 
eesrful efforts, conform to them; and their 
imperfections are the results of donations 
from these principles. Think correetlif — ^ra- 
ther Ukamfnely ; sound crmcAMioiM are much 
better than beautiful eoiteep^ioru. "Re useful, 
rather than showy; and speak to the pur- 
pose, or not speak at all. Persons become 
eminent J by the force of mind — ^the power 
of thinking eomprehensioely, deeply, closely, 
usefully. Rest more on the thought, feeling, 
and expression^ than on the style; for lan- 
guage is like the atmosphere — a medium of 
vision, intended not to be seen itsetf, but to 
make other objects seen ; the more transpar- 
ent however, the better. 
Hast thou, in feverish^ and unquiet shep^ — 
Dreamt— thU aome mereiUss dbmoiv of the air, 
RaisM thee alo/i, — and held thee by the hair, 
Oyer the hrow — of a doton-looking steep, 
Gaping, bdow, into a chasm— so deep, 
Th't, by the utmost «<ram»nf- of thine eye, 
Thou canst no resting place descry ; 
Not e'en a&usA — ^to save thee, shouldst thou sweep 
Adown the black desetnt; that then, the hand 
Suddenly parted thee, and left tliee there, 
HMing—hxiX by./Sncef-tips, the hare 
KdA jagged ridge above, that seems as sand, 
To crumble 'neath thy tmuhf-^lfso, 1 deem 
Th't thou hast had rather an ugly dream, 

44:7. Vocal Music. In vocal music, there 
is a union of music and language — the lan- 
guage of qffeetion and thought; which in- 
cludes the whole man. Poetry and music 
are sister arts ; their relationship being one 
of heaven -like intimacy. The essence of 
poetry consists in fine perceptions, and vivid 
expressions, of that subtle and mysterious 
analogy, that exists between the physical and 
moral world ; and it derives its power from 
the correspondence of natural things with 
spiritual. Its iiffect is to elevate the thoughts 
and aff^ections toward a higher state of ex- 
istence. 

Anecdote. A powerful Stimulous. When 
Lord Erskine made his debut, at the bar, his 
agitation almost overcame him, and he was 
just about to sit down. *^ At that moment," 
said he, <<I thought I folt my litfle children 
togging at my gown, and the idea roused me 
to an exertion, of which I did not think my- 
self oopodfe.** 

Tb M)tcn«iicA— yoorfloufuelatfllbetnM; 
Bhorf fmttf OMM minM^tlM Mte/UMAoo* dOk 
Mm iiiMtbetM«lit-H»iryoatu^(littliaBiiMtf^ 
And thinp MwhmBw— p wpotfd m thlapi /bfiol 
Without good-brttdUng, truth b dua^jpro^d; 
That, only, ma 
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1. Poverty of mind is oAeii eon- 
eealed under the garbof fplefutor. 9. Ftes— is <m- 
famous, even in a prinu; and virtue, hmwraUt, 
even in a peasant. 3. Prefer l o se t o nnjint gam, 
and solid s«nm— to Vfik 4. He, that would be 
well spoken of himself, mast speak well of othars. 
6. If every one would mend himself, we should aU 
be mended. 6. A sound ane%d is not to be shaken 
vrith popular applauss. 7. The best way lo see 
dtrtiM light, is to put out our oum 8. Some 
blame themselves fi>r the purpose of being praised, 
9. Nothing needs a trick, but a iriek; nneertfy 
loathes one. 10. As virtue has its own reward, so 
vice has its own punishment. 

HVhmt Is -WortliT The sphit of the age 
gays, — ** Worth — means wealth; and wis- 
dom— the art of getting it" To be rich is 
consLdered, by most persons— a merit ; to be 
poor,aikqffence. By this /a/se standard, it is 
not so important to be'wise and good, as to 
be rich in worldly wealth; thus it is, every 
thing, as well as every person, has its jrioe, 
and may be bought or sold; and thus— do 
we coin our hearts into gold, and exchange 
Oior souls — ^for earthly ffoin. Hence, it is said, 
•* a man is veorth so much /" — ^i. e. worth just 
as much as his property or money, amount 
to, and no more. Thus, wealth, worth, or 
gain, is not applied to science, to knowledge, 
virtue, or happiness ; but to pecuniary ac- 
quisition; as if nothing but gold were gain, 
and everything else were dross. Thus the 
body-ia Dives, clothed in purpU and fine 
linen, and Aring sumptuously every day; 
while the mind— is LozoriM, lying in rags at 
the gate, and fod with the crumbs, that 6J1 
from the tables of Time and Sense. 

Vsurtetles. 1. Instead of dividing man- 
kind into the wise and foolish, the good and 
wicked, would it not be better to divide them 
into more or less wise and foolish, more or 
less good or wicked 1 2. It was a proof of 
low origin, among the ancient Romans, to 
make m<»/afte« in pronouncing ioord«; for it 
indicated that erne had not been instructed by 
a nursury maid: what is the inference? 
That those maids were well educated; par- 
ticularly, in the pnmunciation of the Latin 
language, and were treated by families as 
favorites. How many nt*r»ery maids of of*r 
day enjoy such a reputation, and exert such 
an ir^fUience? Indeied, bow many mothers 
occupy such a pre-eminence? Let wisdom 
and ejection answer, and furnish the remedy. 
3. The purest and beti of precepts and ex- 
amples should be exhibited to our youth, in 
the development of their minds/and tie foi^ 
mation of their characters. 

liw HM-HM fiiM, wIm the Mtarft aM«%r; 
00^ calm an toi, what jMMtoM^-aroM mora; 
For Men, wo know how «aft» It ww-toboMft 
OryinMiif thiap, V flwta<n to ho loK. 



CoiMMl that MiyMuM, that •«« doMriM ; 
ne aoDll daifc co<ta«c, tetterU aad deenyU; 
LatiiBiMiolithi, 
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448* Thu HuMAir Voici. Among all 
the wonderftil TBiietiefl of artificial uiBtru- 
mentB, which diwoune excellent music, 
where shall we find one that can be compared 
to the human voice? And where can we' 
find an instrument comparable to the human 
mind 1 upon whose stops the real muHdany 
the poet, and the orator, sometimes lays his 
hands, and avails himself of the entire com- 
pass of its magnificent capacities / Oh ! the 
length, the breadth, the hdaM, and the depth 
of mtisic and eloquence / They are high as 
heaven, deep as hell, and broad as the unir 
verse, 

TKE powxm or ncAonuLnoN. 
The /imatie, the lover, and the poet, 
Are, of DfAonrjLTioif— all compact : 
On«— flees more devits—thBn vast hM can hold; 
Jhat—\» the MABMAif : the loyxb, all m frantic, 
Bees Hdeti's b^uty— iii' a brow of Egypt : 
The POET'S eye, in a &ne/renxy rolling, [hsjlvsn ; 
Dbth f^Ianee from hsaybit— to earth, from earth— Va 
And, as nuLOUfAiion— bodies forth 
The tbnns of things unknovm, the poet** !»«»», 
Forms them to shapes, and gives to airy fwthing, 
A local habitation, and a nam«. 

449. CiCSBO AFD DSMOSTHBKXS. AU 

orator, addressing himself more to the pas- 
gUms, naturally has much passionate ardor; 
whDst another, possessing an elevation of 
style and majestic gravity, is never cold, 
though he has not the same vehemence: 
in this respect do these great orators differ, 
J)emosthenes — abounds in concise sublimity f 
Cicero, — ^in diffuseness : the former, on ac- 
count of his destroying, and consuming ev- 
erything by his violertee, rapidity, strength, 
and vehemence, may be compared to a kurrir 
cane, or thunderbolt: the latter, to a wide 
extended conflagration, spreading in every 
direction, with a great, constant, and vrre- 
eistibleflame. 

Anecdote. Envy and Jealousy, Colonel 
Thornton, of the British army, could not bear 
to hear the Americans praised. When he 
was at Charleston, S. C, some ladies were 
eulogising Washington ; to which he replied, 
with a scornful air, " I should be very glad to 
get a sight of your Col. Washington ; I have 
heard much taUe about him, but have never 
seen him.^* ** Had you looked behind you, at 
the battle of Cowpens," rejoined one of the 
ladies, ** you might easily have er^oyed that 
pleasure."*' 

with iUiiatntioiimiqplc,yetpr«ybutui, and wiOi vnlUlBrlaf »a< 

Be iptk« Ihim a toorm Acoi^ tod made eren eoU beuti/0tf j 

TkU^)t etofuenoa— nb the intene, 

taBpaarioned JbToiv-of a mind, deep fttangbt 

With native cna-fy, when tout, and teim 

Amt ftirai,MBbodied in the burning: MouglU; 

When look, muHian, ion^, and all oanbiae; 

When the wAolt man— ia eloqueDt with mind; 

▲ torn that eomea not to the coil or fueif, 

But from the fiflad«oiiI,aikl the deep M&a^bnaH, 
The fanners patient eare— and toU 
Are oAener.foann'ngr— than the wil, 



Maxims. 1. BUnd men mnst not ondertake to 
judge oteohrs. 2. Qeaneskrs and raee-horses nev- 
er last long. 3. Forgivenas and smxUa are the 
best rwenge. 4. They, are not oar best friends, 
who praise us to our faces. 5. An lumest man's 
VHxrd is as good as his bond. 6. Never fish for 
praise ; it is <not worth the haii. 7. None bat a 
good man can become a perfect orator. 8. Culti- 
vate a love of truths and cUave to it with all yoar 
heart. 9. Female deUcaey is the best preservative 
of female honor. 10. Idleness is the refuge of 
weak minds, and the holliday o^fooU. 

Tbe Trine In Man. There, are three 
things of which human beings consist, the 
sou^ the mtn(2 and the body; the inmost is 
the soul, the mediate is the mind, and the 
ultimate the body : ib» first is that which re- 
ceives life flrom Him, who is Iffe itself; the 
second, is the sphere of the activities of that 
lifb ; and the third, is the meditim through 
which those activities are manifested : but it 
should "be remembered, that there is, as the 
apostle says, ** a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body." 

Varieties. 1. Nature — ^makes no emen- 
dations} she labors fbr all: her's is not mo- 
saic work. 2. The more there is prosaic iu 
orators, poets and artists, the less are they 
natural; the less do they resemble the copi- 
ous streams of the fountain,, 3. The more 
there is of progression, the more there is of 
truth, and nature / and the more extensive, 
general, durable, and noble is the effect: 
thus is formed the least plant, and the roost 
exalted man, 4. Nature is everywhere sim- 
ilar to herself; she never acts arbitrarily, 
never contrary to her laws : the same uHs- 
dom and power produce all varieties, agreea- 
ble to one law, one will. Either all things 
are subject to the law of order, or nothing is. 

Home! how that blessed word— thrills the ear ' 

In it^-what recollections blend ! 
It teils of childhood's scenes so dear, 

And speaks— of many a chexitihed friend, 
O ! through the world, where'er we roam, 

Though souls be pnrv— and /tp* be kind. 
The heart-^yriib. fondness — ^turns to homo, 

StUl turns to (Aose— it left behind. 
The bird, that soars to yonder skies, 

Though nigh to heaven, still seems uhUmsod / 
It leaves them, and with rapture flioB 

Downward — ^to its own mucA-Ioved nest. 
Though l)eauteous scenes — ^may meet its view 

And breezes blow— from balmy groves, 
With Ufing untired — and bosom true. 

It turns— to that dear spot it loves. 
When heaven-^nhM bid this soul depart, 

TiiMform — ^return to kindred earth. 
May the last throb, which swells my heart 

Heave, where it started into birtii. 
And should ejection — shed Ofu tear ; 

ShouldyWembAtp— linger round my Umh; 
The trihuu will be doubly dear, 

When given by those of "Aoim, sweet hoiatb,* 
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4M. PoBTRT— may be written in rAyme, 
or blank verse. Rhyme is the correspond- 
ence of sounds, in the ending of two (or 
more) successiye or alternate words or sylla- 
bles of two or more lines, forming a couplet 
or triplet: see the various examples given. 
Sythmutt in the poetic art, means the rela- 
tive duration of the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing the syllables ; in the art of mueie 
it signifies the relative duration of the sound, 
that enters into the musical composition: 
see measures of speech and song. 
Lo! the poor JtMfian,— whose ontQtored miml, 
Sees Ood in doudSy or hears him m the Vfirid: 
Hia wtti proud scisncB—never taught to stray 
Far as the solar leatt, or milky way; 
Yet, simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topp'd AiU, an humble Aesvcn/— 
Some ttifer world — in depth oftoood embraced, 
Some happier island— in the watery waste,' 
Where stores, once more, their native land behold. 
No VDCNM tonnent-~no CHai8TU.m thirst for gold. 

4ftl« Skips and Slides. By closely ob- 
serving the movements of the voice, when 
under the perfect command of the mind, you 
will see that it chants its pitch, by leaps of 
one or more notes, m passing from word to 
word, and sometimes from syllable to sylla- 
ble, and also slides upwards and downwajrds ; 
which skips and sliaes are almost infinitely 
diversifiea, expressing all the shades of thoH 
and feeling, and playmg upon the minds of 
the listeners, with a kind of supernatural 
power, the whole range of tunes from grave 
to gay, from gentle to severe. The worlds 
of mtnd and matter are full of music and 
oratory. 

Even €ige itself— in cheered with music; 
It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, 
Calls back past joys, and warms us into transports. 
Nature—iB the jficus— reflecting Ood, 
As, by the sea — reflected is the sun. 
Too glorious to be gazed on— in his sphere. 
The night 
Hath been to me — a raore/amilmr face 
Than that of man; and, in her starry shade 
Of dimy and solitary looeUnese, 
I learned the language— of onolA^r world. 
Portm^- they seemed to tread upon the air, 
Twin roses, by the nrpAyr blown apart. 
Only to meet again— more ekue, and share 
The inward./Vagninc»-of each over's heart. 
Notbtnff— la made ov,t of Notblngf. 
Good, in his "Book of Nature," contends, that 
there is no absurdity, in the supposition, of God 
creating somethingr-out of nothing; and he main- 
tains, that the proposition, conveying this idea, is 
only relatively absurd, and not absolutely. But it 
M absolutely absurd. When God said, " Let there 
be light, and there was light," light cannot be said 
to have been created out of nothing, but from God 
himself; not out of God, but by his Divine Will, 
through his Bi vine Truth. So, we may conceive, 
that God, by his Will, made atmospheric maner, 
and then created it in form. 

Enough to Uve in tempest; die in port. 
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1. It IS better to do and not prom- 
ts*, than to promise and not perform. 2. A ben^ 
is a common tie between the giver and receiver. 
3. Thq consciousness of well doing is an ample re- 
ward. 4. As benevolence is the most sociable of 
all virtues, so it is the most extensive. 6. Do not 
pos^ne until to-^norrow, what ought to be done 
to-day. 0. Without a friend, the world is but a 
wHdemess. 7. Hie more we Icnow our hearts, the 
less shall we be disposed to trust in ourselves. 8. 
Obedierwe is better than sacrifice, and is insepera- 
bly wedded to happiness. 9. We should not rua 
out of the path of duty, lest we run into the path 
of dangw. 10. He doeth much, that doeth a thing 
weU. 

Aneedote. Moro, duke of Milan, having 
displaced before the foreign embassadors his 
magnificence and his riches, which excelled 
those of every other prince, said to them : 
" Has a man, possessed of so much toeaUk 
and prosperity, anything to desire in this 
world?" •' One tninff only," said one of 
them, " a naU to JEc the wheel of fortune.^ 

SwearlAff. Of all the crimes, that ever 
disgraced society, that of swearing admits of 
the least pallialton. No po««tUe oenefit can 
be derived from it ; and nothing but perverse^ 
ness and depravity of human nature, would 
ever have suggested it; yet such is its pre- 
valence, that oy many, it is mistaken tor a 
fashionable acquirement, and considered, by 
unreflecting persons, as indicative of energy 
and decision of character. 

Varieties. 1. Duty sounds sweetly, to 
those who are in the love, and under the in- 
fiuenee of truth and goodness: its path does 
not lead thro* thorny |>2ace«, and over cheer- 
less wastes; but wmds pleasantly, amid 
green meadows and shady groves. 2. A new 
truth is, to some, as impossible of discovery, 
as the new world was to the faithless cotem- 
poraries of Columbus; they do not believe in 
such a thin^ ; and more than this, they unit 
not believe m it : yet they will sit in judg- 
ment on thoee who do believe in such a con- 
traband article, and condemn them without 
merey. 

THB FALLS OF NIAOASA. 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if GFod— poured thee from his " hollow hand,^ 
And hung his bow upon thine awM front; 
And spoke, in that loud voice, which seem*d to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos—fbr his Saoiour^s sake, 
"The sound of many waters;** and had bade 
Thy>lood— to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch His centuries— in the eternal rocks. 

Dwp— ealleth unto deep. And what are we, 
That hear the ^tMetton— of that voice sublime t 
O ! what are all the notes, that ever rung 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side * 
Yea, what is all the riot-^man can make 
Tn his short life, to Ihy unceasing roar! 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thoti-^to Him 
Who drown'd a world, and heaped the loafen fiv 
Above its loftiest mountains?— sl light wave. 
That breaks, and whispers— of its Maker's might. 

Say, tvhat can Chloe want? she wants a hearU 
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4A9. OBSSBVATiovfl. No one can ever 
become a good reader, or speaker, by reading 
in a book; becaoae what is thus acquired 
is more from thought than from feelings 
and of course, has less of freedom in it; 
and we are, from the neceuUy of the case, 
more or less constrained and mechanical. 
What we hear^ enters more directly into the 
qffectuoua part of the mind, than what we «ee, 
and becomes more readily a part of ouTselvee, 
L e. becomes eoiyoined instead of being adr 
Joined: relatively, as the food which we eat, 
digests and is appropriated, and a plaster 
that is merely stuck on the body. Thus, we 
can see a philosophic reason why faith is 
said to come by hearing, and that we walk 
by faith, and not by sight : i. e. from love, 
that casts out the fbai that hath torment ; tliat 
fear which enslaves body and mind, instead 
of making both/rc«. 
Ever distingulf b aubstaneet^^trom Bowmd ; 
There is, in l^erty, what /^od* approve ; 
And only men, like god>, have tatU to share ; 
There i», in libertf, what pride pervertf , 
To serve eeditian, and perplex eetHmand. 
7Vm liberty— leavef all things free, but fuilt ; 
And fetters everytAtn/r — but art, and virtue ; 
Falee liberty— holds nothinf bound, but power. 
And lets loose — every tie, that strengthens law. 

Home—i» man's ark, when trouble springs ; 

When gathering tempests— ahade his morrow ; 
And woman's love— the bird, that brings 
His j»«ac«-brancb— o'er a flood of sorrow. 
493* CoNavEBiNo-LoYS. To learn al- 
most any art, or science, appears arduous, or 
difficult, at first; but if we have a heart for 
any work, it soon becomes com];>arativcly 
easy. To make a common watch, or a watch 
worn in a ring ; to sail over the vast ocean, 
&c^ seems at first, almost impossible; yet 
^they are constantly practiced. The grand 
secret of simplifying a science is analyzing 
it; in beginning with what is easy, and pro- 
ceeding to the combinations, difficult, most 
difficult: by this method, miracles may be 
wrought: the hiU of science must be ascend- 
ed step by step, 

Ooneeptloiuu Would it not be well for 
metaphysicians — to distinguish between the 
conception of abstract truth, and the conception 
of past perception, by calling the latter— mental 
perception, as contradistinguished from all other 1 
Anecdote. Rouge, A female, praising 
the beautiful color, used by the artist on her 
miniature, was told by him, that he did not 
doubt she was a woman of good taste; fbr 
they froM bought their rouge at the same shop. 
True philosophy discerns 
A ray of heavenly light— gliding all forms 
Terre6trial,-»in the vasty the minute. 
The unambig^uous footsteps of a Ood, 
Who gives his lustre— to an insect* s wing, 
And Wheels his throne, upon the rolling worlds. 



Blazliias. I. A people's edueation-^it a na- 
tion's best defence. 2. Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath. 3. Who aims at excellence, 
will be above mediocrity ; and who aims at me- 
diocrity, will fkll short of it. 4. Forbearance is 
a domestic jewel. 5. The affection of parents is 
beet shown to their children, by teaching them 
what Sagood and tnu. 6. Feeble are the efforts 
in which the heart has no share. 7. By taking 
revenge, a man is but even with bis enemy ; bat 
in passing it over— he is superior. 8. Loveliness 
needs not the aid of omameiit; but is, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most. 9. No one ever did, 
nor ever can, do any one an injury, without do- 
ing a greater injury to himself. 10. It is better 
not to know the truth, than to hnow it, and not 
do it. 

Pursuit of Knowledfl^ He, that en- 
larges his curiosity after the works of nature, 
demonstrably multiplies the inlets to Aoppt- 
nesst therefore, we should cherish ardor 
in the pursuit of useftil knowledge, and re- 
member, that a blighted spring makes a bar- 
ren year, and thai the vernal flowers, how- 
ever beautifrd and gay, are only intended by 
nature as preparatives to autumnal /rutto. 

Varieties. 1. Business letters should sl- 
ways be written with great cleca-ness and per* 
spieuity : every paragraph should be so 
plain, that the dullest fellow cannot migtairft 
it, nor be obliged to read it ttoice, to under- 
stetnd it 2. Lawyers and their clients re* 
mind one of two rows of persons at a fire; 
one — ^passing full buckets, the other return- 
ing empty ones. 3. The bump of self-esteem 
is so prominent on some men's heads, that 
they can't keep their hats on in a windy day. 
4. A crow will fly at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour; a hawk, 40; and an eagle 80. 5. 
The heaviest fetter, that ever weighed down 
the limbs of a captive, is as the robe of the 
gossamer, compared with the pledge of a 
man of honor, 6. An envious person, waz- 
eth lean with Vba fatness of his neighbor, 7. 
Nature — supplies the raw material^ and edu- 
cation — is the manufaxAurer, 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his eruJUh forego. 
And leap, exulting, like the bounding roe. 
Distnatful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 
But rattling noaeeiiee in fiill volleys breaks. 
Come, gentle Spring, etberial mildness, come, 
And, from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
(While music wakes around,) vailed in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on the plains descend. 
The man, that dares traduce, because he can. 
With safety to himself, is not a man. 

52aii(2er— meets no regards from noble minds ; 

Only the froee- believe what the base uller. 
If I lose mine Aonor, I lose myself; 
Mine honor — is my life ; both grow In onof 
Take honor from me— and my lifi is dome. 
He was a man, take him for all in aU, 
I shall not look upon bis like again. 
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454. TtntLTtcnoTTB awd IirTOWATioirs. 
The author is perfecUy satisfied, that most 
of his predecessors have depended entirely 
too much upon the infledionsy to produce 
variety, instead of upoh the intonations of 
the voice : the former, invariably makes me- 
ehiMnical readers and speakers; while the 
latter f being founded in nature, makes naitt^ 
ral ones : the one is of the head, and is the 
result of thought and calculation; and the 
other of the heart, and is the spontaneous ef- 
ftudon of the affections: the former spreads 
a vaU before the mind; the latter takes it 
m/XKy* Is it not so? Choose ye. Nature 
knows a great deal more than art; listen.to 
her teachings and her verdict* 

There are fuw heattSy whose moveBMuts thrill 
In unison, so doidy sweet! 
That, pulse to puiss, responsive still, 
That boA most heave, or cease to beat ; 
There are two soub, whose equal flow 
In gentle streams— ao eabnly run, 
That when they part, (they part?) ah noj 
They cannot part,— their sou2s are one. 
No marvel tooman should love Jtoicm, they bear 
So much of fanciftil simiUtude 
To her oum history; like hm^, repaying, 
With such sweet interest, all the cherishing, 
That calls their beauty, and their sweetness forth 
And, like her, too, dyi»»i:— beneath neglect. 

455. lowoBAircx ajtb Exhoh. How fire- 
quently an incorrect mode of pronundatum, 
and of speaking, is caught ftom an ignorant 
nurse, or fiivorite servant, which infects one 
through life ! so much depends on first imr 
pressions and habits. Lisping, stammering, 
and smaller defects, often originate in the 
same way, and not from any natural defect, 
or hnpediment If parents and teachers 
would consider the subject, they might see 
the imx>ortanoe of their trust, and be induced 
to fblfill their respective ofiiGes in a conscien- 
tious manner: to do wrong, in any way, is 

Assoclatlen of Ideas* We may trace 
the power of oMocio^ion — ^in tihe growth sMd 
development of some of the most important 
principles of human conduct. Thus, under 
^M feudal system, appeals firom the baronial 
tribunals were Jirst granted to the royal 
eourts, in consequence of the delay, or refiisal 
at justice f afterwards, they were taken, on 
account of the injustice or iniquity of the 
sentence. In the same way, a power, ap- 
peded to from necessity, is at length resorted 
to flrom choices till finally, what was once a 
prvoUege is, in certain cases, exacted as an o&- 
ttgation. This principle is frill of political 
and social wisdom, and cannot be too deeply 
fltudied by those, who wish to analyze the 
€ttuses and motives of human conduct. 
The punst trea8are,-4nortsl ties aflford, 
b^-epotiess reputation; Aat^away, 
Men are but gUded loam, and painted day* 
S2 
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1. The wise man thinks he laaaf^m 
but Hide; the JM thinks he knows it ail. S. He^ 
who cannot govern himself, cannot gorvem others. 
3. He is a poor wretch, whose hopes are confined 
to this world. 4. He, who employs himself wdl, 
can never want for something tu do. 5. Umbrags 
should never be taken, where ofience was never 
intended. 6. Deride not the unfortunaU. 7. In 
conversation, avoid the extremes of talkativeness 
and sHenee. 8. Lawyers' gowns are oAen lined 
with the wUffulness of their clients. 9. Good books 
are the ortly paper currency, that is better than 
sUoer or gold. 10. No man may be both accuser, 
aad judge. 11. At every trifle— «eom to take ofience. 

Anecdote. A Rose. A &/md man, having 
a shrew for his wife, was told by one ot his 
friends, that she was a rose. He replied, « I 
do not doubt it; for I feel the thorns daily. '^ 

liaeonles. He who would b^ome dis- 
tinguished m manhood, and eminently ustful 
to his country, and the tvorld, must be con- 
tented to pass his boyhood and youth in ob» 
«curi/y,— learning that which he is to prac- 
tice, when he enters upon the stage of action. 
There are two kinds of education ; the libera 
al and the servile f the former puts us in 
possession of the principles and reasons of 
actions and things, so far as they are capable 
of being knoum or interrogated: the latter 
stops short at technical rules and methods, 
without attempting to understand the recwon* 
or principles on which they are grounded. 

Varieties. 1. We may apprehend the 
works and word of God, if we cannot frilly 
comprehend them. 2. A man passes, for 
what he is U)orth. The world ia full of judg- 
ment-days; and into every assembly, that a 
man enters, in every action he attempts, he 
IB guag'd and stamped. 3. It is base, and 
that is the one base thing in the universe, to 
receive fhvor, and render none. 4. How shall 
we know, that Washingtonr—vraa the most 
prudent and Judicious statesman, that ever 
Hvedl By careftilly observing his actions, 
and comparing them with those of other men^ 
in like circumstances, 6. The union of science 
and reHgion, is the marriage ofearthand heao^ 
en. 6. Mankind can no more be stationary 
than an individual. 7. The virtue of women 
is often the love of reputation and quiet. 

BATAlf'S SUPPOBXT) SPEECH TO HIS LEGIOHS. 
Prtnea^ Potentata, 
Worrion, Om flower of Beavml once yoan,now -4o$t, 
If focb attoniBhmeni tt <Mt~cui Kke 
EtmuUtpiHU} or h^yt 79 ehotm Hob thee, 
After Uw toil of batfk, to repon 
Tour weuied virtut, for the eoie you find 
Tb *iuinlier b««, tt IB the «a2» of JSbatMn ^ 
Or, In tbbaljeetpoffttf*— have ye sworn— 
Isadora the Cmqtttror I who bow bebolda 
dmub-^ead Mniph-roilins in the>lood; 
yrVS^auMafidormteadauignt; tfilanoB 
Hb swift yiintief*-«finom Heaven^ gatee— dlMoa 
The MhMmlocc ud dBMcmKtif, (read w doim, 
Thai drooping, or with linked thunderboUM 
Tnmfix ttsto the bottom of this gulff 
Jwakt,AB3S&,orbtta n eer fidkml 
P 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



45«« Ths Passiohs AWh Actiokb. The 
human mind we contemplate under two 
gnnddMaions, called WUl and Understand- 
ing: the fbnner is the receptacle, or conti- 
nerUf of our pasaioru, emotions, Sections i 
the laiier^-^f our thoughts. To attend to 
the workings of mind, to trace the power 
that external objects ha^e over it, to discern 
the nature of the emotions and qfftctions, 
and to comprehend the reasons of their be- 
ing afifected in a particular manner, must have 
a direct influence on our pursuits, character 
and happiness, as private dtixens, and as 
public speakers. 

What nothing earthly gica, or cnndestny. 
The soul'* calm sunshim, and the heartfelt i^y, 
Is vmrvs's prize. 

In faith, and hope^ the world will disagntf 
Bat all mankiad'a concern— is eharitff. 
Hegavetom«rey— allhtthad, atesr; [/Hend. 
He gained from heaven^ ('twas all he wishtd,) a 
In the faithflil htubandman^joa aeei 
What all— true christians— ought to be. 
Speak of me, as I am «• nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down augh^—m maHee. 
BbnoTj and shame, from no eondidon rise ', . 
Act weB your part, there all the honor lies. 

457. An accurate analysis of thepassions 
and affections is, to the moralist, as well as 
the student in elocution, what the science of 
\matomy, and physiology is to the physi- 
cian and surgeon: it constitutes the first 
principles of rational practice for bothj it is, 
in a moral view, the anatomy of the hetBrt/ 
discloses why and how it beats; indicates 
appearances in a sound and healthy state, 
and detects diseases, vnth their causes, and 
is much more fortunate in applying remedies. 
Stag^es of Progress* Useful discoveries 
and improvements generally have four distinct 
stages In their progress to universality. The first 
IS, when the theory is pronounced false, contrary to 
experience, absurd and unworthy of the attention 
of sensible men. The second is, when they are 
claimed as having been known before ; thus, de- 
priving the mediumr-H>f all credit for more indus- 
try, discrimination and originality, than others. 
The third is, when they are denounced as perilous 
innovations, endangering the religion and morals 
of society. The fourth is, when they are receiv- 
ed as established truths by every body ; the only 
wonder being, that they should ever have been 
doubted, they are in such perfect harmony with 
the laws of the universe. 

Tha meA-ej^ momtppean, mofliar of deto^ 
Atfint, iUat gHnmeriiig^iB the dappled tadj 
Tin, br o'er etlier-qiraub the widhibf floio; 
And, from before the Iwlre of her^bee, 
White break the eloudr away. With^uielen^tfriep, 
Ibtmn n<rM— rcNm; jomi; dm/ poon In apaea, 
And open all the hmiyjmMpMtf wide. 
The dripping rtKft, the mountem'a misty top, 
8w«U on the «ifM, and ir4rAto»~with the (town. 
If, on a sudden, he begins to rise, 
No man that lives, can count his enemies. 



Iiaeonles. 1. M men, possessed of fiHtf 

powef, aro upright bjoA honest: erqfi is but die 
substituu of power. 2. To answer vnt by reaoon, 
is like trying to hold an eel by the tail. 3. Fre- 
quent intercourse often, forms such a similarity , 
that we not only assure a meruai likeness, but 
contract some resemblance in voice and feaiurtt, 
4. The more ideas included in our own words, and 
the more easts an axiom is applied to, the mors 
extensive and powerful will they be. 5. The im- 
provement of the imurrud, will also be the im- 
provement of the taAemal. 6. A Utile vice often 
deforms the vihAt countenance; as one single 
false trait in a portrait, makes the whole a carri' 
cature. 7. The noblest talents may rust in indo- 
knee ; and the most moderate, by industry, may be 
astonishingly im proved. 

Anecdote. A Good Hint. A clergyman 
and Garrick the tragedian, were spending 
an evening together ; and among other top- 
ics of conversation, that of delvoery was in- 
troduced. The man of the pulpU asked Gar- 
rick, **^ Why is it, you are able to produce ao 
much more ^ect, with the recital of your^ 
tions, than %oe do. by the delivery of the 
most important truths?''^ The man of the 
stage replied— ^ My Lord, you speak truths, 
as if they were Jlc«(»w,' we spetik fictions, 
as if they were truths." 

Action. To do an ill action is base; to 
do a good one, which involves you in no dan- 
ger, is nothing more than common ; but it is 
the property of a truly good man, to do great 
and good things, though he risk everything 
by it. 

Varieties. 1. The coin, that is most cur- 
rent among mankinds-is ^/ery.* the only 
benefit of which is, that by hearing what we 
are not, we may be instructed what we ought 
to be. 2. Bring the entire powers of yoor 
mind, to bear on whatever study you uiider- 
take, with a singleness of purpose, and yoa 
will not fldl of success. 3. The predomi- 
nance of a fiivorite study, afifects ail the sub^ 
ordinate purposes of the intellect. 4. Vex 
not thy heart, in seefemg^-what were fiur bet- 
ter unfound. 5. In reference to certain prvU' 
ciples and persons, unstable people cry out, 
at first, <*Aii hail,"— but afterwards, 
"ckucift! ceucift!" 6. Luxury is an 
enticing pleasure, which hath honey in her 
mouth, but gall in her heart, and a sting in 
her efnbrace. 7. Let your rule of action be, 
to perform, faiil^ully, and without solicitude, 
the duty of the present hour ; let the future 
take care of itself, 

2\oo tHki are oiin, to ftnote— and ttfidentani^ 
AviZ, and food, and namethefar Tarioni bemdf 
But UMTtkier <kr, with cheerfal will, to cAooee 
Whatever ia food; and all the iO-^tfuat. 
Why all thii toil— for triumphs of an hourf 
What thrmgh we wade in toeoUA, or aoar inyteiM f 
■ Eaith% kighat atatfam enda iii-.<« HtnhH»e»t» 
And— "dia(— toduiT'^-conchidei her wMeH soi«. 

Virtue itsdf 'scapes not calumnious e 
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458. Thb PAflnoirs. There we three 
things involyed in the exhibition of the pas- 
nuu; viz. the tanet of the «otc0| the appear- 
anee of the countenaneef and rhetorical ac- 
tian; the Jirst is addressed to the ear only, 
the latter to the eye. Here, then, is another 
language to learn, after the papil has learned 
the tontten, and the vocal languages : how- 
ever, the language of the paeaions may be 
said to be wntten — by the nand of Nature, 
Contemplate the passions separately, and 
combined, and seek for examples to iUut- 
trate them. 

For praise, too dearly lotedj or wannly sotighif 
Enfeebles all irUemdl strength of thought; 
And the weak, within itse{^ nnblest, 
Leans, for all pUamreSf on another's breast 
Friendship, like an evergreen, 

Will brave the inclement blast, 
And stiU retain the bloom of jpnng, 

When summer dasrs— are past; 
And tho' the wintry sky should hwetf 

And dim the cheerful day, 
She stm pereeires a vital power, 
Vneonseious— of decay. 
Jealousy ! thy own green food. 
Thy >by->is vengeance, ieaUi, and Uood! 
Thy love — ^is wrath! thy hreathr-i% sighs ! 
Thy <^0— suspicions sacrifice! 

459. TauTH. Some men say, that ^wedkh 
IS power" — and some that " loAnl— is power"— and 
some that ^'^hnowUdge^is power"— and othere, 
that ^atUhority — ^is power"— but there is an apo- 
tft^m, that I would place on high above them aU, 
when I assert, that, "trxtth— is power." Weakh 
cannot purchase, taieni — cannot refute, hnowkdge 
—cannot over-reaeA, au<ftort<y — cannot silence 
her ; they all, like Fdix, tremble at her presence : 
cast her into the sevenfold heated furnace of the 
tyrants wrath— fling her into the most tremend- 
cos billows of popular eommolum— she mounts 
aloft in the arJt— upon the summit of the dduge. 
She is the ministering spirit, who sheds on man 
that bright and indestruetibie principle of life, 
which is given, by its mighty axishor, to Ulumxn- 
ale and to inspire the immortal soul— and which, 
like himself, " is the same yesterday, to-day, and 



The wintry blast ofdeetA — 
Kills not the buds of virtue; no: they spread 
Beneath the heavenlybeams— of frn^Ater suns, 
Through endless a^ei— into higher powers. 
The scale of Mn;— is a gradtuUed thing; 
And deeper, — ^than the vanities of power. 
On the vain pomp of glory — ^there is wri^— 
Gradation — ^in its hidden chareuters. 

XFITAPH. 

Here rests his A«adE— ^upon the lap of earth, 

A youth^to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair sdenee— frowned not— on his humble birth. 

And metoncAoIy— marked him for her own. 

A dandy—i* a Aing, that would 

Be a young lady— if he could; 

But, as he ean% does all he can, 

To show the loorU— he's not a man. 

The eoorse of trtie k>ve— never did mu smooth. 
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1. A well instructed people, pniy, 
can be a/ree people. 2. To ask for a living, with- 
out later, would be to ask for a curse, instead of a 
blessing. 3. No one looks after his own aflairs, as 
well as himsdf. 4. Fruitless advice is like pour- 
ing water on a duck's back. 5. The more our tal- 
ents are eiBereised, the more will they become de- 
veloped, 6. Unless the laws are executed on the 
great, they will not be obeyed. 7. He, who toils 
with pain, will reap with pleasure. 8. The tor- 
ment of envy — ^is like sand in the eye. 9. Laziness 
often gives occasi<Hi to dishonesty. 10. The error 
of an Aour— may become the sorrow of a whole 
Ufe 

Ajae«dote. Father Aurius said, when 
Bourdaloue preached at Bouen, the tradet" 
men forsook their workshops, the lawyers 
their clients, and the j^ysicians their sick, 
to hear the orator: but when / preached 
there, the following year, I set all things 
right; every man minded his own business. 

Luxury. When I behold a fashionable 
table, set out in all its maptificence, I fancy 
that 1 8ee0out8 and dropsies, yevers and leth- 
argies, with other innumerable distempers, 
lying in ambuscade among the dishes. Na- 
ture delights in the most plain and simple 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one 
disk. Herbs are the food of this species, fish 
of that, and fiesh of a third. Man falls upon 
every thine that comes in his way ; not the 
smallest fruit or excrescence of the earth, 
scarce a ierry or a mtuhroom can escape him. 

Varieties. 1. Without earerf ion and dili- 
gence, success in the pursuits of life, is rarely 
attained. 2. It is the business of the judse 
to decide as to the points of law, and the 
duty of the jurors — to decide as to the mat- 
ters of fact. 3. The essence of our liberty 
is — to CIO whatever we please, provided we 
do not violate any law, or injure another. 
4. A handful of common sense is worth a 
bushel of learning. 5. Few things are more 
injurious to our health and constitution, than 
indulgence in luxuries. 6. Did God, after 
creating the universe, and putting it in mo" 
tion, leave it to UseU't 7. Credit — is of in- 
estimable value, whether to a nation, or an 
individual, 

THi MnnsTBT or jlsokxj^ 
And is there care in heaven* and is there love 

In heavenly spirits— to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move ? [case 

There i$ : eUe, much more wretched were the 

Of men than beasts. But, oh ! the exceeding grace 
Of highest Heaven! that loves his creatures so : 

And all his works— with merey doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to said fro, 
To serve to wicked man,— to serve his wicked/o«. 
How oft— ^ they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succor us, that succor want! 
How oft— do they, with golden pinions, cleave 

The flitting «Imi, like flying jmrsuirani, 

Against fbvifie nds t o aid us militant! 
They for vus fight, they wakA and duly ward. 

And their bright squadrotu round about us plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh ! why should the Lord to man have such regaidl 
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TRANQUILLITT, itc 

r^^^* Tranquil- 
lity appear! by tbe 
open and compoe- 
6 d countenance, 
and a general re- 
poM of tbe whole 
body; mouth near- 
ly doted ; eye- 
browf a little 
arcbed; fore- 
bead smooth; eyea 
passing with an 
easy motion, flmn 
one object to 
another, but not 
dwelling long on 
any ; cast of hap- 
piness, bordering 

on cheerfulness; « ' r # 

desiring to please and be pleased j gaity, good 
humor, when tbe mouth opens a little more. 

CHBERFULRB88 IN BBTIBBMBRT. 

Now my eo-mates, and brothers in exite. 
Hath not old eiMtom— made this life more sweet, 
Than that of painted pomp 7 Are not these woodt 
More free from pertly than tbe envious court! 
Here— feel we but the penalty of Adam ; 
The tooMon't difference ; as the icy fang. 
And churlish chiding of tbe winter's wind ; 
Which, when it HIm and blows upon my body, 
Ev»n tUl I shrink with cold, I smUe and say. 
This is no Jatury; these are couiuelUfrt, 
That feelingly persuade me what I am: 
Stoeef— are the uses of adversity. 
That, like a toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its bead. 
And this our Zt/e, exempt from p^lie haunts. 
Finds tong^uee, in trbes, booko, in running bbooks, 
Sermone in storbs, and good in everything. 

Mlacellaneoiu. 1. Timiditjf — often ob- 
fcures the brightest powers of orators, at 
their ou/.se/; like the chilling i;apor, awhile 
retarding the beauty of a morning in spring; 
but the day of success, attained by persever- 
ing efforts, when it comes, will well repay for 
its late appearance, and its splendor more 
than atone for its morning shade. 2. By tak- 
ing in the widest possible range of authors of 
all ages, one seems to create, within himself, 
a sympathy for the whole brotherhood of 
man, pa^t, present, and to come, and to ap- 
proximate continually, to a view of Univer- 
sal Truth, tho' never attaining it 3. AU 
good speakers and tvriters, are addicted to 
imitation : no one — can ujrite or speak well, 
who has not a strong sympathy with, and ad- 
miration for — all that is beautiful. 

Anecdote. A Pun. Pureell, the ftimous 
punster, being desired, one evening, when in 
company, to make an extempore pun, asked, 
** on what suhfed ?" " The king ;»' was the 
answer. "O sir,»» said he, « the king is not 
ft sulff'ect.** 

I hate to see a boy— so nufe. 
That one might think him— raised 

In some wild re/rien of the wood. 
And but Aa{r-<ivilized. 



Maztaa*. 1. Tbe /elUee we t«tl of oiUrs^ 
are often only mirrore to rSflect oiir tftsa. 1. 
RigkUotienes* — exaluth a nation ; but et'w—ti « 
reproach to any people. 3. Tbe beet mode o. 
dealing with a quarrelsome person, is, to keep 
out of his way. 4. Good thought, couched in an 
appropriate etmile, is like a precious etone, set In 
gold. 5. Great mind* may produce great tri^ee, 
as well as great virtues ; an honest man — is the 
noblest work of God. 6. Jfature, and natural 
causes, are nothing else, than the way in which 
Ood works. 7. ^is vee that constitutes posses- 
sion, 8. No sooner is a law made, than tbe wiek' 
ed seek to evade it. 9. One lie draws ten more 
after it. 10. /(Ueneee— buries a man a/t«e. 

Irreaolvtloa. In matters of great con^ 
cem, and which must be done, there is no 
surer argument— of a weak mind, than trr«- 
solutvon; to be undetermined, where the 
case is so pimn, and the necessity so urgent. 
To be always intending to live a new life, 
but never to find time to set ajbout it ; this is 
as if a man should put oflf eo/in^, and drink' 
ing, and sleeping, tnm one day and night to 
another, till he is starved and destroyed. 

Varieties. 1. Every evU, that we con^ 
quer,\&9Lbentfaetar\aoMT souls. The Sand- 
wich Islander believes that the strength and 
valor of the erum^ he kills, passes into tdm' 
self. Spiritually, ii is so with us; for we 
gain strength, from every temptation we 
resist. 2. It is absurd, to think of becoming 
good, in any thing, without understanding 
and practicing what we learn. 3. Have we 
life of our own ? or, are we dependent on 
God for it, every moment of our lives ? 7. 
All the moments of our lives, produce ete^ 
nal consequences. \ 

How ewee<— the words of truths 
Breathed fh>m tbe tips— we love. 
One alone 

May do the task of many, when tbe mhtd 

Is active in it. 

Coxeonibs— tire of all realms, and kind; 

They're not to sex, or age confined. 

Of ricA, or poor, or freat, or small, 

^is oan%— besets them all. 

True happiness— had no localities ; 
No tones provincial ; no peculiar garb. 
Where dutf went, she went ; with jvett'ee went ; 
And went with inee&neee, charity, and love. 
Where'er a teor was dried ; a wounded heart 
Bound up ; a bruised spirit— whh the dew 
Of sympathy anointed ; or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed ; or injury. 
Repealed oft, as oft— by love— forgiven ; 
Where'er an evil passion was subdued. 
Or Virtue's feeble embers fanned ; where'er 
A sin was heartily abjured, and left ; 
Where'er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wivh— 
There— yirvLB a high— ^nd holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane. 

Faith— iM not built— on disquisiHo%*s mini. 
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461. JoT| 
ft pleasing el»* 
tk>n of miad 
on the actual 
or assured at- 
tainment of 
flood; or de- 
liverance from 
some evil. 
"When moder- 
ate, it opens 
the couute- 
nance with 
smiles, and 
throws a sun- 
shine of delec- 
tation over the 
whole frame; 
when sudden 
and violent, it 
is expressed by clapping the hands, exaltation 
and weeping, raising the eyes to heaven, and per- 
haps sunusing them with tears, and giving such a 
spring to the body, as to make attempts to mount 
np as if it could fly : and when it is extreme, goes 
into transport, rapture, and ecstasy; the voice 
often raises on very high pitches, and exhilarating; 
it has a wildness of look and gesture that borders 
on folly, madness and sorrow ; hence the expres- 
sion, "■ frantic with joy." Joy^ mirth, &c., produc e 
m. rousing, exciting, lively acuon. 

JOT XXPBCTSD. 

Ah! Juliet, if the measure of thy jtyr 
Be keapedj like mine, and that thy ikiU be more 
To blaxen it, then sweeten, with thy breath, 
This neighbor atr, and let rich music's tongue 
Unfold the imagined AappttMM, that balk 
Receive, in tithary by this dear tneounter. 

See! my lord, [veins 
Would yon not deem it hnaA*d, and that those 
Did verily bear blood T O jiwrt PawKna, 
Make me think so twenty years together ; 
No stUUd senes of the worM can match 
Hm pltoMtut of that madntss. 

MmczujLirBOut. 
Talents— angel-brigfat, 
If wanting KWftl^ 
Are shining instruments 
In false ambitioh>s hand— to finish/awte 
Illustrious, and give to infamy renown. 
Tis easiest— dealing with the^Srmett mind, [kind. 
More justy when it resists, and when it yieUsy more 
A mirror — ^has been well defined — 
An embUmr^f a thoughtful unnd , 
For, look upon it-^when yon will, 
You find— it is reftoetmg stitt. 
U/e—is a sea, where storms most rise ; 
«Tis/otfy— talks of ehudless skies j 
Be, who contracts his swelling sail, 
Eludes the fury of the gale, 
Aneedote. A pamper— was employed in 
painting a ship, on a stagey suspended under 
her »fem. The captain, who had jurt got 
into the boat to go ashore^ ordered the eatHn 
hoy to lei go the painter. The boy went aft, 
and let go the rope by which the painter's 
gtage was held. The captain, surprised at 
the boy's delay, cried out, " Cor^nd you tor 
a lazy dog ; why don't you let go the paint' 
err' "He's gone sir," repUed the boy, 
•«;w/«andaW." 



Maxima* 1. The akuse of money is worse 
than the want of it 2. Rtoenge is a mean plea- 
sure ; but no principle is more noble, than that of 
forgiving injuries. 3. Withoutyh'md*, the world 
is but a teUdemess. 4. Flattery to oimrfoo— does 
not change the nature of that which is wrong. 5. 
When a man is not Hked, whatever he does is 
6. If a man is ut\fortunaU, and reduced in 
the world, it is easy to find fauU with him. 7. A 
pure heart makes the tongue trnpreesiw. 8. A 
man's best fortune, or his tijorrt— is a wife. 9. 
Health is better than wealth. 10. Unoxperiemced - 
persons think all things easy. 

Free Sobodlsi or the road to Honor open 
to alL When the rich man— is called from 
the possession of his treamreSf he divida 
them as he wills^among his children and heirs. 
But an equal Providence deals not so with 
the living treasures of the mind. There are 
cAiZeiren, just growing up in the bosom of 
obscurity, in town and country, who have in- 
herited nothing hut poverty and heatth, and 
who will, in a few years, he striving, in stem 
contention, with the great intellects of the 
land. Our system of /ree scAooto, has opened 
a straight way from the threshold of every 
abode, however humble, m the village, or in 
the city, to the high-places of itsefulness, in- 
fluence and honor. And it is left for each, 
by the cultivation of every talent, by watch- 
ing, with an eagle-eye, tor every chance of 
improvement; by bounding forward like a 
gray-hound, at the most distant glimpse of 
honorable opportunity ; by grappUng, as with 
hooks, the prize, when it is tvon ; by redeem- 
ing time, by defying temptation, and scorn- 
tng sensual pleasures f to make himself use- 
ful, honored and happy. 

Varieties. 1. God, who loveth aU his 
creatures, and is no respecter of persons, 
would have us be good for our own sakes. 

2. What is the d^erence, between the love 
of being wise, and the love of wisdom? 

3. Every age has its own predominant 
features, taste and propensities, that each 
may be ^«i, and mcttned, to discharge the 
offices allotted to it 4. God has planted in 
the irrational brute, memory, sense, and ap- 
petites but to rational mow— he has given 
all these, and superadded thought, intellV' 
genet, will, immortal reason, and undying cf- 
fection. 6. All orders of good and truth ar% 
capable of an infinite display of the varieties, 
proper to that order; and of an infinite mtU- 
tipliaiHon of each. 

Mutkl tlKNii««tolH^aBd iMdmofofs 
To cMOT Biu>i fM<A-4brai«h thk dufc yOrAiMifS 
In e wy ■bite-*e tboo my y«rtmriii»d« : 
By !•*«, bjr *!», In «!«»«, Md ta •*•* ; 
Tweh BM, wbik tare, the itmiB tlMt onftfi ri«f^ 
Fran bMrti devout, to Hee«cn*i Eteml Kinf ; 
Tone my laet bTctflb— with pure wnphic looi^ 
And hyma my yMMfft-te the choir abore. 
So wry itni, thet •dho-Memi to UiteB ; 
We atanoit *«H^-the mode of the iphtrtt, 
JudJ^meg, that ire catch the mtee of onftlfc 
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'MIRTH, JOLLY LAUGHTER. 
469. Wh4n 
delight arises 
from ludicrous 
orfiigitiTevmuse- 
nlenu^ in which 
«Mhen share with 
ns, it is called 

inBTH,LAUOHTSR 

OS mcBBimrNT ; 
which opens the 
month horizon- 
tally, shrivels the 
nose, raises the:^ 
cheeks high, Ies•^;J;^ 
■ens the aperture ' 
of the eyes, and 
fills them with 
tears. Ih 



mvocjLTiON or thb ooddess or mirth. 
But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heav'n yclep'd Euphosyne ; 
And of men — ^heart-easing mzbth; 
Whom lovely Venus bore : 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful JoUiPf 
Quipsy and cranks j and wanton im/«r, 
Nods, and becks and wreathed smiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides ; 
Come, and trip it as you 41^0 
On the light fantastic toe, 
And in thy right YkagL^—Uad with thee 
The m<mnfatM-nymph, sweet Liberty, 

MEBTH AND MXLANCHOLT. 

Now, by two-headed Jantu, 

Nature hath framed strange fdUnos in her times; 

Some, that will evermore peep through their eyes. 

And laugh, like parrots at a &af -piper ; 

And others-^f such vinegar aspect, 

That they»ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

*63. Thsatbss. If the lofty powers of 
the mcutter tragedian were concentrated to 
the development of mind, in the presence 
of those, only, who can appreciate his gen- 
ius; if the public display of them, on the 
stage, were unaccompanied by any of those 
excrescences, which cling, ihcubtts-]ike, to 
modem theatres; the evil of which the phir 
lanthropist and patriot complain, would 
seem to be trifling. But when he throws 
4iimself in the midst of such scenes, as he 
must necessarily meet, in cUl the theatres of 
the present day, he gives the sanction of his 
presence, his example and reputation, to 
some of the most monstrous abuses, which 
exist among men. Although his moral char- 
acter may be irreproachable, yet a man is al- 
ways known by the company he keeps ; and, 
in spite of himself and his friends, he is 
iden^(2 with aU the theatres, in which he 
performs: his cAoroe^er is assimilated to his 
debased associates, who boast of his society ; 
imd e^ his greatness. U is becatise he is 



among them, that they are countenanced by 
so large a portion of the American people. 

Maadms. l. He, that hearkens to counsel, is 
wise. 2. Courage— ought to have eyes, and ears, 
as well as arms. 3. Credit, lost, is like a broken 
looking-glsM. 4. It is sweet to do good unseen 
and in secret. 5. Nature— unixes the beautiful with 
the ustful: hence, handsome is, that handsome 
does. 6. The nwb hath many heads, but no brains. 
7. A superior mind cares but little about dress, pro- 
vided it be decent. 8. The world—in a large and 
interesting book, and is opened to us day and 
night. 9. Fantly^renders beauty contemptible. 
10. Vows, made in storms, are forgotten in calms; 
because they are the offspring of fear. 

Anecdote. Play upon words. A pooi 
dnmken toqfer— was picked up in the street, 
by the watchman, when the following deds' 
ion was made: There is no sense in his head, 
no cents in his pocket, and a powerful scent 
in his breath: he was of course sent to the 
watchhouse. 

Tlie Feet. There are seven bones in the 
ankle, five in the metatarsus, and fourteen 
phalanges in the/00/, which are strongly &s- 
tened together by means of a gristle, which 
yields — so as to enable us to tread, with equal 
ease, on level or unequal surfaces. We often 
hear of the small feet of the Chinese ladies; 
and we also see some ladies in a christian 
land who try to make themselves heathens, 
by wearing a very small shoe, under the false 
notion, that it is genteel to have small feet. 
Genteel to have corns, impeded circulation, 
and all their train of horrors.' Oh, when 
shaU we come to our senses, leave off tight 
shoes, and cease to worship the god of f ask" 
ion? 

▼ABIXTDES. 

Like the lUy, 

That once was mistress of the./ie{cE, 

ril hang my head, and perish. 

Her suny locks 

Hang on her temples, like a golden >few«. 
%e looks as dear. 

As morning roses, newly washed with dew. 
There's rwViing in the world can make me joy; 
Life— is as tedious— wt a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of drowsy man. 
Love is Utfuf, and Umers cannot see 
The T^ttyfolUes, that themselves commit. 
How far that little candle throws his beatnsf 
£no— shines a good deed— in this naughty world. 
Penetraiionr—hnM an aid of divination. 

HONBSTT. 
Thoo ut Adl of loM UMl AonM«l^ 
And weigliVt ttqr words befcre thoa giv%t tfaeoi bratlk. 
HmnCok, the« ««qpt of thine fright me ths note: 
Fornicft thing!, in EfUw iiOoytd knave, 
Are tridnof dtfCom ; but, in nman ttat^/ui(, 
Thejr are dote denotemenli, w<»kii« from the Jh«n^ 
That jMMtoiu cannot rule. 
Odd, tOoer, vam •enlpturVl high, 
Paint, morUe, gtnu, and robee of Penian dye, 
There on, who ikooenot, and, tfaank heaven! tharasn^ 
Who, if they have rut, think not worth their eve 
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ECSTASY, RAPTURE, Ac 

464. Ec- 

RAST, RaF- 

tubBjTrajcb- 
FOBT, express 
an extraor- 
dinary eleva- 
tion of the I 
q>iTit8, an ex- 
cessive ten- 
sion of mind : I 
they signify 
to be out of 
one's self, oat 
ofons'smind, 
carried away 
beyond one's 
self. EcsTA- 
ST— benumbs 
the faculties, 
takes a^wray the powerof speech, and sometimes 
of thought; it is generally occasioned by sudden 
and unexpected events: but raptube often invig- 
orates the lowers and calls them into action. 
The former, is common to all persons of ardent 
feelings; especially, children, &c., the illiterate: 
the latter is common to persons of superior minds, 
and circumstances of peculiar importance. 

What followed, wm all eotafy, and traneu: 

IiiiBMrtal ])iean0W round my •frifflmiiig tyv did dinee. 

By nrift d^rees, tibe Ion of nature woriu, 

And wanna tiw bomoB, till at bit, flnbUBi>d 

To roftun and aa t hM i aiti c ktatf 

We feel tbepretent Dtity. 

Soona the base mrth and crowd bdow, 

And, with a peerinf totnf , atill moonts on high, 

TStpkttfd ao sweetly, and ao tweeOy *vm§f 

That on eaeh note the eon^iturU oudMnoB hoDfi 

465. Garrice. It is believed, that this 
tragedian ^eatly surfussed his predecessors, 
in his genius for o^tn^, in the sweetness and 
variety of his tones, the irresistible magic of 
his eye, the fire and vivacity of his action, 
the elegance of his attitudes, and the whole 
pathos of expression. The cause of which 
success was, his intimate and practical 
knowledge of huipan nature. Example. A 
certain gentleman, on returning froni the 
theatre, asked his postillion, (who sat in his 
Drivate box,) what he thought of the great 
Mr. Garrick. " Not muck, my lord," was 
his reply, *' for he talked and acted just Uke 
John and / in the stahleJ*'* When this was 
repeated to the tragedian, he declared it the 
greatest compUment ever paid him: for, 
said he, if nature^s own children can't dis- 
tinguish me from themselves, it is a pretty 
sure indication that I am about right. 

RAFTURSS. 

Dot, in her temple's last recess inclos'd. 
On duUness* lap, th' annointed htad repos'd. 
Him dose she curtains round— with vapors blue, 
And soft besprinkles— with Cimmerian dew; 
Then raptures high — ^the seat of sense overflow. 
Which only heads — refin'd from reason, know ; 
Hence, from the straw, where BedUmCs prophet 
He hears loud oracles, and talks with gods : [nods. 
Hence, the /oor« paradise, the statesman's scheme, 
The air-built easke, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantic wish, the ekemisfs flame, 
And poefs vision of eternal /ome. 
How dost thou wear, and weary out thy days. 
Restless asnbiikm! neeer at an end. 



Maxlnis. 1. He is not wise, who is not wise 
for himself. 2. If you wish a thing done, go ; if not, 
send. 3. The silence of the tongtie is often the elo- 
quenee of the heart. 4. The perfection of art is, to 
conceal art. 5. Every day is a little life; and a 
whole life but a day repeated. 6. We find it hard 
to forgive those, whom we have injured. 7. Fash' 
ionable vramen are articles manufactured by mtf- 

They want but little— here below. 
And want that little— (or a show. 
8. Do nothing you would wish to conceal, 9. Jp- 
pearanees are often deceioing. 10. Biches cannot 
purchase mental endotoments. 

Aneedote. Look at Home. The advice 
of a girl, to Tholes, a Milesian astronomer, 
was strong and practical. Seeing him gaz- 
ing at the heavens, as he walked along, and 
perhaps piqued, because he did not cast an 
eye on her attractions, she put a stool in his 
path, over which he tumbled and broke his 
shins. Her excuse was, that she wanted to 
teach him, before he indulged himself in 
«tar-gazing, to " look at home.^'* 

A pttjuwr judge— will read each work of wit, 
With the same spirit, that its author torit. 
It comes o'er the ear, like the sweet south wind. 
Which breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing— und giving odor. 
ThH mind and body — often sympathize, 
Is plain; such — is this union, nature ties: 
But then, as often too, they disagree. 
Which proves — ^the soul's superior progeny. 
Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
0£ beauty— Toled the world. 
Beware of desperate steps ; the darkest day, 
(Live till to-morrow,) will have passed aufay. 
With pleasure— let us own our errors past. 
And make each day— a critic— on the last. 
Tlitiikimg — leads man to knowledge. 
He may see and hear, and read and learn, 
whatever he pleases, and as much as he pleas- 
es : he will never know any thing of it, ex- 
cept that which he has thought over; that 
which, by thinking, he has made the pro- 
perty of his mtfta. Is it then saying too 
much, that man, by thinking only, becomes 
truly man. Take away thought from man's 
life, and what remains f 

T wu flw bow of Omn^potou* .* bent in JBr hand, 
Whoae snq> at cnatkm flw ufwoarM ipann>d ; 
>Twaathepii«aenoeofO(K^ inaqrmbol aobHme; 
Hia row from Hbe flood to the exit of Timet 
Not drau^vi, aa when in the taHurkmnd he pleadi, 
When Mtormt are hia dusriat, and Ughtninsi hit tUadi, 
The black douda hia banner of venfeonoe nnfiiri'd, 
And ttundir hia roice to a fuitt-itricken worid ;— 
Not auch waa flw rocntote^ flat teouti^ one ! 
Wboae arc* waa refraction, ita Jkcy«b»e flw aim; 
A^ftmOion it aeen'd, which flie ZM(y {fkc«], 
And juittoi and mere^ met then, and embraced. 
AiHiile, and it awaetly bent over the gloom, 
Lika love o'er a deotfAHOOoch, or hopt tfvr the tomb; 
Then 1^ flic dait aoene ; whence it alowly retired J 
As lone had Jut voniiAVi; or Jhcfw had aqptradL 

Virtue, not rolling mm— the mind i 
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LOVE, ibc 

Lore 

gives a soft se- 
renity to the 
countenance, a 
languishing lo 
tbe eyes, a 
sweetness to 
the voice, and a 
tenderne ss 
to the whole 
frame: fore- 
head smooth 
. and enlarged ; 
eye-brows arch- 
ed ; mouth a 
little open; 
when entreat- 
ing, it clasps 
the hands, with __ 

intermingled fingers, to tlii, ».w^., »,«. .;^a- 

Itttisbing and partly shut, as if doatingon the ob- 
ect ; countenance assumes the eager and wistful 
ook of desire, but mixed with an air of satisfac- 
tion and repose ; accents soft and winning, voice 
persuasive, flattering, pathetic, various,* musi- 
cal and rapturous, as in Jot : when declaring, 
the right hand, open, is pressed forcibly on the 
breast; it makes approaches with the greatest 
delicacy, and is attended with trembling hesi- 
tancy and confusion ; if successful, the counte- 
nance is lighted up with smiles ; ittisuccessflil 
love adds an air of anxiety and melancholy. 

40T* To the above may be added, Shaks- 
peare's description of this affection, as given 
by'the Good Shepherd, who was requested to 
tell a certain youth, what 'tis to love : 
It is to be all made of sifks and tears t 
It is to be' all msde of/atCA ands«r«te«.* 
It is to be all made of fantasy. 
All made of passisnj and all made otwukas: 
All adoratisn, duty, and observance. 
All humbleness, all patience, and trnpatUneSt 
All purity, all trial, all ebsenanee, 

LOVB DKSCRIBBD. 

Ck>me hither boy ; if ever thou sbalt love, 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me: 
For such as I atm—all—true lovers are : 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else ; {beloved. 
Save in the constant image of the creature, that is 

LANOUISHINO LOVE. 

O fellow, come, the song we had last night : 

Mark it Cesario ; it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, [bones, 

And tbe free maids, that weave their threads with 

Do use to chant it ; it is silly, sooth. 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like to old age. 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true sonree 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 

In paradise, of all things common else ! 

By tkes adult'rous lust—vfdM driv'n fVom me» 

Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

JUlations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Sere, love his golden shafts employs, here lights 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 

Beigns here and revels : not in the bought smile 

Of harloU, loveless, joyless, unendear'd. 

Casual fruition ; not in court amours, 

yiix'Adance, or wanton mask, or midnight baU. 



Mazlnuu 1. We omst striks while the iron 
is hot ; but we must sometimes make the iron hot 
by striking. 2. Books are to the y«iiii#, what 
capital is to the man of business. 3. It is not good 
husbandry, to make a child's /ordtiis—jfrsat, and 
his mind— poor. 4. Some— excuse their ignorance, 
by pretending, that their taste lies in another lU- 
reciion, 6. Reading, makes a full man, and thinh' 
img, a correct man. 6. Not the pain, but the 
CMws— makes the mastyr. 7. Learn some usefU 
art or trade, that you may be independent of the 
caprice of fortune. 8. Nothing is harder for hon- 
eet people, than to be denied tbe privilege of 
speaking their minds. 9. Sewu—are penny^wise, 
and pound-foolish. 10. A true friend sometimes 
ventures to be offensive. 

Anecdote. Tvx) Lawyers, A wealthy 
farmer, being engaged in a lam-eoit ag&inst 
one of his opulent neis^hbora, applied to a 
lawyer, who happened to be engaged on the 
opposite sidei but, who told him he would 
give him a recommendation to a professional 
friend,' which he did in the following lines : 
" Here are two fat wethers, fallen out together, 
IfyeuHl fleece one, PU fleece the other. 
And make them cLgree \\k» brother and brother.** 

The letter being unsealed, the farmer had 
the curiosity to open and read it; he did so^ 
and instead of carrying it to the other lawyer, 
he took it to the person, with whom he was 
at variance* Itspefusal cured both parties, 
and ended the dispute. Inference — Lawyers 
live by the violation of the laws of goodneat 
and truth. 

Oon-versatlon* When five or six men 
are together, it is curious — to observe the 
anxiety every one has to speak. No one 
wishes to hear; all he desires, is — an audi- 
tor. Rather than defer telling their respec- 
tive stories, they fiequen% all speak at the 
same/tme. 

VArieties. , The Vhitei States^—ia oa a 
conspicuous stages and the world — marks 
her demeanor, 2, If a parent — withhold from 
his children — the light, and influence of JH- 
vine Truth, is he not, in part, responsibis 
for their crimes? 3. Eloquence — is the lan- 
guage of Aa/t*rfi,--of the soul; it cannot be 
acquired in the schools, though it may be cul- 
tivated there. 4. What is the object of court' 
ship? to get acquainted; to diow qff; to 
take in ; or, to marry ? 6. What a dreadful 
thing it is— to be ''cut ou/,"— and to «g«< 
themUten.'** 

TA^—Iedow not my Aeofi, who MiM there cut bs 
On« stain of this ewth—n ill ycdfrigt for thee; 
Who think, wbilfl I ne thee in fteaufyV yoang boor, 
Aa pare aa tbe moming^$ firit dew on the flower, 
I enuld harm what I love— ■• tbe $un^ wanton ray 
Bat tmOat on the dew«drop— to watte it away ! 
Ab— beamii^ widi I<gM— as tbom yoaag feahtna toe, 
ThmH a hgkt round thy heart, wbidi is looKcr fiv t 
It is not that chuli^->\M the mu{— dawning dear 
Throofch its innocent lOuAi, makes thy beauty so dbsr- • 
As the ffty we look np to, though gtariMUuAfoit, 
Is famkM op to the man, becaaeetaMMn is l]M« t 
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WTY, COMPASSION. 
4^8. Pitt, 
benevolence to 
the afflicted; a 
mixtare of love 
for an objeet 
which suffers, 
whether human 
or animal, and a 
grief that we are 
unable to re» 
move those sof- 
feriug8.Itis8een 
ma compassion- 
ate tenderness 
of voice , a feel- 
ing of pain in the 
countenance; 
features drawn 
together, eye* 

braws drawn down, mouth open, and a gentle 
rafting and falling of the hands and eyes ; as if 
raoummgover the unhappy objecl. 

Hadstt^kott but seen, as I did, how at last, 
Thy beauties, Belvi</era, like a wretch 
That's doomM to banishment, came weeping forth: 
Whilst two young virgins, on whom she once 
Kindly lookM up, and at her grief grew sad! [leari'd, 
Ev»n the loud rabble, th't were gatherM round 
To see the sight, stood mute, when they beheld 
Her : govern'd their roaring threats, and grumbVi 

PITT. 

How many bleed, 
By shameless variance, between man and man ! 
On the bare earth, exposed, he lies. 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
Show mercy, and thou shalt^in^ it. 
Life, fill'd with grieps distressful train. 
Forever asks the tear humane. 

T^e quality of mercy— is not strained; 
It droppelh^ as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is noict bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that giveSy and him that taJea : 
Tis mightiest — in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned wonarcA— better Uian his crown; 
JGs sceptre shows the force o{ temporal power, 
The attribute to awe— and majesty ^ 
Wherein doth sit the dread and/ear of kings ; 
But metey — ^is above this sceptr'd sway, 
It is enthroned — in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute ^to €hd htmsttf: 

And earthly power— doth then show likest Bod's^ 
When mercy— seasons jusHee. 

But from the mountain's grassy side, 

A guiltless feast I bnng : 

A scrip, with fruits and herbs supplied. 

And water from the spring. 
Thou great, thou best prerogative of power ! 
Justice may guard the throne, but, join'd with thee, 
On rocks of adamant it stands secure, 
And braves the storm beneath. 
Jlferey— is the becoming smile ofjttttiee; 
This — makes her lovdy, as her rigor— dreadful ; 
BOher. alone, defective .'—but, when jo%n% 
liike day and water in the potter^s hands, 
They mingle influence, and together rise, 
In forms, which neither, separate, could bestow. 
The sweetest cordial — we receive at last, 
Is— ««m*«»«nr«— of our virtuous actions past 
23 



MAXlnui. 1. H« that/Mb m lie ought, will be 
polite without knowing it 2. Comon stnse is the 
growth of all countries and all ages, but it is very 
' rare. 3. Modesty is one of the cAiy ornaments of 
youth. 4. In every condition be humble; the loitief 
the conditioti, the greater the danger. 5. Feelings 
and though are the parents of language. 6. To 
gain a good rqnttation, be, what you desire to ap* 
pear. 7. In prosper^, we need consideration ; in 
adven^y^-^peOienee. 8. Kindness is more binding 
\ than a loaH. 9. Bight should be preferred to hind* 
jed. lOi A toiM man adapts himself to etrvuM* 
stances, a« water doeg to the '?essel that tontains it 
Ai&Mdote. When Woodward firat acted 
Sir John Bnite) Gtotkk w« induced, either 
by curiosUy wjetdoiMf/i tA be present A 
few days afterward, they happened to muti 
when Woodward asked Garrick, how he l^ked 
him in the part; adding, I think t struck out 
some beauties in it* Garrick replied, " t thinJc 
you struck out aU the beauties in it" 

Dlsoretton. At the same time, that I 
think discretion — the most useful talent a 
man can be master of, I look upon cunning^ 
to be the accomplishment of little, mean, un^ 
generous minds. Discretion — ^points out iin^ 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the mo^ pros- 
per and laudable methods of attaining them;, 
cunning — ^has only private, selfish adms, and. 
sticks at nothing which may make them sue^ 
ceed. Discretion — has large and extenai^t 
views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands 
a whde horizon f eunning^~iB a kind of 
BlaxgiXrsighiedneas, that diseoivers the minutest 
objects, which are near at hand, but is not. 
aUe to discern things at a disiance, 

V«rletl«s. 1. Said an Indian chief to the> 
President,** May the Great Spirit bear up. 
the weight of thy gray hairs, and blunt the 
arrow, that brings them rest, 2. The great 
truth has finally gone forth to the ends of the 
earth, that man shall no more render account 
to man, for his belief, over which he himself 
has no control. 3. Let every one feel, think, 
act and say whatever he pleases; provided, 
he does not infringe upon like privileges of 
others, 4. Virtue — promotes worldly pros* 
perity; vice destroys it. 5. Who can ftiUy 
realize the strength of parental qjffection, 
without experiencing it 1 and even then, who 
can describe it 6. Gritf, smothered, preys 
upon the vitiUsf give it vent into the bosom 
of a friend, 7. Nothing is of any service, 
that does not help tore-tmife ihBsoul to Chd, 
Bat, wkau^er you are, 
That in tlus desert inaeoessible. 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time, 
If ever you have hwked on bmter days. 
If ever been where belk have kaolVd to dMsth;- 
If ever sat at any good man's/ea«l/ 
If ever, from your eye-lids, wip»d a tsar, 
And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied, 
Let gentleness my strong enforesmeni ba 
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DESIRE, HOPE. 
469. Hon 

ifl a mixtare of 
joy and desire, 
a([itatiiig the 
nund} and and- 
cipating its en- 
joyment; it OT- 
er gives pleas- 
ure ; which is 
not always the 
case with wish 
and desire; as 
they mav pro- 
duce or be ac- 
companied with 
pain and anxie- 
ty. H<4>e erects 
and brightens the 
countenance, o- 
pens the mouth 
to half a smile, arches the eve-brows, gives the 
eyes an eager luid wistful look ; spreads the arms 
with the hands open, ready to receive the object 
i>f its wishes, towards which it leans a little ; the 
voice is somewhat plaintive, and manner incli- 
ning to eagerness, but colored by doubt and anx- 
iety ; the breath drawn inward more forcibly than 
Dsual, ill order to express our desires more strong- 
ly, and our earenest expectation of receiving the 
•object of them. 
But thou, O uopx ! with eyes so fair, . 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered— promisM pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ; 

Still would her touch the strain prolong. 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She called an echo still thro' all her song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard, at every close, 
And Hops, enchanted, smiPd, and wavM her 
golden hair. [health! 

Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man-s 
Thou lover's victory, thou beggar's wealth ! 
Thou manna, which from heaven we eat. 
To every taste a several meat ; 
Hope ! thou first fruit of happiness ! 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright success ! 
Who, out of fortune's reach doth stand. 
And art a blessing still at hand! 
Brother of faith ! 'twixt whom and thee. 
The joys of heaven and earth divided be; 
The future's thine,— the present's his. 
TbovL pleasant, honest flatterer ; for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but thou alone ! 
O Hope, stoeet flatterer, whose delusive touch 
Sheds on affiieUd minds, the balm of eomfortf 
Relieves the load of poverty ; sustains 
The captive, bending under the vreight of &ondf, 
And smooths the pillow of disease, and pain ; 
Send back the exploring nussenger with joy, 
And let me haU thee— from that friendly gnvs. 

Ai&eedote. A traveler in a stage-coach, 
not famous for its nuiftneaa, inquired the 
name of the coach. A fellow passenger re- 
plied, '' I think it is the Regulatory for I ob- 
serve that all the other eoaehea go hy it" 
Hast thou power T^-ihe teeak defend ; 
Light T—give light : thy knowUdge lend ; 
JStdk.^— remember Him, who gave; 
FreeT—^e brother to the slave. 
A disputable point— is no man's ground. 



Maxlnuu 1. It is one thing to know how to 
give, and another to know how to keep. 2. Every 
thing perfected by art, has its source in ruitHre. 
3. He who tells you the faults of othsrs, intends to 
tell others your faults. 4. Opinion is /ree, and 
conduct alone amenable to the law. 5. Extrava- 
gant praise is more mortifying than the keenest 
satire. 6. Love all beauty, and you will love all 
goodness. 7. A foolish/n«tuf does more harm than 
a wise enemy. 8. When our hatred is violent, it 
sinks us below those we hate. 9. There should 
be no delay in a ben^ but in the modesty of tlie 
reesioer. 10. A cup of cold water, in time of need, 
may save a man's Itfe. 

Aequalmtaisce i^tb Hnmaift Nature* 
He, who has acquired a competent knav^lr 
edge of the views, that occupy the generalUy 
of men ; who has studied a great variety of 
characters, and attentivly observed the force 
and violence of human passions ; together 
with the infrmUies and contradictions they 
produce in the conduct of life, will find in 
this knowledge, a key to the secret reasotis 
and motives which gave rise to many of the 
most important events of ancient times* 

Varieties. 1. Some people will do al- 
most 0917^ tiling, rather than own a fauU ; 
tho' everything depends on it: thus, SeneecCs 
wife, to conceal her blindness, declared that 
the whole world was in darkness, and none 
could see. 2. What is the difference between 
pleasure and happiness ? 3. There is, in a// 
things, a threefold principle, by which they 
exist; an inmost, middle, and outermost ; 
and in human beings, there is a soul, mmd, 
and body ; will, understanding, and act ; of" 
fection, thought and speech} intellectual, 
ratiofial, and scientific; end, cause, and ef- 
fed, all essentially distinct, 4. Our Lord 
does not say — if a man see a miracle, he 
shall know that my doctrine is from Godj 
but, " if any man will do my wUU'^ 

The flowersoon dies, but hopt?s soft ray 
Unchanged — undying shines 

Around that form — where pale decay, 
A peaceful heart enshrines : 

I^ike tvy— round the blighted tree, 
It twines around the heart, 

Amid poor— frail humanity. 
The only verdant part. 

TVue hope b nrift, and flies with noolmo^ wiqgi ; 

tSngt itmakei Ood», tod mtanet craatum JTtnfa. 

Hope, though 'tis pale sorrow's only cordial. 

Has yet— a dvU and opiate quality, 

Ef\feAUng—vrhBX it luXls. 

A beacon shining o'er a stormy «ea/ 

A cooling/buntatn — in a weary land ; 

A green spov—ow. a waste and baming samd} 

A rvse— that o'er a ruin sheds its blo<Hn ; 

A sunbeam— smiling o'er the cold dark tomfr. 
Fbttrard— the course of emipire takes its way ; 

The four Jirst acts akeady past, 
Xfiftii — shall close the drama with the <tey/ 

Time's nob&tl offspring— is the last. 
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HATRED, AVERSION. 
470. When, 
by frequent re- 
flections on a 
disagreeable 
object, our dis- 
approbation of 
it is attended 
with a strong 
disinclinat i o n 
of mind to- 
wards it, it is 
called hatred; 
and when this 
18 accompani- 
ed with a pain- 
fa 1 sensation 
upon the appre- 
hension of its 
presence and 
approach, there follows an inclination to avoid it, 
called aversion; extreme hatred is abhorrence, 
or detestation. Hatred, or aversion expressed 
to, or of any person, or any thing, that is odious, 
draws back the body to avoid the hated object, 
and the hands, at tlie same time, thrown out and 
sprewl, as if to keep it ofif; the face is turned away 
from that side, which the hands are thrown out ; 
the eyes looking angrily and obliauely, or asquint, 
the way the hands are directed ; the eyebrows are 
contracted, the upper lif> disdainfully drawn up ; 
die teeth set ; the pitch of the voice is loud, surly, 
shiding, languid and vehement ; the sentences are 
short and abrupt. 

SLLTBBD — CUBSnrO IHB OBJBCT HATED. 

Poisons — be their drink, 
CtaU—^oorse than gall, the daintest mutt they taste : 
Their sweetest shade^ a grove ofeyprus trees; 
Their sweetest jmwpects, murdMug bcualisks; 
Their tnusie — frightful as the rkrpbrt's hiss : 
And boding sereeeh-owls make the concert full; 
All the foul terrors o( darlcaenxed hxll. 
The mortal ooIdncH of the toul^like death iUt^comm down ; 
It cannot feel for other'i woes, it dare not dream its oum ; 
That heavy ehiU has fioaen o'er the fountain of our tean, 
Aad though the eye may qiatUe atiU, tk where the tee appean. 
Tho> wtf may flaih from fluent lq», and mirth distract the breast, 
Thn>> tntiin%W hours, ttttt yield no more their /ornur hope of rest ; 
rris but as toy leaves— around the rain'd tuntt wreath, 
All green and tmldly fresh vrithout, but toam and gray beniath. 
On Adam last thnsjtidgment he pronounc'd : 
" Because thou hast hearken'd to the voice of thy 
And eaten of the tree, concerning which [wf/ef 
I chargM thee, saying, 'Thou shalt not eat thereof,' 
Curs'd is the ground for thy sake ; thou, in sorrow^ 
Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life ; 
Thorns., also, and thisiles it shall bring thee fprth 
Unbid ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. 
In the sweat of thy/oea shalt thou eat bread, 
Till thou return unto the ground; for thou 
OtU of the ground wast taken : know thy bvrih, 
For dust thou art, and shalt to dust remm.** 

Aneedote. Satisfaction. A ruined 
debtor i having done every thing in his power 
to satisfy his creditors, said to them, <' Gentle- 
men, — I have been extremely perplexed, till 
ntnoy how to aatvfy you : and having done 
my utmost to do so, I shall leave you to sat' 
iffy yourselvfs,^^ 

Hey whose mind 

Is virtuous J is alone— of no6fe kind ; 

Tbo' poor — m/ortunej oiedestial raes; 

And A«— commits a crmte, who calls him base. 



Maxims. 1. One trueyneml is worth a A«fu^> 
red relations. 2. Hi^piness is to be found every 
where, if you possess a well regulated ndnd. 3. 
Between good sense and good tastt, there is the 
same difference as between cause and ^ect. 4. 
He, who profits by the mistakes^ or oversights of 
others, learns a lesson of great importanee. 5. 
The flight of a person accused, is a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of his guilt. 6. He, is imM, who does ev- 
ery thing at the proper time. 7. Cor^ession is as 
a medicine— 'to liim who has gone astray. 8. The 
love of liberty makes even an old man brave. 9. 
Children are heirs to the diseases of their parents, 
as well as to their possessions. 10. A man, who 
cannot forgive^ breaks the bridge over which he 
might pass to Heaven. 

TlaiOughtM* A man wotild do weU to car- 
ry a pencil in his pocket, and write down the 
thoughts of the moment. Those that come 
unsought for, are commonly the most vcUu- 
abUy and should be secured, because they sel- 
dom return* 

Varieties* 1. What do you think of one, 
who gives away ten dollars, when he owes a 
hundred more than he c^npay? 2. Let us 
follow nature, who has given shame to man 
for a scourge ; and let the heanriest part of the 
punishment be — ^the infamy attending it 3. 
Can we perceive any quality in an object, 
without an act of (»mpam(m.? A. Falsehood 
often decks herself in the outer garments of 
truth, that she may succeed the better in her 
wily deceits* 5. The thing, which has been 
done, it is that which shall he ; and that which 
is, it is that which shall he done ; and there 
is no NEW thing under the sun. 6. Society 
cannot be held together without morals ; nor 
can morals maintain their station in the hu- 
man Aeor^, without religion f and no religion 
is worth having, unless it is founded on truth, 
which is the corner-stone of the &.bric of hu- 
man rt^E^ure. 7. How fkr have moro/^ereep- 
tions been in^vLemcedhy physical phenomena? 

How very precious — ^praise 
Is— to a yoimg genius, like sunlight— K>n flowers, 
Ripening them into froit 

One hour— 
Of thoughtful solitude— m9Y nerve the heart 
For days of conflict,— girding up its armor- 
To meet the most insidious fi>e, and lending 
The amra^«— sprung alone from innocenee— 
And good intent. 

There is not, in this life of ours, 

One Wtss— unmixed yr'iih fears; 
The hopsy that wakes our devest powers, 

A face of sadness wears; 
And the dew, that showers o'er dearest flowers. 

Is the bitter dew— of tears. 

In all our strictures— placid we will bo. 
As Halcyons— broodrng on a summer sea. 

No man— in bom into the world, whose worh^ 
Is not bom with him ; there is always work,— 
And tools— to work withal, for those who wiU 
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ANGER, RAGE, FURT, 
47 f* Imply 
tzciteroent or 
▼iolent action : 
when h a t r f il 
anddlspleaKure 
rise high, on a 
sudden, from 
an appreticn- 
sion of injury 
received and 
perturbation of 
mind in conse- 
quence of it,!tia 
called ANOER : 
and rtsins lo a 
▼ery high de- 
gree, and ex- 
tinguishing hu- 
manity, it be- 
comes RAGS and ruBT : anger always renders 
the muscles protuberant ,* hence, an angry mind 
and protuberant muscles, are considered as 
cause and effect. Violent anger or rage, ex- 
presses itself with rapidity, noise, harshness, 
trepidation, and sometimes with interrruption 
and hesitation, as unable to utter itself with suf- 
ficient force. It wrinklPB and clouds the brow, 
enlarges and heaves the nostrils ; every vein 
swells, muscles strained, nods or shakes the 
head, stretches out the neck, clenches the fists, 
breathing hard, breast heaving, teeth shown and 
gnashing, face bloated, red, pale, or black ; eyes 
red, starinf?, rollinit and sparkling; eye-brows 
drawn down over them, stamps with the font, 
and gives a violent agitation to the whole body. 
The voice assumes the highest pitch it can 
adopt, consistently with force and loudness ; 
Tho' sometimes, to express anger with uncom- 
mon energy, the voice assumes a low and forci- 
ble tone. 

Hear me, rash man ; on thy alle£rianee hear me ; 
Since thou hast striv 'n to make us break our tow. 
Which, nor our. nature, nor our place can bear, 
We banish thee forever from our sight. 
And our kingdom: If when three days are expired. 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death. — Away. 

JInger is like 

A tatt hot horse; who, being allowed his way, 

Self-meitle tireg himt 
The diort puling anger Irat MemM to afrakm 
New taNi<y, like>louw«, tint u« M0M««< wfaaa itakm. 
They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough. 
Their royal blood enchaf 'd, as the rud'st wind, 
That, by the top, doth take the mountain pine. 
And make him stoop to the vale. 

You are yoked with a latmb. 
That carriee anger— «• the flint bears jCrs ,* 
Who, much enforud^ shows a hasty sjMirft, 
And straight is cold again. 

Aneodote. Sowing and Reaping, A 
countryman^ sowing his ground, two tip- 
startSf riding that way, one of them called to 
him with an insolent aii^— ** Well, honest fel- 
low, 'tis your business to ww, but we reap 
the fruit of your labor,** To which the 
countryman replied — " *Tis very likely you 
may; for I am sowing Amp.** 

The wortd% a took,— writ l>7 the eterul art 
or the Kraet AiMor, and priBted-lB nan's Imrt, 



I<aconles. 1. A little ns^ZseCmay breed great 
mUekitf. S. Retroopeetion and aiUieipation may 
both be turned to good account. 3i He, who 
would be well spoken of kimulf, must spealt 
well of othert. 4. Wildness of eeeomricUyt and 
thoughtlessness of eonduetf are not necestarp ac- 
companiments of taletUt or indications o/gMuws. 
6. Fanitjf and affeuoHon, often steal into the 
hearts of youtkt and make them very ridieulouM ; 
yet, no one is contemptible, for being what he is» 
but for preUnding to be what he is not. 6. JVb 
speech can be sevsre, unless it be true ,' for if it 
be not true, it cannot apply ; consequently, its 
severity is destroyed by its injuotieo. 7. Mutual 
benovolonee musf be kept up between retottves, 
as well as between /risiuls ; for without this ce- 
ment, whatever the building is called, it is only 
a eattU in the str, a thing talked of, without the 
rMlUy. 

Bdveation. Education is to the mind, 
what cleanliness is to the body ; the beauties 
of the one, as well as the other y are blemished, 
if not totally Instf by neglect.- and as the 
richest diamond cannot shoot forth its lustre^ 
wanting the lapidary* s skill, so, will the la* 
tent virtue of the noblest mind be buried in 
obscurity i if not called forth by precept, and 
tlie rules of good manners. 

Varieties. 1. He that thinks be can be 
negligent of his expenses, is not fiir from be- 
ing poor, 2. Extended empire^ like expand- 
ed goUlf exchanges solid strength for foeble 
splendor, 3. Similarity in soundy weakens 
contrast in sense, 4. There being dififerences 
of mindj each member of a familyy and of 
the community J is best qualified for the per- 
formance of specific duties, 5. The notions 
of some parents are very eaUravagant, in 
wishing the teacher to make great '>nen of 
tlieir sons; while they would be much more 
useful, and happy, in the Jield, or in the 
workshop, 6. Write down all you can re- 
member of a lecture, address, or book, and 
the RESULT will enable your teacher, as well 
as yourself, to decide, with a good degree of 
accuracy, upon your character, and the stu- 
dies most appropriate for you to pursue. 
What is wedlock /(orced, but a hell. 
An age of discord, and continued ttrife I 
Whereas the contrary— bringeth forth bliss. 
And is a pattern-^f celestial peace. 

Immortality o'ersweeps 
All pains, all tears, all trials, all fears, and peals. 
Like the eternal thunder of the deep. 
Into my ears, this truth — **Thou livest foroTer." 
Qh I life is a waste of wearisome hours. 

Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 
And the heart that is soonest a wakM to the jl«tor's. 
Is always the Jlrst to be touched by the thorns. 
The soul of music— slumbers in the shell. 
Till waked and kindled, by the master's spell. 
And feeling hearts, (touch them but lightly,) pour 
A thousand melodies, unheard before. 

When oO tbio^ have their trial, yoa iball And, 
AUAmf if comlant, but a virtuous nUnd, 
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BEVENOR 
479. Ra- 

V X If o »— is a 
propensity 
« endeavor to 
iiqare or pain 
the ofiender, 
contrary to the 
laws of jas- 
tiee : which is 
attended with 
tri amp hand 
exultation, 
when the in- 
jury is inflicts 
ed, or accom- 
plished. It ex- 
poses itself 
like malice, or 
apite^ but more 
openly, loudly and triumphantly,* sets the jaws; 
grates the teeth ; sends blasting flashes firom the 
eyes ; draws the comers of the mouth towards the 
ears : clenches both fists, and holds the elbow in 
a straining manner : tlie tone of voice and expres- 
sion are similar to those of aii^r; but the pitch 
of voice is not so high, nor loud. 
If they but speak the truth of her, [honor^ 

These hands shall tear her; if they wrong her 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it 
7S$ne hath not so dried this blood of mine. 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 
fioT fortune made such havoc of my nuana, 
Nor my bad H/e—*n(i me so much offriendSj 
But they shall find awakM, in such a kind, 
Both strength ofUmb and policy of mmd. 
Ability in means, and choice o{ friends, 
To quit me of them thoroughly. 

#t3. If it will feed nothing else, it will feed 
my revengt. He hath disgraced me, and hin- 
der'd me of half a mUlitm ; hiugh'd at my 
loMCs, mocked at my gainsy acom'd my na- 
iioTiy thwarted my hargams, cool'd my 
friendSy heated mine enemies. And what's 
his reason? lama Jew .' Hath not a Jew 
eyes? Hath not a Jew hands? organs, dt- 
mensions, senses^ qffeetions, passions ? Is he 
not fed with the same food; hurt with the 
same weapons ; subject to the same diseases ; 
heal'd by the same means : warm'd and oooFd 
by the same summer and winter, as a ChriS' 
iian is? If you stab us, do we not bleed? 
If you tiekU us, do we not laugh? If you 
poisonus, do we vtatdie? And if you wrong 
us, shall we not revenge ? If we are Uke you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in thai* If 
a Jew wrong a Christian what is his humili- 
ty ? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 
what sliould his sufierance be by christian 
example 1 Why, Revknox. The villiany 
you teach me, I will execute; and it shall go 
hard, but I will better the instruction, 

O mendnKtttie; divtiM retreat ! 
Chci(»-o(tb9 prudent I mey-of the fraof f 
By thy pure strtam^ or in thy wkring Aade, 
We court fur totefom, that celestial maid : 
The gvmiiiie q^ft p ri ng —ct her lovM entbraoe, 
tfit i « ut g u$ -on tttrth,) are tmioeenoa— and pmet. 
There, from the ways of men laid safe ashore 
We tmih to hear the distant UmptH roar; 
* T»fre, bIe«M with AeollA, with t«tt*iMs« vBpmfka?a, 
7%i$ life we rdiek, and eniure die next. 



When will the world shake off such yokes ! oh, 
Will that redeeming day shine out on men, [when 
That shall behold them rise, erect aoiifree, 
As Heaven and Naturo— meant mankind should be! 
When Reason shall no longer blindly bow 
To the vile peigod things, that o'er her brow, 
Like him of Jtighemaut, drive trampling now; 
Nor Conquest dare to desolate God*s earth; 
Nor drunken Victory, with a Nero*s mirth, 
Strike her lewd harp amidst a jMople^ groans;— 
But, built on kme, the wnUPs exalted thrones 
Shall to the virtuous and the wise be given— 
Those bright, those sole legitimates of Heaven! 

Hunuutt Testimony. The judgment must 
be employed, to discern the truth or falsehood of 
assertions, by attending to the credibility and 
consistency of the different parts of the story: the 
veracity and character of witnesses in other re- 
spects; by comparing the assertions with ac- 
counts received from other witnesses, who could 
not be Ignorant of the facts ; and lastly, by bring- 
ing the whole to a test of a comparisoa with 
known and admitted facts. 

Ai&eedote. Scientific Enthusiasm, The 
enthusiasm of ardent and forcible minds, ap- 
pears madness, to those who are dull and 
phlegmatic. The pleasure it mspires is the 
greatest and the most independent remiuera- 
tion, that men of genius receive for their efforts 
and exertions. Do-na-/eMo, the great Flor- 
entine 8culptor,had been long working at his 
statue of Judith ; and, on giving the hist stroke 
of the chisel to it, he was heard to exdaim, 
** Spedk now ! I am sure you canJ^ 

Varieties. 1 . How beauitful the arrange- 
ment of all living creatures, with the bounda- 
ries of their habitation ! But how much mote 
beautiAil, could we but discover the law of 
this arrangem«it, or the reason^ hy which it 
is fotmded; that law, and the source from 
which it proceeds, must be the perfection of 
intelligence. 2. A good natured man has the 
whole world to he happy in. He is blest 
with everybody's blessing, and wherever be 
goes, he finds some one to love ; ** Unto him 
that hath, shall be gii^en." 3. Parents shoidd 
beware of discouragmg theur children, by 
calling them foolSy hslPwitted, and telling 
them they will never know anjrthing, &c. ; 
but let the current >lou; on, and it will soon 
run clear : drnn it up, and mischief -mSi most 
certainly ensue. 4. The agitations among 
the nations of the earth, cannot be mistaken : 
they are the struggles of opinion, writhing in 
its chains, and indignantly striving to cast 
them off; the soul bursting its trammels, for- 
saking its bondage^ and soaring away to its 
native heaven of thought, where it may range 
at large, emancipate and free, 

"i'MMr' shaU the world, oiit.wMried,««eriee « 
IliimttMrMi reign? WHI Kolca, will Mngi^ 
Put doum Ooae mainkroiit— and unMy thlnp^ 
Which fill the eailh-wtth UNMiand msMry/ 
Will tMMoiwleaiB-4hattos»-BotsMiiay- 
b Ik a nai Ufinl lesna. 
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ANOER, HATRED, REPROACH. 

474. Rx- 

PBOACH— is set- 
tied anger, or 
hatred, chasti- 
sing tne object 
of Its dislike, by 
casting in his 
teeth the secret 
causes of his 
misconduct^ o r 
i m p e rfections : 
the brow is con- 
tracted, the lip 
turn'd up with 
•com, the head 
shaken, the 
voice low, as - 
if abhorring, and 
the whole body 
expressive of aversion, contempt aud loathing. 

Fanwellf happy >S<^s, 

Where joy forever dwells 1 Hail, horrors ! hail, 
Infernal tearld! and thou, protbundest Hdl^ 
Receive thy neyf possessor ; one wlio brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or tiTm. 
The mind is its oten place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hdl, a hell of Ileavhi : 
What matter where, if I be siill the same, 
And what I should he, all l>ut less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here, at least 
We shall be free; th^ Almighty Uaih not built 
Here for his erwy; will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reig^n secure; and in my choice. 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in Heaven. 
He is ray bane, I cannot bear him ; 
One h^av'n and eartli can never hold us both : 
Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadly. 
Keep rage alive^ till one be lost forever; 
Asif twofufu should meet in one meridian, 
And strive, in fiery combat, for the passage. 
Who does orte thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 
Hence, from my sight ! 
Thy father cannot bear thee ; 
Fly with thy infamy to some dark cell. 
Where, on the confines of eternal niglit. 
Mourning, misfortunes, cares and anguish dwell. 

BSFROACHINO WITH WANT OF COtTEAGE AND SPIRIT. 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ! 
Thou little valiant, great in villany. 
Thou ever strong upon ihe stronger side ! 
Thou fortune's champion, thou dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by, 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjured too, 
Andsoothest up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; to brag, to stamp, and swear. 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave ! 
Hast thou not Bpolc(> like thunder on my side, 
Been sworn my soldier 1 bidding me depend, 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength 1 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes 7 
Tbou wear a lion's hide ; dofif it, for shame, 
And hang acalPs skin on those recreant limbs. 
Delmsiiftir tendency of Anger. What 
a wretched thing is anger, and the commotion of 
the soul. If anything interposes itself between 
me and the object of my pursuits, what is incum- 



bent upon me is, that I should put forth my poweri^ 
and remove it. How shall I do this ? By tlie ex- 
ercise of my understanding. To the employment 
of this power, a cool and exact observation is ne- 
cessary ; but the moment I am the slave of pas- 
sion, my power Is lost ; I am mrned into a beast, 
or rather into a drunkard ; I can neither preserv« 
my footing, nor watch my advantage, nor strike 
an efiectual blow. Did you never see a passion- 
ate and a temperate man — pitched against each 
other? How like a fool did the former appear! 
how did his adversary turn and wind him as he 
pleased, like some god— controling an inferior na- 
ture ! It is by this single implement, his reason, 
that man tames horses, camels, and elephants, to 
his hand ; that he tames the lion of the desert, and 
shuts up the hyena with bars. 

Aneedote. ServUe Imitation. The Chi- 
neae tailors do not measure their customers, 
but make clothes according to the pattern 
given them. An American cop/oiu, being at 
Canton^ and wanting a new coat made, sent 
the proper quantity of doth, and an old one 
for a pattern: but, unhickily, the old coat 
had a patch at the elbow, which the tailor 
copied, to the no small mortification of bis 
employer. 

Varieties* 1. Whatever tends to dissolve 
the Union, or lessen the sovereign authority, 
is hostile to our liberty and independence. 2. 
As the true christian religion, which is to be- 
come universal, had one local origin, so, 
have all genuine and specific creations h&d 
their origin, or local centre, whence they have 
been diffused. 3. Let an unbeliever in this 
religion, write down, ftiirly and truly, all the 
absurdities he believes instead of it, and he 
will find that it requires more ftdth to r^ect 
it, than it does to* embrace it 4. Reverence 
paid to man, on account of what is good and 
true; as divine in them, and as their owti, 
is the worship of the creature, instead of the 
Creator, and is idolatry. 6. Man is the end 
of the whole creation; and all particulars 
of it conspire, that conjunction of him with 
God may be attained, and that the end may 
be brought to pass. 
False vieufs., like that horizon'^s fair deceit, 
Where earth and heaven but seem, alas, to meet 
Deceit— 16 the false road to happiness ; 
And eM the joys we travel to through vies, 
Like fairy banquets, vanish when we knuh them. 

Oh ! colder than the wind, that freezes 
Founts, tRat but now in sunshine played. 

Is that congealing pang, which seizes 
The trustirig bosom, when betrayed. 

In vain my lyre would tightly breathe 
The smile, ihnt sorrow fain would wear, 

But mocks the woe, that lurks beneath, 
Like n>*«s— o'er a sepulchre. 

As the try— climbs the tallest tree, 
So— roimd the loftiest souls his toils he woimd, 
And, witli his spells, subdu'd ihe^fierce and/rsc. 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
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TERROR, OR FRIGHT. 

4T5« When 
▼iolentand 
• adden, it 
opens very 
wide the 
raoath, short- 
ens the nose, 
draws down 
the eye- 
brows, gives 
the c o u n t e- 
nance an air 
of wildness, 
covers it with 
deadly pale- 
ness, draws 
back the el- 
bows parallel 
with the 
sides, lifts up the open L.:: i— '_l. ±e fingers 
spread to the height of the breast, at some distance 
before it, so as to shield it from the dreadful object. 
One foot is drawn back behind the other, so that 
the body seems shrinking from the danger, and 
putting itself in a posture for flight The heart 
beats violently, the oreath is quick and short, and 
the whole body is thrown into a general tremor. 
The voice is weak and trembling, the sentences 
sliort, and the meaning confused and incoherent. 
Imminent danger produces violent shrieks, with- 
out any articulate sounds; sometimes confuses 
the thoughts, produces faintness, which is some- 
times followed by death. 

Ah! mercy on my soul! What is thati 
My old friend's ghost? They say none but 
wicked folks walk; I wish I were at the bot- 
tom of a coal-pit See ! how long and paXe 
his &ce has grown since his death : he never 
was handsome; and death has improved him 
very much the wrong way. Pray do not come 
near me ! I wisKd you very well when you 
were alive ; but I cotild never abide a dead 
man, cheelz hy Jowl with me. Ah, ah, mercy 
onus! No TiAzrer, pray; if it be only to take 
leave of me that you are come back, I could 
have exciAsed you the ceremony with all my 
hearts or if you — mercy on us! no nearer , 
pray, or, if you have wronged anybody, as 
you alioays loved money a little, I give you 
the word of firightened christian; I will pray 
as long as you please for the deliverance, or 
repose of your departed souL My good, 
worthy, noble Ariend, do, pray disappear, as 
ever you wotild wish your old friend to come 
to his senses again. 

Passion, when deep, is still — ^the glaring eye, 
That reads its enemy with glance of fire ; 
The lip, that curls and writhes in bitterness ; 
The brow contracted, till iu wrinkles hide 
The keen fixed orbs that bum and flash below ; 
The hand firm clench'd and quivering, and the foot 
Planted in attitude to spring and dart 
Its vengeance, are the language it employs. 
While passions glow, the heart, like heated steel, 
Takes each impression, and is workM at pleasure. 
AiMedote. Printing. It is related that 
Faust, of Mentz, one of the mmiy to whom 
the honor of having invented the invaluable 
art of printing is ascribed, having carried 
tome of his Bibles to Paris, and offered them 



for saie as AfSS., the French, after consider- 
ing the number of the books, and their exact 
conformity to each other, and that the best 
book writers could not be so exact, concluded 
there was wvtcherqft in the case; and, by 
either actually indicting him as a cot\juror, 
or threatening to do so, they extorted the 
secret; hence, the origin of the popular story, 
of the Devil and Dr. Faustus. 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nurs'd and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to cahn twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eau into iuelf, and rusts ingloriously. 

Fiiendslilp. The uwifer, that flows from a 
springs does not congeal in the Vfinter. And those 
sentiments of friendship, which flow from the 
heart, camM>t be frozen in adverniy. 

Varieties. 1. As in agriculture, he, who 
can produce the greatest crop, is not the best 
farmer, but he, who can effect it with the 
least labor and expense; so, in society, he is 
not the best member, who can bring about 
the most apparent good, but he, who can ac- 
complish it with the least admixture of con- 
comitant eviL 2. Cicero says, that Rosdus, 
the Roman comedian, could express a sen- 
tence in as many ways by his gestures, as he 
himse^ could by his words* 3. The eye of 
a cultivated person is Aill of meaning ; if you 
read it attentively, it will seem like a mirror, 
revealing the inner world of thought and 
feeling; as the bosom of the smooth lake re- 
flects the image of the earth around, and the 
heavens above, 4. A good reader and a bad 
singer, and a bad reader and a good singer, 
is without excuse; for the same strength, 
purity, distinctness, flexibility and smooths 
ness of voice, that either requires, and pro- 
motes, are subservient to each other. 

ShoaId/al«— command me to the farthest vei^ 
Of the green earth, to distant, barbarbous dimes, 
Rivers — ^imknown to song; where fast the sun-^ 
Gilds Indian mountains^ or his setting beams 
Flame on the Atlantie Isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since GW— is ever present, ever fdt, 
In the void waste^aa in the dtyfuU; 
And where He—viteU breathes, there most be joy. 
When e'en, at last, the solemn hour thall come, 
And wing my mystic ftight^to future worlds, 
.1 cheerful, will obey; thee, with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing; I eannai go- 
Where universal tove— smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their jotu.* 
From seeming evt/,-~stiU educinjr good, 
And &«tler,— thence e^ain, and better— etiU-^ 
In iuBnite frogressUm But I lou 
Myself in Him — in light ineffaJbU: 
Come ilien, expressive Silence— mxae his j^roifl. 
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GRIEF AND REMORSE, 
Are 




476. 

eloiely allied 
to sorrow and 
remorse; or a 
painfal re- 
membrance of 
criminal a o - 
tions and pur- 
suits ; casts 
down the 
countenance, 
clouds it with 
anxiety; bangs 
down tbe 
head, shakes it 
with regret, 
Just raises the 
eyes as if to 
look up, and 
suddenly casU 
them down again with sighs ; the right hand 
sometimes beats the heart or head, and the whole 
body writhes as if in self-aversion. The voice 
has a harshness, as in hatred, and inclines to a 
low and reproach fut tone : weeps, stamps, hur- 
ries to and fro, runs distracied, or faints away. 
When it is violent, grovels on the ground ; tears 
the clothes, hair or flesh ; screams ; sometimes 
it produces torpid sullen silence, resembling to- 
tal apathy. 

41'1'. RlMORSE FOR DRUIf KEN NESS. I 

remember a mass of things, but nothing dis- 
tinctly ; a quarrel, notliing wherefore. O that 
men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
■teal away their brains; that we should with 
joy, pleasure, revel, applause, transform our- 
selves into beasts: 1 will ask him for ray 
place again; he shall tell me — I am a drunk- 
ard: had I as many mouths as Hydra, such 
an answer would stop tiiem all. To be now 
a sensible man, by and by a fool — and pres- 
ently — a beast ! O strange ! every inordi- 
nate cup is unbless'd, and the ingredient is 
a devlL 

OESF DSPLOKIN6 LOSS OF HAFPLVESS. 

I had been ftappy, if the general camp, 

Pioneers and all, had wroiig'd mj- love, 

So had I nothing ktwwn ; O now. for^'er, 

Farewdlihe tranquil mind; farewell, content; 

Farewell the plumed troop and the big war 

ThBX make ambition — virtue! O farewell : 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trun^. 

The spirit-stirring drum^ the ear-piercing.;|;%. 

The royal banner, and all quality y 

Pride, pomp, and circumstances of glorious war! 

Farewell ! OtiuUo^s occupation's gone. 

Oh, when the last account 'twixt heaven nndearth 

Is to be made, then, shall this hand and seal 

WUnexs against us to damnation ! 

How oft the sigfU of means to do ill deeds 

Makes ill deeds done I Hadst not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of Nature marked, 

Quoted and signed, to do a deed of shame. 

This murder had not come into my mind ; 

Bat, taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 

Finding thee^ for bloody villany, 

Apt, liable to be employ eil in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death j 

And thoH, to be endeared to a king, 

Madest it no conscience to destroy a prince. 



Freedom of the Press. ^The liberty of tlie 
press— is the true measure of the libei^ <^tbejN»- 
ple. The one cannot be attacked, without inHuy 
to the iOher. Our thoughts ought to be perfectly 
/rte; to bridle them, or sti/le them in their sancta- 
ary, is the crime of perverted humanity. WhsU 
can I call my oum^ if my thoughts are not mine. 

Anecdote. Prize qf Immortality, Od 
its being remarked to Zeuxia, a celebrated 
painter, that be was very long in finishing: 
his works, he replied, ** I am, indeed, a long 
time in finishing my works; but what I 
paint — is for itirwitt.** 

Varieties. 1 Many projects, which, at 
the Jirstt appear plausible and inviting, in 
the end — prove to be very imjwrious. 2. Sd- 
enee, philosophy and religion, are oar food in 
youth, and our delight in more advanced 
life i they are ornament to prosperity, and 
a comfort and rtfuge, in adversity ; armor at 
home, and abroad, they paaa their days and 
nights with us, accompany us in our travels, 
and in rural retirements. 3. Which is more 
to be dreaded, a talBC friend or an open ene- 
my? 4. G uard against being led into impru- 
dence, by yielding to an impetuous temper. 
5. There is no virtuous person, who has not 
some weakness or vice; nor is there a oi- 
dous one, who cannot be said to possess 
some virtue. 6. What a difficult thing it is, 
not to betray guilt in the countenance, when 
it exists in the mind / 7. The strength of 
one vital fkculty is sometimes tbe occasion d 
a weakness in another / but, that it may not 
exist, exercise no faculty or principle beyond 
its strength or bounds. 8. Science — ^relates to 
whatevever addresses us thro' the^t>e senses/ 
which are the uUimates — upon which the 
interiors of the mind,jmd the inmost of the 
soul — rest 

Wher^oreTe)oice^ What etmfiMsf brings he hoow! 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace, in captive bonds, his e&arie^-wheelB ? 
You bloeks, you stones, you worse than senseless 
O, you bard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, [things! 
Knew ye not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to waUs and hatiUnunts, 
To towers and toindows, yea, to e/ttmn«y-tops, 
Your U^ants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pontpey pass the streets of Rcnne : 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an imiversal shout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in his concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best oMire? 
And do you now cull out k holiday f 
And do you now strew flowers in his way. 
That comes in triimiph over PompeyHi Uoodf 
Begone; -^ 

Run to your houses; fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague, 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 
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IXBSPAIR. 
«77. Aia 

eondemned 
criminal, or 
one who has 
lost all hope of 
• alyation, 
bends the eye- 
brows down- 
wardjclouds 
the ftnrehead, 
rolls the eyes 
around fretful- 
ly, eveballa red 
•nd inflamed 
like a rabid 
dog; opens the 
laoath norizon- 
tally, bites the 
lips, widens the 

nostrils, and gnashes ihe teeili; Tiir luad is press- 
ed down upon the breast ; heart too hard to permit 
tears to flow ; anna are sometimes bent at the el- 
bows; the fists clench'd hard ; the veins and mus- 
cles swollen; the skin livid; the whole body 
strained and violently agitated ; while groans of 
imrard torture are more frequently uttered than 
words. If any vrords are spoken, they are few, 
and expressed with a sullen eager bitterness ; the 
tones of the voice often loud and furious, and 
sometimes in the same pitch for a considerable 
time. This state of human nature is too terrible, 
too frigbtfiil to look, or dwell upon, and almost 
in^nroper for representation : for if death cannot 
be counterfeited without too much shocking our 
homanitv, despair, which exhibits a state ten 
thousand times more terrible than death, ought to 
be viewed \iritii a kind of reverence to the great 
Author of Nature, who aeems sometimes to permit 
this agony of mind, as a warning to avoid that 
wickedness, which produces it : it can hardly be 
over-acted. 

Bring me to my triai when you witt. 

Died he not in his btdf where should he die ? 

Can I make men ltu«, whether they uriU or nof 

Oh ! torture me no more, I will confifss. 

AKu again? then sJuno me where he is^ 
I'll give a thousand pounds to look upon him.— 
He hath no •yea, the dust hath blinded them— 
Comb down his hair; look ! look! it stands upright, 
Like /cm«-twig8, set to catch my winged soul! 
Give me some drinkj and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of hiuL 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not wheie ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless vrinds. 
And blown ivith restless violence about 
The pendant world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling! — -'tis too horrible ! 
' T%e weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Critics are like a kind of flies, that breed 
In wild fig-trees, and, when they^re grown up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 
And by their nibbling on the outward rind, 
Open the pores, and make way for the sun 
To ripen it sooner than he would have done. 
34 



MS 

Virtue «Atf Vlee. So«fy nan lias actually 
within hin\, ttn seeds of every virtue and eveiy 
vice; and the proportion^ in which they thrwe'%xA 
ripertj depends, in feneral, i^n the situatiota in 
which he has been, and is placed, and his life. 

AlieoAoto. Filial Piety, ValeriuB Max* 
imiu lelaiteB, that a woman of distinction, 
having lieai condemned to be strangled, was 
carried to prison, in order to be put to deaths 
but the jaitor was so struck with compline^ 
tion, that, resolving not to Isill her, he chose 
to ]ether die with hunger ; meanwhile, he 
permitted her iIoKg-A/erto visit her in prison, 
takmg care that she brought nothing to eat. 
Many dajrs passing by, and the prisoner stiU 
Uving, the jailor at \sD^^8uspectmg some- 
thing, waieked the daughter, and discovered 
that she nourished her mother with her own 
milk. He informed tl^e authorities, and they 
the people ; when the criminal was pardon^ 
and the mother and daughter maintauied at 
the public expense ; while a temple was erect- 
ed— sacrid TO TILIAL FIETT. 

Vurletles* 1. The mind should shine 
through the casket, that contains it; its elo- 
quence must speak in the cheek ; and so diS' 
tindly should it be wrought in the whole 
countenance, that one might say, the body 
thinks, as well as feels; such oratory will 
never day ; it is always enchanting, never the 
sanie, 2. A gentleman, lecturing before a 
lyceum, remarked : a lady, when she married^ 
lost her personal identity — ^her distinctive 
character — and was like a dew-drop, swallow- 
ed by a sunbeam, 3. Let ignorance teUkp 
learning hath its value. 4. Where mystery 
is practiced, there is generally something bad 
to conceal, or something incompatible with 
candor, or ing&iuousness, which form the 
cA^f chajcacteriatic of genuine mTMccfu^ ft. 
The worst man is often he, who thinks him- 
selfthefres/. 6. A ten^ is a good q^^ dcMM 
wish intention and judgment, 7. He, who 
punishes an enemy, has a momentary de- 
hght ; but he who f&rgvoes him, has an ctbi^ 
ing satisAkotion. 

Despair shall round their souls be twin'd, 
And drink the vigor of their mind : 
As round the oak rank ivy cleaves, 
Steals its sap, and blasts its leaves. 
lAke yonder blasted boughsy by lightning riven, 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 
Butyrot^n on aU, ihsXpass, a monumerU of icos. 
I saw, on the top of a momUain high 

A gem, that shone like^« by night; 
It seem'd a star, that had left the sky. 

And dropp'd to sleep on the lonely height 
I clomfr the peak, and found it soon 

A lump of «M, in the clear cold moon-^ 
Can you its hidden sense impart? 
rrwas a cheerful look, and a broken heart. 

Faxors~~vo none, to afi, she smiles extends, 
Oft she r^eets, — bat never on»e-'<ffftnd9. 
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BORROW AND 8ADNE88. 



4T8.1BIOB- 
Bow, when 
moderate, the 

eoontenance 
!• dejected, 
tbe eye* are 
cast down.the 
arms hang 
lax, some- 
times a little 
raised, sud' 
denljr to fall 
again; the 
hands open, 
the fingers 
spread, the 
▼oice plain- 
tive, and fre- 
quently inter- 
rupted with sighs. 




But when immoderate, it 



distorts the countenance, as ifin agonies of pain ; 
raises the voice to the loudest complainings, and 
sometimes even to cries and shrieks; wrings 
the hands, beats the head and breast, tears the 
hair, and throws itself on the ground ; like some 
other passions in excess, it borders on phrenzy. 

Bay that again ; the shadow of my sorrow ! 
Ha ! let's see : 

'Tis very true, my grief lies all toitkin ; 
And these ezterwU manners of lament. 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 
That swells, with silence, in my tortured soul ; 
7A«re— lies the substance ; 
And I thank thee, king. 
For the great bounty^ that not only giv'st 
Me cause to wail, but teaches me the way, 
How to lament the cause. Ill beg one boon, 
And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 
Pstoyo— stood confused : he had not seen 
Count Julian's dau*Ur, since in Roderick's court, 
Glittering in beauty and in innocence^ 
A radiant oMton, in her joy, she moved : 
More like a poet*s dream, in form divine, 
Heaven's prototype of perfect womanhood. 
So lovely was the presence,— th%n a thing 
Of earth and perishable elements. 
A*ow, had he seen her in her winding-sheet. 
Less painful would that spectacle have proved ; 
For peace is with the dead, and piety 
Bringeth a patient hope to those, who mourn 
O'er the departed; but this alter'd/a««, 
Bearing its deadly sorrow character'd. 
Came like a ghost, which in the grave. 
Could find no rest. He, taking her cold hand. 
Raised her, and would have spoken ; but his tung. 
Failed in its office ; and could only speak 
In Mnder-tone, compassionate, her name. 

The voice of pity— soothed, and melted her, 
And, when the prince bade her be comforted, 
Proflering his zealous aid in whatsoe'er 
Might please her to appoint, a feeble amUe 
Past slowly over her pale countenance. 
Like moonlight— en a marble statue. 

For form* of goremment, let (bob eontot ; 
Wliate>er ii bort adiniabtered~-b bett : 
For moda of futb— let gnctHen naloti ft^t ; 
Hia— can*t be wrong, whose life— is in the ri^t. 
Tbow hearts, that start at once into a blaae. 
And open all their FB(^ like aummer atomM, 
At o n cedis ch a n ed, grow cool again, and calm. 



Love of Jmatlce. AM]iseofj«sltM8hoti1d 
be tbe foundation of all our social qualities. In 
our most early inUreourse with the world, and 
even in our most youthful amusements, no «n- 
faimess should be found. That sacred rule, of 
doing all things to others, according as we wish 
they would do unto us, should be engraved on 
our minds. For this end, we should impress our- 
selves with a deep sense of the original and 
natural equality of man. 

Ai&eodoto. When king Agrippa was in a 
private station, he was accused, by one of his 
servants, of speaking ill of Tiberius, and was 
condemned by the emperor to be exposed in 
chains before the palace gate. The weather 
being hot, he was thirsty, and called to Ca- 
ligula's servant, Thaumaistus, who was pass- 
ing with a pitcher of water, to give him some 
drink ; assuring him, if he got out of his 
captivity, he would pay him welU Tiberius 
dying, Caligula succeeded him, and set Agrip- 
pa at liberty, making him king otJudea; in 
which situation, he remembered the glass of 
water, sent for Thaumastus, and made him 
controller of his household. 

VarleUes. l.The/o//oumi^isthetitleofa 
hook, published in England, in CromwelPs 
time : '* Curious custards, carefhlly conserved 
for the chickens of the covenant, and spar- 
rows of the spirit, and the sweet swallows of 
salvation." 2. Superabundant prosperity, 
tends to involve the human mind in dark' 
ness : it takes away the greatest stimulus to 
exertion, represses activity, renders us idle, 
and inclines us to vice, 3. Venture not on 
the precipice of temptation ; the ground may 
be firm as a rock under your feet, but a false 
step, or a sudden blast, may be your destruc- 
tion, 4. Discretion has been termed the bet- 
ter part of valor ; and d'^dence, the better 
part of knowledge, 6. To combine prof an- 
dity with perspicuity, wit vrith judgment, 
sobriety with vivacity, truth with novelty, 
and all of them with liberality, are six very 
difficult things. 6. Disguise it as we will, /^r- 
anny is a bitter thing. 7. What accident 
gains, accident may take away. 
Seems, madam ! nay, it is: 1 know not seems. 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black. 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath ; 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 
Nor the dejected 'havior of the visage. 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, . 
That can denote me truly: these, indeed seem. 
For they are actions that a man might play; 
But I have that— within, which passeth show, 
These— but the trappings and the suits of wo. 
Sorrow preys upon 
Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world. 
Than calling it, at moments, back to this. 
The busy— have no time for tears. 
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ATTENTION, LISTENING, &c, 

497. At- 
tention — to 
an esteemed 
or superior 
character, has 
nearly the 
same aspect 
as Inquiet, 
and requires 
• ilence: the 
eyes are often 
cast upon the 
pound, some- 
timesfixed up- 
on the spcii'A- 
er ; but not too 
peTUy,orfami- 
liarly ; when 

looking at ob- 

jects at a distance, and listening to sounds, its 
manifestations are different. iNQtmiY into 5ome 
difficult 8ul>jecl fijces the body in nearly one posi- 
tion, the head somewhat stooping, the eyes poring, 
and the eye-brows contracted. 

Pray you, once more — 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs? is he not stupid [hear, 

With age, and altering rheums? Can he wpenkj 
Know man from man, dispute his own estate ? 
Lies he not bed-rid, and again does nothing. 
Bat what he did being Mkfyh. 

Angelo— 
There is a kind of ehantOer in thy life— 
Hiat, to the observer j doth thy Autory — 
Fully unfold : thysdf and thy bdongin^., 
Are not thine ovm so proper as to waste 
!Z%y»e(/'upon thy virtue, then on Ihee, 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do. 
Not light them for themsdves : for if our virtues 
Did not git forth of us, 'twere all as if 
We had them not: spirits are not finely touch'd — 
But to fine issues; nature never lends — 
The smallest scruple of her excellence ; 
But like a thrifty goddess^ she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor^ 
Both thanks and praise. 

While Chaos^ hush*d, stands listening to the noise. 

And wonders at confusion not his oum. 

1 look'd, I llstenM, dreadful soimds I hear, 

And the dire form of hostile gods appear. 

Yet hear what an unskillful /rimd may say: 

As if a Idind man should direct your way : 

So I tnysdf tho' wanting to be taught, 

May yet impart a hint, that's worth your thought. 

What can the fondest mother wish for morSf 

Ev'n for her darling sons, than solid sense, 

Fereeptions clear, and fLowing eloqueneef 

Mourners* Men are often ingeniouSf in 
making themselves miserable, by aggravat- 
^^) beyond bounds, theemlSy which they are 
compelled to endure, "I will restore thy 
daughter again to Ijfe,^^ said an eastern sage 
to A princey who grieved immoderately for the 
loss of a beloved child; << provided, thou art 
able to engrave on her tomb, the names of 
three persons, who have never mourned," 
The prince made inquiry after such persons; 
but found the inquiry vain, and was silent. 



Maxlnuk 1. We shall never be free from 
ddft, till we learn not to be ashamed of industrff 
and economy. 2. All should be taught how to 
earn, sane and enjoy money. 3. Teach children to 
MM everything ; not for their otrn use exclusively, 
for this would make them selfish; teach them to 
share everything with their associates, and never 
to destroy anything. 4. True economy can l>e as 
eontfortable with a litOe, as extraxagatue can with 
much. 5. Never lessen good actions, nor aggra- 
vate eoil ones. 6. Oood works are a rock; HI ones 
a sandy fotuidation. 7. Some receive praise, who 
do not deserve it. 8. It is safer to learn, than to 
teach. 9. He, who eowxals his opinion, has nothing 
to answer for. 10. Reason, like the sun, is com- 
mon to aiZ. 

Anecdote. The late king of England, 
being very fond of Mr. Whiston, celebrated 
for his various strictures on religion, happen- 
ed to be walking with him one day, in Hamp- 
ton Court gardens, during the heat of his per' 
seeution. As they were talking upon this 
subject, his mqjesty observed, " That however 
right he might be in his opinions, it would be 
better, if he kept them to himseff:' " Is your 
majesty really serious in your advice ?" an- 
swered the old man. " I really am," replied the 
kmg. ** Why, then,'' says W histon, " had Mar- 
tin Luther been of this way of thinking, where 
would y QUI mqjesty have been at this time?^ 
Varieties. 1. What are the three learned 
professions 1 2. Great minds can attend to 
little things; but little minds cannot attend 
to great things. 3. To marry a rake, in 
hopes of rtforming him, and to hire a highr 
wayman, in hopes of reclaiming him, are 
two very dangerous experiments, 4. A dear 
idea, produces a stronger effect on the mind, 
than one that is obscure and indistinct, 6, 
Those that are teaching the people to read, 
are doing all they can to increase the power, 
and extend the influence of those that write: 
for the chUd — ^wiU read to please his teachers, 
but the man — to please himself, 6. A faith- 
ful friend, that reproveth of errors, is prefer- 
able to a deceitful poroai^f. 7. He that follows 
nature, is never out of the way, 8. Time, 
patience, and industry, are tlie three grap.d 
masters of the world. 

If mioie be the ibod of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 

The e4)petite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again ; — it had a dying fall ; 

O, it came o'er my ear, like the sweet soiUh, 

That breathes upon a bank of viokts. 

Stealing and giving odor. Enough, no more ; 

^Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 

O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou ! 

That, notwithstanding thy capojcity 

Receiveth as the sea, nou^ enters there, 

Of what validity and jnteA soever, 

But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a minute! ao full of shapes is/an«jf, 

That it atoru is high fantastical. 
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SURPRISE, WONDER, AMAZEMENT. 

#80. An on- 

common object 
produces won- 
der : if it appears 
•addeiUy, it be- 
g e 1 8 surprise, 
which continued, 
produces amaze- 
ment, and if the 
oUject of wonder 
comes eently to 
tlie mind, and a- 
verts the atten- 
tion by its beauty 
and grandeur, U 
excites admira- 
t i o n, which is 
a mixture of ap- 
probation and 
wonder ; so sure is Uiw »»•«. . »».i,» ^. ^a poet ; 
Tiate time sliall wonder, that my joys shall raise ; 
For toonder is involuntary praise. 

Wonder or Amazemxiit— opens the eyes and 
makes them appear very promment : rametimes 
it raises them to the skies; but more frequently 
fixes them upon the object, if it be present, with 
a fearful look : the mouth is open and the hands 
held up nearly in the attitude of fear; and if they 
hold anything, tliey drop it immediately, and un- 
consciously ; the voice is at first low, but so em- 
phatical that every word is pronounced slowly 
and with energy, Uiough the first access of this 
passion oAen stops all utterance ; when, by the 
discovery of something excellent in tlie object of 
wonder, the emotion may be called admiration. 
the eyes are raised, the hands are lifted up, ana 
clapp'd together, and the voice elevated with ex- 
pressions of rapture. 

Thou art, O God ! the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by mght, 

Are but reflections caught fipom thee. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 
When Day, with farewell beam, delays 

Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 

Through golden vistas into Heaven, 
Those hues, that make the sun's decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord ! are Thine. 
When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 

O'ershadows all the earth and skies. 
Like some dark, beauteom bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnamber'd eyes, — 
That sacred gkx>ro, those fires divine. 
So grand, so countless, Jx»rd ! are Thine. 
When youthful Spring around us breathes, 

Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower the Summer wreathes. 

Is bom beneath that kindling eye. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 
How inexpressibly various are the charac- 
teristics impressed by the Creator on all hu- 
man beings ! How has he stamped on each 
its legible and peculiar properties ! How 
especially visible in this tlie lotcest class of an- 
imal life ! The world of insectSy is a world 
of Use^: how great the distance between it 
«nd man ! Through all their formsy and 
gradations^ how visible are their i>owers of 



destrudUm, of suffering anfl resisting^ of 
sensibility and instnMbi^y ! 
Importance oC Barljr Pximeliilefl* IT 

men^s aefums are an effect of their prmatjpUty that 
is, of their nolions, their hd%^, their perstuuionSy it 
must be admitted, thatprtiur^to — early sown in the 
mind, are the Mecb, which prodaceyrwtl and hanmi 
in the ripe state of manAiNxi. How li^kAy soever 
•oms men may q>eak of notions, yet, so long as 
the und governs the body, men's notions tnual in- 
fluence their actions, more or less, as they are 
stnmgtr or tosoibsr : and to |:ood or «!»/, as they 
anMferorioMte. 



OgnMy file great king of ^et^ 
sioy when a boy, being at the court of his 
grandfather A»-/y-a-ges, engaged to i)erform 
the office of cup-bearer at table. The duty 
of this office required him to taste the liquor, 
before presenting it to the king; but with- 
out perforfning this duty, Cjrrus delivered 
the cup to his grandftither ; who observed the 
omission, which he impuiedto forgeffitlness, 
" No," said Cynxa, " I purposely avoided it: 
because I feared it contained poison .- ibr 
lately, at an entertainment, I observed that 
the lords of your court, after drinking it, be- 
came noisy, quarrelsome andjrantic" 

Varieties. 1. In every departure fttmi 
truthy it is the deeeU and hypoericy we exert, 
to compass our purpose, that does the evU, 
more than the base falsehood, of which we 
are guilty. 2. It is b^ strong proqf of the 
want of proper attention to our duty, and of 
a deficiency of energy and good sense, to let 
an opi>ortimity pass, of doing or getting 
good, without improving it 3. Of all the 
passions, yea/oti^y is that which exacts the 
hardest service, and pays the bitterest usages ; 
its service is to watch the success of a rival; 
its wages — ^to be sure of it 4. Base envy 
withers at another's joy, and hates .that excel- 
lence it cannot reach, 5. How does the men- 
tal and bodily statures of the ancients, com- 
pare with those of the modems? 6. It 
seems like a law of order, that no one shaU 
be long remembered with affection, by a race 
whom he has never ben^ted, 7. The char- 
ity, that relieves distressed minds, is far su- 
I>erior to that, which relieves distressed bodies, 
8. Think'st thou — it is honorable — for a no- 
ble man ^ill to remember wrong ? 9. This 
is the monstrosity of love, that the uHll — is 
infinite, and the execution — confined; that 
the desire — is boundless, and the act — a slave 
to lima. 

What's in a name; that which we call a rose, 
By any other name— would smdl as sweet. 
Olory — is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperses to fumghL 
God's benison go with you ; and with those. 
That would make good of bad, wnA friends — of foes. 
The things we roust believe— are/our, and plain. 
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VENERATION, DEVOTION. 
481. Vi- 

ITBRATIOJ? — 

to parents, 
teachers, 
superiors or 
persons o f 
eminent vir- 
tue and at- 1 
tainme n t s 
is an humble 
and respect- 
fill acknow- 
ledgment 
of their ex- 
cellenc e, 
and our own 
inferiority: 
the head and 

body are in- _ ^ 

elined a little forwardiand the hand, wiiTi""the 
palm downwards, just raised to meet the luclina- 
tjon of the body, and then let fall again with ap- 
parent timidity and diffidence; the eye is (Some- 
times lifted up, and then immediately cast down- 
WHxd, B« if iinworUiy to behold The object ! 'i^ire 
it; the eyebrows drawn down in the most respect- 
ful manner; the features, and the whole body and 
limbs, all composed to the most profound gn^avity ; 
one portion continuing without much change. 
When veneration rises to adoration of the Al- 
inig^t)r Creator and Redeemer, it is too sacred to 
be imitated, and seems to demand that humble 
annihilation of oursdoesy which must ever be the 
consequence of a just sense of the Divine Majesty, 
and our own nnworthiness. This feeling is al- 
ways accompanied with more or less of awe, ac- 
cording to the object, place, &c. Respect— is but 
a less degrees of veneration, and is nearly allied 
to modesty. 

Alnugniy God ! tis righty His/Mf, 
That eardUy l^ames— should turn to dutt; 
But O, the twtMt tnuuparting truth, 
The Bouir— shall bloom in endleia youth. 
In its sablime research, jxJkitoopAy 
May measure oat the oe«an-deep— may count 
The sandSj or the sun's rays— -but, God ! for thee 
There is no toeighi nor tneasure: none can mount 
Up to ihy mysteries ; Reason's inghmt spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain woiild try 
To trace thy counsds^ infiniu and dark: 
And thought is losi^ ere thought can soar so high, 
Rven like past moments — ^in eternity. 
This world— is all a fleeting show, 

For man's iUusion given ; 
The smiles of joy,— ^e tears of looe, 
Deceitful shmsy deceitful >Ioio — 

There's nothing tma— but HeavenJ 
Ajod false the light— on glory^s plcune, 

As fading hues of even; 
And love, and hope, and beauiy^s bloom, 
Are blossoms — gather'd for the tomby — 
There's nothing bright— but Heavmf 
Poor wanderers— of a stormy day. 

From wave — to wave — we 're driven, 
AjoA/aney^s flash, and reason's ray, 
Serve but to light— the troubled way— > 
There's nothing calm— but Heaven! 
He was too good— 
Where ill men were : and was best of oO — 
Among the rarest of good ones. 

When usefulness^ and pleasure loin, 
Perfection— CTOvma the grand design* 



IB9 

Ai&eedote. PulpU FlaUtry. One of the 
first acta, performed by the young monaich, 
George the Tkvrdj after his accession to tho 
throne of England, was, to issue an order, 
prohibiting any of the clergy, who should he 
called before him, from paying him any coni' 
^/imento in their discourse. His majesty was 
led to this, fh>m the Ailsome aduhition which 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, prebendary of Wentmiii" 
ster, thought proper to deliver, in the royal 
chapel ; and for which, instead of thanks, he 
received a pointed reprimand; his majesty 
observing, *'that he came to hear the praise 
of Ood, and not his oum." 

liore* The brightest part of love is its confix 
dence. It is that perfect, that unhesitating reli- 
ance, that interchange of every idea and every 
feeling, that perfect community of the heart's se- 
crets and the mind's thoughts, which binds two 
beings together more closely, more dearly than 
the dearest of human ties ; more than the vow of 
passion, or the oath of the altar. It is that confi- 
dence which, did we not deny its. sway, would 
give to eartlily love a permanence that we find 
but very seldom in this world. 

Varieties. 1. Some misfbrtunes seem to 
be inevitable ; but they generally proceed from 
ova v/ant ofjudgment, and prudence. 2. Ig- 
norance of the fads, upon which a science is 
based, precludes much prqfidency in that 
science. 3. Trade, like a restive Aor«e, is not 
easily managed i where one is carried to the 
end of a succesaful journey, numy are thrown 
ofif by the way. 4. No accident can do harm 
to virtue i it helps to make it mamfest. 5. 
True faith is a practical principle ; it is doing 
what we understand to be true. 6. It is yery 
difficult to talk and act like a madman, ha* 
not like a fooL 7. Rely not on the compan- 
ions of your pleawre/ trust not the associ- 
ates of your health and prosperity ; it is only 
in the hour of adoersity, that we learn the 
«i9zeen/y of our friends. S. The genuine fodi' 
ings of human nature, are always the samCf 
and the language of passion every where un- 
derstood. 9. Demosthenes said, that aciionj 
or <2e/iMry, constitutes the beginning, middU 
and end of oratory. 10. In proportion as a 
truth is great, and transcending the capacity 
of the age, it is either r^ected, at forgotten. 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love, 
Which alters when it aheration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, [ken. 

Whose worth's unknown, altho' bis height be ta- 
LoveHi not Time's fool, tho* rosy lips and cheeks 

Within its bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks> 

Bat bears it out e'en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

1 never writ, nor no man ever lov'd. 
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BCORN, CONTEMPT. 




h iron ical 
approbation; 
witti a voice 
and counte- 
n an ce of 
mirtb, some- 
what exagge- 
rated,we cast 
tlie severest 
censure; it is 
hypocritical 
mirth and 
good humor, 
and differs 
Itom the real 
by the sly, 
uch, sBtyrl- 

cal tones of voice, look and gesture, that accom- 
pany it ; the nose is sometimes turned up, to 
manifest our contempt, disdain. ScoRir— is the 
extreme of contempt; that disdain, which 
springs from a person's opinions of the mean- 
neaa of an object, and a consciousness, or belief 
of his own worth and superiority. 
Satan beheld their flight. 
And to his mates— thus, in derision call'd : 
O friends ! why come not on those victors proud? 
Ere while, they fierce were coming, and when »«, 
To entertain them fair, with open fronts [terms 
And breastj (what could we more ?) propounded 
Of composition—BtTuVt they changed their minds 
Flew ojf, and into strange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance; yet for a dance, they rais'd 
Somewhat sxtravagant and toUd^ perhaps for 
Joy of offerM peace; but I suppose. 
If our proposals once again were heard, 
We should compel them to a quick result. 

483. You pretend to reason? you don't 
80 much as know the first elements of the art 
of reasoning : you don't know the diffference 
between a category and a predicamentj nor 
between a major and a minor. Are you a 
doctor J and don't know that there is a com- 
munication between the brain and the legs? 
2. SiTBER. He has been an author these twen- 
ty years, to his bookseller*s knowledge, if to 
no one's else. 3. Chafe not thyself about the 
rabble*s censure: they blame, or praise, but 
as one leads the other. 
O what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here. 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit. 
That from her working, all his visage warm'd. 
Tears in his eyes, distraction In bis aspect, 
A broken voice, and bis whole function suiting, 
With forms to bis conceit ! and all for nothing; 
Fijs; Hecuba ! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her 9 

Thou look'st a very statue of surprise. 
As if a lightning blast had dried thee up. 
And had not left thee moisture for a tear. 
How, like a broken instrument, beneath 
The ski'lftil touch, my joyless heart lies dead ! 
Nor answers to the master's hand divine. 
What can ennoble sotst or slaves^ or cowards f 



Tlie Imrestlsation of Tltonylkt. Wtaiia 
investigating the nature of thought, we forget 
that we are thinking : we propose to understand 
that, which, in the very effort to do so, necessa- 
rily becomes the more uninUUigible ; for while 
we think that we appreciate the desired end, the 
power that enables us to do so, is a part of the 
thing sought, which must remain insxplieable. 
Since it is impossible to understand the naturs 
of thought by thinking, it Is manifest, that every 
modification of thought, must be quite obscure in 
its nature ; and, for the same reason, in Judging 
of what we call ideas, we must use ideas derived 
from the same original, while every judgment is 
only a new modification. Therefore, the only 
true philosophy of mind, must, as to its prinei- 
ples, be revealed. Has there been such a revela- 
lion? 

Anecdote. Brotherly Love. A little 6oy, 
seeing two nestling birds pccfc at each other, 
inquired of his elder brother, what they were 
dmng, "They are quarreling,''^ was the 
reply. «JVb," replied the other, «that eon- 
iiot be, for they are brothers,** 

VAHDETIXS. 

But seven wise men the ancient World did know; 
We scarce know Mi?'n,who thhak themsHv^s notso. 
If a beuer system's thine, 
Impart it freely ; or make use of mine. 
3. He, who knows the world, will not be too 
bashful; and he, who knows Atwwc(f,will 
never be impudent, 4. To speak all that is 
true, is the part of fools ; to speak more than 
is true, is the folly of too many. 6. Does a 
candle give as much light in the day time, as 
at night 1 6. I am not worthy of a fiiend, 
if I do not advise hun when he is going 
astray. 7. A had great man, is a great had 
man; fi>r the greatness of an evil, makes a 
man's evil greater. 8. AU public vices, are 
not only crimes, but rules of error ; for they 
are precedents of evil. 9. Toyish airs, please 
trivial ears ; they kiss the fancy, and then be- 
tray it 10. Oh ! what bitter piUs men swal- 
low, to purchase one felse good. 

Aside the devU tnm'd. 
For envy, yet with Jealous leer malign, 
Ey'd them askance, and to himself thus plain'd : 
Sight hatefVil, sight tormenting ! thus these two, 
Imparadis'd in one another's arms. 
The happier Eden shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss ; while I to hell am thrust. 
Where neither Joy nor love, but fierce desire. 
Among our other torments, not the least. 
Still unAilfilied, with pain of longing pines. 
Learning b an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth : honor of blood. 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance. 
Self-love never yet could look on Truth, 
But with hiear'd beams ; sleek F.attery and she 
Are twln-bnrn sisters, and so mix their eyes, 
As if you sever one, the other dies. 
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FEAB, CATJnON. 
484. FxAit 

i» a p o w e r f u I 
emotion, excited 
by expectation of 
■ome evil, or ap-l 
prehension of im- 
pending danger; 
It expresses less 
apprehension 
than dread, and 
this less than ter- 
tor or fright: it 
excites us to pro- 
vide for our secu- 
rity on the ap- 
proach of evil; 
iometimes settle* 
into deep anxie- 
ty, or solicitude ; 
it may be either filial in the good, or slaTiah in 
the wicked. See the engraving for ita external 
appearance, and alio Terror or Fright. 

Now, all is AiM^'if— and still, as death! 
Bow reverend is this tall piUf 
Whose Bncient pUlan rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roo/f 
By its own weight made ttea4fast and immonalbie, 
X<ooi;tnc<-Hranquillity ! it strikes an aioe, 
And terror on my aching sight [eoU, 

The fomte, and monumerMd caves of deaik^ look 
And shoot a ehUlness to my trembling heart. 
Oive me thy hand^ and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quieldy speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy wies— my oton af-frighu me with its eeftoet. 
Tis night! the season when the happy—take 
Repose, and only tritehes are awake ,* 
Now, discontented ghoste begin their roiuds, 
Haunt roin'd buildingt and unwholesome gnntnde. 
First, Fea*^-his hand its skiU to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; 
And baek recoiPd, he knew not toAy, 

£v*n at the sound Atmse^^had made. 
A sadden lr«mUt»t#— seized on all his limbs, 
His eyes dietorled grew, his visage— ]ni2«/ 
His speech forsook him ! 

Full fast he flies, and dares not look bthind him ; 
' Till, out of ^tmUA, he overtakes his faUows, 
Who gather round, and toonder at the lots of 

horrid apparitions. 
Come, old sir,— ^re*s the place— stand still ; 
How fearful His to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs j thH wing the midway air, 
Fhow scarce so gross as beelies. Halfway down. 
Hangs one that gathers samphircj dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than one's headf 
The^hermen thH walk upon the beach. 
Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Seems lessen'd to a skiff;— \\er skiff a. huoy, 
Almost too nnall for sight The murmuring surge, 
That on unnumberM idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so h^h. 1*11 look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the disorder make me 
Tumble down headUmg. 

Anecdote. A nobleman, traveling in 
Scotland, was asked fbr alms, in Edinburgh, 
by a little ragged boy. He told him he had no 
change i upon which the boy offered to pro- 
eurt it. His lordship finally gave him a piece 



of silver, which the boy conceiving was to be 
changed, went for that purpose; but, on his 
return, not finding his benefactor, he watched 
several days $ at length the gentleman passed 
that u;ay; when the boy accosted him, and 
gave him all the change, counting it with 
great exactness* The nobleman was so 
pleased with the boy's honesty, that he phiced 
him at school, with the assurance of provide 
ing for him afterwards; which he did, and 
that boy became an ornament to humanity. 

Btiquette of Stairs. In showing a oi»- 
iior — up or doum stairs, always precede him, 
or her: there is a common error upon this 
subject, which ought to be corrected. Some 
persons will suffer you to precede them ; even 
when they hold the light. Gentlemen should 
always precede Uidies, up and doum stairs. 

Btiquette of RMtng. The gentleman 
should keep the lady on the right hand, that 
she may the more conveniently converse with 
him, and he may the more readily assist her, 
in case of accident* 

Varieties. 1. When you have bought 
one fine thing, you must buy ten more; so 
that your appearance may all be of a piece* 
2. Miraculous evidence, is inefficacious for 
producing any reeU, or permanent change in 
one's confirmed reUgious sentiments; and 
this is the reason, that no more of the ScriJbea 
and Pharisees of old, embraced the christian 
religion. 3. The great secret, by which Aop- 
piness is to be realized, is to be contented 
with our lot, and yet strive to make it better^ 
by abstaining iVom everything that is tfvi/. 4. 
Every one is responsible for his own acts : aU 
must be judged according to their deeds. 5. 
Is it not much easier to hUtme, than to avoiA 
blame 1 6. What is the difference between 
good and evil? 7. What makes us so di9- 
contented with our condition, is the fiilse and 
exaggerated estimate, we form of the happi- 
ness of others. 8. It is much easier to plunge 
into extravagance, than to reduce our cx» 
penses ; this is pre-eminently true of ruUions, 
as well as individuals. 9. Be dectsioe^ or 
mild, according to circumstances. 10. Suit 
your conduct to the occasion* 

As flame ascends, 
As bodies to their proper centre move. 
As the pois'd ocean to the attractuig moon 
Obedient swells, and every headtong stream 
Devolves its winding waters to the mam. 
So all things which have h'fe aspire to God, 
The sun of being, boundless, unirapair>d. 
Centre of souls. 

Nature 
Never did bring forth a man without a man; 
Nor could the first man, being but 
The passive subject, not the active mover, 
Be the maker of himself; so of necessity, 
There must be a power superior to nature. 
Span aok, nor tpmd too mudki b« fAt* joor cai»- 
^pa}i»— but to fpcnA tnd only 9«Mf to CNMb 
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SIMPLE LAUGHTER. 
485. Rail- 
BKT— 4nay sig- 
nify a banter- 
ing, a promptp 
iiu to the use 
or jesting lan- 

guage; good 
lunoTed pleas- 
ant, or slight 
satire ; satirical 
merriment, wit, 
irony, bur- 
lesque. It is 
very difficult 
indeed, to mark 
the precise 
boundaries o f 
the different 
passions, as 
some of them 
are so slightly touch'd, and often melt into each 
other ; but because we cannot perfectly delineate 
ev«ry shade of sound and passion, is no reason 
why we should not attempt approaches to it 

486* Raillbrt, without animosity, puts on the 
aspect of cheerfulness ; the countenance smiling, 
and the tone of voice q>rightly. 

Let me play iht/oU 
With mtrt/k and laughter ; so let Uie wruikles eoffu, 
And let my liver rather heat with trine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Bleep when he icNiJtet, and creep into the iaufufiee. 
By being pecvieh ? I tell thee what, Antonio. 
(I Unt thee, and it is my lav that speaks,) 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 
And do a willful stiUneu entertain, 
With purpose to be drest in opinion 
Of toitdom, graioiiy, profound eotueit. 
As, who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 
I'll tell thee more of this another time ; 
But fish not with this melaneholy bait. 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. 
Come, good Jjorenzo, fare-ye-well a while, 
ni end my exhortation after dinner. 

487. Bflscellsateons. 1. It is impossi- 
ble, to estimate, even an inconsiderabte 
eflbrt to promote right education, 3. It is 
said, that a stone, thro>wn into the sea, agi- 
tates every drop of water in that vast ex- 
panse ; 80 it may be, in regard to the influ- 
ence we exert on the imn^ of the young* 3. 
Who can tell, what may be the efflect of a sin- 
g^ good principle, deeply fixed in the mindf 
a single /mre and virtuous association strong- 
ly riveted, or a single happy turn given to the 
thoughts and affections of youth. ^ It may 
spread a salutary and sacred influence over 
the whole life, and thro* the whole mass of the 
child's eharaeter. Nay more ; as the charac- 
ter of others, who are to come iffter him, may, 
and probably will depend much on his, the im- 
pulse we give cannot cease in him, who first 
recebxd it, it will go down firom one generation 
to another, widening and deepening, and 
reachii^g forth with various mod(ficationSf tiU 



the track of its agency shaU exceed human 
sight and calculation. 

Aneodot«« The duke of Orleans, on be- 
ing appointed regent of France, insisled on 
the power of pardoning: " I have no objee- 
tion," said he, " to have my hands tied firom 
doing harm ; bat I will have them>Vee to do 
good:' 

TrtMu Truth will ever be unpalatable to 
those, who are determined not to relinquish 
erroTf but can never give offence to the Aon* 
est and weU-meaning : for the plain-dealing 
remonstrances of a friend — differ as widely 
from the rancor of an enemy, as the friendly 
probe of a surgeonr-ftom the dagger of an 
assassin. 

Varieties* 1. En-Dy is blind to all goodf 
and the ruling passion of the envious is, to 
detract from the virtues of others. 2. A good 
person will have no desire to influence oth* 
ers, any fiirther than they can see that his 
course is right 3. Good fortune, however 
long contintied, is no pledge of future secu* 
rity. 4. Cases often occur, when a prudent 
and dignified confession, or acknowleiigment 
of error, gives to the person making it, a de- 
cided cKioan/a^ over his adversary, d.Agi- 
tation is to the moral and mental worid, 
what storms are to the physical world ; whit 
toinds are to the ocean, what 'eosercise is to 
the body* 6, Trttth can never die; she is 
immortal, like her Author, 7. There are a 
great tastty fools in the world : he who would 
avoid seeing one, must lock himself up alone, 
and break his looking glass. 8. What wt 
do ourselves^^iB generally more sati/efaetori^ 
ly done, than what is done by others, 9. Suoli 
is the state of the uxtrlA, at present, that 
whoever wishes to purchase anything, must 
beware. 10. The o;p>po9t^« of the heavenly vir> 
tues and principles, are the principles otheU. 
A fiwl, Kfbol, I met a fbol inh'forest, 
A moUey fool, a miserable varUt; 
As I do live by food, I met a fool. 
Who laid him down, and basked him in the snn, 
And raiPd on lady Fortune in good terms; 
In good set terms, and yet a motley fool; 
Good morrow, fool, quoth I ; No, sir, qaoth he, 
Call me wAftol, till heav'n hadi sent me/oftwM; 
And then he drew a dial firom his poak. 
And looking on it, with lack-lustre eye, 
Snys, very wisely. It is ten o'clock ; 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags: 
Tie bm an hour ago since it was nine. 
And after one hour more Hwill be eleven, 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then ftxxn hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And tfc«r«6y hangs a taU. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moroi on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like thantideer, 
Thex fools should be so deep contemplative: 
And I did laugh sans intermission 
An Aotir by his dial. OnoMcfool! 
A worthy fool! moHeyH the only wear 
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HORROR 

488. H6H- 
to>R — is an ex- 
ceiwive degree 
of fear, or a 
painful e mo- 
lion, which 
makes a per- 
son tremble : it 
isgenerally 
composed o f 
fear and ha- 
tred, or disgust; 
the recital of a 
bloody deed 
ills one with 
horror; there 
are the horrors 
of war, and the 
horrors of famine, horrible places and horrible 
dreams; the ascension seems to be as follows, the 
fearful and dreadful, (affecting the mind more than 
the body,) the frightml, the tremendous, terrible 
and horrible : the fearful Wave ; the dreadf^ day ; 
frightful convulsions ; tremendous storms ; terrific 
glare of the eyes ; a horrid murder. 

Hark !--4he death-denouncing fftiw tp «< ■ sonad» 
The fatal ehargej and nhntts proclaim the onsei. 
Destruetion — rushes drtadf^id to the field. 
And baikes itself in blood. Havoc let loose, 
Now undistinguished— ngee all around ; 
While KuiN, seated on her dreary throne. 
Sees the plain strew'd with subjeOs, truly hers, 
Breathless and eo/d/ 

489. Plottino Cbusltt aio) Hosbob! Mae- 
beth^s solHoquy before murdering Duncan. (Start- 
ing.) " Is this a dagger, which I see before me X" 
{Courage.) "The handle toward my Aand? Come, 
let me dutch thee 'P ( Wonder.) " I have thee not ; 
and yet I see thee »titt." {Horror,) "Art thou not, 
fatal vision, sensible Vo feeling— 9a to sight? or art 
thou but a dagger of the mind? a false creation, 
proceeding from the Aeat-oppressM&ram ?>* {Eyes 
stairing, and fixed to one point.) " I see thee yet, 
m form as paJpaJble as that which now I draw." 
(Here draws his own, and eumpares than.) " Thou 
tnarsAofl'jt me the way that I was going; and 
tuch an instrument I was to use. Mine eyes are 
made the fools of the other senses, or else worth all 
the ml : I see thee stiU; and on thy blade and dud- 
geon, gouts of blood, which was not so b^oreJ" 
{Doubting.) " There's no sach <A*njr." {Horror:) 
"It is the bloody business, which informs thus, to 
mine eyes. Now, o'er one-Aa{^ the worlds nature 
seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse the cur- 
tained steep ; now xeitcherafl — celebraiea pale He- 
tate^s offerings ; and withered murder, alarmed by 
his sentinel, the toolf, whose JurwPs his. watch, thus 
with his stealthy pace, towards his design— moves 
like a ghost Tliou sound andySm»-sei earth, hear 
not my steps, which way they walk, for fear the 
very storus prate of my whereabout, and take the 
present horror from the time, which now suits 
with it. While I threat, be live*— I go, and it is 
done ; the bell invites me. {A betf rings.) Hear it 
not, Duncan; for it is a knell, that sommons thee 
to heaven, or to heU. 

Music! oh! how/ami, how tMsJb/ 
Lanott AGS— fades before thy speU; 

Why should/eeimi^-ever speak. 
When thou caost breaths her sonl^so welL 
25 E 



IVoman's Iiove* As the dove will clasp its 
wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow, 
that is preying on its vitcUs, so is the nature of loo- 
man, to hide from the world the pangs of wounded 
affection. 

Anecdote. Swearing nobly Reproved* 
Prince Henrys son of James XL, had a parties 
ular aversion to the vice of sioearing, and 
prqfanatUm of the name of God, When at 
play, he Was never known to use bad words; 
and on being asked the reason, why he did 
not swear, as well as others, answered, that 
he knew no game worthy of an oath. The 
same answer he gave at a hunting match, 
when the almost spent stag was killed by a 
butcher's dog, that was passing along the 
road \ the huntsmen tried to irritate the prince 
against the butcher, but without succeeding* 
His highness answered coolly, "True, the 
dog killed the stag, but the butcher could not 
help it" They replied, that if hia father had 
been served so, he would have sworn so, as 
no one could have endured it "Away,'* said 
the prince, "all the pleasure in the world is. 
not worth' an oath." 

Varieties. 1. A selfish person is nercii- 
contented, unless he have every thing his otvn 
way, and have the best place, and be put first' 
in every thing; of course, he is generally un^ 
happy* 2* The mind of man i^ of itsrtl^ 
opaque; the Divine mind alone, id luminous*. 
He is the light of both worlds, the natural and 
spiritual* 3* Is it not better to remain in a 
state of error, than to understand 9om€/Atng 
of a truth, and then refect it, because we do 
not understand \i fully? 4. GuiU was never 
a rational thing ; it disturbs and perverts the 
Acuities of the mind, and leaves one no long- 
er the use of Ms reason. 5. All evils, in their 
very nature, are eontagidus, like the plague ; 
because at the propensity to evil, into which 
every one is bom; therefore, keep out of the 
infected sphere as much as possible* 6. Is 
tiie eye tired with beautiful of>jeds, or the ear 
with melodious sounds ? Love duty, then, 
and performance will be delighlful* ?• Seek 
only good^ thus, pleasure comes unsought* 
When twilight dews are falling fast, 

Upon tlie rosy sea; 
I. watch that star whose beam so oft 

Has lighted me to thee ; 
And thou, .too, on that orb so dear, 

Ah ! dost thou gaze at ev»n. 
And think, tho' lost forever here, 

Thou'h yet be mine ihtheav'tt! 
There's not a garden walk L tread, 

Tliere-s not a flower I see ; 
But brings to mind some hope that^^ed. 

Some joy I've lost with thee ; 
And still I wisli that hour was near,. 

When, friends and foes forgiven, 
The pains, the ills we've wept thro' here, 

May turn to smiles in heaven! 
He help'd to btiry, whom he help'd to t 
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WEEPING. 




490. W ■ ■ F- 

IM o — is the ez- 
pressioh, or mani- 
festation, of sor- 
row, grief, an- 
guish or joy, by 
out-cry, or by 
shedding tears,* 
a la mentation, be* 
wailing, bemoan* 
ing: we may weep 
each other's woe, 
or weep tears of 
Joy ; so may the 
rich groves weep 
odorous gum and 
balm; there is 
weeping amber, 
and weeping grounds : crying— is an audible ex- 
pression, accompanied, or not, with tears ; but 
weeping alwavs indicates the shedding of tears; 
and, when called forth by the sorrows of others, 
especially, it is an infirmity of which no wan 
would be destitute. 

491. Whither shaU I return? Wretch 
Ihat I am ! to what place shall I betake my- 
min ShaU I go to the capital^ Alas! it is 
lOverflowM wiih my brother*8 blood/ or, shall 
I return to my house ? yet therey I behold my 
/»o/Acr— plmiged in misery ^ weeping and de- 
spairins* 2. I am robbed! I am ruined.' 
OiBy money! my guineas! my support! 
my all is gone ! Oh ! who has robbed me 1 
who has got my money? where is the thief? 
A thousand guineas of f^old / hoo, hoo, hoo, 
hoo ! 3. I cannot speak — and I could wish 
you would not oblige me, — ^it is the mily ser- 
-vice I ever reused you : and tho» I cannot 
igive a reason why I could not speak, yet I 
hope you will excuse me without reason. 
Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affliction; had it rained 

All Idnds of sores and shames on my bare head ,* 

Steeped me in poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity, me and my utmost hopes ; 

I should have found in some part of my soul 

A drop of patience ; but, alas ! to make me 

A fixed figure, for the hand of scorn 

To point his slow unmoving finger at — 

Oh— 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 

Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew, 

Perchance shall dry your pities ; but I have 

That honorable grief lodged here, which bums 

Worse than tears drown. 

Why tell you me of moderation % 

The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 

And violenteth in a sense as strong [it ? 

As that which causeth it ; How can I moderate 

If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like allayment could I give my grief; 

My love admits no qualifying dross : 

No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 

When our souls shall leave this dwelling, 

The glory of one fair and virtuous action 

Im above all the scutcheons on our tomb, 

Or silken banners over us. 



HlttorlaiM. We find bnt /no historians of 
aU ages, who have been dilgent enough in their 
search for truth ; it is their common method, to 
take on trust, what they distribute to the public; 
by which means, a /tt/*eAood, once received iVom 
a famed writer, becomes traditional to posttritif. 
Anecdote. Washington and his Mother. 
Young George was about to go to sea, as a 
midshipman; every thing was amm^cd, tha 
vessel lay out opposite his &ther'« house, the 
little boat had come on shore to take him qf, 
and his whole heart was hent on going, AP 
ter his trunk had been carried down to the 
boat, he went to bid his mother fkrewell, and 
he saw the tear bursting from her eye. How- 
ever, she said nothing to him ; but he saw that 
his mother would be distressed if he went, 
and perhaps never be happy again. He just 
turned round to the servant and said, " Go 
and tdl them to fetch my trunk &acfc/ I will 
not go awayt to break my mother*s heart." 
His mother was A^rucXc with his decision, and 
she said to him, " George, God has promised 
to bless the children, that honor their parentSt 
and I believe he will bless you. 

Varieties. 1. Timotheus — an ancient 
teacher of oratory, always demanded a double 
fee from those pupils, who had been taught 
by others ; for, in this case, he had not only 
to plant, but to root out, 2. He, that short- 
ens the road to knowledge, lengthens life. 3. 
Never buy, or read bad books / for they are 
the worst of thieves ; because they rob you 
of your money, your time, and your princi- 
ples. 4. Theocracy — ^is a government by God 
himself; as, the government of the Jews; 
democracy — ^is a government of the people. 
5. Without the intenseness and passion of 
study, nothing great ever was, or ever unll 
be accomplished. 6. Who can tell where 
each of the natural families begins, or where 
it ends? 7. To overcome a bad habit, one 
must be conscious of it ; as well as know how 
to accomplish the object 8. The best defen- 
ders of liberty do not generally vociferate 
loudly in its praise. 9. Domestic feuds can 
be appeased only by mutual kindness and 
forbearance. 10. Volumes of arguments 
avail Tio/Ain^ against resolute detemiinc^ion; 
for convince a man against his urill, and he is 
of the same opinion stiU. 

When William wrote his ladf, to declare. 
That he was loedded to k fairer fkir 
Poor Lucy shrieked, *' to lifi, to all adieu ;" 
She tore the letter, — and her raven hair, 
She beat her bosom, and the post-boy too; 
Then leUMf — to the window flew. 
And threw herself— into a ehair. 
AH is silent— Hwas my fkncy ! 
Still as the breathless interval between 
The flash and thunder. 
Who never /mU, no ban§MSt e*er snjofs. 
Who never tolls or wmUkss, herer sUsps. 
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SIMPLE BODILY PAIN. 



«:9a. Pain 

may be either bo- 
dily, or mental; 
simple, or acute. 
Bodily pain, is 
an uneasy sensa- 
tion in the body, 
of any degree 
fiom that which 
is slight, to ex- 
treme torture ; it 
may proceed 
from pressure, 
tension, separa- 
tion of parts by 
violence, or de- 
rangement of the 
functions : men- 
tal pain — is un- 
easiness of mind; 
tude for the future 




griti o 



thus we suffer pain, when we fear, or expect evil . 
and we feel pam at the loss of friends, or proper- 
ty. Pain, and the like affections, indicate a pres- 
sure or straining. 

The play of pam 
^loots o'er his featarei^ as the sudden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake, that lay so calm 
Beneath the mountain shadow ; or the blast 
Raffles the autumn leaves, that, drooping, cling 
Faintly, and motionless to their lov'd boughs. 

What avails {pain, 
Valor or strengthy though matchless, quelled with 
Which all subdues, and makes remiss the hands 
Of mightiest ? Sense of pleasure we may well 
Spare out of life, perhaps, and not repine; 
Bat live content, which is the cahnest life ; 
But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils! and, «a:ces5iv^ overturns 
All patience. 

And not a virtue in the bosom lives 
That gives such ready pay as patience gives ; 
That pure submission to the ruling mind, 
Fixed, but not forced ; obedient, but not blind ; 
The will of heaven to make her ovm she tries. 
Or makes her own to heaven a sacrifice. 
The dream of the injured patient mind. 

That smiles at the wrongs of men. 
Is found in the bruised and wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then! 
Anecdote. The Philosopher Outdone. A 
learned philosopher, being in his study, a lit- 
tle girl came for some fire. Says the doctor, 
** But you have nothing to take it in ;" and as 
he wa£ going to fetch sometliing, the girl, 
taking some cold ashes in one hand, put the 
hve coals on with the other. The astonished, 
sage threw down his books, sasring, ** With 
all my learning, I should never have found 
out that exi)edient.'' 
Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam ! afar 
Brag the slow barge, or drive the rapid ear / 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying diartof— through the fields of a«r. 
The brave— ^o never shun the light; 
Just are ttielr thoughts, and open are their tempers; 
Truly, without disquiei, they lore, or hate; 
Still are they found — in the fair face of day; 
And hmcen — and m«n^-are judges of their actiom. 



Proverbs. 1. The true economy of every- 
thing is— to gather up the fragments of rims, as 
well as of materials. 2. The earlier children are 
taught to be useful, the better; not only for themr 
selves, but for all others. 3. Consider that day as 
lost, in which something has not been done for the 
benefit of others, as well as for yourself. 4. False 
pride, or foolish ambition, should never induce us 
to live beyond our income. 5. To associate with 
influential and genteel people, with an appearance 
of equality, has its advantages; especially, where 
there are $ons or daughters just entering on the 
stage of action; but, like all other external advan- 
tages, they have Aeir proper price, and may 
be bought too dearly; "never pay too mueA for 
the whistie."" 6. Never let the chMpness of an ai^ 
tide tempt you to purchase it, if you do not really 
rued it ; for noihir^ is cheap, that we do not want. 
7. Vanity and pride must yield to the dictates of 
honesty and prudence. 

MUcellaneoiu. Great Britain — ^has dot- 
ted over the surface of the globe, with her 
possessions and military posts ; and her morn- 
ing (Jrum-beat, ibUowing the sun, and keej)- 
ing company with the hours, circle the earth 
daily, with one unbroken strain of the mar- 
tial airs of England. The steam-engine is on 
the rivers, and the boatman may rest upon 
his oars; it is in the highways, and begins 
to exert itself along the courses of tond-con- 
veyances; it is at the bottom of mines, a 
thousand feet below the surface of the earth; 
it is in the mUl and in the workshop of the 
traders; it rows, it pumps, it excavates, it 
ploughs, it carries, it draws, it lifts, it ham- 
mers, it spins, it weaves, it prints ; and seems 
to say to artisans. Leave your manual labor, 
give over your bodily toil, use your skill and 
reason to direct my power, and I wiU bear 
toil, with no muscle to grow weary, no nerve 
to relax, no breast to feelfaintness. 

VABIETISS. 

Cease, mourners ; cease complaint and weep no 

Your friends are not decul, but gone btfore; [more ; 

Advanced a stage or two— upon the road. 

Which you must travel in the steps they trade. 

True valor, friends, on virtue founded strong, 

Meets all events alike. 

Preach patience to the sea, when jarring winds, 

Throw up the swelling billow to the sky ; 

And if your reason mitigate her fiiry. 

My soul will be as cabn. 

Contention, like a horse. 

Full ofh'ighfeediTig, madly hath broken loose, 

And bears down all before him. 

The day shall come, that great avenging day, 

When Troy^s proud glories in the diut shall lay 

Send thy arrows forth. 

Strike ! strike the tjnrants, and avenge my tears. 

Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 

An easy entrance to igruMe minds. 

OlJUr sins— only «peo*,—mu«f«r—«Arrefa oat 

Tlie element of water— moistens the earth; 

Bat Uoodf— flies upward, and bedews the heavent 
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ACUTE PAIN, 
493. Bodilv, or 
mental, signines a 
hiffh degree of pain, 
Which may appro- 
priately be called 
AGONY, or anguish; 
the agony is a se- 
vere and perma- 
nent pain; tne an- 
guish an over- 
whelming pain: a 
pang — is a sharp 
pain, and generally 
of short contin- 
uance : the pangs 
of conscience fre- 
quently trouble the 
person who is not 
hardened in gailt; 
and the pangs o disappointed love are among 
the severest to l)e borne : " What pangs the ten- 
der breast of Dido tear!" Complaining— H[ as 
when one is under violent pain,) distorts the fea- 
tures, almost closes the eyes; sometimes raises 
them wistfully ; opens the mouth, gnashes tlie 
teeth, draws up the upper lip, draws down the 
head upon the breast, and contracts the whole 
body : tlie arms are violently bent at the elbows, 
and the fists clenched, the voice is uttered in 
groans, lamentations, and sometimes in violent 
screams : extreme tormre producing fainting and 
death. 

Oh, rid me of this torture, qaiekiy there, 
My madam^ with thy everlasting voice. 
The bells, in time of patUenee, ne'er made 
Like fu>u«, or were in that perpemal motion. 
All my AovM, [breath : 

But notp, streamed like a hcUhy with her thick 
A latoyer could not have been heard, nor scarce. 
Another woman, such hail of words she let fall. 
2. What! the rogue who rohVd mel do 
hang him, dnmrn him, hum him, flay him 
alwe. 3. Hold your tonguet we don't want 
to hear your nonsense about eating; hold 
your tongiie, and answer the questions^ which 
ihe Justice is going put to you, about the mo- 
ney I lost, and which I suppose you have 
taken. 

Hide not thy tears : weep boldly — and be proud 
To give the flowing virtue manly way. 
Tis namre's mark, to know an honest heart by. 
Shame on those breasts of stone, that cannot melt, 
In soft adoption of another's sorrow ! 
O, who can hold a fibre in his hand. 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 
By a bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow. 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat 
O, no ! the apprehension of the good. 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worw : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than Vhen it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 
Aneedote. A rich Campanian lady, fond 
of pomp and show, being on a visit to Come' 
liay the illustrious mother of the Gracchii, 
displayed her Jeivels and diamonds ostenta- 
tiously, and requested that Cornelia should 
show her jewels. Cornelia turned the conver- 
sation to another subject, till her sons should 



rettim Arom the public schools g and when 
they had entered their mother^s apartment, 
she, ];)ointing to them, said to the lady, 
" These are my jewels ; the only ornaments 
I admire.^'' 

Iiaconies* 1. If we complained fess, and 
tried to encourage and help each other more, we 
should find aU our duties more easily performed. 
2. IfoppifMSs— consists in the delight of perform 
ing uses for the sake of uses : that is, doing good 
for the sake of good, instead of the love of reward, 
which is a se{/EsA feeling : all selfish feelings pro 
duce tmhappiness in the degree they are eiUer' 
tained, 3. If we would be happy, we must put 
away, as far as we can, those thoughts and feel- 
ings, that have reference to Si^ alone, and culti- 
vate the higher ones, that have reference to the 
good of others, as wdl as ourselves. 4. To do 
good, for the sake of ddight in doing good, is a 
selfish motive ; but to do good to others, for the 
sake of making them happy, and, in doing it, for- 
get ourselves, is a heavenly motive. 5. If we 
would act from right motives, we must endeavor 
to put away every feeling, that is purely se{fish; in 
doing which, every eflbrt will give us strengA, 
like the repeated efforts of a child, in learning to 
walk. 6. Parents should keep their children from 
every association that may tend to their injury, 
either in precept or practice. 7. Love is omnipo- 
tent. 

Varieties. 1. That profiision of lan- 
guage, and poverty of thought, which is call- 
ed being spontaneous, and original, is no 
proof of simplicity of heart, or freedom of 
understanding ; there is more paper than 
gold, more words than ideas, in this " care- 
less weaUh.^^ 2. Combined with goodness 
and truth, oratory is one of the most glo- 
rious distinctions of man ; it is a power, that 
influences all : it elevates the affections and 
thoughts to enthusiasm! and animates us 
mjoy, and soothes us in sorrow; instructs, 
guides, and persuades us. 3. To resolve a 
proposition into its simplest elements, we 
must reason a posteriori; by observing the 
relation of sequences, we are enabled to sup- 
ply aw/cccdew/«, involving the sam^ relation; 
thus, amounting to the simplest state of a 
proi>osition. 

What nothing earthly gives, or, can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the hearfelt>9y, 
Is vntxim.'s prize. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul, with hooks of sled. 
Mind, — can raise, 
From its unseen conceptions, where they lie. 
Bright in their mine,/om«, hues, that look Eternity. 
Is it the language of some other state. 
Bom of its memory? For what— can wake 
The souTs strong instinct— of another world, 
Like music T 
Without good company, all dainties 
T^ose their true relish, and like painted grapes. 
Are only seen, not tasted. 
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ADMIRATION. 
494. A mix- 
ed passion, con- 
sisting of won- 
der, mingled 
with pleasing 
emotions; as 
vent' ration, love, 
esteem, takes' 
away the famil- 
iar gesture andl 
e X pression of 
simple love : it 
is a compound 
passion, excited 
by some thing 
novel, rare, 
ereat, or excel- 
lent, either of 
persons or their 
works : thus we 
view the solar sjrBtem with admiration. It 
keeps the respectful look and attitude ; the eyes 
are wide open, and now and then raised to- 
wards heaven ; the mouth is open ; the hands 
lifted up ; the tone of voice rapturous ; speaks 
copiously and in hyperboles. Admiration — 
is looking at any thing attentively with appre- 
ciation ; the admirer suspends his thoughts, not 
Arom the vacancy, but from the fblln^ss of his 
mind : he is riveted to an object, which tem- 
porarily absorbs his faculties : nothing but what 
is good and great, excites admiration ; and none 
but cultivated minds are very susceptible of it ; 
an ignorant person cannot admire : because he 
does not appreciate the value of the thing : the 
form and use must be seen at any rate. 

How beautiful the world is ! The green 
earthy covered with flowers — ^the trees, laden 
with rich blossoms — the blue sky and the 
bright uoater, and the golden sunshine. 
The world is, indeed, beautiiVil; and He, who 
made it, must be beautiAil. 

It is a happy world. Hark! how the mer- 
ry birds sing — and the young ktmbs — see ! 
how they gambol on the hillrside. Even the 
trees wave, and the brooks ripple, in glad- 
ness. Yon eagle.' — ah! how joyously he 
soars up to the glorious heavens — the bird of 
America. 

** His thron9—iB on the wtountatn-top ; 

Hia fields— the boundless air ; 
And hoary peaks, that proudly prop 

The 5JEt««— his dvellingt are. 
He rises, like a thing of lights 

Amid the noontide blaze : 
The midway sun— is clear and hright ; 
It cannot dim kis gaze.** 
It is happy — ^I see it, and hear it all about 
me — ^nay, I feel it here, in the glow, the elo- 
quent glow of my own heart. He who 
made it, must be happy. 

It IS a greai world! Look off to the mighty 
ocean, when the storm is upon it; to the 
huge mountain, when the thunder and the 
Hghtnings play over it ; to the vast forest, 
the interminable waste; the sun, the moon, 
and the myriads of Mr stars, countless as the 
scalds upon the sea-shore. It is a greai, a 
magnificent world, — and He, who made it, 
oh ! Hk is the perfection of all loveliness, all 
goodness, all greiUness, all glory. 

b2 



How this grace 
Speaks his own standing! what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip! to the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret. 
Old men and beldames, in the streets, 
Do prophecy upon it dangerously ; 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths; 
And when they talk of him they shake their he'di. 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist; 
Whilst he that hears, makes fearAil action, 
With wrinkl'd brows,with nods,with rolling eyes 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth, swallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand. 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had safely thrust upon contrary fbet,) 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent : 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

Anecdote. It was so natural for Dr. 
Watts to speak in rhyme, that even at the 
very time he wished to avoid it, he could not 
His father was displeased at this propensity, 
and threatened to whip him, if he did not 
leave off making verses. One day, when he 
was about to put his threat in execution, the 
child burst into tears, and on his knees, said: 
Pray Atther, do, some pity take, 
A.nd I will no more verses make. 

Tstxieties. 1. What is a better security 
against calumny, and reproach, than a good 
conscience ? 2. What we commence — ftom 
the impul^ of virtue, we too often continue 
Arom the spur of ambition $ avarice, herself, 
is the offspring of independence and virtue. 

3. Wealth, suddenly acquired, will rarely 
abide ; nothing but quiet, consistent industry, 
can render any people prosperous and happy. 

4. Did you ever think seriously of the design, 
and uses of the thumb P 5. Music, in prao 
tice, may be called the gymnastics of the qf- 
fections. 6. The diflference between honor, 
and honesty — seems to be principally in the 
motive; as the honest man does that from 
love and duty, which the man of honor does, 
for the sake of character. 7. If there be any 
thing, which makes one ridiculous^ to beings 
of superior faculties, it must be pride, 8. 
As is the mother, ao is the daughter; think 
of this ye mothers, and improve. 

The rich are wise : 
He that upon his back rich garments wears, 
Is wise, though on his head grow Midas' ears : 
Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world ; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ', 
A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 
Gold is heav'n's physic, life's restorative. 

O credulity. 
Thou hast as many Mrs, as /ante— has tonffnea. 
Opened— to every sound of truth, tiBfaUeho^d. 
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ADMIRATION AND ASTONISHMENT, 
499. Implies 
eonAision, arisinff 
from surprise, &c. 
at an extraordina- 
ry, or unexpected 
event: astonish- 
ment signifies to 
strike with the 
overpowering 
voice of thunder ; 
we are surprised 
if that does, or 
does not happen, 
which we did, or 
did not expect ; 
astonishment may 
be awakened by 
similar events, 
which are more 
unexpected, and 
more unaccountable : thus, we are astonished 
to find a friend at our house, when we suppos- 
ed he was hundreds of miles distant; or to hear 
that a person has traveled a road, or crossed a 
stream, that we thought impassable. 
These are thy glorious works. Parent of good, 
Almighty I thine this universal /rom«, [then ! 
Thus wondrous fair I Thyself^ how wondrous, 
Unspeakable I who silt'st above these heavens. 
To us—invisible^ or dimly seen 
In these thy lotoest works : yet theae declare 
Thy goodness, beyond thoughty and power divine. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow ! 
Hyperion curls ; the front of Jove himself: 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station, like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 
A combination, and a form indeed. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
WhatJJndlhere? 

Pair Portia's eounUrfeit ? What dsmi-god 
Hath come so near creation 7 Move their eyes 1 
Or, whether riding on the ball of mine. 
Seem they are in motion 1 Here are sever'd lips, 
Parted with sugar breath : so sweet a bar [hairs. 
Should sunder such Hweet friends: Here, in her 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs.— Bni her eyes I 
How could he see to do them ! having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his. 
And leave itself unfinished. 

Anecdote. While Thuddydes was yet a 
6oy, he. heard Herodotus recite his hwtorieSf 
at the Olympic games, and is said to have 
wept exceedingly. The "Father of Histori- 
ans," observing how much the boy was mov- 
ed, congratulated his father, on having a child 
of such promise, and advised him to spare no 
fKdns in his education, Thucidydes became 
one of the best historians of Greece. 
Wise legislators never yet could draw 
A fox within the reach of common law ; 
For posture, dress, grimace, and affectation. 
Though foes to sense, are harmless to the nation ; 
Our last redress is dint of verse to try, 
And satire is our Court of Chancery. * 



Maxims. 1. Never consider the opinions Ot 
others in a matter that does not concern them. 
3. It is of but little use to argue a point with one, 
whose mind is made up on the subject. 3. Beware 
of objectioiu, founded on wrong ideas. 4. A wo- 
man's conclusions are generally proof against 
the most eloquent reasonings. 5. Look within, 
instead of without, for the true criterion of ac- 
tion, and be manly and independent. 6. Let the 
square and rule of life be — Is it right ? 7. Be 
cautious in yielding your hetXer judgment to the 
wishes of others. 8. We generally err, in under- 
taking—what we do not understand. 9. They 
will surely be wise, who profit by experience. 10. 
A clear head — ^makes sure work. 

Tempersotce. Happy are they that have 
made their escape from the drinking cuotom of 
the world, and enrolled their names amongst the 
friends of Temperance ; for, by so doing, they 
have most probably escaped from an early death. 
Death, not only of the body, but of the soul, for 
the habit of intoxication is calculated to destroy 
both. 

Vsurletles. 1. When once you profess 
yourself a friend, be always such. 2. Blame 
not, before you have examined .- understand, 
then rebuke. 3. Some people will never 
learn anything; for this reason, they under^ 
stand everythmg too soon, 4. Who can cal- 
culate the importance of learning to say, No, 
6. By following the order of Providence, and 
obeying the laws ofl\fe and being, we shall 
not become/o/i^ed. 6. Abstraction, is the 
power, which the understanding has, of 
separating the combinations, which are pre- 
sented to it ; it is also called the power of con- 
sidering qualities, or attributes of one object, 
apart from the rest, 7. There ii^ a Provi- 
dence in the least of man's thoughts and ac- 
tions; yea, in all his common and trifling 
concerns. 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most a- 
Much fruit of «en«e beneath,is rarely found. rbound 
False eloquence—like the prismatic glass. 
Its gaudy colors spreads on every place : 
The face of Jfature — we no more survey, 
All glares alike, without distinction gay : 
But true expression, whatever it shines upon, 
It gUds all objects, but it alters— none. 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent— zm more suitable. 
A just man cannot fear ; 
Not, though the malice of traducing tongues 
The open vastness of a tyrant's ear. 
The senseless rigor of the wrested laws. 
Or the red eyes of strain'd authority. 
Should, in a point, meet all to take his life : 
His innocence is armor 'gainst all these. 
Music so softens and disarms the mind. 
That not an arrow does resistance find ; 
Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
And acts herself the triumph of her eyes; 
So Nero once, with harp in hand, survey*d 
His flaming Rome, and as it burn'd, he play'd. 
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«96. The Mivor, akd so^ie ot the Ma- 
jor Passioits. The following common ex- 
preasions are full of meaning : such judg- 
ments are passed every day, concerning dif- 
ferent individuals; "You might have seen it 
in his eyes .• the looks of the man is enougli ; 
he has an honest countenance : his manner 
sets every one at his ease ; I will trust him 
for his hone^ face; should he deceive me, I 
will never trust any body again ; he cannot 
look a person in the face ,■ liis appearance is 
against him ; he is better (or worse,) than I 
took him to be." 

49T. Admoni- 
tion — assumes a 
grave air bordering 
on severity ; the 
head is sometimes 
shaken at the per- 
son we admonish, 
as if we felt for the 
miseries he was 
likely to bring up- 
on h i m s e I f ; the 
hand is directed to 
the person spoken 
to, and the fore-fin- 
ger, projected from 

the rest, seems to ^ ^^ \ \ \ ^r^ - v 

pomt more particu- v"^ \ \ \\ j^lpl (\\ 
larly to the danger V \ \ M v\ JTu^ / 

we give warning ^ ^^ * *^\ y Jiu / 

of; the voice assumes a low pitch, bordering on a 
monotone, with a mixture of severity and synijiu- 
thy of pity, and reproach. 

Miscellaneous. 1. The habituating chil- 
dren to work tar, and serve the poor, particu- 
larly poor chUdrenj with a good unlly may 
Justly be regarded, as tending to promote the 
reception of the highest oriier and qualify of 
heavenly virtue. 2. It is not in knoxviugi\\Q 
will of God, but in doinf^ it, that we shall be 
blessed. 3. The noblest aspect in which t!ie 
divine majesty of tlie Lord can be viewed, 
is that, in which he presented himself, when 
he said, that he "came, not to be ministered 
unto, but tomuiM/er/" and how great a priv- 
ilege ought wt to esteem it to be, to follow 
his example. 4. What a pity it is, that pa- 
rents and teachers are not more anxious to 
mend the heart f than furnish the heads of 
their children and pupils I 6. Charity is 
something more than a word, or ivishj it is 
the consistent practice of true wisdom. 
Tis one thing to be tempted, Esealus, 
Another thing— to faU. I not deny — 
The juryy passing on the prisoner's li fe, 
May, on the sworn twelve, have a thief or two. 
Guiltier than him they try ; what's optn matle 
To justice, that it seizes on. What know [(lant, 
The /atr*, that thitnti do yja5s on thieves ? 'tis preg- 
TY^jtvotl that we find, we sloop and takU 
Because we s«e it; but what we do mA see, 
We trtad upon, and never think of iu 
You may not so extenuate his offence. 
For /have had such faults ; but rather tell me 
When J, that teM:%urt him, do not so otfend, 
Let mine Kx^rm xudgmmt pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. He must dit. 



Maxims* 1. If a person fedi wrong, he will 
be very sure to judge wrong, and thence do 
wrong. S. Passions strong^ judgment torong, all 
the world over. 3. Always do the very best yon 
tar%y and then you'll be a wise tivin. 4. Children 
should be encouraged to do, whatever they unr 
dertakef in the very best manner. 5. He who 
aims low, can never bit txalted objecu ; and he 
who is accustomed to do the best he can, in lower 
things, will be best prepared to aUaui excellence 
in the kighesL 6. Children should never be al- 
lowed to fall into habits of disorder in anything ; 
nor permitted to put things out of order, or make 
work for others, 7. Of goodSf prefer the greatest; 
of eoiU choosd tlie least, 6. Children are always 
more attracted and interested by oral instruction, 
than by book instruction. 

Anecdote. A Qtuiker — ^was waited on by 
four of his workmen, to make their compU' 
merits to him, and ask for their usual New- 
year's gifts. The Quaker told them, There are 
your gilts, — choose fifteen francs, or the Bir 
hie. All took the francs, but a lad, about 
fourteen, who chose the Bible, as the Qua^ 
ker said it was a good book ; and, on opening 
it he found, between the leaves, a gold piec» 
ot forty francs. The others held down their 
heads, and the git^er told them, he was sorry 
they had not made a better choice, 

Tsurletles. 1. We cannot be truly just, 
YfiihoMi prudence, or truly jprt^den/, without 
justice ; because prudence leads us to in- 
quire what is Just ; and Justice alone can 
prevent that perversion of intellect taking 
place, which often passes for prudence, but is 
only cunning, the offspring of selfishness* 
2. Temperance signifies the right use of the 
right things, furnished by nature for our en- 
joyment, so that they may not vy'ure, but 
benefit us ; and instead of ur^ttvng us for 
our duties, dispose and fit us for their per- 
formance. 3. He, who is not temperate, is a 
slave to his appetites Bndpassionsi the slave 
of drinking, gluttony and lusti of pride, 
vanity and ambition ; because he is not at 
liberty to be, what he was created to be. 
The prophet spoke : when, with a gloomy frown, 
The monarch sfarted— from his shining throne ; 
Black choUr filled his breast, that boil'd with in, 
And, from his eyeballsj flashed the Uving fire. 
Of beasts, it is confessed the aj»e— 
Gomes nearest us — in human shape ; 
Like man, he imitates e&ch fashum; 
And ma/ice— is his ruling passion. 

I hate, when vice can bolt her arguments, 

And virtue— hBB no tongue, to check hcTpridt. 
But not to fm return 
Day, or the sweet approach of even and mom^ 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. 

If sweet content is banished from my soul. 

Life grows a burden, and a weight of woe. 

^luBic— moves us, and we know not why; 

We feel the tears^ but cannot uace their so%tre$. 
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498. AmxxiNa, 
with a judicial oath, is 
expresaed by lifting up 
the right hand and eyes 
towards heaven ; if con- 
science be applied to. 
by laying the right hand 
upon the breast exactly 
upon the heart ; the voice 
low and solemn, the 
words slow and deliber- 
ate i but when the aiffir- 
mation is mixed with 
rage or resentment, the 
voice is more open and 
loud, the words quicker, 
and the countenance has all the confidence of a 
strong and peremptory assertion. 

Notes. llieDuk* had nproMhed Lord Tlnrioir with hk 
pMwiu eztFaction tad hb neuA adm Woo to Ow peentce* He 
lOM from the woolaack tad adytaoed dowlj to the place from 
which the dianceUor addreaaoa the boun, Oieo fizinf hit eye on 
the Duke (in the words of a apeetator,) «• with the look of Jove 
when he baa gnsped the thunder," qwke aa fbllowi i 

My Lords— I am amazed ; yes ray Lords, I am 
amazed at his grace's speech. The noble duke 
cannot look before liim, behind him. or on either 
side of him, without seeing some noole peer, who 
owes his seat in this house to his successful ex- 
ertions, in the profession to which I belong. Does 
he not feel that it is as honorable, to owe it to 
these, as to being the accident of an accident? To 
all these noble lords, the language of the noble 
duke is as applicable, and as msiUting, as it is to 
myself. But I don't fear to meet it single and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more than 
I do— but, my lords, I must say, tliat the peerage 
solicited me,— not I the peerage. 

Nuy more,— I can say, and will say, that as a 
peer of parliament,— as speaker of tins right hon- 
orable house, as keeper of the great seal,- as 
ffnardian of his majesty's conscience,— as lord 
nigh chancellor of England — nay, even in that 
character alone, in which the noble dukQ would 
think it an affront to be considered— but which 
character none can deny me — as a man, I am, at 
this time, as much respected, as the proudest peer 
I now look down upon. 

A man of sovereign parts he is esteemM ! 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms ; 
Nothing becomes him ill, thai he would well. 
The only soil of his fair virtue's gloss, 
(If virtue's gloss will stain with any soil,) 
Is a sharp wit match'd with too blunt a will : [wills 
Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still 
It should none spare that come within his power. 
Anecdote. Butler, Bishop of Durham, 
and author of the Analogy, being applied to 
for a charitable subscription, asked his steward 
what money he had in his house ; the stew- 
ard informed him there were five himdred 
potmds. " Five hundred pounds /'' said the 
bishop ; ** what a shame for a bishop to have 
■uch a sum in his possession !" And he or- 
dered it o^Z to he given to the oo or immedi- 
ately. ^ 

Bold with joy, 
Fofth firom his lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight !) the owlet Atheism, 
Bailing on obscure wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them ck>se, 
And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out, " Where is it ?»» 

- The world is stiU deceived by ornament. 



Iisteonics. I have seen the ./lotocr— wither- 
ing on the stalky and its bright leaves— spread on 
the ground. I looked again; it sprung forth 
qfreshj its stem was crowed with new buds, and 
its su>te^ness filled the air. I have seen the sun 
set in the toest, and the shades of night shut in 
the wide horizon : there was no color or shape, 
HOT beauty 1 nor music; gloom and da/rkness brooded 
around. I looked ! the sun broke /ortA again upon 
the east, and gilded the mountatn-vops ; the lark 
rose — ^to meet him from her low nest, and the 
shades of darkness fied away. 1 have seen the 
insect, being come to its full size, languish, and re- 
fiise to eal : it spun itself a tomb, and was shroud- 
ed ui the silken cone : it lay without/ee<, or shape, 
or jNnoer to move. I looked o^m; it had burst its 
tomb ; it was full of life, and sailed on colored 
wings through the soft air ; it rejoiced in its new 
being. 

Varieties. 1. Many a young lady can 
chatter in French or Italian, thrum the piano, 
and paint a little, and yet he ignorant of 
housekeeping, and not know how even to 
make a loaf of bread, roast a piece of meat, 
or make a palatable soup. 2. It is a false 
idea to think of elevating woman to her right 
position of intelligence and influence in so- 
ciety, witliout making her thoroughly and 
practically acquainted with the details of do- 
mestic life. 3. It is wrong for either men or 
women, to bury themselves in their every- 
day avocation, to the neglect of intellectual 
and moral culture, and the social amenities 
of life : but it is still worse to give exclusive 
attention to the latter, and utterly neglect the 
former ; because, in the former are involved 
our first and most important duties. 4. Neg- 
lected duties never bring happiness: even 
the best of society would fiiil to delight, if 
enjoyed at the expense of htunan duties. 5.* 
That which is our duty should always take 
precedence: otherwise, no effort to obtain 
happiness can be successful. 
Still— let my song— a nobler note assume. 
And singtlie impressive force of Spbino on man: 
Then, hbaven— and earth, as if contending,— ^ie 
To raise his being, — and serene — ^his sottl. 
Can lie forbear — to join — the general smile 
Of NATURE? Can fierce |>a5au»m— vex his breast, 
While every gaU is peace, and every groioe 
\z melody? 

The happiness — of human kind. 
Consists— in reetittuie of mind, — 
A wUl — subdued to reason^s sway, 
And j7a«sum«— practiced to obey : 
An op«»— and a generous heart. 
Refined from Ul^hness—Sind art; 
Patience, which mocks — at/ortune's power, 
And wisdom — ^neither sad, nor sour. 
Never forget our loves, — but always cling 
To the fixed Aope— th't there vnU be a tune, — 
When we can meet — ur\feUer^d — and be bUsk^ 
With the/tttf happiness— of certain love. 
A viUain, when he most seems kiikU 
Is most to be suspected. 
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499. RxvBioir. 

Haying gone thro*, 
briefly, with the mO' 
>orpa8sions, and 
given illustrationfl 
of each, before dis- 
missing these im- 
portant subjects, it 
may be asefnl to 
present the minor 
ooes; occasionally 
alluding to the prin- 
cipal ones. The ac- 
companying £ngra- 
▼ing represents 
calm fortitude, dis- 
cretion, benevo- 
lence, goodness,and 
nobility. Admira- 
tion may also be 

combined with amazement: eurprisL;, (wlncii aig- 
aifies— taken on a sudden,) may, for a moment, 
startle; astonishment may stupefy, and cause an 
entire suspension of the faculties; butAMAzxMxnr 
has also a mixture of perturbation ; as the word 
means to be in a maze, so as not to be able to 
collect one's self: there is no mind that may not, 
at times, be thrown into amazement at the awftil 
dispensations of Providence. 

ADMONrnON TO ACT JUSTLY. 

Remember Marchj the ides of Mabch remember! 
Did not great Ju&'u«— bleed for justics' sake? 
What vilkUn touch'd his fcody,— that did stabf 
And not for justice ? 
What! shall one of 1M, 

That struck the foremost man— of aZ{ this world, 
But for supporting rdtibersy shall «;e— noto— 
Contaminate our^n^'erv with base bribes ? 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors^ 
For so much trcuh—9A may be grasped tiiusT 
I had rather be a dog^ and bay the moor%^ 
Than such a Roman. 

Anecdote. EthelwoldL, bishop of Win- 
chester, in king Edgar's time, sold the gold 
a^d silver vessels belonging to the church, to 
relieve the i>oor, during a famine, saying: 
^ There is no reason, that the senseless tem- 
ples of God, should abound in richest while his 
Hoing temples ware perishing with htmger." 

domestic lovs Ain> happikess. 
O happy they ! the happiest of their kind ! 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in oru fate 
Their hearts, their /orfuney, and their beings blend. 
Tis not the coarser tie— o( human laws, 
UnnatureU oft, andjbr^gn to the mind. 
That binds their peaee^ but harmony ittej^, 
Attuning all their passions into love; 
Where friendship — ^full, exerts her «Q/)efl power, 
Perfect esteem, enliven'd by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy ofsotd; 
Thought, meeting thought, and will preventing tnU, 
With boundless cot^denee : for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 

Merit — seldom shows 
Itself— bedecked in tinsdj or fine eiothes; 
But, hermit-like, His ofVner usM to/y, 
And hide its beautie»— in obscurity. 

For places in the court, are but like beds-' 
In the hospital; where this man's head — ^lies 
At that man's/oot, and so, tower and lower. 



I<aeonies. 1. The idle— often delay till to- 
morrow, what ought to be done to-day. 2. Scienu 
is the scribe, and theology the interpreter of God's 
works. 3. Regret is unavailing, when a debt is 
contracted ; tho' a little pruderue, might have pre- 
vented its being incurred. 4. A loud, or vehement 
mode of delivery, accompanied by a haughty ac- 
tion, may render an expression highly offensive; 
but which would be perfectly harmless, if pro- 
nounced properly. 5. IKsAoncsfy chooses the most 
expeditious route ; virtue the right one, though it be 
more circuitous. 6. Is the soul a mere vapor, a 
something without either essence or form? 7. Im- 
pressions, firmly >Sawl in the mind, and long cher- 
ished, are erased with great diffieuUy; how impor- 
tant, then, they should be gqod ones. 

DUBeiiltjr — ^is a severe instructor, set over 
us by the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, and he loves us bet- 
ter too. He, that wrestles with us, strengthens 
our nerves, and sharpens our sldll. Our an- 
tagonist is our helper. This amicable conflict 
with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with our ol^ect, and compels us 
to consider it in all its relations. It will not 
suffer us to be superficiaL 

VABIBTEBS. 

SZeep— seldom visits sorrow; 
When it does, it is a tantforter. 
Why, on that brow, dwell sorrow and <2t9may, 
Where loves were wont to sport, and simXLei to plajt 
With tqpuSL mind, what bappena, let w tear, 
Nor joy, nor fneua too mudi, fat thinfi bqrond our cam 
Thus, my fieet'mg days, at last, 
Unheeded, silently are passed, 
Calndy — shall I resign ray breath, 
. In life— unJmown,— forgot— in death. 
Low— never reasons, but profusely gives; 
Gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, its aO, 
And trembles then, lest it has done too Utile. 
Tho' aS seems lost, tis impious— to despair; 
The tracks of Providence— like rivers— wind. 
Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herse^, and startles at destrtieUon T 
rris the Divinity — that stirs within us. 
Stm raise — ^for ^ood— the supplicating voice. 
But leave to Heaven the measure, and the choxet; 
Safe in His power, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 
Implore His aid; in His decisions rest; 
Secure— whate'er He gives, he gives the best 
Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong dewfum— to the skies aspires. 
Pour forth thy fervors — ^for a healthful mimd, 
Obedient passions, and a unll resigned; 
For love, which scarce collective r»an oan fill ; 
Tor patience, sovereign o'er transmuted iU; 
For faith, tliat, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts deathr-kind nature's signal of retreat: 
These goods — for man — ^the laws of heaven ordaia , 
T%ese goods He grants, who granu the power to 
With these celestial toisdom calms the mind, [gam. 
And makes the happiness— she does not^fMi. 
Call it diversionj and the pill goes down. 
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. Arguins reqnirei a cool, sedate, atten- 
tive aspect, and a close, slow, and emphatical 
accent, with much demonstration by the hand ; 
it assumes somewhat of authority, as if fully 
convinced of what it pleads for; and sometimes 
rises to great vehemence and energv of action : 
the voice clear, distinct, and firm as in eof^fidtnee. 

XEASOKIlfO WITH DBTSBBHCX TO OTBSB«. 

Ay, but yet— 

Let us be A;een, and rather cut a little, [(toaaa, 
Than fall and bruise to death. Alas! this ^sn- 
Whom I would Moe, had a most nobU fkther ! 
Let but your honor know, (whom I believe 
To be most straight in virtue) whether, in 
The working of your own affections, [tv'. 

Had tifM cohered with plaeot or place with wish- 
Or, that the resolute acting of your blood, [jtose. 
Could have attain'd the effect of yonr ovn pur- 
Whether you had not some time in your life, 
Err'd in this poini, you censure now in him. 
And puird the law upon you. 

119 1- AppECTATiOH— displays itself in a thou- 
sand different gestures, airs, and looks, accord- 
ing to the character which the person affects. 
Affectation of ZeaminF— gives a stiff formality to 
the whole person: the words come stalking out 
with th^ pace of a funeral procession, and every 
sentence has the solemnity of an oracle. Affec- 
tation—of pity — turns up the goggling whites of 
the eye to heaven, as if the person was in a 
trance, and fixes them in that posture so long, 
that the brain of the beholder grows giddy : 
then comes up deep grumbling, a holy groan 
from the lower part of the thorax, but so tremen- 
dous in sound, and so long protracted, that yon 
expect to see a goblin rise, like an exhalation 
from the solid earth : thus he begins to rock, 
from side to side, or backward and forward, like 
an aged pine on the side of a hill, when a brisk 
wind blows; the bands are clasped together, 
and often lifted, and the head shaken with fool- 
ish vehemence ; the tone of voice is canting, or 
a sing -song lullaby, not much removed from an 
Irish howl, and the words godly doggerel. Af- 
fectation OF Beauty, and killing— puis a fine 
woman, by turns, into all sorts of fbrms, appear- 
ances and attitudes, but amiable ones : she un- 
does by art, or rather awkwardness, all that na- 
ture has done for her ; for nature formed her al- 
most an angel : and she, with infinite pains, 
makes herself a monkey : this species of affec- 
tation is easily imitated, or taken off: in doing 
which, make as many, and as ugly grimaces, mo- 
tions and gestures, as can be made ; and take 
care that nature never peeps out ; thus you may 
represent coquettish affectation to the life. 

Anecdote. A nobleman advised a bishop 
to make an addition to his house, of a new 
wingf in modem style. The prelate answer- 
ed him, **The difference between your ad- 
vice and that which the devil gave to our Sa- 
viour — ^is, that Satan advised Jesus to change 
ihnes into bread, that the poor might be fed ; 
and you desire me to turn the bread of the 
poor into «tone9. 

A wise poor man> 
If like a sacred book that's never read ; 
To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead : 
This age thinks better of a gilded fool. 
Than of a threadbare saint in wisdom's school. 
Cheerful looks— make every diah—A feast, 
And His that— oeowvb a welcome. 



Itsteanies* 1. To know — ^Is one thing, to do, 
is another. 2. Consider what is said, rather than 
who said it : and the consequence of the argu- 
ment, rather than the consequence of Jktm, who 
delivers it. 3. These proverbs, maxims, and lacon- 
ics, are founded on the /acts, that mankind are tlie 
MUM, and that the passions are the disturbing 
fortes; the greater or less prevalence of which, 
give hidividuality to character. 4. If parents 
give their children an improper education, whose 
is the misfortune, and whose the erimee 7 5. The 
greater your faeUitise are for acquiring knowl- 
edge, the greater should be yonr efforts : and^s- 
nttM— is the power— of maMn^ efforts. 6. The 
worWs unfavorable views of conduct and cha- 
racter, are as floating elouds, from which the 
brightest day is not free. 7. Never marry— bat 
for love ; and see that thou lovest only what is 
lovely. 

Tikis inrorld* What is the happiness that 
this world can give % Can it defend us from dis- 
asters ? Can it preserve our hearts from grie^ 
our eyes from tears, or our feet from falling 9 
Can it prolong our comforts t Can it multiply our 
days 1 Can it redeem ourselves, or our friends 
from death 1 Can it soothe the king of terrors, 
or mitigate the agonies of the dying 1 

VAXIBTIKS. 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thonght surpassed ; 

The next, in majesty ; in both, the last. 

The force of nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she join'd the former two. 

Under a portrait of Milton— I>ryden. 
The poetry of earth is never dead! — 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run, 
From hedge to hedge about the new -mown mead; 
That is the grasshopper's ;— he takes the lead 

In summer luxury ;— be has never done 

With his delights ; for when tired out with ftin 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never !— 

On a tone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wro't a silence from the stove, there shrills 
The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 

And seems to one, in drowsiness half lost. 
The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 
Believe me, if all those endearing young charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, [arms. 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my 

Like fairy gifts fading away ; [thou art. 

Thou wouldst still be ador'd, as this moment 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will. 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart. 

Would entwine itself verdantly still. 
It is not while beauty and youth are thy own. 

And thy cheeks unprofan'd by a tear. 
That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known. 

To which time will but make thee more dear. 
Oh ! the heart that has truly lov'd, never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 

The same look which she turn'd when he rosel 
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3. AvTROBiTT-— opens the countenance, bnt 
I the eye-brows a little, so as to give die look 
an air of gravity. 

ATrrHOSITT FOBBIDBIirO COMBATARTS TO VIOHT. 

Let them lay by their hdnuta and their spears, 

And both return btuk to their ehMn again : — 

Wkhdraw from us, — and let the tnanpti sound ; 

Draw near — 

And list what, with oar eouneU^ we have dotu. 

For that our kingdom's eatlA— should notbe joiTil, 

With that dear hUtod which it hath/oster-d; 

And for our eyes— doth ktOt the dire asptet. 

Of civil iooundSf ploughed up with neighbor's swords: 

Therefore, we baniA you our lerrvforus ; 

Youj cousin Her^ordy upon pain ofdmtk^ 

Till twice five summers have enriched oar fields, 

Shall not regret our fair dominions. 

Box tread the stranger paths oibanishamU. 

604. Philosophers say, that man is a mi- 
erocosm, or a little world, resembling in nd- 
niature every part of the great i and, in our 
opinion, the body natural may be compared 
to the body politic; and if that be so, how 
can the Epicurean^ s opinion be true, that the 
umoerse was formed by a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms ? which we will no more believe, 
tban that the accidental jumbling of the let- 
ters of the alphabet could fiiU by chance into 
a most ingenious and teamed treatise of phi- 
losophy. 

On pain of death, — no person be so bold 
Or daring hardy, as to Unuh the lists, 
Except the marshal, and such officers 
Ai^inted to direct these fair designs. 

THX BOOK OF ITATinUE. 

Let/ancy—jemi, 
And be it ours— to foUow, and admire, 
As vmU we may, the graces infinite 
Of nature. Lay aside the sweet resource 
That winter needs, and may at will cibtain. 
Of aut/iors, chaste and good, and let us read 
The living page, whose a>ery character 
Ldights, and gives us vnsdom. Not a tree, 
' A j)(an<, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and sliU find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
E'en in the noisome weed. 

Anecdote. Eat Bacon, Dr. Watson, late 
bishop of Landqff, was enthusiastically at- 
tached to tlie writings of Lord Bojcon ; and 
considered, that no one, desirous of acquiring 
real sound knowledge, could read the works 
of that great man tooQ^en, or with too much 
care and attention. It was frequently re- 
marked by him — ^ If a man wishes to become 
voise, he should eat Bojcan^"^ 

MsJcing Resolutions. Never form are- 
solution that is not a good one; and, when 
once formed, never break it If you jform a 
lesolution, and then break it, you set your- 
self a bad example, and you are very likely 
to follow it A person may get the habit of 
breaking his resolutions; this is as bad to 
the character and mind, as an incurable dis- 
ease to the body. No jtenon can become 



great, but by keeping his resolutions ; no per^ 
son ever escaped contempt, who could not 
keep them. 

I«aconics. 1. Writing and priming serve as 
clothing to our ideas, by which they become visi- 
ble in forms, and permanent in. duration; thus, 
painters speak of embodying the fleeting colors 
of beautiful yZotrers, by ^fixing them in some earth- 
ly substance. 2. W hen the pupil of our intdlectual 
eyes becomes adjusted to the darkness of error, 
genuine truth dazzles and blinds us. 3. Habit can 
only get the better of habit; but beware of chang- 
ing OTU bad habit for another. 4. The torch of 
mtprovement, is destined to pass from hand to 
hand; and what, tho' we do not see the order? 6. 
When nature is excited, she will put forth her ^ 
forts; if not in a right, in a torong way. 6. Con- 
sent — ^is the essence of marriage, the ceremonies — ^its 
form, and the duties— ia uses. 

Pl&jrglologlcal Ignorance— is undoubt- 
edly, the most abundant source of our sufferings : 
every person, accustomed to the sick, must have 
hearfl them deplore their ignorance— of the neces- 
sary consequences of tliose practices, by which 
their health has been destroyed: and when men 
shall be deeply convinced, tliat the eternal laws of 
Nature have connected pain and decrqoitude with 
one mode of life, and health and vigor -wiihanotlter, 
they will avoid the former, and adhere to the latter. 
It is strange, however, to observe, that the gener- 
ality of mankind do not seem to bestow a single 
thought on the preservation of their health, till it is 
too late to reap any ben^ from their conviction. 
Iflmowledge of this kind were generally dijffusedt 
people would cease to imagine, that the human 
constitution was so badly contrived, that a state 
of general health could be overset by every trifle; 
for instance, by a little cold; or that the recovery 
of it lay concealed in a few drops, or a piU. Did 
they better understand the nature of chronic dis- 
eases, and the causes which produce them, they 
could not be so unreasonable as to think, that they 
might live as they choose, with impunity: or did 
they know anything of medieine, they would soon 
be convinced, that though fits of pain have been 
relieved, and siekruss cured, for a time, the r^-es- 
taHiskment of health — depends on very different 
powers and principles. 

Tis doing iMvns<— creates such doubts. These 
Render ma jealous, and destroy our peace. 

Though wisdom— yv^Vie, 
Suspicion sleeps at wisdom's gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge; while goodness thinks no tZ^ 
Where no ill seems. 
'Tis fod-like magnanimity — to keep, 
When most provoked, our reason calm, and dear 
Christianity— depend* on fact; 
JUligion — is not theory, but act. 
Amid thy bowers— the tyrant^s hand is seen, 
And desolation — reddens all thy green. 
No ; there is none, — no ruler of the stars ; 
Regardful of my muertes,— saith despair. 
Calm, and serene, he sees approaching dsorfil, 
As the safe port, the peaceful, silent shore, 
Where he may rest,— life's tedious voyage o'er. 
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505. BurrooNxsT— assumes a sly, arch, leer- 
ing gravity ; nor most it quit the serious aspect, 
though all should split their sides : which com- 
mand of countenance is somewhat difficult, but 
not s o hard to acquire, as to restrain the contrary 
sympathy— that of weeping when others weep. 
Examples will suggest themselves. CoMMANDiwa 
requires a peremptory air, a severe and stem look: 
the hand is held out, and moved towards the 
person to whom the order is given, with the pahn 
upwards, and sometimes it is accompanied with 
a significant nod of the head to the person ad- 
dress'd. If the command be dbtolute, and to a 
person unwilling to obey, the right hand is extend- 
ed and protjectea forcibly towards him. 

We were not bom to sue, but to command; 

Which, since we cannot do, to make you/rUndSy 

Be ready— as your Uve$ shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon St. LamberiPi day ,* 

There— shall your noortb— and lanea asbrrxtb 

The swelling digirenee of your settled haU ; 

Since we camiot aay you, you shall see 

Jus(»ee— decide the victor's chivalry. 

Lord iltfaf«Aa^— command our qfficen at arms, 

Be ready— to direct these home alarms. 

Silence, ye winds. 
That make outrageous war upon the ocean : 
And thou, old ocean ! lull thy boisterous waves ; 
Ye wavering elements, be hushed as death, 
While I impose my dread commands on hell; 
And thou, profoundest hell ! whose dreadful sway 
Is given to me by fata and demi^rgon— [gions; 
Hear, hear my powerful voice, thro' all thy re- 
Aud from thy gloomy caverns thunder the reply. 
Begone ! forever leave this happy sphere: 
For peijur'd lovers have no mansions here. 
I^ook round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, hnoufing it, pursue. 

HapplneM— does not consist so much in 
outioard circumstances and personal gratifi- 
eaiionsy as in the inward feelings. There 
can he no true enjoyment of that, which is 
not honestly obtained ; for a sense of guiU in- 
faae» into it a bitter ingredient, which makes 
it nauseous. What pleasure can the drunk- 
ard have in his cups, when he knows, that 
every drop he swallows, is so much dishonr 
estly taken from his wife and children ; and, 
that, to satisfy his brutal propensity, they are 
deprived of the necessaries qf life? 

Anecdote. Dr. Franklin. The follow- 
ing epitaph, was written by himself, many 
years previous to his death: "The body of 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer, (like the cover 
of an old book, its contents torn out, and 
strippM of its lettering and gilding,) lies here 
food for worms ; yet the work itself shall not 
be lost; for it will, (as he believed,) appear 
once more in a new and more beautiful edi« 
tion, corrected and amended by the Author." 
He is a parricide to his mother's name. 
And with an impious hand murthers her fame, 
That wrongs the praise of women; that dares write 
Libels on saints, or with foul ink requite 
The milk they lent us. 

None think the great unhappy, hut the great. 



I<aeonics. 1. Every act of apparent disor- 
der anddestmction, is, when contemplated aright^ 
and taking in an immeasurable lapse of ages, the 
most perfect order, wisdom, and love. 2. As it re- 
spects the history of our race, scarcely the first 
hour of man has yet passed over our heads ; why 
then do we speak of partiaMty? 3. In turning 
our eyes to the regions of darkness, in the history 
of man, as well as to those of Ugkt, we are in- 
duced to reflect upon our ignorance, as well as up 
on our knowledge. 4. The natural history ofman, 
is of more importance than that of all animator 
vegetables, and minerals; and, in mastering the 
former, we receive a key tc^ unlock the mysteries 
of the totter. 5. Some professors of religion boast 
of their ignorance of seienu; and some would* 
be philosophers, treat with contempt, all truths, that 
axe not mathemaUeal, and derived fsom facts: 
which show the greatest folly ? 

Bffects ot Sueeess. If you would re* 
venge yourself on those who have slighted 
you, be successful/ it is a bitter satire on 
their want of judgment, to show that you 
can do without them,— a gailin% uxnind—to 
the self-love— H)f proud, infiated people ; but 
you must reckon on their hatred, as they 
wiU never /orgioc you. 

VAUXTnCS. 

Huy—ntyetfaU, who die 
In a good cause ; the block may soak their gore; 
Their A«a^— may sodden m the sun, their limbSi 
Be strung to «%-gates, and CMtla-walls ; 
But still, their sptrifs— walk aboad. Though yean 
Elapse, and o<A«ff— share as dark a doom. 
They but augmtrU the deep swelling thought, 
Which overpowers all others, and conduct 
The world at last— to fbxbdox. 
The ocean,- when it roUs aioud. 
The tewipes*— bursting from the doud. 

In one uninterrupted peal ! 
When darkness — sits around the sky, 
And shadowy ./^Trnis — go trooping by ; 

And everlasting mouniains reel, 
AU, ALL of this— is FREEDOM'S song— 

'TIS peofed,— His j?ea/ed— btkenally. 
JOY kneels, at momuig's rosy prime, 

In worship to the rising sun ; 
But Sorrow loves the calmer time. 

When the day-god his course has run : 
When Night is in her shadowy car, 

Pale Sorrow wakes while Joy doth sleep, 
And, guided by the evening star. 

She wanders forth to muse and weep. 
Joy loves to cull the summer flower, 

And wreath it round bis happy brow; 
But when the dark autumnal hour 

Hath laid the leaf and blossom low ; 
When the frail bud hath lost its worth, 

And Joy hath dashed it from his crest, 
Then Sorrow takes it from the earth, 
To wither on her wither'd breast 
Oh, Liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright, 
Profuse of blisv, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling plenty loads thy wanton tram. 
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506« CoMMKifDATioif-^B the ezpreMionofthe 
^>prDbation we have for any object, in which 
we find any congraity to our ideas of excellence, 



natural, or moral, so as to communicate pleasure : 
as it generally supposes superiority in the person 
commending, it assumes the aspect of love (but 
without desire and resjject,) and expresses itself 
in a mild lone of voice, with a small degree of 
confidence ; the arms are gently spread, the hands 
open, with Uie pahns upwards, directed toward the 
person approved, and sometimes lifted up and 
down, as if pronouncing praise. 

Ton have done our pleasures very much grace, fair 
Set a fair fashion on our enSertaifimmiy [ladies ; 
Which was not haifeo beaatiful and kind ; 
YouVe added worA nnto't, and lively lustre^ 
And enurUixn?d me with mine own detokef^ 
I am to thank you for it 
good old man, how imB in fitos— appears 
The constant service of the antique tvorlcf, 
When service sweat for <fuly, not for meed! 
Thou art not for the/ouAton of these times, 
Where none will sweat— but fox promotion j 
And having that, do choke their service up, 
Even with the having: it is not so with ihec 

507. Obsbryatioit. Nothing api)ears 
easier than to observe, yet few things are more 
imcommon. By observe — is meant to consi- 
der a subject in all its various parts; first, each 
part separately ; then to examine its analogy 
with contiguous, or other possible subjects; 
to conceive and retain the various proportions 
which delineate, define and constitute the es- 
sence of the thing under consideration; to 
have clear ideas of these proportions, indivi- 
dually and collectively, as contributing to form 
a whole, so as not to confound them with 
other properties or things, however great the 
resemblance. The obserykii will often see 
where the unobservant is blind. To observe, 
is to be attentive, so as to fix the mind on a 
particular object, which it selects for consid- 
eration from a number of surrounding objects. 
To be attentive — is to consider some one par- 
ticular object, exclusively of all others, and to 
analjTze and distinguisli its peculiarities. 

Anecdote. During the mock trial of Louis 
XVI., he was asked, what he had done with 
a certain sum of money, a few thousand 
pounds. His voice /aiZe(2 him, and the tears 
came into his eyes at the question ; at length 
he replied — ^''I loybd to xakx the people 
ni.ppT." He had given the money away in 
charity, 

5wetf-— was the sounds when oft, at w«n»n^f close, 
Up yonder At72— 4he village murmur rose ; 
Thtre^ as I passed, with cardta steps— and slow, 
The mingling notes, came sofiened—^Tom. below : 
The swain — ^responsive, as tlie milkmaid sung, 
The sober ?ierd, that lowed to meet their young; 
The noisy geese, that gabbled o*er the pool, 
The playful cAt2dren, just letloose from sdkooJ, [wind, 
The t0ateA-dog*8 voice, that bayM the whispering 
And the loud laugh, that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all-'in soft cooftuiion— sought the shade, 
And filled each pause, the ntghtingale bad made. 

8 



liaeonles. 1. To devolve on science the du- 
ties of religion, or on rdigion the duties of science, 
is to bind together the Uoing and the dead. 2. The 
prevailing error of our times is, the cultivation of 
the inteUeetual faculties, to the neglect of the mor- 
al faculties ; when the former alone are developed, 
the child has acquired the means of doing good or 
evil—io himself, to society, to his country, or to the 
world; but practical goodness alone, can preserve 
the equilibrium. 3. Manjupersons have an unfor- 
tunate passion for inventing>E<tu>fM, merely for the 
purpose of exciting amazement in their hearers. 
4. Those who, without having sufficient know- 
ledge of us, form an wifavorable opinion respect- 
ing us, do not injure us; they reflect on a phan' 
tern of their own imaginaiion. 
The heaft, like a tendrU, accustomed to cling. 

Let it go where it wiU, cannot flourish aUme; 
Bat will lean to the nearest, and loveliest thing, 

It can twine vnth ils^, and make closely its own. 
Honor's a sacred lie, the law of kings, 
The ncble mind's distinguishing perfection, 
That aids and stret^;tiuns virtue, where it m/ssts her, 
And imitates her actions, where she is not. 
False honor, like a comet— blazes broad. 
But blazes for extinction. Real merit- 
Shines — ^like the eternal sun — to t\a.TMfbreeer. 
She hath no heeid, and cannot think; she hath 
No heart, and cannot /ee</ where'er she moves. 
It is in wrath; or pauses, 'tis in ruin: 
Her prayers — are curses; her communion — death; 
Eternity her vengeance; in the blood of her victims. 
Her red decalogue — ^is written (Biootbt.) 

OfAolngli^liulestoOtliers. PropitiouF 
conscien^, thou equitable and ready judge, be 
never absent from me ! Tell me, constantly, 
that I cannot do the least injury to another, 
without receiving the cot^n/er-stroke ; that I 
must necessarily wound myself, when I 
wound another, 

BATUBX ALWAYS TBUB. 

Nature — never did betray 
The heart, that loved her ! Tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind, that is ufii/un us, so inqiress, 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
RtMh Judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings, where no kindness is, nor aU 
The dreary intercourse of common Ufe 
Shall e-er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that aU that we behold 
Is/tttt of blessings. Therefore, let the moots 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To bUno against thee ,* and, in after years, 
When thene wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely /orms, 
Thy memory be a dweUing^plnte 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies, oh ! then, 
If soHtude, or fear, or pain, or gri^, 
Should be thy portion, vnth what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my berudietions. 
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608. Ths Passiomb. Plato calls the passions, 
tbe ivings of the sotd. According to this meta- 
phor, a bird may be considered as the type of it ; 
and, in applying this figure to the several charac- 
ters of 9nen, some are eagles, others are bats and 
oiols; Si/ew are swans, and many are g0es«.' no phce- 
nix among them all. In another place, he styles 
the passions the cAortot- horses of tlie soul; by 
which is implied, that though strong and^fieet, they 
should be under command. 

coMPLAnmro of bxtbsics pain. 
Search, there; nay, probe me ; search my wounded 
Pull,— draw it out, — [reins, 

Oh ! I am shot! A forked burning arrow — 
Styia across my shouiders: the sad venom flies 
LiVis ightning thro* my flesh, my Uood, my marrow. 
Ha ! what a change of torments I endure ! 
A bolt of «es— runs Aimnf'— thro' my body : 
Tis 8ur&— the arm of death; give roe a chair; 
Cover me, for Ifreexe, my teeth chatter, 
And my knees knock together. 

Why tumest thou from me ? Fm alone 

Already, and to the seas complaining. 

What can fhy imag'ry of sorrow mean? 

Secluded from the world, and all its care, 

Hast thou to grieve, or joy ; to hope, or /ear? 

Why should we arUieipate our sorrows ? 

Tis like those, who die— for fear of death. 

609. CuBiosiTT— opens the eyes and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward and 
fixes it in one posture, with the hands nearly as 
in admiration with astonishment : when it s{>eaks, 
Uie voice, tone and gesture are nearly as in inqui- 

?r, which see ; also Desire, Attention, Hope and 
erplezity. 

CTTBIOSITT AT VIBST SBBUfO A FUfS OBJTBCT. 

Pros. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what thou seest yonder. 

Mir. What ! isH a spirit ? 
Lo, how it looks about! believe, sir. 
It carries a brave form. But tis a spirit 

Pros. No, wench, it eats and sleeps, and hath 
As we have, such. [such senses 

Mir. I might call him 
A thing divine, for nothing natural, 
I ever saw so noble. 

610. DximivG — ^what is affirmed, is but an af- 
firmation of the contrary, and is expressed like 
affirmation, pushing the open right hand from one, 
and turning the face another way. Denying a 
favor— see refusing, denying an accusation. 

" If I in a«f consent, or sin of thought, 
Be gutUy—of stealing that sweet breath. 
Which was embounded in that beauteous clay, 
Let Ae2I— want pains enough to torture me! 
I l^t him weU. 

Anecdote. TheO«-ti-ackBoy. XRussian 
was traveling from Tobalsk to Reresow; and, 
on the road, stopped a night at the hut of an 
O^tiack. In the morning, on continuing his 
journey, he Ibimd he had lost his purse. The 
mm of the Ostiack, about /our/een, had found 
the purse ; but, instead of taking it tfp, he 
went and told his father; who was equcUly 
unwflling to touch it, and ordered the boy to 
cover it with some bushes. On the Russian's 
refiirn, he stopped at the same hut; the Os- 
tiack did not recognize him. He related the 



story of his loss, and when he had finished, 
" You are welcome," said he, " my son here 
wiU show you where it is ; no hand has 
touched it, but the one that covered it, that 
you might receive what you had tos/." 

liaoonics. 1. Owe nothing — to your ad- 
vancement, save your own unassisted exertionSf 
if you would retain what you a4:quire. 2. When 
passion rules us, it deprives of reason, suspends 
the faculty of reflection, blinds the judgment, and 
precipitates us into acts of violenee, or excesses; 
tlie corueguenees of which we may forever deplore. 
3. With those who are of a gloomy turn of mind, 
be reserved; with the oldy be serious; and with 
the young, be merry. 4. In forming matrimonial 
alliances, undue effort is made to reconcile every 
thing relating to fortune, and family ; but very 
little is paid to congeniality of dispositions, or ac- 
cordance of hearts. 5. Moral knowledge is to be 
sought from the Wokd of God ; scientific knowl- 
edge from the loorks of God. 6. By unions- the 
most tryiing beginnings thrive and increase; by 
disunion — the mo^xjlourishing — fall to the gpround. 
7. Is not the union of CAPrrAL, talent and la- 
bor, the SALVATION of the world, temporaJUy and 
spirituaUy ? 

Tartetles. 1. Good neighborhoods sup- 
ply all wants; which may be thus illustra^ 
ted. Two neigfibors, one — Mind and the othr 
er — lame, were called to a distant place; but 
how could they obey ? The blind man car* 
ried the lame one, who directed the carrier 
where to go. Is not this a good illustration^ 
of faith and charity? Charity — actSf and 
faith — guides ; i. e. the xmlP-Ampels, and 
he understanding — directn. 2. Superficial 
writers, like the mole, often fancy themselves 
deep, when they are exceeding near the 
suriace. 

Tnfes make the sum of human things. 
And half our misery from om foibles sprii\gs; 
Since life's best joys— consist in peace and eoM, 
And /no can save or serve, but aU can please; 
Oh ! let the ungerUle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness — is a great offence. 
How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freslmess fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor statn, 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In fhU'Orbed gfory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray. 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky : 
How beaatiful- is night! 
Who, at this untimely hour. 
Wanders o^er the desert sands ? 
No station is in view. 
Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. 
The mother and her child ; 
The widowed mother and the fatherless boy. 
They, at this untimely hour, 
Wander o'er the desert sands. 
JDdJiy— leads to impotent and snail pae*d beggufjf 
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511* l>iSMi8Bnro-'With approbationj is done 
with a kind aspect and tone of voice ; the right 
hand open and palm upward, gently raited to- 
wards the person: with dispteasure—hesiden tlie 
look and tone of voice that suit displeasure, the 
hand is hastily thrown out towards the person dis- 
missed, the back part of the hand towards him. 
and the countenance, at the same time, tumea 
away from him. 

Ghatillon says to king John : 
Then take my king's dejianee from my moiUh, 
The Jarthesi limit of my embassy. 

K. J. Bear mine to Aim, and so depart in peace : 
Be thou as lightning— in the eyes of France ; 
For, ere thou canst report, I will be tftere^ 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard; 
So, hence! Be thou as the trumpet of our toroA, 
And sullen presage of your own decay. 
An honorable conduct let him have; 
Pembroke, look toH : fareweUy Cha-til4t>n/ 

TSQ — in sentiment, 
may be expressed 
■early wiB^^usingf 
which see ; and A- 
greeinf; in opinion, 
or being convinc- 
ed, ii expressed 
nearly as granting, 
vi^ch also see. — 
DiSTKACXIOir — o- 

Ethe e^res to a 
iful wideness, 
them hastily 
and wildly from ob- 
ject to object, dis- 
torts every feature ; 
moBabeB with the teeth ; agitates all parts of the 
body; rolls in the dust; foams at the mouth; utters 
hideous bellowings — execrations — blasphemies, 
and all that is fierce and outrageous ; rushes furi- 
ously on all who approach, and, if restrained, 
tears its own flesh and destroys itself. See the 
engraving, indicating dread, abhorrence, &c. 
Dotage, or infirm old age, shows itself by talka- 
tiveness ; boasting of the past; hollowness of the 
cheeks; dinmess of sight; deafness; tremor of 
voice ; the accents, through default of the teeth, 
scarcely intelligible ; knees tottering ; hard wheez- 
ing; laborious groaning; the body stooping under 
Ihe insupportable weight of ycars^ which will 
ioon cruui it into the dust, whence it had its or- 
igin. 

What folly can be ranker? Uke our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen, as our sun declines. 
No wish should loiter, then, this side the grave. 
Car hearts should leave the vrorld, before the knell 
Calls for oar carcasses to mend the soil. 
Enough to live in tempest; die in port 
Age should fly concourse, cover in retreat, 
I^«fects of judgment, and the will subdue ; 
Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon ! 

ir%«r«— should'st thou look for kindness? 
When we are siekj tohere can we turn for sueeor; 
When we are toretekedy where can we complain f 
And when the world — ^looks cold and surly on us, 
Where can we go— to meet a witrmer eye. 
With such stire confidence — as to a mother? 
The world may scowl, acquaintance may forsake, 
Friends may neglect, and lovers know a change ; 
But, when a mother— dolh forsake her eAtW, 
Men lift their hands, and cry, "A prodigy.'** 
GhtUons are never generotts. 



Varieties* 1. The most di^fusting tne»— an 
often concealed under the fairest exterior. 2. A 
knowledge of the human hearty is, by no means, 
detrimental to the love of all mankind. 3. Om 
person cannot render another— indispensable ; nor 
caji one supply the place of another. 4. The least 
failing of an individual often incites a great oiO- 
cry; his character is at once darkened, trampUd 
on, destroyed; but treat that person in the right 
way, and you will be astonuriied at what he was 
able and witUng to perform. 5. He who cannot 
listen, can perform nothing, that deserves the namt 
of wisdom and justice. 6. He had respectable 
talents and eonneetioru ; but vras formidable to the 
people, from his want of prineiple, and his readi- 
ness to iruekU to men in power. 7. Every vicioua 
act, weakens a right /ud^HMrK, and defiles the l^ 
Huse, and a ^umsand mixed emotions more, 
From evir^hanging views of good and 01^ 
Formed inmtitely various, «ex the mind 
With endless storms. 

For my past crimes— my forfeit l^e receive : 
No pity for my sufierings— here I crave, 
And only hope^^twraess— in the grave. 
For soon, the winter of the year. 
And ixge, life's winter, will appear; 
At this, thy lining bloo m m ust fade, 
As lhat—W\\\ strip the verdant shade. 
True love's the gift, that Ood has given, 
To man alone, beneath the heaven; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver Unk, the silken He, 
Which, EBAST to EBABT, and, unm to mxicd, 
In BODY, and in sotrL can bind. . 
Anecdote. S/on-is-laus, king of Poland, 
was driven from his dominion by Charles XII. 
of Sweden ; he took leAige in Paris, where he 
was supported at the expense of the court of 
France. Some person complained to the duke 
of Orleans, (then regent,) of the great experue 
of the exiled monarch, and wished that he 
should he desired to lettve. The duke noUy 
replied: *<Sir, France has ever been, and I 
trust ever will be, the reftige of imfortunate 
prineea; and I shall not permit it to be vto- 
latedf when so excellent a prince as the king 
of Poland cornea to claim it" 

The winds 
And rolling waves, die sun^s unwearied eonrsei 
The dement»—Bnd seasons, aU declare — 
For w h a t t he eternal Maker— has ordahied 
The powers of man; we/eel, within oursdoei. 
His energy divine. He tells the heart, 
He maont, he made iu»— to behold, and love. 
What HE beholds and loves, the okrbbal orb 
Of ^«— and being; to be «T«al— like hisn, 
Ben^eent, and active. Thus, the men. 
Whom nature's works can charm, with God himtsif 
Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions ; act upon kis plan» 
And form to A.ts— the relish of their souls. 
An honest soul — ^is like a ship at sea, 
That sleeps at amrAor— -upon the ocean's calmf 
But, when it rages, and the wind blows hs^ 
She cull her vray vdth skiU—iid maje$tif. 
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613. ExHOBTmo, or bmoouraoiho. it earnest 
perauasion, attended with confidence of sur.cess ; 
the voice has the softness of love, intermixed with 
the firmness of coorage ; the arms are sometimes 
•pread, with the hands open, as entreating ; occa- 
uonally the right hand is liAed up, and struck 
rapidly down, as enforcing what is said. lu a 
general, at the head his army, it requires a kind, 
complacent look, unless matters of offence have 
passed, as neglect of duty, ttc. 

But wherefore do you droop t Why look you sad % 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought : 
Let not the world— see/ear and sad diitrust. 
Govern the motive of a kinglf eye ; 
Bo stirring with the time; be Jlf»— withjlrw ; 
Tlireaten the threatener^ outface the brow 
Of bragging horror ; so, shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behavior from the greaty 
Grow freat by your example ; and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution ; 
Show boldness, and aspiring eonjtd'Metf. 
What ! shall they seek the lion in nis den^ 
Ajnd/rifht him there, and make him Iremtfe there f 
Oh, let it not be said I Forage^ and run, 
To meet displeasure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come so nigh. 

ft 14. Fainting — ^produces a sudden relaxation 
of all that holds the human frame together — every 
linew and ligament unstrung ; the color flies from 
the Vermillion cheek, the sparkling eye g^ws 
dim ; down ihe body drops, as helpless and sense- 
less as a mass of clay, to which it seems hasten- 
ing to resolve itself. 

And lo ! sad parmer of the genial care, 

Weary and faint—I drive my goats afar. 
Wearinsss— 

Can snore upon the /tnt, when rusty slothf 

Finds the downy piUow—hard. 

Anecdote. A poor priest came one day, 
to Louis XI. of France, when this monarch 
was at his devotions, in the church, and told 
him, the bailiffs were about to arrest him for 
a sum, he was unable to pay. The king or- 
dered him the money; saying — ^**you have 
chosen your time to address me very luckily. 
It is but just that I should show some com- 
passion to the distressedywhen. I have been en- 
treating God to.have compassion on mysey," 

ADDBBS8BD TO AN OFFICIS IN THE ARMT. 

Oh, that the muse might call, without offence, 
The gallant soldier back to his good sense. 
His temporal field so cautions not to lose ; 
8o careless quite of his eternal foes, 
fioldier! so tender of thy prince's fame. 
Why so profuse of a superior name t 
For the king's sake, the brunt of battles bear, 
But— for the King of king's sake— <lo not stemr. 
How many bright pilgh ! 

And splendent lamps shine in heaven's temple 
Day hath his golden sun, her moon the night, 

Her fix'd and wand'ring stars the axure sky; 
So fram'd all by their Creator's might, [die. 

Ti»t still they live and shine, and ne'er shall 
Tliere is a lust in man— no power can tame, 
Ofloudly publishing— his neighbor's shame / 
On eagle's wings— immortal scandals fly. 
Whilst virtuous actions are but iom— to die. 



Extremes. The sublime of nature is the 
sky, sun, moon, stars. && The profound of 
natiu«, is, gold, pearls, precious stones, and 
the treasures or the deep, which are inestima- 
ble as unknown. But all that lies between 
these, as com, flowers, firuits, animals, and 
things for the mere use of man, are of mean 
price, and so common, as not to be greatly 
esteemed by the curious; it being certain, 
that any thing of which we know the true use 
cannot be invaluable : which affords a solu- 
tion, why common sense hath either been to- 
tally despised, or held in small repute, by the 
greatest modem critics and authors. 

Tarieties. 1. The arts are divided into the 
usiiful, and the polite, the fine, and the elegant; 
some are for use, and others for pleasure ; Eloeu- 
tion is of a mixed nature, in which use and beautg 
are of nearly co-equal influence ; manner being 
as important as matter, or mors so. 2. Our gov- 
ernment, is a government of laws, not of men; 
but it will lose this character, if the laws furnish 
no remedy for the violation of vested rights. 3. 
Nature has given us two eyes and two ea*i, and 
but one tongue ; that we should see and hear more 
than we speak. 4. The weariness of study is re- 
moved by loving it, and valuing the results for 
their uses. 6. The three kingdoms of nature, 
are the Mineral, the Vegetable, and the Jlnimal: 
minerals are destitute of organitation and life; 
vegetables, or plants, are endowed with organiza- 
tion and life, but are de»ttlt(t« of voluntary Motioa 
and sense ; while a^itmols— possess them aU. 
As some lone miser, visiting his store, [it o'er. 
Bends o'er his treasures, and counts and recounts 
Hoards after hoards— liis rising raptures flU, 
Yet still— he sighs ; for hoards are wanting still :' 
Thus, to my breast, alternate passions rise. 
Pleased with each bliss, th't Heaven tons supplies; 
Tet oft a sigh prevails, and tears will &1I, 
To see the hoard of human bliss— so small. 
The flighty purpose— is never undertook. 
Unless the deed go with it ; from this moment, 
The firstlings of my heart, shall be 
The flrstlings of my head ; and even now, [done. 
To erown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 
It ie jealousy's peculiar nature. 
To swell smaU things to ^reat ; nay, out of nought 
To conjure much ; and then to lose its reason. 
Amid the hideous phantoms— it has found. 
If any here chance to behold himself, 
Let him not dare to challenge me of wrong; 
For, if he shame to have his follies known. 
First he should shame to act *em : my strict hand 
Was made to seize on vice, and with a gripe. 
Squeeze out the humor of such spongy souls. 
As lick up every idle vanity. 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark. 
When neither is attended; and, I think. 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be tboaglit 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season, saason'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
How vain all outward effort to supply 
The soul with joy l the noontide sun is dark, 
And music— discord, when the heart is low. 
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M9. FiiriAlHH-ftom severe or hard labor, 
gives a general languor to the body ; the counte- 
nance is dejected, the arms hang listless; the 
body, (if not sittinf^, or Ivlng along,) stoops as i 
old sge; tlie legs, if walking, drag heavily along, 
and seem, at every slej^ to bend umler the weight 
of the body; the voice is weak, and hardly arti- 
o«late enough to ba understood. 

I see a manHi life is a Udicmt one ; 
Pve larV myself and lor lioo nights, legslAef— 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be 9kkf 
Bot that my rasolwftOA helps me. Mil/brd^ 
When from the mowntei»-top Pisanio show-d thee, 
Thou wast within my hen. Ah me! I think 
FoundatioH»-'fiY the wretched, • sueh, 1 meanj 
Where they should be rdiweii. 

516. GaAvrrr,— seriousness, as when the mind 
is fixed, or deliberating on some importnnt subject. 
smooths the countenance, and gives it an air of 
aselaneholy; the eye-brows are lowered, the eyes 
OMSt downwards, and partially ckMed, or raised to 
heaven : the mouth shut, the lips composed, and 
•ometimes a little contracted : tne posmres of the 
bodv and limbs composed, and without much mo- 
tioa ; the speech, if any, sk>w and solemn, and the 
Toice without much variety. 

Fmthen! we once again are met in eouneU : 
CtNur^s approach hath aummoned us together, 
And RoMK— attends her/a<»— from our rosolces. 
How shall we treat tliis Md^ a»piring manf 
Success— «h'i; follows him, and backs his crimes : 
Phabsalia— gave him Rome. Eotpt'— has since 
Received his yoke., and the whole Nile is Cesar's. 
Wl^y should I mention Jwtba^t overthrow, 
Or Seipw^s death T JVumuiia*^ burning sands 
BtSB smoke with ftjoorf,*-~nis time we should dccTM 
What eowM to take ; our fi>a sttfronees on us, 
AnA entfiee us even J4fkia^t sultry deserts. [fix^d 
Fathers, promnmee your thou^ts; are they still 
To hold it outy waA/ght it to the fan. ^ 
Or, are your hearts subdued at length, and wrought^ 
By time and ill 5i«eeeM, to a submission ? Sempro- 
nioua s ps a lr. 

Anecdote. How to prize good Fortune, 
In the year preceding the French revolution, 
a gervant girl, in Paris, drew a prize offfteen 
hundred pounds* 8he immediately called on 
the parish prieatt and generously put two 
hundred louiad'or^ into his hands, ibr the 
relief of the most indigent and industrious 
poor in the district; accompanying the dona- 
ti(»i with this admirable and just ofrA^rvo/ion, 
*^ Fortune could only have heen kind to f»e, 
in order that I might he kind to others," 

Tme Illoqii«ii««y is good setue, deliver* 
ed in a natural and unaffected way, without 
Vm artificial ornament o( tropes and Jigures,. 
Our etnnm&n eloqumoe is usually a ehea^' 
upon the imdeiatanding; it deceives us with 
appearaneeSf instead of tkingSf and makes 
us think we see reaaon, whilst it is only tick- 
ling our sense. 
Essential howw most be in a ftiend, 

Not such as ovary bteaiifa fims to and fto; 
But bom within, is its own Judge and end, [kww. 

And daraa not sin, though enre that none should 
Where fliendship^s spoke, faoneetr *s uadeielood; 
For none oen be a ftiend thatis vol geeA 

27 s2 



Zi»eoiiJos* 1. We too often form hasty epmp 
torn, from extemeU appearances, assumed merely 
for deception, by the wo^ in «*«|>*s ck>thing. 9. 
While prosperity gilds your days, you may reckon 
many friends ; «but, if the clouds of adversity de- 
scend upon you, behold, they Jlee away. 3. Cow 
ards boast of tiieir fancied prowessy and assume 
an appearance of courage, which they do not jms- 
sess. 4. The life of the irus christian, is not one 
of melonMo^, and gloominess ; ibr he only resigns 
the pleasure of sm, to Sf^sy the pleasure of haU» 
ness. 6. The blessings of peace cannot be too 
highly prixody nor the horrors of war too earnestly 
d^preeatadi tmless the Jormtr is obtamedy and the 
totter— OMTlKf, by a sacrifice oiprtaidpU. 0. The 
eonfiMror is regarded with oios, and tlie leamtd 
man commands our sftaMi; but the good mano&ms 



Thy fps wii '- hnd sueh a melthig>lei») 

And spoke of iruA, so twenty well, 
They dfopp>d~like heaven^s serenest ifieiff, 

And all was WtgAmsM— where Ihey fell. 
Can golcf— gain flriendship t hnpudence of hope ! 
As well mere maiy— an angsl might beget; 
tove. and love sniy, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ,* nor Aops to find 
A friend^ hut who has fbtmd a friend in Ask 
AH — like the purchase ; fiw — the price will pay ,*; 
And Ais— makes JrieruU — such miradet below.. 

Honor umI ' Vtrtve. Honor is imstabJe,. 
and seldom the same; for she feeds- upon* 
opinion, and is as ftekle as her feod.. She- 
huilds a lofty structure on the saady fiMradiK 
tion of the esteem of those who are of' all he- 
ings the most subject to change) But virtue 
is uniform and fixed, because she looks for 
approbation only iVom Him, who is the same 
yesterday — ^to-day — ^and forever. Honor is 
the most capricious in her rewards. She feeds 
us with air, and often. ptiUs down our bouse, 
to build our monument. She is contracted 
in her views, inasmuch as her hopes are root- 
ed in earth, bounded by time, and terminated 
by death. Butwrtue is enlarged and infinite 
in her hopesj inasmuch as they extend be- 
yond present things, even to^temai; this is- 
their proper sfihere, and they will cease only 
in the realtty of deathless enjoyment In the- 
storms, and in the tempests of life, h<»ior is 
not to be depended on, because she herself 
partakes^ of Uie tumult; she also is buffeted 
by the wave, and home along by the whirk 
wind. But virtue is above the storm» and has 
ananchor sure and steadfhst, because it is cast 
into.HaaEVon. The noble Brutus worshiped: 
honor, aad'in his zeal mistook her for virtae^. 
In the day of trial he found her a shadow and 
a name. But no man can purchase his virtue 
too dear; for it is the only thing whose vtUtte 
must ever increase with the price it has cost 
us. Our integrity is never worth so much as 
when we have parted with our all to keep ik 
SimxKtu d es a re like sooga in Ises; 
They muoh deseribef tho' nothing fiees. 
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51T. Co!Wn)Kif<nE, CoimAos, Boabtwo—is 
hope elated, security of saccess in obtaining its 
object; and covraox is the contempt of any un- 
avoidable danger in the execution of what is re- 
solved upon : in both, the head and whole body 
are erected rather graceftilly, the" breast projec- 
ted, the countenance clear and open, the accents 
strong, round, full-niouthed, and not too rapid; 
the voice firm and even. Boastino,— e»v^er- 
ate$ these appearances by loudness, blustering 
and railing, what is appropriately called swag- 
gering; the eye-brows drawn down, the face 
red and bloated, mouth pouts, arms placed a- 
kimbo, foot stamped on the ground, large strides 
in walking, voice hollow, thundering, swelhng 
into bombast ; head often menacingly, riffht fists 
clenched, and sometknei brandished at ue per- 
son ti^atened. 



Base men, that use tbem, to so base ^eet : 
But inur stara— did govern Pnleut^ birth : 
His wmfo— are boneU; his oaShs—sxe oracles 
His Jboe— sincere ; his though to imma etdau : 
His le««— pure mas^ngen sent fipom his heart. 
His keart-'tLB far ftota fraud bb heaven from earth. 
618. Givnfo oB GKAWrofo,— when done with 
an unreserved good will, is accompanied with a 
benevolent aspect, and kind tone of voice : tlie 
right hand open, with the palm upward, extend- 
ing toward the person favored, as if pving 
What he asks; the head at the same time mclin- 

.Mg forward, as indicating a benevolent dispo- 

•-siiion and entire consent : all indicative of how 
heartily the favor is granted, and the benefac- 
tow joy in conferring it. 

OTVnfo A DAJjavoM nr maxuaos. 

.If. I have too eecerety punished )ou, 
i'«ur compensation makes amends ; for I 
Hsive (pven you here a ibxead of mine own l\fe, 

■OtAat for which I live, whom once again 
Ltcnder to thy hand ; all thy vexations 
W«re but ray trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. Here, afore heav*n, 
I ratify this my rich gift : Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me, that I boast her off; 
For thou wilt find she will outstrip all|»roM«, 
And make it haU behind her. 
Then— as my gifi—and thine own aequidtionf^ 
Worthily purchased— ftt*»— my DAuaHTSR. 

Impatlenee. In those evils which are al^ 
lotted to us by Providence, such as deformity, 
privation of the senses, or old age, it is al- 
ways to be Teraembeied, that impatience can 
have no present effect, but to deprive us of 
the oonsolations which our condition admits^ 
by driving away from us those by whose coa- 
versation or advice we might be amused or 
helped; and that, with regard to iliturity, it 
IS yet less to be justified, since, without les- 
sening the pain, it cuts off the hope of that 
reward, which He, by whom it is inflicted, 
will confer upon those who bear it weU. 

Anecdote. Clemeney, Alphonaua, Idxif; 
ot Naples and Sicily, so celebrated in history 
for his clemency, was once asked, why he 
was so favorable to all men ; even to thoH 
most notoriously wicked ? He replied, ** Be- 
cause good men are won hy JiMtiee ; the had, 
by clemency:* Some of his mlnistefs eom^- 
plained to him, on another occasion, of this 
clemency ; when he exclaimed, " Would you 



PRINCIPLES OP ELOCUTlOir. 

have lUm8 and tiserr to nde over you? 
Know you not that emetty-^a the attribute 
of wild beasU / clemency— that of man ? 

Vsu«Utics. 1. There is no i>erson so Ixt' 
tie, but the greatest may sometimes need his 
assistance : hence, we should all exercise 
clemency, when there is an opporiunUy, to- 
wards those in our power. This is illustra- 
ted by the ihble of the mouse and the lion: 
when the lion became entangled in the toils 
of the hunter, he was released by the mousey 
which gnawed asunder the cords of the net 
in consideration of having been spared his 
aivn life, by the royal beast, on a former oc- 
casion. 2. It is a universal principle— thai 
an essence cannot exist out of its form ,• nor 
be perceived out of its form; nor can the 
quality of a form be perceived, till the form 
Uself is an object of thought : hence, if an 
essence does not present itself in form, so 
that its fiarm can be seen in thought, it is ten 
tally impossible to know anything about, or 
be affected with, that essence. 3. The truths 
of religion, and the truths of science, are of 
different orders ; though sometimes blended, 
yet never actually co-founded: theology — ^is 
the sun, and science— the moon— io reflect 
its light and glory. 

Kly Motber. Alaa, how Utile do we ap- 
preciate a mother's tenderness while living / 
How heedless, are we, in youth, of all her 
anxieties and kindness! But when she is 
dead and gone; when the cares and coldness 
of the world come withering to our hearts; 
when we experience how hard it is to find 
true sympftthy, how few love us for ourselves, 
how few will btfriend us in our misfortunes; 
then it is, that we think of the mother we 
have lost 

The love ot praise, however conceal'd by art, 
Reigns— wore or less, and gJotos— in every heart: 
The proud-^Vo gain it, toils on toUs endure, 
The modest— shun it— but to make it sure. 

Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of f?i«rcy— thou hast done. 
Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the prisoner, 
The fatherless, ike friendless, and the wirfow, 
Who dotfy— own the bounty of thy hand, 
Shall cry to heaiven, and pull a blessing on thee. 
Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visits pays 
Where Fortune smiles } the wrelthed he forsakes! 
&oifi on his downy pinion8,>lM> firom gritf. 
In Nature there's no blemish, bat die mind ; 
None caoi be cali'd defornied, bat the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty ; b« the beanteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflourish'd by the doviL 
Can chance of seeing first, thy title prove ? 
And know'st thou not, no law is made for kweT 
Law is to things, w4>ich to ftee ehoioe relate ; 
Love ia not in Oar ehoiee, bat in <hit late : 
Laws are bat positivo ; love'a power, we see, 
Is NatoM^s sonetioii, and her first degrea. 
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630« G&ATi- 
TDDK— puts on an 
aspect full of com- 

{•lacency; (see 
x)ve ; ) if the ob- 
jectofit be a char- 
acter ^eaily su- 
perior, It express- 
es much submis- 
sion: the right 
band is open with 
(he fingers spread, 
and press-d upon 
the breast just o- 
ver the heart, ex- 
presses, very ap- 
propriately, a sin- , 
cere and hearty sensibility of obligation. The 
ebgraving represents the deq^felt emotions of a 
noble miwL 

O great Sciolto ! O my mm than/a<&<r/ 

Let me not l»ee, but at thy very tiaiM^ 

VLf eager htatl springs np, and le^s with^Dtr. 

When I foi^t the vast, vast debt I owe thee, 

(F0fs«^— but His impossHbiU^ then let me 

Forget the um and prwtiege of reason — 

Be banished from the commerce of mankind^ 

To wander in the daert^ among brates, 

To bear the various fury of the swsons. 

The muinight cold, and the noontide scorching Am<, 

To be the seomr— of earth, and eurse of henven. 

591. A man is never the less an artisty for 
not having his fools about him ; or a musieiany 
because he wants tdn fiddle : nor is he the less 
brave, because his hands are bound, or the 
worse jn(o#, for being upon dry ground. If I 
only have UfiU to be gratefiil, I am so. As 
gratitude is a necessary, and a glorious, so 
ako is it an obvious, a cheap, and an easy vir- 
tue: so obvious, that wherever there is Ijfe, 
there is place for it : so cheap, that the covetous 
man may be gratified without expense : and 
so easy, that the sluggard may be so likewise 
without Utitor, 

To the generous mind, 
Hie heaviest debt— is that of griUitude, 
When tis not in our power to repay it. 
Tit the Creator's primary great law, 
That links the ehain of beings to each other, 
Joining the gTflottr to the {euer nature. 

When grartiftwfe— o'erflows the swelling heart, 
And breathes in firee and nncormpted praise 
For ben^ received, propitious heaven 
Taktis such acknowledgments as fragrant tn«€m«, 
And doiMes all its blessings, 

AAeedotc. The bill of indictmeni, pre- 
ferred against John Bunyan, author of Pil- 
grim's .Progress, &c, was as follows : "John 
Bunyan hath devUisMy and perniciously ab- 
stained from coming to church, to hear divine 
service, and is a common upholder of several 
unlawful meetings and conventicles, to the 
diaturhance and distraction of the good sub- 
jects of this kingdom, contrary to tlie laws of 
our sovereign lord the king," &C., was con- 
victed, and imprisoned twelve years and six 



And too fi»d of the rifM, to poime tlM cqMtKml. 



Vie-wfl of Truth. We see truths through 
the medium of our own minds, as we see objects 
around us tliro' the atmosphere; and, of course, 
we see them not as they are in themsdves, but as 
they are modified by the quality of the nudium 
thro' which we view them; and, as the minds of 
aU are different^ we must all have difierent views 
of any particular truth; which is the reason, that 
differences of opinion exist, and always will exist: 
hence, it is no aqrument against truth, that men 
have different views of it ; and because" they must 
have different views, it is no reason why they 
should fuarrel about their opinions ; for good uses, 
and not matters of opinion, are the foucA-stone of 
feUowship. Thus it is, that the dU of religion re- 
lates to Itfe, and the life of religion is to do good, 
from a love of doing good. While we agree, and 
are united in doing good, we should not fight 
among ourselves, abput mere matters of opinion;^ 
still, vre must not be indifferent about them ; for 
truth is necessary to give firnn to goodness; and 
every good person will naturally desire to kwrw 
the truth, that he may regulate his conduct by it ; 
and thus, acquire the greatest and highest degru of 
goodness. 

Varieties. 1. The young — are slaves to 
novelty ; the old — to custom, 2. The volume 
of nature, is the book of knoivledge, and he 
becomes the wisest, who makes the best se^ 
lections, and uses them properly. The great- 
estyWcnd of truth— is time ,- her greatest enC' 
my--pr^'udice ; and her constant companion 
is humility* 4. The best means of establish-^ 
ing a high reputation is — to speak well, and 
act better, 6. Be studious, and you will be 
learned; be industrious andfirugal, and you 
will be rich; be sober and temperate, and you 
will be healthy ; be virtuous, and you will be 
happy. 6. He, who governs his possums, 
does more than he, who commands armies* 
Socrates, being one day oflfended with his ser- 
vant, said, " I would beat you, if I were not 
angry, 7. The best mode of gaining a high 
reputation, is — ^to be — what you appear to be. 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half eonceaPd, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes, 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold ; 
Ho>?ir blessings brighten— &s they take their Jlight! 

Jkep—BS the murmurs of the falling/oorf* ; 

Sweets—as the warbles of the vocal woods: 

The lisl'ning passions hear, and sink, and ri*e. 

As the rich harmony, or sweUs, or dits ! 

Tlie pulse of avarice— forgOs to move ; 

A purer rapture— fills the breast of love; 

DewXton— lifts to heav'n a hoUer eye, 

And bleeding pity — heaves a sqfUr sigh. 
I, solitary, court 
The inspiring breeze, and meditate upon the book 
Of nature, ever open; aiming thence, 
Warm from the heart, to learn the moral song. 
A dark, coid caim, which nothing novr can break. 
Or VKOrm, or brighten ;—likB that Syrian Jake, 
Upon wbnae surbce, mom and tummer shed 
IlKir MnttM in vain; foraU bnteath is diadi 
jmietaaU-ftwtMtuTfaineii! 
SUB-M th« bitatblea in(enMl--between the/kuA and thunder. 
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699. Toad n, Panion properly, we must 
never attempt it, until the imasinaHon has 
conceived clearly and distinctly, a strong and 
vivid idea of it, and we feel its influence in our 
inmost soul ; then, the/orm, or image o( that 
idea, wiU be impressed on the appropriate 
muscles of the face, and communicate, in- 
stantly, the same impressions to the muscles 
of the body / which, whether braced, or re- 
Uueed, (the idea heing either adioe or panive,) 
by impelling, or retarding the flow of the 
affection, will transmit their own sensation to 
the voice, and rightly dispose the proper ges- 
ture, 

OOVaAOB, DnTSAOTIOir. 

A generous /«v, the vet'r«n hardy gleanings 
Of many a baplets flgfat, wUh 
Heroic Are, inspirittd eacb other, 
Resolved on death ; disdaining to survive 
Their dearest country. '• If we /«H," I cried, 
**Let as not eam«/y fall, like passive eovarda; 
JVb ; let OS /t««, or let us die like hen ; 
Gome en, my friends, to Alfred we will cut 
Our glorious way ; or, as we nobly perish. 
Will offer, to the genius of our country. 
Whole hecatombs of Danes." 
As if one soul had moved them alt. 
Around their heads, they flashe<1 [Danes ! 

Their flaming /afeAion*— -** Lead us to those 
Oar eountryl Vbnobahcb !*' was the gen'ra) cry ! 

593. PAssioirs. 1. The passions and desires, 
like the two twists of a rope, mutually mix 
one with the o/Acr, and twine inextricably 
round the heart; producing good, if rnodC" 
rately indulged ; but certain destruction, if 
snfifered to become inordinate. 2. Passion — 
is the great mover and spring of the soul : 
when men's passions tLTestrongest,ihey may 
have great and noble effects; but they are 
then also, apt to lead to the greatest evUs, 

Anecdote. Pungent Preaching, An old 
man being asked his opinion of a certain ser- 
mon, replied, ** I liked it very well, except 
that there was no pinch to it I always like 
to have a pinch to every sermon." 
Want is a bitter and a hatefiil good, 
Because its virtues are not understood. 
Yet many things, Impossible to thought, 
Have been, by need, to fbll perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thence. 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence ; 
Prudence at once, and fortitude it gives. 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives ; 
For even that indigence which brings me low. 
Makes me myself, and him above, to know; 
A good which none would challenge, few would 
A fair possession, which mankind refuse, [choose. 
If we from wealth to poverty deseend, 
Want gives to know the flatterer from the fh-iend. 
The darts of love, like lightning, wound whhin. 
And, tho' they pierce it, never hurt the skin ; 
They leave no marks behind them where they fly» 
Tbo' thro' the tend'rast part of all, the eye. 
Darkness— tlie curtain drops on t^e^e dull scene. 



liaeonles. 1 . Wben we behold a fuU grows 
men, in the perfeetion of vigor and keaHk, and 
the splendor of reason and inidiigenee, and are 
informed that **God created «m» in his 9«» 
image, after his own Ukeness ;" we are attracted 
with tenfold interest to the examination of the 
object, that is placed before us, and the structure 
of his mind and body, and the succinct develop^ 
ments of the parts and proportions of each. 2. A 
vorUngman without tools, tho' he has tbo best 
designs and most perfect practical skilly can do 
nothing ustful ; without skill, his design could 
do nothing with the best of tools ; and without 
design, his skill and tools would be' both inopera- 
tive : thus again, three distinct essentials are 
seen to be necessary in soery thing. 
Merey I I know it not,— for I am miserable ; 
Pll give thee misery, for here she dwells. 
This is her hotne, where the sun never dawns, 
The bird of MicAt*-Bitt screaming o'er the roof; 
Orim spsetfflr— sweep along the horrid gloom t 
And naught is lieaid, but wailing and lamemtimg, 
HarkI something eradk«abovel Yiskakasl UttoUtn! 
And the nodding mfo fhlls to crush us ! ' 
'Tis faUsn I tiaheret I felt it on my ftrwtm / 
A waving flood— of Uuisbjliv swells o'er sse! 
And now, 'tis out ; and I am drowned in bUoi t 
Ha ! what aH thou ? thou horrid, headleos inakl 
It is my Haetings ;— «ee ! he wafts me on; 
Away I I go : \fiyi I follow thee t 

Varieties. 1. Can actions be really good» 
unless they proceed fh>m good mottoes^ %• 
By doubting, we are led to thmk ; or, oonndst 
whether it be so, and to collect reaiona, and 
thereby to bring that truth rationally into our 
minds. 3. The effiscts of musto— are pro* 
duced directly upon the affections, toithout 
the interyention of thought. 4. What shall 
we do, to obtain Justice, when we are ir^'u^ 
ed? Seek recompense at law, ifaialL 6. 
Suppose a person insults us in such a ma»> 
ner, that the law cannot give us redress f 
Then forgive him. 6. In the Lord, are infi- 
nite love, infinite wisdom, and infinite poufer 
or ati/AoH/y,— which three essential ottH- 
&t//e9--constitute the only God of heawen 
and earth. 7. The New Testament was di- 
vided into verses, in 1651, by Robert Stevens, 
for the convenience of reference to a Coneor- 
dance f and the Old Testament is supposed 
to have been divided into verses, about the 
same /im«/ those liioMons, of course, are of 
no authority f nor vnihe punctuations. 

All live by seeming. 
The beggar begs with it, the gay courtier 
Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seemlag: 
The clergy scorn It not, and the bold soldier 
wm eke with it his servlee. All admit it. 
All practice it ; and he, who la content 
With showing what he fts, shall have small credit 
In eburch, or camp, or state. 8o wags the worid. 

What is this world 1 Thy school, O misery ! 

Our only lesson, ls>-to learn to etifer ; 

And be who knows not that, was born for nothheg. 
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6i84. DaSPAix. Shakspeare hat most ezqui- 
«itely depicted this pasaion, where he has drawn 
eardiaal Beauibit, after a most ungodly Ufe, dying 
in despair, and terrified with the murder of duke 
Humphrey, to which he was accessory. The first 
example is Despair, the second, Despair and Re- 
morse. 

If thou be^st Deaths FU give thee £ngland*s trtoiura. 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me Kve, and feel no pain. 
Bring^ me to my trial, when you wiB; 
Died he not in his beef f where sho%iU he die T 
Can I make men Mw, whether they witt or ho f 
Oh ! torfursme no mofv; I wiU confess. 
AUee again? then thow me where he is; 
ril give a thousand pounds to look upon him. 
He hath no <y»,— 4hft dtisl— hath bUndtd them ; 
Comb down his hair; look ! look! it stands ifiMt^ 
Like itms-twigs— to catch my winged mnd; 
Give me some drink, and bid the apothecary 
Bring in the strong jwison, that I bought of him. 
Henceforth— let no man— trust ihejint/ai$9 step 
ToguilL IthangsuponaiwieefiraM, 
WbuDse deep descent^ in fast perdition ends. 
How^r— am I plunged down, beyond all Aoughtj 
Which I this evening framed ! 
Consummate horror.' guilt — ^beyond a name! 
Dare not my loul repent. In (ftee, repentance 
Were second guilt, and 'twere blaspheming heaven 
To hope for mercy. My pain can only cease 
When emit want power to jmnifA. Ha! thedaton.' 
Bise, never mofs, O ! eun ! let mfgjht prevail. 
Eternal darfoMSf— close the toorUPs wide scene : 
And hide me— from myself. 




536. Gbist is disappointment, devoid of hope ; 
but muscles braced instantly, imply hone strongly, 
and a spirited vivacity in the eye, is the effect of^ 
pleasure and elevati(m. They are inconsistent 
with a passion that depresses, which grief mani- 
festly does; because depression slackens the 
nerves, and unbraced nerves deject the looks and 
air, necessariW' ; therefore, a relaxed mien, and 
languid eye, form the truest picture of natural 
Borrow. The smaller engraving represents vacant 
grief, and the other deep silent grief, 
m go, and, in the anguish of my heartj 
Weep ol'er my child^f he muit die, my lifo 
Is wrapt in his ; and shall not long survive; 
rris for his sake, that I have suffered life. 
Groaned in captivity, and outlived Hector, 
Yes, ray As-<y-a-nax ! we will go together; 
TooxTHKR— to the realms— of ntfffc*— well go. 

Anecdote. Lesson from a Spider. King 
Robert Bruce, the restorer ot the Scottish 
monarchy, being out one day reoonnoitering 
the army, lay alone in a bctm. In the momr 
ing, still reclining on his pillow of straw, he 



saw a spider dimbing up one of the rtfflefi8i 
the in'sect/e/Z, but immediatdy^made a second 
attempt to ascend ; and the hero saw, with 
tegtet, the spider fiill the second time ; it then 
inade a third unsuccessfbl attempt With 
miich interest and concern the monarch saw 
the spider baffled in ite aim twelve times f 
bnt the thxrteeiiih easay was suceestfuls 
when thp1dnc;,'stahing up, exclaimed, " This 
despicable insect has tnght me perseverance: 
I will follbw its eoB^nqfle. Ha-ve J not been 
twelve times defi»ited by the enemy's supe- 
rior force 1 On one fight more hangs the in- 
dependence of my country.''^ In a few days, 
his anticipations were re^Uizedf by the glori- 
ooB victory at the battle •f Bannockbom, and 
the defeat of Edward the Second. 

Varieties. 1. The bee—iesia on natural 
flowers, never on painted ones, however in- 
imitably the color may be laid on ; apply this 
to all things. 2. The rapidity with whidi 
the body may travel by steamy is indicative of 
the progress which the mind is about to m&ke; 
and improvements in machinery — ^represent 
those which are developing in the art of teaeti- 
ing, 3. Equal and exact justice to altf of 
whatever state, or persuasinn, religious and 
politiecU. 4. What is matter? and what are 
its essential properties, and what its primeval 
form? 6* How much more do we know of 
the nature of matter, than we do of the essen> 
tial properties of spirit ? 6. What is the ori- 
gin of the earth, and in what form did it 
originally exist, — ^in a gaseous, or igneout 
form ? 7. Everything that exists, is designed 
to aid in developing and perfecting both body 
and mind : the universe is our school-house. 

DESPAIR oaket a dmpieMe fignra, and deaeeada from a nean 
original. Tii tlwoApriag of /ear, of lazbufy and inqxUitnetf 
it aiipua a defect of tpirU aad naoluMon, tDd oftentinMa of Aon- 
nfytoo. / wouM not dopair, onlen I aaw ay miafiortiuie raoccd- 
ed iDtbebookof /a<e,aiid«^neiiaiidMa^l^*Moe<rily. 

I am not mad ; this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance; I was Goffrey^s wife; 

Young Anhur—\fi my «)n,— and he is lost. 

I am not mad ; I would to heaven I were; 

For then, 'tis like I should /offer myself. 

Oh, if I eouldy what gritf-^l should forget ! 

Preach some phOosophy--^ make me mad, 

And, cardinal, thou shah bo canonized ; 

For being not mad, but unsible of grief. 

My reasonable part produces reetson^ 

That I may be ddivered of these woes, 

And teaches me to ««, or hang myself; 

If I were mad, I should forget my son, 

Or madhr think a bale of m^ were he. 

I an* notmad; too well I feel 

The difihsod plague of e^eh cdUmity. . 

Make thy demand on those, who oum thy power; 

Know, I am still bejrond thee ; and \hol* fortune 

Has stripped me of this train, this pomp of greatnesi, 

This outside d( a king, yet still— oiy soul 

Fixed high, and on hersf^ ahne dependent, 

Is ever/fee and royal; and even n<rt». 

As at the head oC battle, does dffy thee. 
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696. JsALOVflT it 
doubtful anger, strugw 
gling against faith and 
pity; it is a tenderness 
resisted by resentment 
of suspected injury; 
^ nerves braced strong, 
imply detennination or 
revenge and punishment 
while, at the same time, 
a soft passive hesitation 
in the eye, confesses a 
reluctance at the heart, 
to part with, or efface a 
gentle and indulged idea. 
Again, it is rage at a con- 
eluded infidelity ; and 
then, the eye receives and flashes out sparklings of 
inflamed ideaff, while the muscles, contracting the 
will*s violence, from a repressive disposition of 
the heart, grow slack, and lose their spring, and 
so disarm and modify the enraged indignation. 
Now from this unsettled wavering in the balance 
of the purpose, when the heart and judgment 
wei^ each other, and both scales alternateljr 
preponderate, is induced a glowing picture of 
Jealousy. 

Oh ! what dom-ned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who doatSj yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly /oves/ 
Ojeahusy ! thou bane of social joy ! 
Oh ! she's a monster, made of eontradietions ! 
Let truth, in all her native charms appear, 
And with the voice of harmony itself 
Plead the just cause of innocence truduc'd ; 
Deq^as the adder, blitui as upstart greatness, 
She sees, nor hears. And yet, let slander whisper, 
Rumor has fewer tongues than she has ears ; 
And Argus^ hundrd eyes are dim and slow. 
To pieicingjealousy^s. 

537. Thx FRmxs. Men, instead of applying 
the salutary medicines of philosophy and religion 
to abate the rage, and recover the temper of tneir 
vitiated imaginauons, cherish the disense in their 
bosoms, until their increasing appetites, like the 
hounds of ActSBon, tear into pieces the soul they 
were intended to enliven and protect 

Jealousy— M like 
A polish'd glass, held to the lips, when U/e's indoubt: 
If there be breadth, 'twill catch the damp and show it. 
Jealous rage — is but a hasty fiarru. 
That blazes out, when lome yxxifiercdy bums. 
It is jealousy's peculiar ruoure. 
To swell snuM things vo great; nay, out of nought, 
To conjure much, and then to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phemtoms it has formed. 
Where love reigns, disturbing >eaZoufy 
Doth call himself a|fef<um'4 serUind; 
Gives false alarms, snggesteth mutiny, 
And, in a peao^ul hour, doth cry, kiU, kill ; 
Distempering gentle love with his desire, 
As air and water do abate the^re. 

How blest am I 
In my just censure ! in my true opinion ! — 
Alack for lesser knowledge !— bow accurs'd 
In being so bless'd ! Theje may be in the cup 
A spider steep'd, and one may drink, depart. 
And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 
Is not infected ; but if one present 
The abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his sides. 
With violent hefts<— I have drunk, and seen the 
spider!* 



Aneedot*. Lord Oadahy, over (he en- 
trance of a beautiful grotto, had caused thii 
inscription to be placed, — ** Let nothing en- 
ter here but what is goori." Dr. Reniuijihe 
maater of the temple, who was walking over 
the ground, with much point asked — " Then 
where does your lordship enter!'* 

BTexytlking UaeAil. The mineral, ve- 
getable, and animal kingdoms, are designed 
for the nourishment, clothing, habitation, re- 
creation, delight, protection and preservattoo 
of the human race; abtise does not take 
away use, any more than ihefalsificaiion of 
truth destroys the truth ; except, with those 
who do it. Everything which is an object of 
the senses, is designed to aid in developing 
the most external fliculties of man; and 
what is of an economical and civil nature, 
and what is imbibed from parents, teachers, 
and others, and also from books, and reflec' 
iions upon them all, is useAil for perfecting 
the rational faculties of the mind: and aU 
divine truths are designed to perfect the ho* 
man mind, and prepare it for receiving a 
spiritual principle from the Lordy our Crco- 
tor and Redeemer. 

Varieties. I. A Jit Pair. A Dandy is a 
thing, in pantaloons, with a body and two 
arms, head without brains, tight boots, a cane, 
and white handkerchief, two broaches and a 
rhig on his little fingCTf A Coquette is a 
young lady, with more beauty than sense, 
more accomplishments than learning, more 
charms of person than graces of mind, 
more admirers ihsxi friends, and more fools 
than wise men for her attendants. 2. The 
sunshine of prosperity — ^has attractions for 
all, who love to bask in its ir{fluence, hoping 
to share in its pleasures. 3. The verdant 
lawn, the shady grove, the variegated land' 
scape, the beautiful ocean and the starry^ 
mament are contemplated with pleasure, by 
every one, who has a souL 4. A man should 
not be ashamed to own, that he has been in 
the wrong ; which is only saying, in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 6. The love of truth and good- 
ness, is the best passion we can indulge. 6. 
A woman^s Ufe, is the history of the affee 
tions ; the heart is her world ; it is thert^ 
her ambition strives for empire, and theriP 
she seeks for untold treasures. 7. The be^ 
and noblest conquest, is that of reason over 
oxu passions, and follies. 

Those you makefriaids. 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your./br<Mn«, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to sink ye. 

Oh jealousy! 
Lovers eclipse ! thou art in thy disease 
A vnld, mad patient, wondrous hard to plstm. 
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I a graye, itaMdy look, 

'^Rrith deep attention, the countenance altogether 
clear from any appearance, eitlier of disgust, or 
fwoar : the pronunciation slow, distinct, and em- 
phatlcal, accompanied with little action, and that 
■wery grave. 

JUDOINO ACCOBDCIO TO SmCX I>AW. 

If you T^f%a€—\a wed IMmttnM*-^ 

Either must you die the dnlk^ or o^'uri, 

Wwecffty the «ocm% of nun. 

Therefore, fair HermtOj quation your <tetr«S| 

Know of your yowt*, examine well your Mood, 

IVhether, not yidding to your /alW« choice, 

Yon can endure the livery of a wuni 

For aye— to be in a shady doisftr mew'dj 

Chaunting faint hymru to the eoldJruiiUss moaiu 

Take time to paust, and, by the next new moon, 

(The seaiing day betwixt my Une and nw, 

For everlasting bond offeUotPshipy) 

Upon lAol day, either prepare to cfic, 

For disobedience to your/alA«r*5 toiS, 

Or etw— to wed Dmulnusj as he vfouldy 

Or on i>tdna*5 altar to protest — 

For age—austerUif — and single Ufe. 

BIlaeallaBcoiu. 1. In opening a cause, 
give a general view of the grounds on which 
the charge is made, and of the extent, magni- 
tude, tendency, and effect of the crime al- 
ledged. 2. There is aome consolation for dull 
authors, that the confectioner may put good 
into their books^if they fliil to do it themselves. 
3. Uncle Toby's oath : ** The accusmg spirit, 
which flew up to heaven's chancery, with the 
oath, blushed — as he gave it in ; and the re- 
cording angel — dropped a tear upon it, and 
blotted it out forever. 4. Would not many 
persons be very much surprised, if their ideas 
of heavenly joys, should be exhibited here- 
after, to show them fheir falsity ? 5. Beauty 
is given, to remind us, that the soul should be 
kept as ftiir and perfect in its proportions, as 
the temple in which it dweUs; the spirit of 
beauty flows in, only where these proportions 
are harmonious. 6. Can any one be a lover 
of truth, and a searcher after it, and yet turn 
his back on it, when presented, and call for 
miracles? 7. The aphorism, " JTnour thy- 
8e(fi* is soon spoken, but one is a long time 
in obeying it; Graeian — was placed among 
the seven wise men of Greece, for havmg 
been the author of the maxim ; but never , re- 
plied the sage, was any one placed there for 
having performed it 
Who painted Jostice Mtn^, did not declare 
What magistrates shtmU be, but what they ate : 
Not so much, 'cause they rieh and |>oof should weigh 
In their just scales alike ; but, because they, 
Now blind with Mbes^ are grown so weak otsigkti 
Tltey^ sooner /ee< a cause, than see it right 

Jttstiee^ painted Uind, 
Infers, his ministen are obliged to hear 
The cause ; and trutk^ ihe judge, determine of it; 
And not sway*d or hy favor, or t^ffeetion, 
By a false t^oss, or corrected eommeni, aker 
The true mfent and letter of the law. 

Mai^s rich with litde, were hiBjudgment true. 



Anaedote. In the early period of the 
French revolution, when the throne and the 
altair had been overturned, % Benedictine 
monastery was entered, by a devastating band, 
its inmates treated with wanton and unpro- 
voked cruelty, and the work of demoHiion 
and plunder going on, — ^when a large body 
of the inhabUants rallied, drove the spoilers 
away, but secured the ringleaders, whom they 
would have severely punished, had not the 
abbot, who had received the ujorst indignities 
from these very leaders, ruahed forward to 
protect them. ** I thank you, my children," 
said he, ^ for your seasonable interference; 
let us, however, show the superiority of relir 
gion, by displaying our clemency, and sufEbr- 
ing them to depart" The ruffians were over* 
powered by the abbot's humanity, feU at his 
feet, entreated his benediction and/orgtoenets. 

But yonder— comes the powerful king of day, 
Rcgoioing in the east. The Idss'ning doud, 
The kindling axun, and the mountain's brow, 
IIlumM with fluid gold, his near approeuh 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bri|^t earth, and coh>r'd air, 
He looks— in boundless meijesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that, burnish'd, plays 
On roeks, and hills, and towhs, and wand'zing 
High gleaming from afar, [streams, 

Varlctlaa. 1. Should we be governed by 
ont feelings, or hy oar judgment? 2, Earths, 
waters, and atmospheres — are the three ge- 
neral elements, of which all natural things 
are made. 3. The human body is composed 
of all the essential things which are in the 
world of nature, 4. The three periods of our 
development are-^tn/ancy, including the fiiak 
seven years; childhood — ^the second seven, 
and youth — ^the third seven; the close of 
which, — ^18 the beginning of manhood, 6» 
Adolescence^^ that state, when man begins 
to think, and aet-^fot himself, and not from 
the instruetion, and direction of others. 6« 
The cerebellum, and consequently, the eo- 
luntary principle of the mind, never sleeps s 
but the cerebrum, and of course, the reastm* 
ing feculty — does. 7. Beware of the errone- 
ous opinion, that you must be remarkably 
original f and that to speak, and uirite, un* 
like anybody else, is a great merit. 

Ill certain, greatness, once fhllen out with/ortufM, 
Must fhll out with men loo : what the declin'd it, 
He shall as soon recul— in the eyes of others, 
As/«bI— in his own fall: for men, like butterfHet, 
Show not their mtoly wings, but to the j 



He stood up 
Firm In his better strength, and like a tree 
Rooted in Ldwrum, his frame beta not 
Hia thin, white Aatrv— had yielded to the wind, 
And left bis brow uncovered f and his/ocs, 
Impressed with the stem majesty of gritf, 
Nerved to a solemn cfwfy, now stood forth 
Like a rent rode, submissive, yet sutHm». 
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ffSS* MoBSCTT— it a dMUenM of ovrMlvee, 
mocompftnied with dalicacy in oar mdm of what- 
•▼er ia mean, indirect, or dishonorable, or a fear 
of doing these thinp, or of having them imputed 
to as. Bubmission is an hamble sense of our 
Inferiority, and a quiet surrender of our power 
to a superior. Itfodesty bends the body forward s 
has a placid, downcast countenance, bends the 
•yes to the breast, if not to the feet, of the su- 
perior charac ter ; the voiee is low, the tone sub* 
missive, and the words few. Submission adds 
to them a lower bending of the head, and a 
spreading out of the arras and hands, down- 
wards towards tlia person submitted to. 

Now, good my lord. 

Let there be some mor§ test of my metal, 

Before so nobUt and so great a figure, 

Be ttamptd upon it. 

Onobhairl 
Tour ever kindnesss doth wring tean from me ; 
I do embrace your offer, and ditpose, 
From henceforth, of poor Claudia. 
As lamps burn silent with anconscioas light. 
So modest ease in beaaty shines more bright t 
Vnaiming charms, with edge resistless foil. 
And she who means no mischief, does it all. 

S34« PaiDx. When our esteem of oarselrea, 
or opinion of our own rank or merit is so high, 
ts to lessen the regard due to the rank and 
merit of others, it is called pride : when it sup- 
poses others below our regard, it is contempt, 
icorn, or disdain. Fride assumes a lofty look, 
bordering on the look and aspect of anger. The 
eves full and open, but with the 6ye-brow con- 
siderably drawn down, the mouth pouting out. 
but mostly shut, and the lips contracted: the 
words walk out and strut, and are uttered with 
a slow, stiff, bombastic affectation of importance; 
the hands sometimes rest on the hips, with the 
•Ibowa brought forward in the position called 
a-kimbo ; the feet at a distance from each other, 
and the steps long and stately. Obstinacy — 
adds to the aspect of pride. 

Worcester ! get thee gene ; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye : 
O sir, your presence is too beld and peremptory. 
And fiiajwey^might nerer yet endure 
The moody frontier, of a eervanVs brow ; 
Ton have good leave to leave as ; when we weed 
Tour use and counsel, we sliall and for yon. 
IMd'st thou not think, saM vengeance mast await 
The wretch that with his crimes all freeh aboat 
Rashes, irreverent, unprepared, uncalled, [him. 
Into his Maker*8 presence, throwing back. 
With insolent disdain, hhi choicest gifts f 

AAeedote. One of the emperors of China 
met a procession, conducting some maUfac 
tors to punishment On being informed of 
the facts, he bunt into tears ; when one of 
his eouriiers endeavored to comfort him, say- 
ing, " In a commonwealth, there must be 
punishment; it c&nnot he avoidetL as man- 
kind now are." His majesty replied, " I weep 
not, to see those men prisoners, nor to see 
tfaem chastised; I know the good must be 
protected from the bc^/ but I weep, Iwcause 
mv tune is not so happy as that of old was,, 
when the virtues of the princes were such, 
that they served as a bridle to the people, and 
their example was sufficient to restrain a 
whole kingdomJ'* 

To recount Almighty works. 

What words, or tongue, of seraph— cnn suffice f 



PmmlalftiiaMftte* Ther« are dreadAiI pm- 
ishments enacted against thieves; but it were 
much better to make such good preeieions, by 
which every man might be put in a method how 
to Uve, and so be preserved from the fotal neeea- 
sity of stealing, and of being tsi|>rM0iieii, or dying 
for it. 

Varieties* 1. 8ome politicians consider 
honesty excellent in theory, — and policy safe 
in practice ; thus admitting the absurd meory, 
that principles entirely folse, and corrupt m 
the aostract, are more salutary in their prac- 
tical manifostati<m, than principles essentially 
^ood and true. 2. In public and private life, 
m the learned and unlearned professions, in 
scenes of business, and in the domestic circle, 
the masterpiece of man is decision of character. 
3. The moral sense of the people, is the sheet- 
anchor, which alone can bold the Tessel (k 
state, amidst the storms that agitate the world. 
4 True religion has nothing to fear, but much 
to hope, from the progress of scientific truths. 
5. A writer or speaker should aim so to 
please, as to do his hearers and readers the 
greatest amount of good. 6. It is not the 
part of a lover of truth, either to cavil or re- 
ject, without due examination. 7. lU man- 
ners are evidence of low breeding. 

As turns a flock of geese, and, on the green. 
Poke out their foolish necks in awkward spleen, 
(Ridiculous in rage !) to hiss, not bite. 
So war their quills, when sons of Dullness write. 

Clear as the glass, his spotless fame. 

And lasting diamond writes his name. 
All jealousy 
Must still be strangled in its birth : or time 
Will soon conspire to make it strong enough 
To overcome the truth. 
When satire flies abroad on falsehood's wing. 
Short is her life, and impotent her sting ; 
But, when to truth allied, the wound she gives 
Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives. 

Every man in this age has not a soul 
Of crystal, for all men to read their actions [der, 
Thro* : men's hearts and foees are so for asun* 
That they hold no intelligence. 

Something heavy on my spirit. 
Too dull for wakefolness,too quick for slumber. 
Sits on me as a cloud along the sky, 
Which will not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 
Descend in rain and end, but spreads itself 
'Twixt earth and heaven, like envy between 
And man, an everlasting mist. [man 

SONNET. 
LOCB Kn enfnachbod bird, that wildly ipriiigi, 

With a keen sparkle in his giancinf eye, 

And a dttottg eflbrt in his qaiverinf wings, 

Up to the tdue ranlt of the happy sky,— 

So ny enamor'd heart, so long thine own. 

At length flrom Love^ imprisonment set free. 
Goes forth into the open world alone, 

Ohd and exulting in its liberty : 
But like that helpless bird <ennflnM eo long, 

Hit weary wings hate lost all power to nsr,) 
Who soon iMfgeti to trill his Joyous soog, 

And feebly fluttering, sinks to earth onee more— 
So, from its former bonds released In vain. 
My heart still feels the weight of that remenbeiM ctek. 
Whole years of joy gl do unpercelved away. 
While sorrow coilnts the minutes as they pass. 
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S3S« rR'Xinsnro is ezpiessed by benevolent 
Iroks, a sofi but earnest Yoice, and sometimes by 
inclining the head, or nod of consent ; the hands 
open with palm upward, toward the person to 
whom the promise is made : sineerity in promising 
is ezpress'd by laying the hand gently on the 
heart 

Fll deliver off, 

And promise you calm seas^ auspicious gaUnj 

And sail, so expeditious^ it shall catch 

Your royal fleet far off. 

I will be true to thee, prwm» thee ever, 

The sad companion of this faithful breast; 

While life^ and thought remain. 

Where'er I go^ my soul shall stay with thee ; 

Tis but my shadow^ that I take away. 

536* Reftjsino, — when accompanied with 
displeasure, is done neariy the same way as dis- 
missing with displeasure : without it — it is done 
with a visible reluctance, that occasions the bring- 
ing out the words slowly, with such a shake of 
the head, and shrug, as is natural on hearing 
something that gives us a screw of the shoulders, 
and hesitation in the speech, as implies perplexity 
between granJting and reusing; as in the follow- 
ing example of refusing to lend money : 
Tbey amwtr— is a joint— Mid oorponte voice, 
TlMt naw—Abey are at/ott— want trHWure—camiot 
Do— what thejr would ; are aorry, (you are honorable)— 
But yet tbey could have wiibed— (tbey knovr not)— 
flomething bath been amt»— (a ruMe natttre 
Miij catch a tormelk)— would all were well— ^ pity; 
And m> intending other nriouf matter, 
After distuteful fawb^-and other hardyroettoiu- 
With certain AoZ/capc, and cold-moving toordt— 
they firoum me into tOenee. 

Pride. The disesteem and contempt of 
others is inseparable from pride. It is hardly 
possible to overvalue aurselvesyhvxi by under- 
valuing our neighbors} and we commonly 
most undervalue those, who are, by other men, 
thought to be wiser than we are ; and it is a 
kind of J ectlottay in ourselves that they are so, 
which provokes ova pride. 
They said, her cheek of youth was beaut^td^ 
Till withering sorrow blanch'd the white rose there ; 
But gri^did lay his icy ^n^er on it, 
And ehUTd it— to a eold and joyless statue. 

Anecdote. Garrick and Hogarthj sitting 
together one day, mutually lamented the 
want of a picture of Fielding; " I think," said 
Garrick, *0 could make his face;" which he 
did accordingly. " For heaven's sake, AoM," 
said Hoi^arth, " remain as you are a few min- 
utes ;" he did so, while the painter sketched 
the outHneSy which were afterwards finished 
from their mutual recollection : and this draw- 
hig was the orifp,nal of all the portraits we 
have of the admired Tom Jones. 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives, eontentedlyy between 

The Httle-'Bnd the great,-^ 
Feels not the wants— 4h9t pinch the poor, 
Hot plague$-^h9l haunt the rieh man's door, 

Lnbitteriftg^ah his state. 
The tallest pines— feel mos^>-the power 
Of wintry blast; the loJUeti tower- 
Comes heaoiest—^ the ground. 
The bolts— thtit span the mountain side, 
His cloud-capt eminence — divide ; 
And spread the ruin round. 
Natnre— is/ru^, and her wantt are/0ur. 



Itaeonles. 1. We must be instructed by att 
things of one thing, if we would know that one 
thing thoroughly. 2. The evolution of the natural 
sciences, amounts to the creation of a new sphere, 
in the human mind. 3. AU truths, seientifie^ pkiio' 
sophical and theologieal, are in perfect harmony 
with each other. 4. The use, or effect, which pro- 
duces the end, must be the Jirst point of analytic 
inquir>' ; i. e. first the fact, or result, and then, the 
reeisoning upon it. 5. When it is impossible, to 
tnue effects to visible causes, the mentcU sight must 
take upj and complete the ojieration. 6. There is 
a universal analogy between all the spheres of 
creation, natural, mental and spiritual, and be- 
tween nature, and all things in human society. 7. 
Nature — ^is simple and easy, it is man that is d^l^ 
euU and perplexed. 

Genius. They say of poets, that they must 
be bom such ; so must mathematicianst so ' 
must great generals^ and so must lafm/ers, 
and so, indeed, must men of all denomina- 
tions, or it is not possible that they should 
eascel; but with whatever faculties we are 
bom, and to whatever studies our genius may 
direct us, studies they stUl must be. Nature 
gives a bias to respective pursuits: and this 
strong propensity is what we mean by genius. 
Milton dia not write his Paradise Lost / nor 
Homer his Iliad; nor Newton his PHncipia, 
without immense labor. 
Light grief is proud of «late, and courts compassion ; 
But there's a dignity— in cureless sorrow, : 
A sullen grandeur, which disdains complaint; 
Sage is for little wrongs— <topot>— is dumb. 
Let coward guilt, with pallid/car, 

To shelt'ring caverns fly. 
And justly — dread the vengeful fate, 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose lato^ 

The threat'ning storms obey. 
Intrepid t»r<ii«— smiles secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 
Varieties. 1. When you can do it, with- 
out injury to truth and merci/y always avoid 
a quarrel and a lawsuit. 2. When the fotm- 
dation of oiur hope is assaUed, ou?ht we not 
to contend, earnestly, for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the samis? 3. When there is a ri^ht 
desire, and an untiring industry, there will, 
eventually, be the reward of H^fU. 4. They, 
who understand most of a subject will be ve- 
ry indulgent to those, who know but little of • 
it 6. If we are unwilling to do anything for 
ourselves, how can we expect others will do 
much for us 1 6. Every deceiver, whether by 
luord, or deed, is a liar; and no one, that has 
been once deceived by him, will fail to shun, 
if not despise him. 

Wliedieryrawn<, or o&Mnf, you ah«0y» appear, 

A youth— moat bevfftekmgiy pleaant, 
For when you are preimi, you're abrnit—my dear; 

And when you are absent— jtm'hn'. pretent. 
How charming— is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as 6a\l fools suppose, 
But musical as is ApoUo^s lute, 
And a perpetual feast— of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
Seeming devotion doth but gild the knave, 
Thai's neither/att^/i/Z, honest, Just nor brave f 
But where rdigion doth — ^with virtue join, 
It makes a A«ro— like an an^ shine. 
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537. RmoBSB, 
or a paindil sense 
of guilt casts down 
the countenance, 
and clouds it with 
anxiety; hangs 
down the head; 
draws down the 
eye-brows; the 
nght hand beats 
the breast ; the 
teeth gnashes with 
ansruish, and the 
whole body i s 
strained, and vio- 
lently agitated: if 
strong remorse is 
succeeded by the 
more gracious dis- 
position of penitence, or contrition, the eyes are 
raised, (tbo' with great appearance of doubting 
and fear,) to the throne of mercy, and immediately 
cast down again to the earth ; then floods of tears 
are seen to flow ; the knees are bended, or the 
body prostrated on the ground ; the arms are 
spread in a suppliant posture, and the voice of 
deprecation is uttered with sighs and groans, 
timidity, hesitation, and tremblmg. The engra- 
ving indicates a noble mind in distress. 

The heart, 
Pierced with a sharp remorse for guilty 
J)i$dains the costly poverty of heeaiombSf 
And offers the best sacrifice— «tM{/'. 
Blest tears— of soul-felt-pmtfence / 

In whose benign, redeeming flow- 
Is felt thejirst, — the only sense — 

Of giUUUssjoy — that guilt can knotD, 
GFo, maiden, toMp— the tears of tww, 

By beatuy — ^to repentance given, 
Though bitterly-— on earth they flow, 

Shall turn \o fragrant baHm—m Heaven! 

538. ^TS.cjraiTi— diminishes the passions; the 
mindj when left to itself, immediately languishes; 
and, m order to preserve its ardor, must be every 
moment supported by a nete flow of passion. For 
the same reason, despair, though eantrary to secu- 
rity, has a like influence. 

539. Raillery, in sport, without real animosi- 
ty, puts on the aspect of cheerfulness, and some- 
tunes a kind of simple laughter, — and the tone of 
voice is sprightly. With contempt or disgust, it 
casts a k>ok asquint from time to time, at the o&- 
Mct, and quits the cheerful aspect, for one mixed 
between an affected ^n and sourness : the upper 
Up is drawn up with a smile of disdain : the 
arms sometimes set a-kimi>o on the hips, and the 
right hand now and then thrown out towards the 
object, as if they were going to strike one a back- 
handed blow ; voice rather loud, arch and mean- 
ing: sentences shm, exi;)re88ions satiriccU, with 
inoe«-praise occasionally intermixed. 

Ton have done that, which youshould be sorry for. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats / 

For I am armM so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle xoind. 

Which I respect not. I did send to you. 

For certain suras of gold, which you denied me; 

For / can raise no money by vHe means. 

iVb— Cassius, I had raiher coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmae, than to wring — 

From the hard hands of pecuants, their vile trash, 

By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold—to pay my legions; 

Which you denied me; was that done, like Cassius? 



Should J— have answered Caitis Cassitts thus? 
When Marcus Brutus— gtowK so covetous, 
To lock such rascal-counters from his friendtf 
Be remAy—gods, with aU your thunderboUs, 
Dash him to pieces! 

Anecdote. A young gentleman, (the eoa 
of his Mfiuesty 's printer, who had the patent 
for ptiblishing GibborVs works,) made nis ap- 
pearance, at an assembly, dressed in green 
and gold. Being a new face, and extremely 
elegant, though he was not overstocked with 
sense, he attracted much atteniian, and a gen- 
eral murmur prevailed, to know who he was. 
A lady replied, loud enough to be heard by the 
stranger,^* Oh! don't you know himi It is 
young Q^bon, bound in ca{f, and gilt; but 
not latered*" 

Seelnfip Rlgi&t. He, only, sees tre//, who 
sees the whole, in the parts, and the parts, in 
the whole, I know but three classes of men ; 
those who see the whole, those who see but a 
part, and those who see both together, 

VaHetles. 1 . He, who lives well, and be- 
lieves aneht, will be saved ; but he, who does 
not live well, and believe aright, cannot be 
saved. 2. Let times be ever so good, if you 
are slotf^ul, you will be in want .• but let 
times be ever so bad, it you are diligent in 
the performance of duty, you will prosper. 
3. The reptile, in human form, should be 
avoided with great care. 4. If the «/n is to 
be seen by its own light, must not the truth 
be seen m like ma7i7ier.? The ^oun/Zes/ ai^ 
gument will produce no more conviction in 
an empty head, than the most superficial dee- 
lamamn ; as a feather and a guinea will fall 
with eaual velocity, in a vacuum, 5. As 
/tg-W— nas no color, under — no taste, and 
aiir — no odor, so, knowledge should be equalr 
ly pure, and without admixture. 6. We 
should have a glorious conflagration, if rfL 
who cannot put ]l?rc into their books, wovM 
consent to put flieir books into the Are. 7. 
The union of truth and goodness— ia like 
that of water and fire, which nothing can 
resist. 

As up the tower of knowledge slow we rise, 
How wide and fair the opening prospect lies ! 
But while the view expands, the path grows steeper. 
The steps more slippery, and the chasm 's deeper : 
Then why climb on? Not for the prospect's beauty, 
Not for the triumph, but because 'tis duty. 
What thing is love, which naught can countervail? 

Naught save itself, ev'n such a thing is love. 
And worldly wealth in worth as far doth fail, 
As lowest earth doth yield lo heav'n above. 
Divine is love, and soometh worldly pelf. 
And can be bought with nothing but with sel£ 
We see but Ao^tbe causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life. 
And heedless of the eneircliiq^ spirit'WOTld, 
Which, tho' unseen, is/«ft, and sottfs in us 
Ail gems of pure, and toorid-wide purposes. 
O fortune! thou canst not divide 
Our bodies so, but that our hearts are tied, 
And we can hve by laters still, and gifts, 
And dreams. 

It is in vain, that we would coldly gaze- 
On such as smile upon us ; the heart— ^must 
Leap kincOy back— to kindness. 
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540« RgPBOvnfG — pxAM on a stem aspect; 
roughens the voice, and is accompanied with Res- 
tores, not differing much from that ofthreatenmg, 
bat not so lively ; it is like reproach, (which see,) 
but without the sourness and ill-nature. 

IijiUSTRATioir. What right have you, to 
waste your time, which is the staie^s; your 
healthy which makes time wortf^l, and the 
life of goodness in you, which makes living 
t^yoaraets? Anstverme — ^whatH^Mhave 
you to wrong yourself , and all the wcrld? 
How comes it, Cassio, you are iha& forgot f 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 
And spend your rich opinion — for the name, 
Of a nighl brawler ? Give me an$v9r to it 



BJESIONATIOX. 

Yet, yet endure, nor murmur, O my soul ; [less f 
For, are not thy transgressions grtctt and number- 
Do they not cover thee — ^like risingyCoods ? 
And press thee — like a weight of waters down ? 
Does not the hand oi righUousntu-^f^cX thee ? 
And who— «hall pkad against it? who shall say— 
To Tower Alm^hty, thou hast done enough; 
Or bid his dreadful rod of vengeance stay? 
Wait then, with patience^ till the circling hours 
Shall bring the time— of thy appointed rest, 
Ajid lay thee down— in doaih. 

INutiea fif 8oetet|r. Every right pro- 
duces a corresponding duty : hence, may be 
mferred the positive duty of society, to give 
every individual, bom in its bosom, an ade- 
quate education. For if society has a right to 
toe services of every one of its members, — 
this right necessarily involves some duties ; 
and what can that duty more diredly be, than 
that society should give to aU its children, 
such an education, as will fit them for the 
services it intends to exact from them in after 
Me 1 And if parents are unable to give theiy 
children such an education, it is the duty of 
society to ctssist them ; and if they are un* 
ttnllingj society ought to take the place of 
parents, and perform the duly of the parents. 
No one can violate the laws of Gody nor the 
government of the world, with imjmnity; 
and the more sacred the ti^tst, the more ter- 
rible will be the effbcts of a disregard of them. 
Each substance of a grie^hath twenty skadotos, 
Which show like grief itself, but are ftof so : 
For sorrow^s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire— to many objects; 
Like perspectives, which, rightly gazed upon, 
Show nothing but conftision ; eyed awry. 
Distinguish ybrm. 

Too Common. Envy, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness. How melancholy and 
heart^endm^ — to reflect upon the vast num^' 
her of professing christians — of a^ orders, who 
show, by their deedst that they are under the 
influence t)f these infernal passions; altho* 
fai their sabbath devotions, they may pray 
against them with their ;ip9,and entreat their 
Maker to enable them to keep the law which 
says, ''Thou ahalt not bear faise witness 
against thy neighbor." Let a man of one 
branch of the church, leave it. even from the 
best of motives, and join another, which hap- 
pens to differ ttom it in retigioas belief, and 
nam soon uie air is rent with the poHtieal cry, 
** Shoot the deserter." Nothing seems too bad 
ftnr the disaffected to my about their marked 

t2 



victim; whose departure from them tacitly 
calls in question the infedlibility of their <2oo- 
trbies, and thereby wounds their self-love, 
which makes them care more for their pflrty^ 
than for the progress of truth. What is thie 
character, business, peace and happiness of tho 
supposed offender, to them, when bent on his 
destruction? Alas! how unlike the conduct 
of the true christian ! Thus is seen the rot- 
tenness of" profession, without principle," 

DeaUl liamyneses. That man must have a 
strange value for vfordt, when he can think it 
worth while to hazard the irmoeenee and virtue of 
his son for a liulefiffeeXr and Latin; whilst he should 
be laying the solid foundatibns of knowledge in his 
mind, and furnishing it with just rules to direct his 
future progress in life.— XoeJba. 

Jjaeedote. Dandies^ At IbuAj Montague 
was walking through a public garden with a 
party, she was very much annoyed by an 
impertinent coxcomb, who was continually 
nuucin^; some foolish observation. On ap- 

Sroaching one of the temples, over which 
lere was a Latin inscription, she took ad" 
vantage of it, to expose his ignorance, in the 
hope of putting him to siience. " Pray sir,'* 
said she, ^ be kind enough to eacpUdn that in* 
scription to us." ** Madam," aaid lie, with an 
affected air, ** I really do not know what it 
means, for I see it is dog Latin." " How 
very extrajordinary it is," said lady Mary, 
'* that puppies should not understand their 
ottm language," 

DfAOIirATIOIV* 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poei, 

Are, of imagination, all compact: 

One— sees more devils, than vast htU can bold ; 

That— is the madman : the lover, all aa frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty— in a brow of Egypt: 

The poeCs eye, in a &ne frenzy rolling, [heaoen; 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing, 

A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong tmagirustion ; 

That, If it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or, in the nighu imagining some fear, 

How easy is a 6««*— supposed a bear ? 

An honest soul — is like a ship at .tea. 

That sleeps at anchor— upon the occasion's calm ; 

But, when it raga, and the wind blows high, 

She cuts her way— with skiU and majesty. 

Verletles. 1. What is the difference be- 
tween ojcute and chronic disease? 2. It is 
folly for an eminent man to think of escap- 
ing cen9tfre,and a weakness to be affected mr 
it 3. If we had it in our power to graiifu 
every wish, we should soon feel a surfeit. 4. 
When anything below God — is the supreme 
object of our tove, at some time or other, it 
will be an object of sorrow. 6. Tntth — ^is its 
oum witness, and fexn not Sifree and imi)aT- 
tial examinaiian ; it seeks to be seen in its 
oum resplendent brightness^ 6. By confess 
sing our faults to others, vre contribute very 
much towards putti'ng them away, and con- 
firming ourselves against them. 7. Which 
IS toorae— to worship the vxtrks of our own 
hands, or the creations of our own imagina 
iions? 
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641. ScOKNf 
is negligent aji- 

Sir. it insinuates 
er«fore, by a 
voluntary slack- 
ness, or disarm- 
inff of the nerves, 
a Known, or con- 
cluded essence 
of all power in 
the united ob- 
ject, even to 
make the de- 
fence seem necessary : and the unbraced muscles 
are assisted in this showof oontemptoousdtsregard, 
by an affected smile upon the eye. because slack 
nerves, if at the same tmie the looks were also lan- 
guid, would too much resemble sorrow, or even 
fear; whereas, the purpose is disdain and insult : 
and tho* in more provoking serious cases, where 




icom admiu disturbance, it assumes some sense 
of anger, it must still retain the slack unguarded 
languor of the nerves, lest it should seem to have 
conceived impressions of some estimable and im- 
portant weightiness, where its design is utter dis- 
regard and negligence. 

Agey thou art shamed; 
liome, thou hast tost the breed of nobU bloods ; 
When went there by an age, since the sun shone, 
Bat it was famed with more than one man ? 
When could they say, till now, who talked of Rome, 
That her wide walls— encompassed but one man ! 

649. LAireuAGK of FssLiifo. There i9 
an original element in our natures, a connec- 
tion between the senseSy the mind and the 
hearty implanted by the Creator, for pure and 
noble purposely which cannot be reasoned 
away. You cannot arsue men out of their 
senses and feelings ; and, after having wea- 
ried yourself and others, by talking about 
books and histonjy set your foot upon the 
apoty where some great and memorable ex- 
ploit was achieved, especially, with those 
whom you claim kinaredy and your heart 
swells within you. You do not now reason ; 
youfeel the inspiration of the place. Your 
cold philosophy vanishes, and you are ready 
to put oflf your shoes firom yom feet; for the 
place whereon you stand is holy. A lan- 
guage which letters cannot shape, which 
sounds cannot convey, speaksy not to the 
head, but to the heart ; not to the understandr 
ingy but to the affections. 

The player^s profession, 

Lies not in trick, or attitude, or start, 
Nature's true knowledge is the only art. 
The strong-felt passion bolts into his face ; 
The mind untouched, what is it but grimace ! 
To this one standard, make your just appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret, learn to feet: 
Or fool, or monarch, happy or distressed, 
No actor pleases that is not possess-d. 
A single look more marks the internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthening oh ! 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies. 
And darts iu meaning from the speaking eyes ,* 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, Aespmt, 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 

Thoughts ! what are they ? 

They are my constant friends; 

Who, when harsh fttte its doll brow bends, 

Unehwd me with a smiling ray, 

And, in the d«pth of midnight, ibrce a day. 



Aneedote. To a man of exalted mind, 
the ftjrgiveness of injuries, is productive <h 
more pleasure and satisfaction, than obtain- 
ing vengeance. The Roman emperor, Adri- 
an, who was skilled in all the accomjilish- 
ments of body and mind, one dav seemg a 
person, who had injured nim. in nis former 
station, thus addressed him, ** You are st^e 
now; I am emperor.'^ 

Brajrinif. There are braying men in the 
world as well as braying asses ; for, what's 
loud and senseless taikingy huMn^y and 
swearing, any other then a Toare fashionable 
way of braymg? 

Varieties. 1. Idlers — should leave the 
industrious to then- labor, and visit only those 
who are as idle as tnemselves, 2. There are 
some minds, which, like the buzzard's eye, 
can pass heedlessly over the beauties of na- 
ture, and see nothing but the carcasey rotting 
in the comer. 3. He. is well constituted, who 
grieves not for what he has noty and r^oieet 
for that he has. 4. True ease in writing, 
speaking and singing, comes tram arty not 
chance. 6. When once a man falls, all win 
treeui on him. 7. The action snotild always 
keep time with the e7n/)Aa^ and the voice: 
it should be the result of feelingy not of 
thought. 

His words were^re, both light and heat ! At once 
With zeal they warmed tis and convinced with raa- 
I had read and heard of eloquence before, \fOfn, 
How 't is despoUe — takes the heart by storm. 
Where'er the ramparts, pr^udice, or use, 
Environ it withal ; how, 'fore its march. 
Stony resolves have given way Uke Jleus; 
How it can raise, or lay, the mighty surge 
Of popular commotion, as the wind. 
The wave that frets the sea— but, till Uhdetify 
1 never proved its power. When he begany 
A thousand hearers pricked their ears to list, 
With each a different heart; when he left off, 
Each man could tell his neighbor's by his own. 
Rage—iu the shortest passion of our souls. 
Like narrow brooks, that rise with sudden sTkow^ 
It swells in haste, andfatts again as soon. 
Still, as h ebbs, the sqfiter thoughu flow in, 
And the deceiver^-lbtw — supplies its place. 

VUtTUK THB BIST TBSAS17BX. 

Vtrtusy the strength and beauty of the soulj 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a hag^ness-^ 
That, even above the smiles ajod frowns of fiMe, 
Exalts great nature's/aeofitef : atoeaUh 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good — 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his owrt. 
JtteA^— are oft by guUt and baseness eam'd. 
Bat for otu end, one mucA-neglected use. 
Are riches worth our care; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without 0fm/«ne8 supplied;) 
This nobU end is--to produce the soul : 
Td show the virtues in their fairest light; 
And make humanity^tht minister 
Of bounteoos Providence. 

I stand— as one npon a rodk, 
Environ'd— with a wHdemess of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing («f«— grow tMwe by tr«M^ 
Expecting erer, when some env ous sttrgs 
Will, in his brinish bowth, swaltrtw him. 
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943* 8BAMS-^-or a sente of appearing to a dis^ 
advantage, before one's fellow^creatures, turna 
away the face from the beholders, covers it with 
blushes, hangs the head, casts down the eyes, 
draws down and contracts the eye-brows; either 
strikes the person dumb, or, if he attempts to say 
anything, in his own defence, causes his tongue to 
falter, confounds his utterance, and puts him upon 
making a thousand gestures and grimaces, to keep 
himself in countenance : all which only heightens 
his confusion and embarrassment. 
Oh ray dread Lord — 
I should be guiltier'^thtin my guiltiness^ 
fo think — I can live undiseemiMe, 
When I perceive your gracej like power dimne^ 
Hath looked upon my passes / then, good prince, 
No longer sessions-hold upon my shatney 
But let my Irioj— be my own eor^asion; 
Bnmediaie sentence then, and sequent deoA, 
Is atf the grace I beg. 

Hard ^uestioiuu In every step, which 
reason takes in demonstrative knowledge, 
must there be intuitive certainty ? Does the 
power of intuition, imply that of reasoning, 
when combined with the Acuity of memory? 
In examining those processes of tfUnight, 
which conduct the mind, by a series of con' 
seguencesy from premises to a conclusion, is 
there any intellectual act whatever, which 
the joint operation of memory, and what is 
callea intuition, does not sufficiently eX' 
plain ? What is the distinction between the 
elements of reasoning, and the principles of 
reasoning 1 If the elements of reasoning are 
employed to connect the concatenations in 
an argument; and if an argument could not 
be made without the elements of reasoning ; 
does it follow, that the elements of reasoning 
imply the principles of reasoning] If, in 
every step which reason takes in demonstra- 
tive Knowledge^ there must be intuitive cer- 
iavniy, does this necessarily impljr anything 
more, than that, without the intuitive power, 
we could not know when one hnk m the 
chain was completed! 

044m StTRPBIBB AT tTRXXPICTSD XVBKTS. 

Gone to be married; gone to swear a peace! 
False blood to false blood Joined ! Gone to hefriertds! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch these pro- 
It is not so : thou hast nM-spoke^ rta^-heard ? [vinees ? 
Be weU advised, teU o'er thy tale again: 
It cannot be ! thou dost but say His so ; 
What dost thou mean by Shaking of thy head? 
What means that Aand— upon that breast of thine? 
Why holds thine eye— chat lamentable rheum. 
Like a prond rn;er--peering o'er his boun^ f 
Bcdiese sad aighs— •con/Snners of thy words? 
Then speak again; not otf thy former tale. 
But this one word — whether thy tale he truet 

Anecdote. To Cure Sore Eyes, ** Good- 
mominti:, landlord^" said a man the other 
day, as he stepp xl into a tavern to get some« 
tiling to drink. *• Good-morning, sir/' replied 
mine host : " how do you do 1" ** On, I don't 
know," said the man, raising his goggles, and 
wiping away the rheum; ^ I'm plagued most 
to death with these ere pesky sore eyes, I 
wish you'd tell me how to cure 'em." " Wil- 
lingly," said the merry host "Wear your 
goggles over your mouth, wash your eyes m 
brandy, and I'll warrant a cure.** 
Fietf— oft is hid in tinue'^ fair disguise, 
AAdi in htw A#»MrV Jwm 'e ma pes inqairing eyes. 



Modesty in a man is never to be allowed as 
a good gucUity, but a weakness, if it suppresses hit 
virtue, and hides it from the world, when he has, 
at the same time, a mind to exert hunself. A mod- 
est person seldom fails to gain the good-will of 
those he converses with, because nobody envies a 
man, who does not appear to be pleased with 
htnuai. 

Mtseellaaeotts. 1 . It is a striking feature 
in the present day, that men are more and 
more inclined to bring old sayings and doings 
to the test of questions, as these— what do 
they meant and what for? and consequent- 
ly, are beginning to awake from a long men- 
tal sleep, and to assert their right to judge and 
act for themselves. 2. Great hinderance to 
good is often found in the want of energy in 
the character, arising from an individual not 
having accustomed himself to try and do hia 
best, on all occasions. 3. Whoever would 
become a person of intelligence and prud- 
ence, in any of the departments of life, must 
early accustom himself and herself to look 
for the meaning of his own and others' say* 
ings ; and consider well the end and object ot 
his own, and others' doings. 
For often inee^provok'd to shame— 
Bomnos the color— of a virtuous deed : 
Thus, Ubertines—SiTe chaste, and misers-'goodf 
A eowcffd-^veUiant. 
That holy Shame, which ne'er forgets 

What clear renown— it usecl to wear; 
Whose blush remains, when Virtue sets, 

To show her sunshine— Aa« been there. 

Kfiushy [cheeky 
(As shanu, deep shame, had enee burnt on her 
Then linger-d there /oreoer) look'd like health 
Offering hope, vain hope, to the pale lip ; 
Like the rich mnuon— of the evening fifcy, 
Brightest-— when night is coming. 
Wise men— ne'er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What tho' the mast— he now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding arichor lost, 
And half our sailors swallow'd in the.^^' 
Yet lives onr pilot still : Is 't meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes, add water to the sea, 
And give more jtrenftJi to that which hath too mucA; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 
Which indiatry—B.nd eouro^e— might have sav'd.? 

Varieties, 1. It is Wrong to affront any- 
body ; and he who does it, must expect to 6^ 
paid in his own coin, 2. Many persons, in 
easy circumstances, often ruin themselves, 
by attempting to vie with the rich, 3. Do not 
the works of God, as well as his Wordr-ieacti 
lessons oi wisdom? 4. EveryHbm^ tends to 
produce its likeness; the idU make their a»^ 
sociates idle; the /ifter^iwe— corrupts the tt»- 
nocenti the quarrelsome — create broHs.s 
gamesters — make gamesters, and thieves,-^ 
urieves. 6. Are thmldng and motion^^-all 
the actions of which we can conceive 1 f MnJb. 
in/;'— being an act of the mind, as motioti is 
of matter ? 6. Which invention is more ini. 
portant, thaft of the mariner's compass, or the 
art of printing? 7. When we truly lov« 
God, we shall also love one another. 

The real patriot-^^MfS his privaU wrongs, ' 
Rather then right tbem*'-«t the public eosU - 
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545. StmpicioN : JMAunm. Fear of tnoUwr^s 

endeavoring to prevent our attainment of the de- 
sired good, raises our susncioir j and swpieion of 
his having obtained^ or Hhely to obtain it, raises, 
or constitutes ybalocst. Jealousy between the 
flexes— is a ferment of love, hatred, hope, fear, 
shame, anxiety grief, pity, suspicion, envy, pride, 
rage, cruelty, vengeance, sadness, and every o«*- 
er tormenting passion, which can agitate the 
human mind. Therefore, to express it well, 
one should know how to repreflent all these pas- 
sions by turnsj and often iev«ral of them together : 
it shows itself by resti«$snes8,peevisknat. thought- 
ndruut anzMfy, and absence o( mind. Some- 
tunes it bursts out into piteous complaints and 
weeping : then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
well, ligiits up the countenance into a momenta- 
ry smile : immediately the fiice, clouded with gen- 
eral ^4oom, shows the mind over-cast again with 
horrid suspicions, and frightful unaginations ; thus 
fit jealous—is a prey to the most tormenting feel- 
ings, and is alternately tantalized with Ampe, and 
plonged into da fair. 

Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding fresh, 
And sees fast by a butcher with an axe, 
Bat will suspect, 'twas he that made the slaoghteiT 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's nest, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite soar whh unbk>odied beak t 

646. Han^ds, Feet akd Arms. Observe 
accurately, the diflercnt positions of the feet, 
hands, arms, &c. of the oratorical and poet- 
ical engravings, and that of the passions; 
and study out the various causes, or sul^'ecis, 
and states of thoughts snd feelings, prompt' 
inar them : and, m imitating them, there 
mil qf(e7i be suggested to you the appropri- 
ate feeling and^ thought Each engravmg 
should be made a particular subject of study ; 
and there is more matter on a page of en- 
gravings, than on oxiy printed ^age; but, in 
<ipeaking, never think about making gestures ; 
let them be the result of unrestrained feel- 
ing, and they will l)e more likely to be right : 
a^uard, sedulously against all affectation, and 
nothing* you do not feel and think. If 
these hints and suggestions are not of use to 
you, more would be of but little service; and 
to illustrate every one, and many more, you 
will find an abundmice of examples in the 
uxfrk; which is designed for those who 
tMnk. 

Would he were/after ; but J fear hfan not : 

Yes, if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man, I should avoid 

So soon as this spare Cassius. He reads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. 

He loves no plays; he hears no music; 

Seldom he smUes; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his opiritf 

That could be mowd to smile at anything. 

Such men as Ae, be never at hearfis ease. 

Whilst they behold a greater than themselves, 

And thertfore, are they very dangerous. 

Anoodote. Queen Caroline, having ob- 
4wrved that her daughter, the princess, had 
made one of the ladies about her, stand a 
tag tune, while the princess was talking to 
lier, on some trifling subject, was resolved to 
me her a suitable reprimand. Therefore, 
when the princess came, in the evening, to 
read to her mother, as usual, and was draw- 
ing a chair to sit down, the queen said to her, 



No, my dear, you must not sit; for I intaid 
to make you stand, this evening, as long as 

you made lady B remain m the same 

position. 

Icaeonle. There is no difference between 
knowledge and temperance; for he, who knows 
what is good, and embraces it, who knows what 
is bad, and avoids it, is learned and temperaU. Bat 
they, who know very well what ought to be done, 
and yet do quite otherwise, are ignorant and stupid. 

Varieties. 1. What is the difference be- 
tween possessing the good things of life, and 
ermying themi 2. In our intercourse with 
others, we should ascertain what they wish 
to hear; not what t/;e wish to 9av. 3. True 
politeness may be cherished in the hovel, as 
well as in the pa/oce; and the most tattered 
clothing, cannot conceal its charms, 4. Is 
not true religion— eternally the same, what- 
ever may be the conduct of its prqfessors? 
5, Humility^-leBinB the lessons from itself; 
while it never scorns the instructions of <wrV 
ers, 6. Beauty — gains nothing, and home- 
liness — loses much, by ^audy attire, 7. 
Musu^Xeti^ to harmonize and melodize 
the affections and thoughts, as well as to an- 
imate, and lubricate the inventive fiu^uMes. 
8. JBrcrything that originates in order, is 
truth, which manifests itself by virtue of its 
inherent light, 9. The groves and the woods 
are the musical academies of the singing 
birds, 10. Time and space are conflnMto 
matter. 
As Nature and Oarriek were talking one day, 

It chanced they had leords, and fell oat ; 
Dame Season woold fain have prevented a fray, 

But could not, tbr both were so eUyut 
Says Garrick, I honor you, madam, -lis true, 

And with pride, to your laws, I submit; 
But Shakspeare paints stronger and better than ffou, 

Ml critics of taste will admit. 
^010 .' Shakspeare paint beuer and stronger than i, 

(Cries Nature, quite touch'd to the soul;) 
Not Byword in his vohuoes I ever could sofl| 

But what from my records he stole. 
And thou, wicked thief,— nay, the story I'll tcli, 

Whenever I paint, or I draw, 
My peruils you filch, and my colors you steal, 

For which thou shall suffer the law ; 
And when on the stage, in full lustre you shine. 

To me all the praise shall be given : 
The toil shall be yours, and the honor be mine, 

So Nature and Garrick are even. 
Foul jeatousy, that tumest k>ve divine 

To joyless dread, and roak'st the loving heart 
With hateful thoughts to languish and to pine, 

And feed itself with self-consuming smart, 

Of all the passions in the mind, thou vilest art 
O, let him far be banished away. 

And in his stead let love forever dwell ; 
Sweet love, that doth his golden wings embay 

In blessed nectar, and pure pleasure's well. 

Untroubled of vile fear or bitter fell. 

The sotd of mao— 
Createth its own destiny of power,* 
And, as the trial,-— is intense here, 
His fretng— hath a nobler strength in heaiven, 
O marriage ! marriage! what a curse— is tiiine, 
Where han49, alone, «immot«-wuI kearie'^eMter 
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A47» TxACHxiro, Iwtbvctucg. ExpLAnmro, 
racvLCATiifo, OK Gnmra Oedebs, requires a nlild, 
serene air, sometimes approaching to an authori- 
tative ^vity; the features and ^^estures altering 
^cording to the age, or dicnity ot the pupil, or au- 
dience, and importance of the subject discuseed. 
To youth, it should be mild, open, serene, and con- 
descending. To equals and superiors, modest atid 
diffident; but, when the subject is of great dignity 
and importance, the air and manner of cunyeying 
the instruction, ought to be firm and emphatical ; 
the eye steady and open, the eyebrow a little 
drawn over it, but not so much as to look dogmata 
ical; the voice strong, steady, clear,* the articula- 
tion distinct; the utterance ifow, iUid the manner 
ttpproaching to confidence, rather peremptory. 

Pol. Wher^^btty gentle maiden, 
Jk> you neglect your gitty-flowera atod ttttrruOions T 

Per. I have heard it said, 
There is an art. Which, in theif t>iedllei6, shares 
With great creating ntumt. 

Pol. Say there be ; 
Tet nature is made Mtor by no mean. 
But nature maha that mean ; so, owr that art, 
Which you say addt to nature, is an art 
Which namre tnaka; you see, sweet maid, we 
A gentler seUm to the wildest $toek ; [marry 

And make conceive a bark of baser kiftd 
By bud of ruMer race. 2%t» is an art 
Which does mend nature, ehangt it rather ; but 
The art ttw^is nature. 

548. LAireuAei ot the Feet. The ^t 
advance or retreat^ to express desire or aver- 
awn, love or hatred, courage or fear, dancing 
or leaping, — ^is often the eSfect of Joy and ex- 
^Uatwns stamping of the feet expresses 
eamestnesa, anger or threatening. Stability 
o( position and mdlity of change, general ease 
and grace of action, depend on the right use 
of the feet; see the whole length engravings, 
a large paurt of which is to be imitated, not 
with any spedfle recitationa in view, but ft>r 
the pur];>08e of disciplining the limba and 
muscles'. 




The toy-trees, in our country, are all vriihei'd. 
And nuUort--4r\fgbX the fixed etan of heaven ; 
The pale-faced mo o n l ooks bioody on the earth. 
And lean-look'd pyopAci^-whisper fearful change ; 
ilicA men look ead, and n^lans donee and kap, 
The one, in fear to h$$ what they enjoy, 
The other, to enjoy^-hj rage and vfor. 

Go to your boeomf 
Knock there; and ask your heart what it doth know 
Xliat's like my brotker'e fault: if it confess 
A natural guiliinees, sneh as hie is, 
liOt it not sound a thought upon year tongue 
Against my brother. 

S9 



Itaeonlcs. 1. It is very ea;^, when a child 
asks a silly question) to show that it is so; and, if 
the question cannot be answered, it is better to 
say so at once ; for a child has too much common 
perception to expect that his parent knows ev'ry 
thing; but to refuse to answer^ without giving a 
reason, impresses the child, that his parent is un- 
kind and unreasoiiable. 9. The vety sight of a 
Child ought to inspire a parent, Ot teacher, with 
the thought, *<What can I say td be useful to himt 
or what can I say to please him 7" 3. The habit 
of talking familiarly and usefully tt> his children, 
to each according to his capacity, i« ah invaluablt 
quality in a parent, and iti elejrciie Will be de* 
lightful to bothi 4. Let it be a rule with us, in all 
cases, never to charge want of charity, except 
i^efe we can, fiom a want of justice. 

An««dote. Sir Isaac Nefwton — ^possessed 
a remarkably mild and even temper. On a 
particular occasion, he was called out of his 
study, to an adjoining apartment, when his 
favorite little dog, named Diamond, threw 
down a lighted lamp among his papers, and 
the almost finished labors of many years, were 
consumed in a few moments. Sir Isaac soon 
returned, and beheld, with great mortification, 
his irreparable loss; but he only exclaimed,, 
with his usual self-possession, ^0 Diamond^ 
Diamond/ thou little knowest the misehi^ 
thou hast done." 

Ton nndergo too itriet Apandoat, 

Striving to make an ti^ daed look/air« 

Your wordt have took saeb pabu, m if tli^.lMrorU-< 

To bring ffMnuiaufAler into Ibna, Ht gymgwlim. 

Upon tbn liead of tutor; whlcb, inkfBd,. 

b valor mitbegUt tnd canie into f^ worfe| 

When aaeto tadftitiunu were n«m\j.bomt 

Htf* tmi^ valiant, flat em toiidyeu^- 

The wortty Hai man can breathe; and makehli wrewf 

Hia outiida} voear them» like bi^jraimtnt, tartkulyi 

And ne'er prefer hl| hyu^ to hik hteri. 

To bring it into dcmgm. 

If toronfv be.«vt^ andwiltncfd, w KB^ 

Wbat/oOy 'tivto bawd hfi tor«f 

Varieties.. 1; I? toleration a duty for o/A* 
era, and not for mtraelves? 2. One blessing 
of life, my deajir friend, isi-^to five. 3. It is no 
proof of freedom ih>m frror, that we are acute 
in distinguisUint; the errors of others; this 
shows tliat ail ref/9rmers,jLre men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, 4, National industry 
is the principal thing* that can make a nation i 
great ; it is the vestal f«^ which we must keen • 
alive, and consider that a// our prosperity is 
coupled with its existence, . 6. if we are flt^ 
for heaven, are we not fitfo? earth ? 6.' It ia 
better to live contentedly in our condition, 
than to affect to look bigger than we,arc,br)Va 
&orrott;e(2 appearance. 7. Give youar children 
education rather than fine clothes, or jxchfood* 
8. Love — ^never reckons; the mother does not 
run up a mUk score against her babe. 

Though I kx>k old, yet I am ttrong and Uuty;: 
For, in ray youth, I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious hquore in my blood ; 
Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo . 
The means oftoeaknesa and ddntity; 
Therefore, my age—\% as a lusty winter, 
Froety, hut kindly. . 

Give me that man 
That is not pasaion'*M slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearVi core, ay, my heart of heart 
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ft49« VnmATioir. In religious veneration, 
the body alwavs benda forward, as if ready to 
proatrate itself before the Lord of Hosts ; the 
arutt are spread oat, but modestly, as high as the 
breast, and the bands are open; the tone of 
voice is submissive, timid, trembling, wealc, sup- 
pliant ; the words are brought out with a visible 
anxiety, approaching to hesitation ; tbe^p are few, 
and siowly pronounced ; nothing of vain repeti- 
tion, haranguing, flowers of rhetor c, or reflected 
figures of speech ; all simplicity, humility, lowli- 
ness, such as become a worm of dust, when pre- 
suming to address the high and lofty One. who 
inhabiceth Eternity ; yet dwelleth with the meek 
and contrite spirit, that trenibteth at His Word. 
In intercession for our fellow creatures, and in 
thanksgiving, we naturally assume a small de- 
gree of cheerfulness, beyond what is clothed in 
confession and deprecation : all aflected orna- 
ments in speech or gesture, in devotion, are 
very censurable. Example : 

Hail, Source of Being! Universal Sonl 
Of heaven and earth I Essential Preeenee, haU t 
To 7%«e— I bend the knee ; to Thee my thoughts 
Continual climb ; who, with a maeter hand, 
Hast the great whole into perfection touched." 
iklmighty Go^— His rights— *t\B just^ 
That earthly forms should turn to dugt; 
But oh ! the eveet— transporting truth, 
The son^— shall bloom— in endless youth. 
990. Natural Laitouags of thk 
Haxds, The hand — ^has a great share in 
expressing our thoughts and feelings : rctiaing 
the hands towards heaven, with the palms 
united, expresses devotion and stipplication; 
tvnnginglhemy grief; tlirowing them towards 
heaven f admiraiwn i dqecfed. hands, despair 
and amazement f foUim^ them, idleness; 
liolding the fingers intermtngled, musing and 
thoughtfulness ; holding them forth together. 
yielding and submisshm ,• liftinir them and 
me eyes to heaven, solemn appeal,- wavvfg 
the hand from us,prohibilion ; ex tend in <r the 
rigfU hand to any one, peace^ pity, and sofety ; 
scratching the head, care and perplexing 
thought; laying the right hand on the hearty 
ejection and solemn affirmafum ; holding 
uj) the thumb f approftatian ; placing the 
npht forefinger on the lips perpendicularly, 
bidding silencey &c. &c. In these, and many 
other ways, are manifested our sentiments 
and passions by the action of the body : but 
they are shown principally in the face, and 
particularly in the turn of the eye, and tlie 
eyebrows, and the infinitely various motions 
of the lips» 

Ml* WowDBB— is inquisitive fear: and as it 
is inquisitive, it is steadfast, and demands firm 
muscles : but as it is fear, it cannot be properly 
expressed without the mark of apprehension and 
alarm. Were this alarm too' much disturbed- 
full of motion and anxiety, it would then be Fear 
instead of IVonder, and would carry no consis- 
tence, with braced muscles: it is therefore 
nerved, because inquisitive, with purpose of de- 
fence : and so, this application of alarm, with re- 
solution to examine steadfastly, must const tute 
a nervous, awfUl, fixed attentiveness, and give 
the picture of the passion naturally. The effect 
of wonder is, to stop, or hold the mind and body 
in the states and positions in which the idea or 
object strikes us. 

dSaye the earth to the moon, " You 're a piWring jade. 
What you steal (toin the eun, is beyond all be- 

'Pair CytUhia replies, ** Hold your prate, [lief;" 
The jNirtoJker- is as bad as the tkitfV 



An««dot«. The benevolent and immortd 
John Howard, a celebrated English phiian' - 
thropist, having settled his accounts! at thB 
close of a particular year, and found a bal- 
ance in hia favor, proposed to his tv^e to em- 
ploy it, in defiittying the ex^naea of a jour- 
ney to London ; or for any other amusement 
she might prefer. ** What a pretty cottage,*^ 
she replied, '* would this build for a pnor 
family." The charitable hint met his apprO' 
batum, and the money was laid out accord' 
ingly. 

No more thus brooding o'er yon heap. 
With avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy^d the present store. 
Still endless eighs are breath'd for more. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize. 
Which not all Indians treasure buys ! 
To purchase heaven, has gold the pow'r f 
Can gold remove the mortal hour 7 
In life, can love be bought with gold 7 
Kt% friendship's pleasures to be soldt 
JVo— all that's wprth a tauik— a thought, 
IfsAx virtue gives, untnWd, unbought. 
Cease, then, on trash thy hopes to bind ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 
Vsurieties. 1. When we are polite to 
others, entirely for otir own sakes, we are de- 
cei/ful; for nothing selfish has truth and 
gooineifs in it But there is such a thing as 
true politeness, always kind, never deceitfuL 
2. The outward forms of politeness, are but 
the expressions of such feelings, as should 
dwell in everyhxxinsn heart 3. True politeness 
is the spontaneous movement of a good heart, 
and an observing mind, 4. Will the ruling 
prof)ensities of tlie parent^ be transmitted to 
the cAiM,and affect, and give bias to his char- 
acter? 6. Foolish people are sometimes so 
ambitious of being tliought tvise, that they 
often run great hazards in attempting to show 
themselves such. 6. Guilt may attain tempo- 
ral splendor, but can never confer real happiF- 
ness. 7. The principles, which your reanon 
and judgment approve, avow boldly, and orf- 
here to steadfhstiy ; nor let any false notions 
of honor, or pitiful ambition of shining, ever 
tempt you to forsake them. 

A tale of wonder. 

Now the laugh shakes the hall, and the mddy 

Who, who is so merry and gay 1 [wine flows; 

Lemona is happy, for little she knows 

Of the monster so grim, that lay hush'd in repose. 

Expecting bis evening prey. 
While the music play'd sweet, and, with tripping 
Bruno danc'd thro' the maze of the hall; [so light, 
Lemona retir*d, and her maidens in wAtte, 
Led her up to her chamber, and bid her good night, 

Then, went down again to the hall. 
The monster ofhlood — now extended his daws. 
And from under the bed did he creep ; [paws ; 
With blood albbesmear'd, he now stretch'd out his 
With blood all besmear'd, he now stretch'd out 
To feed^^n the iiii£:«i-Hi8leep. [his j«»s. 

He seiz'd on a vein, and gave such a bite. 

And he gave, with his fangs, sucl^ a tug — 
She shrieh'd ! Biuno ran up the stairs in a frig^i 
The guests followed after, when brot to the Ught, 
**OhaveiiMfe]r/" they cried, "wHATAilcrO'/" 
Tonll ne'ar convince afoot, himself i» so. 
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55)l* VxxATiON, occasioned by inme real or 
imaginary misfortune, agitates the whole frame ; 
mnd, besides expressing itself with looks, tones, 
gestures and restlessness of perplexity, adds to 
uiese eomplaini, fretting, lamentation, and re- 



OMf NXGLScniro Ola's duty. 
O what a rogue and peasant slave am I ; 
Is it not mnnsirouSf that this player here, 
Bat in a./Sel»oi», in a dream of passion, 
Could force his aoul so to his own eounsely 
That, from ker working, all his visage wanned ; 
Tsars in his «yev, distrartion in his eupect^ 
A broken voice, and his whole /unction suiting, 
'With fonns to his conceit ; and aU for nothing; 
For ifee-u-ba ! What ^s Hec-u-ba to kiniy or A«, to 
That he should weqt for her? [Heeuba^ 

553. Lahouaob of the Hbad. E^eiy 
part of the body contributes to expiess our 
thoughts and afiectlons; hence the necessity 
oftraining the u;Ao(e man. The head is some- 
tunes erect, denoting courage, or firmness; 
at others, down, or reclined, exj^ressive of sor- 
row, grief and shame ; again, it is suddenly 
drawn back, with an air of disdain, or shaken, 
as in dissent; or brought forward in assent; 
sometimes it shows, by a significant nod, a 
particular object, or person ; threatens by one 
set of movements^ approves by another, and 
expresses suspicion by another. Private 
practice must make all involuntary. 

As yet— 'tis nddnighi deep. The weary etoudSf 

Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 

Now, while the drowsy toorlA lies lost in sleep, ' 

Let me sssociate with the serious nighty 

And eontempjoft'on, her sedate compeer; 

Let me shake offth* intrusive cares of day, 

And lay the meddling sen^s all aside. 

Where new, ye lying vanities o(ltfe! 

Ye ever umpting^ ever cheating train! 

Where are you now? and what in your omoxintT 

Fezation. disappovntmtnl, and remorse. 

Sady sici?ning thouglit ! And yet, deluded man, 

A scene of crude disjointed visions past, 

And broken sluaUiersy rises stiU resolvM, 

With new flush'd Aopsi, to run the giddy tvund. 

554. Lahsuaob of thb Facx. The /ace, 
being ftimished with a peat variety of mus- 
eUa, does more in manifesting our thoughts 
and feelings^ than the whole body besides; 
80 ftur as ailent language is concerned. The 
change of cofor— «hows anger by redntM, 
fear — ^by paUneu, and shame — ^by blushes; 
every ftature contributes its corhon. The 
mouth operij shows one state or mind ; closed, 
another, and gnashing the teeth — another. 
The forehead smooth, and eye-brows easily 
arched, exhibit joy, or tranquillity ; mirth 
opens the«mouth towards the ears, crisps 
the nose, half shuts the eyes, and sometimes 
suffuses them with tears ; the front, wrinkled 
into firewns, and the eye^ows overhanging 
tlie eyes, like clouds fraught with tempests, 
show a mind agitated with pity. 

There is a history— in aU men's lives. 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased : 
The which obsemed, a man may prophesy, 
With a n«or aim, of the mom chance of things 
As yet not come toU/i; which, in their seeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 

Luxwfir— gives the mind a ekOdisk cast 



Mfideratlon in IMsimtes. When wears 
in a condition to overthrowyoiKAood and «Tor, we 
ouglit not to do it with vehemerue, nor instUHngiif 
and with an air of contempt; but to lay open the 
truth, and with answers, full of mildness, to ff^tt 
the falsehood. 

Aneedote. An amiable youth, lamented 
deeply, the recent death of a most afifectionate 
parent. His companion made an efibrt to 
eonsoU him, by the reflection, that he had al- 
toaya behaved towards the deceased with du- 
ty, tenderness and respect, " So I thought,^* 
replied the son, " while my parent was /ttn 
ing; but fioti) I recollect, with sain and sor^ 
rotv, many instances or disobedience, and 
negket, for which, alas! it is too late to 
make atonement^'' 

Happy the sdheoJ-boy ! did he prixo his bliss, 
'Twere iU exchanged— for all the dazzling gims^ 
That gaily sparkle in oatMiionH eye; 
His are the joys of nature, his the smiie, 
The cherub smile of mnoetncs and heaith. 
Sorrow unknown, or, if a tear be shed, 
He wipes it soon : for hark ! the cheerful voice 
Of eomrmlet calls him to the top, or ball; 
Away he hies, and damora as he goes. 
With giecy which causes him lo tread on air 

Reason. Without reason, as on a tem- 
pestuous sea^ we are the sport of every tvind 
and wave, and know not, till the event hath 
determined it. how the next billow will dis- 
pose of us; whetlier it will dash us against a 
rock, or drive us into a quiet harbor. 
What ittronger breast-plate than a heart unlolatscf .^ 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel >««t; 
And he, but naked, though lockM up in stea. 
Whose conscienee~-vri\h injustiee is corrupted. 

Varieties. 1. The dullest creatures are 
sometimes as dangerous as the fairest, 3. 
He, who puts a man off firom time to time, is 
never right at heart, 3. What can reason per- 
form, unassisted by theimnginaiionP While 
reason traces and compares effects, does not 
imagvuifionsaffKeatcttuses? 4.Wheneverwe 
are more inclined to Mr«€eu/e than persuade. 
we may be certain, that our zeal has more or 
self 'love in it, than charity; that we are seek- 
ing victory, more than truth, and are begin- 
ning to feel more fbrourselt^, than for others, 
and the cause of righteousness, 5, Is it pos- 
sible, without divine aid, to obey the cfwi- 
mandments? 6. As soon think of sending 
a man into the feld, witliout good tools, as a 
child to school, without proper books, 7. 
W^hat is more lotv and irile^ than lying? and 
when do we He more notorvmsly, than in dis- 
paraging, and finding /am tf with a thing, for 
no other reason, than because it is out or our 
power to accomplish it 1 
Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 
The bresth ofw'ght ^ destructive to the hue 
Of etery flower that blows. Go to the/sU, 
And ask the humble daisy, why it sleeps 
Soon as the sun departs. Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite, ere the still moon 
Her oriental vail puts ofl7 Think why. 
Nor let the sweetest bk>ssom be exposed. 
That nolMrs Iwasts, to night's untimely damp. 
There is no tneriL when there is no trial; 
And, till CEiMTMncs— stamps the mark ofstrtngA, 
Coweurds—mj pass for heroes, faith, far falsehood. 
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SM, The eyes, oonmdered only ai tan$i^ 
ble objects, are, by their yery forms, the win- 
dows of the soul — the fountains of life and 
light. Mere feeling would discover, that 
their «ir« and globular shcme are not unmean- 
ing. The eye^hroWi whether gradually sunk- 
en, or boldy promment, is equally worthy of 
attention: as likewise are the temples, wheth- 
er hollow, or smooth. That region of the fiioe, 
which includes the eye-brofos, eyes and ntme, 
also includes the chief region of the will 
and understanding. 

Nature hath framed strange/cUoiM in her time : 

Sonu, that will evermore peep throogh their eyes, 

And laugh, like pofrott, at a bagpiper; 

And other of such vinegar aspect, 

That theyMl not show their teeth in way of simZc, 

Though Neetor swear the jest be laughai^ 

AMI. The images of our secret agitations 
are particularly painted in the eyes, which 
appertain more to the souL than any other 
or^an: which seem ccffectea by, and to par- 
tieipaie in all its emottofis ; express sensa^ 
Oons the most lively, passions the most tu- 
multuous, feelings the most delightful, and 
sentiments the most delicate. The eye — ex- 
plains them in all ihe'iT force and purity, as 
they take birth, and transmits them by traits 
80 rapid, as to inAise into other minds the 
fire, the activity, the very image, with whidi 
themselves are mspired. It receives and re- 
flects the intelligence ot thought and warmth 
of the understanding. 
One world sufficed not Alexander^ mind : 
Coop'd up he seem'd, in earth and seas continM ; 
And struggling, stretch'd his restless limbs about 
The narrow tflcbe, to find a passage out : 
Yet, enterM in the brick-built town, he try'd 
The tomb, and found the straight dimensions vnde. 
Death only, this mysterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty «oiJ— how onall a body holds. 

aST* Lavouaob ot the Etss. The eye 

is the chirf seat of the soul's expression ; it 
shows the very spirit in a visible form. In 
every different state of mind, it appears dif- 
ferently : Joy-~brighiens and opens it ; grief, 
half closes, and drowns it in tears ; hatred, 
and anger, flash from it, like lightning f 
/ove~-darts from it in glances, like the orient 
beam; jealousy '—ana squinting envy, dart 
their contagious blasts through the eyes : and 
devotion — raises them, or throws them back 
on the mind, as if the soul were about to 
take its flight to heaven. 

From loomcnV eyes— this doetrkul derive : 
They sparkle «(£0— the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That show, contain, and nourif A^— all the woHd / 
Else none at al^— in augAl— proves excdUnL 
0\tiage—\nhonorahlU; the ifwrtf— seems 
/ eady—fox iXB^ightr-^obri^Oer worlds,— 
And that strange change, which men miscall daeay, 
Is renovated Itfe. The feeble voice, 
W ith which the soul attempts to q[>eak its meanmg, 
Is like the «l;y-lark>s note, heard/omlnt, when 
Its wing soars highest; and whose hoary signs, 
Tliose white and reverend locks, which move die 
Of thoughtless riftalds, seem to me like snow, [seom 
Upon the Alpiru siunmit,— only pToving— 



Anecdote. Twudle-dum and Tweedlb' 
dee. About the year 1720, there were two 
musical /Kir/t£d in England; one in favor of 
two Itaiians, Buo-non-ci-ni and At^^io, and 
the other admirers of Handel : and the con- 
tention running high. Dean Swift, with his 
usual acrimony in such cases, wrote the fbl- 
lowing epigram : 
Some say, that signior BtMnoneini, 
Compared to HandePs a mere ninny : 
OAers do swear, that to him— ^Ofwlel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 
8trang^-4titX such high contests should be 
rrwijcttweedle-dum— and tweedle-dee. 
True Plirendlogjr — ^treats of the mani- 
festations of man's feelings and intellect f 
his heart vnd bis head; his will and under- 
standing; and their related olQeds, physical 
and moral ; principles, giving a knowledge 
of one's original character; of his exeellen' 
eies and talents, and how to make the most 
of them ; of his dtfeets, and how to remedy 
them ; of reasoning ana persuading^—ot et^ 
ueatuM and self-government : a system of 
mental and moral philosophy, challenging 
investigation. 

Varieties. 1. AUnxe modest, when they feel 
that they are estimated, at what they oonaid* 
der their just value; and incline to presume, in 
the proportion they feel they are sKghied. 2. It 
signifies but Utile ^ to unsh well, without doing 
well ; as to do well, without willing it. 3. None 
is so great, but that he may one day need tlie A«^, 
or feel the unkindness—<i{ the meanest of mortals. 
4. The more business a man has, the more he is 
able to accomplish : for he learns to economize his 
time. 5. A ready recollection of our ImowUdge, 
at the moment we have use for it, is a rare and 
important acquisition. 6. The passions are plead- 
ers, and their violence sometimes goes directly to 
the heart. 7. As a vessd is known by the sound, 
whether it is whole or not, so, mm are known by 
speeches and actions, whether they are wise or 
Jbolish. 

AU tlie souls that were, were forfeit onee, 
And He, that might the ^vantage best have took. 
Found out the remedy. How would you be. 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are T O, think on thai, 
And mercy then, will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 

If pow^ dxoisu 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
I doubt not then, but innocence shall make 
False aeci4sationr-blu%ht and tyranny— 
Tremble at patience. 
That happy minglementof hearts, 
Where, changed as chemic compounds are, 
JBadb— with its own existence parts, 
To find a new one, happier far. 
We— ignorant of oursdces. 
Beg after our own harm, which the wiseiwMWS 
Deny us— for our gDod; so find we pn^fit, 
By losing our prayers. 
So very still that echo seems to listen ; 
We ahnost hear the music of the spheres. 
And fancy that we catch the notes of angds. 
High stations tumvU, but not hUss create. 
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95r. Thi Movth. Who does not know 
how much the upper lip betokens the sensa- 
tions of taste, desire, appetite, and the endear- 
ments of love 7 how much it is curled by pride 
or anger, drawn thin by eunningf smoothed 
by benevoleneey and maae placid by effenivna- 
eu? how love and desire, sii^hs and kisses, 
dinj^ to it by indescribable traits. The under 
Up 18 little more than its eupportert the easy 
cushion on which the crown of mqfesty re- 
poses. The chaste and delicate mouthy is one 
of thejirst reoommendations we meet with in 
common life. Words are the pictures of the 
mind: we often judge of the heart bv the 
portal: t^ holds the flajg^gon of /ru^A, of tooe, 
and enduringynembAtp. 

If there's on eaiih a core 
For the mnk heart, tis tAif— day after day 
• To be the blest companion of thy way !— 
To hear thy angel doqumee—Ao see 
Those virtuons eye$ forever tom'd on mg; 
And, in thdr light, r»-chasten*d «ifentfy, 
Like the stain'd toefr, that whitens in the sun, 
Grow jmrs— by being purely $hotu upon ! 

568. La3«^6Uaoe of the Arms aitd 
Haitds. The arms are sometimes &o^A thrown 
out; at others the right alone ; they are lifted 
up as high as the face, to express tomtder, or 
held out oefore the breast to wiow fear; when 
spread forth with open hands, tney express 
iefflre and affection; or clasped insurpnse on 
occasions of sudden gri<f and Joy; the right 
nand clenched, and the arms brandished — 
threaten ; the arms set orkimbo, (one hand on 
each hip,) makes one look big, or expresses 
contempt, or courage. 

Am a kam— o'er flie bee of the lotrfaw— may flow, 
WhOe the Kcb— mm in dorfaiett and coobio* below, 
8oy Ow cAflBk mar be tti^^ed— with a warm waxmj tmOt, 
Tho^ the oold Acar<— to rum— nun dorJUy the while. 
Om Ihlal rmumkanMi one MHTQifB, that throwi 
Ili bkak ■hade— alilDB, ote oar /oyi, aod our tooet; 
To which it>-D0thii« darker, or briKhter, can bring, 
rw whidi jby— baa no talm, and c^pkHon—tti lUngl 
Oh ! tkit tboi«fat, in ttia vaM at ei^oymtnt will tlay, 
Like %deadVBa!kmbrand^-in the nmmer*$ bright nj} 
The beauM of the wann nm— play nund it in ootn. 
It nay fmOa— in hii KfM— bat it Uoom« not ofoin/ 

569. QuiTTCTiLLTAif says, that with the 
hands, we solicit, reflise, promise, threaten, 
dismiss, invite, entreat, and express aversion, 
fear, doubting, denial> asking, affirmation, 
negation, joy, grief, confession and penitence. 
With the hands we describe, and point all 
circumstances of time, place and manner of 
what we relate; with them we also excite the 
passions of oliiers and soothe them, approve 
or disapprove, permit, prohibit, admire and 
despise; thus, they serve us instead of many 
sorts of words; and, where the language of the 
tongue is unknown, or the person is deaf, the 
language of the hands is understood, and is 
common to all nations. 

Between two worlds—Ji/e hovers like a slar, 
Twixt nigkt and mom, upon the horixorOi veige: 

How K020— do we know <Aat which we are! 
How2eM — ^what we may be ! The eternal n<rf» 

Of <tm« and Itdtf— rolls on, and bears <tfaT 
Our Imbbies; as the cidr-^mrU, new—emerge, 

Lnsh^d-'from the foam oTages ; while the graves 

Of rniptres— heave, but like some passing waves. 

Your very goodness, and your company, 
0*expay all tht I oan do. 



IiaAonlcs* 1. There is no great necessity for 
OS to be anxious about what good works we shall 
do, in order to salvation ; because the business of 
religion is — ^to shun ail evils as sins. 2. Never be 
so sinfully inconsistent, as to tell a child, that such 
and such things are naughty, and then, because 
his self-will is unyielding, leave him to persist in 
doing it; better, far better would it be, to let the 
poor child do wrong, in ignorance. 3. Every one 
should receive a scientific, civil, and religious ed- 
ucation, and then he will be fitted for the life that 
now is, and tl^t which is lo come. 4. Teach 
children what is good and true, and lead them to 
goodness, by precept and example. 5. Gratitude 
is the sure basis of an amiable mind. 

An««dote. Right qf JHsoovery, A gen- 
tleman, praising the i)ersonal charms of a ve- 
3f homely woman, before Mr. Foot, the come- 
lan. who whispered to him, "And why don't 
you lay claims to such an accomplished beau- 
ty!" "What right have I to her!" said the 
other. *^Every right — ^by the law of nationst 
as the first discoverer." 
Meanwhile, we^ll sacrifice to liberty. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power delivered down, 
From age to age, by your renowned ./%>r^aJA«n, 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much l^ood;) 
O let it never perish in your hands, 
But piously transmit it to your children. 
Do thou, great liberty, inspire our souls. 
And make our Uves, in thy possession, happy, 
Or our dealht ^orious — ^in thy just dtfence. 

Vsirleties. 1. Will the time ever arrive, 
when the air will be as fuU of balloons, as the 
ocean now is with MijM.? 2. Reading A»^ory 
and traveling, give a severe trial to our vu-- 
tues. 3. It is not right to feel contempt for 
any thing, to which God has given life and 
bemg. 4. Four things belong to a judge: 
to hear cautiously, to answer ivisely, to con- 
sider soberly, ana to give judgment without 
partiality, 6. Regard talents and genius, as 
solemn mandates to go forth, and labor in 
your sphere of usrfulness, and to keep alive 
the sacred fire among your feUoio men; and 
turn not these jiredot/^ gifts, into servants of 
evil; neither mer them on the altar of vanity, 
nor sell them tor a mess of potage, nor a piece 
of money, 6. The last war between the Uni- 
ted States and England, commenced on the 
18th of June, 1812, and continued two years, 
eight months and eighteen days ; when did it 
end? 7. Let us manage our time as well as 
we 0071, there will yet some of it remain un' 
employed. 

lU fares the land, to hastening iOs a prey. 
When wealth aceumulatea, and men decay! 
Princes, and lords, may jfourisA, or mBy fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
Bat a bold peasantry, their eouniry's pride, 
When once destroyM, can never be supplied. 
The kindest, and the happiest pair. 
Will find occasion— to /offteor; 
And every day, in which they Uve, 
To pUy, and, perhaps, /org»«<. 
Full many a shaft— at random sent. 
Finds mark— the archer never meant; 
And many a foonf— at random spoken. 
May soothe, or woumf— a heart that's brohsn. 
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POLTdlOTT Of BOST AWD MllTD. 

Thus, we see that the body, in connection 
with the mwui, speaks many languages; and 
he IB A learned eiocutioniat, who understanda 
and can tipeak them. In view of which, well 
might HamUt exclaim, ** what a piece of 
WORK IS MA?r!'' Observe u;e// this strange 
being, as embodied in the works of the jooin- 
tery and statuary : in what kingly wondrous 
manner, appear his force of attitwU and 
looks! who, but would covet the glorious 
art of making the flat emiwu and rocky 
marbUy utter every passion of the hmnan 
mind, and touch the soul of the spectaioTy as 
if the picture, or statue, spoke tfie pathetic 
language of a Shakspeare t Is it any wonder 
that masterly actioriy joined with powerftd 
f^u/ion, should be irresistible? U poetry y 
mtisicy and statuaryj is good, is not oratory 
more excellent 1 for m that we have them alL 
Woe for thouy who trample o'er a mind I 
A deathless thing. Tbej know not what they do. 
Or what they deal with! Man, perchance, may 
The JltfioV his »tep hath bruis'd; or light ane w[biiid 
The torch be quenches ; or to miMte— wind 
Again the /yre-string from his totteh that flew ; 
But, for the soul /—oh ! trembUy and beware,— 
To lay rude Jka»ui«— upon OedU mysteries there I 

ff6t> The Writteit Page can but ill ex- 
press the nicer shades of sentiment, passion, 
and emotion whicJi the poet has painted. 
There are depths of thouehty which the eye 
cannot jpenetrate— and sublimities of Jiigntj 
which it cannot reach. The loveliest and 
sublimest of written poetry— even that con- 
tained in sacred scripture — cannot speak to 
the eye with that vivid power and intensity of 
expressioHy drawn from it by the human voice, 
when trained to the capacity ^iven to it, by 
the Creator. Hence, the ordained efficiency 
of preaching f hence, the trembling of Felix, 
as the great Apostle reasoned — " of righte&us- 
nesSy temperancCy and Judgment to come." 
SOj with the production of the most consum- 
mate human genius: 

For ill — can poetry express, 
Full many a tone— of thought sublime ; 

And aeutptnrey mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from time. 

But, by the mighty aetor*» power, 
Their wedded triumphs come : 

F«rM— ceases — ^to be airy thought 
And oadpturo— to be dumb. 
963. The following — ^is an example of the 
sublimCy falling iar short of a hyperbole] for, 
as St John observeSy ** even the world it- 
self — could not contain the hookSy that should 
be written" on the subject of ikpiwite lotb 
and iiTFf iriTB wisdom — displayed in man's 

RBDEMPTIOV and SALTATIOir. 

Could we, with inky the ogban fill. 

Were the whole earth— •. pabchmbvt— made. 
Were every single •tieJe— a quill, 

And every man— a sobibb by trado ; 
To write the lovb op God — ^to man, 

Would drain the ocban dry ; 
Nor would the scroll— eoncain the plan, 

Tho* ttreteVd— from set to set. 

The mind—untaufhty 
Is a dark waotey where Jtends and tempest* howl ; 
As Phmhu— to the icorM, is »eioneo—to the §oui. 



Ax&ecdote. No hero was more dlathi- 
guished in ancient times, than Alexander the 
QretUf king of Maeedon. His courage was 
undauntea, his ambition boundlesSyhiB friend- 
ship ardeniy his taste r^ned / and what was 
very extraordinary y he seems to have con- 
versed with the same fire and spirit, with 
which he fought* Philip, his father, knowing 
him to be very swift, wished him to ran foi 
the prize, at the Olympic games, ** I would 
comply with youi* request,'' said Alexander, 
" if KiiTGS were to be my competitors" 

The ocean — when it rolls aloud — 

The tempest — ^bursting from her cloud. 
In one uninterrupted peal ! 

When darkness sits am d the sky; 

And shadowy forms go trooping by ; 
And everlasting mountains reel-^ 

All— all of this is Freedom's song — 
'Tis pealed— 'tis pealed eternally I 
N And all, that winds and waves prolong, 
Are anthems rolled to Liberty ! 

Varieties. 1. Although the truth can ne- 
ver come to condemn, but to save, the worid 
has ever pronounced its condemnation, 2. 
Garbled extracts from any work, are no more 
a correct representation of the work, than 
sloncy mortary hoardSy glasSy and naU.% are a 
fair specimen of a splendid palace. 3. Never 
let private interest, poverty y disgracCy danger, 
or (Icath, deter you — from asserting the liber- 
ty of your countryy or from transmitting to 
posterity y the sacred rights to which you 
were born, 4. What are the pleasures of the 
bodilu senses, without the ineasures of the 
soul? 5. Themistoclesy when asked to play 
the lute, replied, I cannot play the fiddle, but 
I can make a little vitlnge a great city, 6. 
The skin — co-operates with the lungs in pu- 
rifying the blooi. 7. How shall we know 
that the American government, is founded 
on the true pri nciples of human nature ? By 
learning what the true principles of human 
nature are and an extensive induction of fcuis, 
derived from the study of history, ana our 
own observation. 

Yet. though my dust— in earth be laid. 

My life— on earth — withdrawn ; 
'Twill be— but as a fleeting shade 

Of n^A<— before the dawn I 
Tot I sha!l spring— beyond the tomb. 

To new — immortal prime, 
Where all is light, and life, and bloom; 
And no more wtnt«r-time. 
I had a ft-iend, that lov^d me : 
I was his ooul : he liv*d not, but in me : 
We were so eloee with'n each other^o breast. 
The rivets were not found, that jotn'd at first. 
That does not reach us yet .■ we we re so mtx'4. 
As meetins streams ; both to ourselves were lost. 
We were one mass ; we could not frive, or taks. 
But from the same : for he was /,* /, he : 
Return, my better half, and give me all myoo{f, 
Fnr thou art all I 

If I have any Joy when thou art absotU, 
I frrudge M to myself: methinks I rob 
Theo—ofXhj part. 

Stillest streamo 
Oft water /aireft meadow* ; and the Hrd^ 
Thntjtuttor* least, is longogt on the wing. 
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5«3. Gbbtub*, or a rast and elegant ad- 
aptation of every part of the body to the sub- 
ject, is an essential part of oratory t and its 
power is much greater than that of ivprds: 
ft>r it is the language of nature, and makes its 
way to the keart, without the utterance of a 
■iiigle word: it affects the eye, (which is the 
quickest of all our senses,) and of course, con- 
▼eys impressions more speedily to the mma, 
than that of the voice, which afibcts the ear 
only. Nature^ having given to every sentv- 
meat vn^feeline its proper outward expre^ 
■ion, what we often mean, does not depend 
■o much on our words, as on our manner of 
them. -Art— only adds ease and 
E/i»*rt«M, to what nature and reason fio 
„ Study the Gesture Engravmgs thor- 
oughly. 

All natural objects liave 
An echo in the heart. This flesh doth thrill, 
And has connection, by some unseen chain, 
With its original source and kindred substaooe : 
The mighty forest, the proud tides of ocean. 
Sky-cleaving hills, and in the vast air, 
The starry constellations ; and the sun. 
Parent of life exhaustiess— these maintain 
With the mysterious mind and breathing mould, 
A coexistence and commuiiity. 




MJUDNKSS AWD IXKHOR. 

StretclEof TlEoiiglit* A fellow-student, 
in consequence of too close application to 
study, ana neglect of proper diet and exercise, 
became partiaUy dmrnifC/i ; but beir —y 
harmless, it was thought best that ho shuud 
go and come when, and where he pleased; 
in hope of facilitating his restoration. One 
Saturday afternoon, he went out through the 
gardens md fields, and eatherrd every variety 
of flowers, from the modest trio/e/ to the ^audy 
sunjiotoer.—w'xth which he adorned himself 
from head to foot, in the most fantastical 
manner; in which condition he was display- 
ing his imaginary kingly power, on u hillock 
in the college green, just as the president and 
one of the professors were going up to attend 
chapel prayers; when the former observed to 
the latter-what a great pity that such a noble 
mind should be thus in ruins! the maniac 
hearing what he said, rose majestically upon 
his throne, and with a most piercing look and 
voice, exclaimed; "What is that you say, old 
president! you prestune to talk thus about 
me? Sttlomon, in all his glory, was not ar- 
layed as 1 am. You old sinner, come here; 
and I will tear you limb from /tm6,--and 
scatter you through infinite space,- where 
Omniscience cannot find you, nor Omnvpo- 
ttnee put you together agam. 



A Great MlstatlKe. The sons of the ric^ so 
often die pooi^-aiid tlie sons of the poor so often 
die rich, that it has grown into ti proverb; and yet, 
how many parents are laboring and toiling to ac- 
cumulate wealth for their children, and, at the 
same time, raising them up in habits of indolenee 
and extravagant. Their «om will scatter their 
property much sooner than they can gather it to- 
gether. Let them have their heads well stored with 
useftil knowledge, and their hearts with sound and 
virtuous prine^fUes, and they will ordinarily take 
care of themsOves. However qffluent may be his 
circumstances, yet every parent inflicts upon his 
son a lasting iiyury, who does not train him up to 
habits of rtrme, industry and economy. 

Aneedote. Francis I,, king of France, 
{opponent and rivttl of Charles V., of Ger- 
many,) consulting with his generals, how to 
lead his army over the Alps into Italy, nis 
fooL Amarel, sprung from a comer, and ad- 
vised him to consult how to bring them back 
again. 
A duld is bom. Now lake the germ, and make it 

A bud of moral beauty, het the dews 
Of knowledge, and the light of virtue, wake it 

In richest/ra^jronce, and in purest hues ; 
When passion's gust, and sorrow^s tempest shake it, 

The shelter of o#ectM>n— ne'er refuse. 
For soon, the gathering hand of death will break it 

From its weak stem of /»/«,— and it shall lose 
All power to charm; but, if that lonely flower 
Hath swellM one pleasure, or subdued one pom, 
O, who shall say, that if has lived in vai^ 
Hotoever fugitive— its breathing hour? 
For w<u«— leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 
And seatter>d truth is never, never wasted. 
Varieties. 1. All those, who have pre- 
sented themselves at the door of the tvorld, 
with a great truth, have been received with 
stones, or hisses. 2. Who has not observed 
the changed, and changing condition of the 
human racel 3. We are indebted to the 
monastic institutions for the preservation of 
ancient libraries, 4. No good can brine 
pleasttrcMulesa it be that, for the loss of 
which we are prepared, 6. They, who sac- 
rifice at the altar of Apollo, are like those, 
who drink of the waters of Claros ,- they re- 
ceive the gift of divination, they imbibe the 
seeds of death. 6. The same misconduct 
which we pardon in ourselves, we condemn 
in others ; oecauae we associate a palliation 
with the one, which we cannot perceive in 
the other. 7. What constitutes true mar^ 

riage? 

Shd>a—'W9B never 

More cautious of wisdom, and fair virtus, 

Than this pure soul shall be ; 

TatJTH-— shall muse her. 

Holy and heavenly Uiought»-still counsel her. 

Can you raise the dead! 

Pursue, and owrloAe— the waves of ttMef 

Bring back again— the hours, the days, 

The months, the years, that made me happy f 

The heart has tendrils— like the vine, 

Which round another's bosom twine, 

Outspringing from the living i r es 

Of d«|rfy-planted sympathy / 

Where >row«r»- are hope, its>» Mi l i are Ute, 

Ben^fieenee—iXB harvest is. 
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964. YiHBKXircB OT AcTioH. Cicero 
Yeiy judiciously observeB, that a speaker 
must remiit oocasionany, the vehemence of 
his ctdiofu, and not utter every passage with 
all the force, of which he is capable / so as to 
set off| more strongly, the emphaiical parts; 
as painters make tfieir figures stand out to^ 
er^ by means of light and shades: there are 
always stranr points, as they may be called, 
in every well written piece, which must al- 
ways be attended to, — thus hill and dale, 
moufitain and precipiet, cataract and gulph : 
alwavs keep some resources, and never ut- 
ter tne weaker with all your eneriKy; ftnr if 
you do, there will be a failing in the strong 
'points — the most po^Ae/ic parts. 
Ill peace, there^s nothing to beeoma a man, 
As modest stiUneMS, and Aufntftfy : 
Bat, when the blast of war blows in oor ears, 
Then, imitate the action of the Hger; 
Btifibn the sinews, summon up the Uood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favor'd rags; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the brass eanrumf let the frroiff overwhelm it, 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swiird with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To his full height!— On, on! you noblest English. 

465. The Forehead. To what specta^ 
tor can the forehead appear uninteresting? 
Here, ap];)ear light and oloom; jot and 

AirXIETT,8TUPIDITT,IG7rORAirCS, and VICE. 

On this brazen tablet are engraved mant com- 
binations of SBHSE and or soul. Here, all 
the GRACES revel, and all the Cyclops thun- 
der. Nature has left it bare, that by it, the 
countenance « mav be EirLioHTEirBD and 
DARK sir ED. At its lowcst extremities, 
THOUGHTS — appear changed into acts ; the 
mind here collects the powers of rssist- 
Aircs; and here headlong oasTiifACT, or 
vnse PSRssvERAircs take up their fixed 
abode. 

That brow, which was, to me, 
A blooming heaven (it was a heaven, for there • 
Shone forth twin stars ofezcdlenee, so brightly, 
As thoagh the winds of paradise had fann'd 
Their orbed lustre, till they beamM with love ;) ' 
That brow—vrsB as the sleep-imprison'd take, 
Treasuring the beauty— of the deep blue skies. 
Whose charm'd slumber, one small breath will ruffle 

Aneedote. A commonwealth's man, in 
England, on his way to the scaffold, fbr 
trmKs sake, saw his tjoife, looking at him 
from the tower vnndow, and standing up in 
the cart he waved his hat, and cried, " To 
HZAVEir. my love, to heaveh, and I leave 
you in the storm awhile." 

Well might Lord Herbert write his love — 
Were not our aouln^immortal made. 
Oar eqiuU love-^vrould make them such. 
T!ls sweet to know,-.there is an eye— will mark, 
Oor eomtng, and look brighter,^^when we come. 
O, colder— ihBm the wirui, that freezes 
Founts, that but now— in funshine played, 
Is that congealing pang, which seizes 
The bursting bosom, when betrayed. 



Tlurec Modes of Wwewidajg Vlkeorl««i 

On«— to imagifu them, and then search for facts 
to sustain, prove and eor^firm them ; one — to ccA- 
ItcX facts, which are only ^etts. and out of than 
to fonn theories; and on«— to observe all these 
facts, and look through them to their causes ; which 
causes constitute the only true Aeories: then, all 
known or probaJMe effects, will not only eonjtrm ' 
such theories, but they can be explained by these 
theories. Hence, the true theories of all things, 
will explain and demonstrate all things, so far as 
they can be seen and understood; i. e. rationally 
pereeioed, according to the state and capacity of the 
human mind. That whieh enables one to explain a 
thing, analytically and synthetically, is the true 
cause or theory of that thing ; thus, true theories 
are the causes of things, watd facts are the legiti- 
mate ^eets of those things. The Ends of Things. 
There is one step higher, which must be taken, 
and then we shall have all, that the human mind 
can conceive of, or think about; which js the end 
of things : thus we have eruis, causes, and ^ects ; 
beyond which sphere, nuui cannot go ; for every 
thing, obfjeet or suttjeet, concerning which we can 
feel, think or act, is either an end, a cause, or an 
effect; the latter only, are accessible to our senses : 
the other must be seen intellectually : i. e. in a re- 
gion of mind above our senses. 

Varieties. 1. Can what is incomnrehen' 
sible, be an object of thought "^ 2. HunuxniF' 
ty, Justice, ana vairiotism — are qualities — of 
universal bentjU to mankind. 3. The only 
way to expel what is false firom the mind, is 
to receive the opposite truth. 4. Faith— is 
saving, when we learn truths from the Bible, 
and hve according to them. 5. A man is 
said to be square, when he does not, from in- 
justice, incline to this or that party. 6 The 
power of the muscles, is derived through the 
nerves, as the power of good is from truth, 
7. Nothing remains with us, that is not re- 
ceived in freedom. 

Look nature through ; His revolution all : [ night 
All change; no death. Day—follows night, and 
Tlie dying day ; stars rife, and m(, and rise; 
fariA^takes the example. See, the Summer, gay 
With her green ehaplet — and ambrosial yioicwn, 
Droops into pallid ilutumn; Hunter, gray, 
Horrid with frost, and turbulent with storm. 
Blows Autumn, and his goldcnjruiis, away ;— > 
Then, melts into the Spring. Soft Spring, with 
Favonian, from warm chamb'rsof the^mtA, [breath 
Recalls tbe^r«l. All, to r«>flourish,/ad«/ 
As in a wheel, all sinks to re-aseend-^ 
Emblems of man, wfaoj'oues, not expires. 
Say, dear, will you not have me ? 
Then take the l;iw— you gave me ; 
You elsewhere would, perhaps, bestow it. 
And I would be as loath—to owe it; 
Or, if you will not take the thing— once fftwn, 
Let «ne— kiss you, and then, we shall im eem. 

And then, alone, would Ila mourn ; 
And count the hours, till his return, 
For when—did woman^s love expire, 
If fondly fanned— the holy fire? 
He, ihat do\h public good-^T multitudes^ 
Finds/eu^— are truly grateAU. 
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666. J>m- 

XOSTHBITBS, 

the most emi- 
nent of Grecian 

orators, was 

horn 385 years 

before the 

christian •rOi 

and died b 7 

fouon, self-nd" 

ministered, to 

escape the 

vengeance o f 

AHUpoteTj 322 

B.C. He was 

celebrated o n 

account of the 
firtf strength, 

and whmunce 

of his e lo- 

quence, which 

was excited in 

r o a 8 i n g the 

Athenians t o 
war with the Maeedomam, and in defeating his 
mob, who were bribed by the latter. The char- 
acteristics of his oratory were, strength^ fudiwmfy, 
piercing energy and Joree, aided by an emphatic, 
and vehement elocution ; he sometimes, however, 
degenerated into severity. In reading his orations, 
we do not meet with any sentiments that are very 
exalted; they are generally bounded hy sd/-\oye 
and a love of the toorld. His father died when he 
was seven years old ; and his guardians having 
wasted his property, at the age of seventeen, he 
sppeared against them at the court, and plead his 
own cause successfully; which encouraged him to 
speak before the assembly of the people ; but he 
made a perfect failure: aJUt which, he retired, 
studied and practiced in secret, until he was twen- 
\y-five^ when he came forward again, and com- 
menced his brilliant career. 

An honat Hofflfnum— to Aprfntt— b like 
A cedar y planted bjr a •prmf, which batbet Vm 
Roott: the gnteful <ra»-nwanla it— with the tkadouK 
By tediotit tcOy—no paaaoo m azpnned: 
HI* hand, wbi>/«b the ««renfwC,|Mm<* the taC 

667* Mabcus 

TiTLLlUS CiCEBO, 

the most distin- 

Siished of the 
Oman orators, 
was born 100 
years before the 
birth of Christ; 
and died at the 
age of 03. He 
mode the Oreekt 
his modd; and, 
as an orator, he 
possessed the 
strengthofDe^ 
mos-the-nes, the 
eopiousnessof 
PlatOf and the su- 
avity of /nsoc-ro- 

ss. His first 

•icher was the 
poet Ar-chi-as; 

and in locution he was taught by A-pol-Zo-ni-us 
Molo of Rhodes; after which he visited Athens, and 
on his return was made quastor, and then consul; 
when he rendered the greatest service to the state, 
by the suppression of the compiraey of Ca^Hne : 
he was afterwards banished, and voluntarily re- 
tired to Greece, but was soon honorably recoiled; 
after which, he undertook thepr«forsA»j9of Cilieia. 
In the civil wars of Ccesar and Pompeu, he adher- 
ed to the party of the latter; and after the battle of 
Pharsalia, was reconciled to Coesar, but was soon 
•lain by PompiHus, at the instigation of Iforv An- 




SO 
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668. Etb. Aro not good mum, and good JkM- 
mor of more advantage than beauty? When^dam 
is introduced by Milton, describing Eve, in pan*- 
dite, and relating to the angel, the impressions ho 
felt on seeing her, at her first creation, he does not 
represent her— 4ike a Grecian Venus, by her shape, 
ox features, but by the lustre of her rrUnd, which 
shoru in them ; and gave them their power of 
charming: 

Grace— vnM in all her sUpSj Aeavcn— in her eye^ 

In every gesture— dignity, and low. 

An««dote. A Humane Driver Rewarded. 
A Macedonian soldier, was one day leading 
before Alexander a mule laden with gold for 
the king's um^/ and the betut being so ttred^ 
that he could not go, or tttstam the load, his 
driver took it qff^ and, with great difficulty, 
carried it himselifa. considerable tvay* Alex- 
ander, seeing him just sinking under the 
burden, and about to throw it on the ground, 
cried out, ** Do not be weary yet; try and car- 
ry it through to the tent, for it is all thy ownJ* 

AM not, heart of Ban! thoa|fa yvan wane «Iow/ 
There Asm been thoae, that, from the deqjwtt oooat, 
And eeUi of fi<^ and /hJ<neMe«, below 
The itonny daahing of the oeaai»-wav«B^— 
Down, farther down— than gdld lies hid, have nnn^d 
A qoenchlea hope, and wateh'd tiieir Umt, and bunt 
Od the bright d^ like tookener* from the fTWMt/ 

Varieties. 1. When we go out, let us 
consider what we have \o do; and when we 
return, what we have done. 2. There are 
many subjects, that are not easily understood; 
but it is easy to misrepresent them ; and when 
arguments cannot be controverteu, it is not 
dimcult for the uncharitable — to calumniate 
mottoes, 3. A man's true character is a greater 
secret to himseff, than to others; if he judge 
himself, he is apt to be partial; if he asks the 
opinions of others, he is liable to be deceived* 
4. Really learned ijcrsons never think of hav- 
ing finished their education, for they are stu- 
dents during life, 5, The insults of others 
can never nuike its wretched, or resentful, if , 
our hearts are right; the vi'per, that stings us. 
is within, 6. Beware of drawing too broad 
and strong conclusions — from feeble and ill- 
defined premises, 7. When human policy 
wraps one end of the chain round the ancle of 
a man, divine Justice rivets the other end round 
the neck of the tyrant. 8. All who have been 
great, without religion, would undoubtedly 
have been much greater, and better — uHth it 

QITALITISS— StmPASSINO L0VKLTNK8S. 

She had read 
Her fhther's well-filled Ubrary^with prqfit^ — 
And could iaik charmingly. Then she would sing, 
And play, too, passably,— and datue with spirit; 
She sketchM ftom tuUure well, and studied ^loen^ 
Which was enough, alone, to love her for ; 
Yet she was knowing— in all needle-vrork,-— 
And shone— in dairy, — and in kitchen, too,-" 
As in the pablob. 

The vfiu man, said the Bible, walks with God, 
Surveys far on— the endless line of life; 
Values his sow/; thinks of eternity; 
Both worlds considers, and provides for both ; 
With reason^s eye — ^his passions guards ; abstaiar 
From evil; lives on Aope— on hope, the fruit 
Of faith; looks uptoard; purifies his sotd; 
Expands his wvnfp, and mounts into the sky; 
Passes the tun, and gains his Father's house; 
And drinks— with angelt—^om tlye/ount of Min. 
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. Rhvtovical Action— respects the atti- 
tude, gesture, and expression of the countenance. 
Words cannot represent certain peculiarities ; 
they depend on the actor. Simplicity, or a strict 
adherence to the modesty of nature— correct- 
ness— or adaption to the word— and beauty, as 
opposed to awkwardness — are the principal 
marks of good action. Beauty belongs to objects 
of sight. Action should \tt easv, natural, varied, 
and directed by passion. Avoid affectation and 
display ; for they dllgust. The best artists are 
foninus for simplicity, which has an enchanting 
effect. I'rofuse decorations indicate a wish to 
supply thn want of genius by multiplying inferi- 
or heiuties. There is in every one an indis- 
cribable something, which we call nature, that 
perceives and r«»cognize9 the inspirations of na- 
ture ; therefore, after bringing your voice undei 
your control, if you enter fully into the spirit of 
the composition, and let your feelings prompt 
and govern your action, you cannot greatly err. 
The victory is half won when you f\illy feel and 
realize what you read or speak. Resolve to ac- 
quire the power, the witchery, the soul of elocu- 
tion— that lightning of ancient limes which pour- 
ed a blaze of liiht on the darkest understanding, 
and that thunder which awakens the dead. 

Tlsy never fail— who di» 
In a great eatiM: the iiodk— may soak their gore : 
Their head* — may sodden In the •«» ; their limbs 
Be strung to dCy gates— and eatUe walls — 
But sttU— their tpirit walks abroad. Tho' ftart 
Elapne, and oeibcrs— share as dark a doom, 
They but augmtnt the deep and sw«/Nn;r thoughts 
Which overpower all otkera^ and conduct 
The world, at last, to Frbkdom. 

ATO* This system teaches ;^oa to harmon- 
ize matter and manner, to immbe the author's 
feelings, to bring before you all the circum- 
stances, and plunge amid the living scenes, 
and fieel that what you describe is present, and 
actually passing before you. Sp^ik of truths 
as trutns, not as fictions. Give the strongest, 
fteest, truest expression of the natural blend- 
ings of thought and emotion ; break thro' all 
arbitrary restraint, and submit, aAer proper 
trainings, to the suggestions of reason and 
nature. Let your manner be earnest, col- 
lected, vigorous, self-balanced. In the intro- 
duction^ be respectful, modest, conciliatory, 
winning, rather mild and slow; in the du- 
OMsiony clear, energetic ; in the applieaiion, 
animated, pathetic, persuasive. 

AUr—eeme force obey I 
OoZiir-will dUsolvt. and dta««nii«— melt away ; 
JITarUs— obeys the ekitel^ and the saw ,* 
And so/ar-beams— a rock of ie« will thaw; 
The flaming /tfrjfs overcomes well-temper'd eteelf 
And flinty ^Zoss— is fashioned at the wheel : 
But man*s rebellious heart-^o potoer can bend, 
Vojlames can noften, no eoneuetion — rend; 
Till the pure spirit soften, pierce and nuU, 
And the warm blood — ^la in the eonedenee felt. 

ATI. r.ook your hearers in the face— give 
yourself, body and soul, to the sul Ject— let not 
the attention be divided between the manner 
and matter. Practice in private to establish cor- 
rect habi s of voice and gesture, and become so 
fhmlliar with all rules as not to think of them 
when exercising. The head, face eyes, hands, 
and upper part of the body are principally em- 
ployed in oratorical action. The soul speaks 
most intellieibly In 'he muscles of the face, and 
throiish the eye, which «s the chief seat of ex- 
pression ; let tha inMraal naa, and tka asternal 



ispond. An erect attitude, and a \ 
>sition, denote majesty, activity, strength: 



eorresp* 

of posit luii, ucHi'ho luajcvty, muutivjt, ■iiciiBkUi 

the leaning— affection, respect, earnestness of 
entreaty- dignity of composure, indifference, dis- 
ease. The air of a person expresses a language 
easily understood- The husbandman, dandy, 
gentleman and milluiry cliief bespeak the habits 
and qual t' es of each. The head gently reclined, 
denotes grief, shame ; erect— courage, firmness; 
thrown back or shaken— dissent ; forward — as- 
sent. The hand raised and inverted — repels, 
more elevated and extended — surprise, astonish- 
ment; placed on the mouth— silence ; on the 
head, pain ; on the breast— affection, or appeal to 
conscience : elevated — defiance ; both raised and 
palms united — supplication ; gently elasped — 
thankf\ilness ; wrung— agony. 

Aneedote. Tyroleae Songa, In the 
mountains of Tyrol, hundreds ot women and 
children — come out, at bedr-iime, and sing 
their national aoni^jr, until they hear their AtM- 
handft, foithert, and brothers, anstver them 
from tne hills on their return home. Ujxfti 
the shore of the Adriatic, the wives of the 
JUhermen come down, about sunset, and 
sing one of their melodies. They sinig the 
first verse, and then listen — ^for sometime: 
then they sing a second ; and so on, till they 
hear the answer firom the fiihermen, who 
are thus gnided to their homes. 
Hail memory, hail ! in thy exhausdess mine. 
From «f e— to ofe, unnumbered treasures shine ! 
neu/f^kt, and her shadowy hrood, thy call obey, ^ 
And place, and ttsis, are sul)Ject to thy sway ! 
Thy pleasures moot we feel, when most alone. 
The only pleasures.we can call our ow». 
Lighter than air, Hope*e summer visions fly. 
If but a fleeting etoud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Reason play, 
Lo' Fancy's fhiry iVost-work melts away: 
But, can the wiles of art, the grasp of power. 
Snatch the rich rsli'es of a well-spent hour f 
These, when the trembling spirit takes her flight, 
Pour round her path a streasi of living lifkt, 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where viktub— triumphs, and her eons are bUst, 

Varieties. 1. Costume, 'when once regula- 
ted by true science, and art, remains in un- 
changable good tasteicomfortabU, convenient, 
as well as picturesime and becoming. 2. In 
1766, a wnite heaaed old woman — died in 
London, whose hair sold for 244 dollars to a 
ladies' periwig maker. 3. In some countries. 
intellect has sway; in some — wealth,' ana 
in others — beauty and rank t but the most 
powerful influence in the be^t societies, is 
goodness combined with truth in practice, 
4. Merit — in the inheritor, alone makes valid 
an inheritance of ^lory in ance/tfry. 5. Why 
does new sweet milk become *ouf— during a 
thunder storm ? 6. Why can no other na- 
tion make a Chinese gong? 7. Is not the 
American government founded upon the true 
principles of human nature ? 8. How prone 
many are, to worship the creature more 
than the Creator / 9. When apparent truths 
are taken, and confirmed for real ones, they 
beo4>me fallacies. 10. Actions — show best 
the nature of the law of tafe; and deed^^ 
show the man. 

In oil thy humors, whether grave or mel/eie, 
Thou^rt such a toncky. testy, pleasant fellow : [thee. 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and splesn about 
That there's no living with thee, or witkovt tbst. 
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6T9* The emphatie ttrokeaof the hand aeoom- 
|Mny emphasis ; its elevated termination suits high 
passion; horizontal — decision; downward move- 
ment — disapprobation. Avoid excess, violence 
and constancy of action; gentleness, tranquillity 
and dignity prevail more. What is the appro- 
priate gesture in this? "Light are the outward 
signs of evil thought; within, «>t«Aw— 'twas there 
the spirit wrought." Middle finjrer of the right 
hand points to the body— its fore-finger gently laid 
in the palm of the left, in deliberation, proof, or ar- 
gumentaron — sometimes it is pressed hard on the 
lalm. The left hand often acts with great signifi- 
cancy with the right; rarely used alone in the 
principal gestures, except when something on the 
left hand is spoken of, as contradistinguished from 
something on the right, and when two things are 
contrasted. Motion of the hands should corres- 
pond with those of the eyes. Rules say, " Do not 
raise the hands above the head ;" bat if natural 
passion prompts them— it will be well done; for 
passion knows more than art 
Oart^oughts are boondless, tho'our/roirMS are frail, 
Our souls immortal, thou|;h our Hmbs decay : 
Though dorfc«n»d— in this poor life, by a vail 
or suffering, dying iriatier, we shall play 
In Truti^'s eternal stmbeams ; on the way 
To Heaveri>s high capitol— our car shall roll; 
The temple— of the power^ whom all obey ; 
That is the mark— we tend to, for the soul 
Can take no lower flight, and seek no meaner goal. 
573. Keep the hands out of your pockets-^on't 
finger your watch-key or chain— let your business 
influence you. Feel your subject thoroughly and 
speak without fear: have a style and manner of 
your own, for an index to yourself. Expression 
IS the looking out of the soul, through the eyes, 
which are its windows, into the natural world. 
The body should generally be erect : not constant- 
ly changing, nor always motionless— declining in 
humiliation— rising in praise and thanksgiving; 
diould accompany motion of the hands, head, and 
eyes; never turn your back on the audience. Do 
not appear haughty, nor the reverse ; nor recline 
the heaA to one shoulder— nor stand like a post; 
avoid tossings of the body from side to side, risini 
on tip-ioe, writhing of the shoulders. Study well 
the engravings; their position, gracefubtess and 
awkwardness : some are designated for both — dis- 
criminate, which to imitate, which to avoid— refer 
w^m, to your own nature, for dictation — and 
never adopt any gesture that you do not make 
your own l»y appropriation. All gestures must 
originate within. Let everything you do and say 
correspond. 

The Muse of inspiration— iplayB 
O'er every scene ; she walks the/ore5^maze, 
And climbs the mountairl ; every blooming spot 
Bums with her step, yet man — regards it not! 
She whispers round; her words are in the atr, 
But fc»»<, unlieard, they linger-/r«»m^ there, 
Without one breath of soui, divinely strong, 
One ray of A«arf— to thaw them into sorig. 

074. Some of the sources of faults in aetton^ are 
unmanly diffidence, which makes one appalled at 
iiis audience, or makes him fear to stir, lest he 
make a mistake; and servile imitation — whence is 
a want of action, excess or awkwardness, or un- 
due refl^ard to improper models. Do not become 
an artinc'al, made-up character, a compound of 
affectation and imitation, a poor creature of bor- 
rowed shreds and patches: preserve your own 
identity. 

Of those few fools who with ill stars tjxe curst. 
Sure scribbling fools, call'd poets, fqjre the worst: 
For they're a set of fools which Fortune makes, 
And after the has made them fools, forsakes. 



In man or woman^ but far most in man, 
And most of oil— in man that ministen 
And serves the o^tar, in my sotil—l loathe 
All qffectation. Tis my perfect seom ; 
Object— of my implacable disgust. 
What !— will a man play tricks^ will he indolgs 
A siUy—tond conceit— o( hi* fair/orm 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty /oc«, in presence of his God? 
Or, will he seek to dazzle me with tropes^ 
As with the diamond on his lily hand, 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes 
When I am hungry for the bksad of lifx? 
He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble qfiee, and, instead of truth, 
Displaying his oum beauty, starves his Jlock. 
Therefore, avaunt ail attitude and »tare. 
And start theatric, practic'd at the glass! 
I seek divine simplicity— m him. 
Who handles things divifte; and afl— besides, 
Tho' leam'd with labor, and tbo' much admir'd 
By curious eyes, and judgments ill-inform'd, 
To me is odious — as the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, 
Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Tlirough the press'd nostrii, spectaele-bestrid. 
Anecdote. Indian Virtue, A married 
woman, of the Shawanee Indians, made this 
beautiflil reply — ^to a man whom she met in 
the woods, and who implored her to love and 
look on him. " Oulman, my husband,'^ said 
she, " who is forever before my eyes, hindeit 
me from seeing you, or any other person." 
So dear to Heaven— is saintly chastity. 
That when a soul— is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angeb — lackey her. 
Driving/or <af— each thing of «m, and guiU; 
And, in clear dream, and mlemn vision, 
TM her of things, that no gross ear can hear, 
Till qfi converse — with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam— on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind. 
And turns it, by degrees, to the souPs essence, 
Till all — ^be made immortal! 
Varieties. 1. Children learn but little 
from what they recul, while the attention is 
divided between the senae^ and making out 
the tvords. 2. -Few parents and teachers are 
aware of the pre-emment importance of oral 
over book instruction. 3. Truths, inculcated 
without any sense of delight, are like seeds. 
whose living germ has been destroyed; and 
which, ttierefore, when sown, can never come 
to anything. 4. The idea of the Lord, com- 
ing into the world, to instruct us, and make 
us good, is an idea particularly delightful to 
young children, as well as to those of riper 
years. 6. We were not created — to live on 
the earth, one moment in vain ; every moment 
has a aymmission, connected with eternity g 
and each minute, improved, gives power to 
the next minute, to proceed with an acceler* 
(tied ratio and impulse. 
Let talkers talk; stick thou to what is best, 
To think of pleasing aU, is all a>of. 

Let conque r or s boast 
Their fields of fame: he, who in virtue, arms 
A young, warm jrpmt^against beauty's charms, 
Who feels her brightness, yet defies her f^all, 
Is the best, bravest conqueror of them eUl. 
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6r5« Stability of jpotition, feeilitr of ehange, 
•nd general grace ot action, depend on the right 
nae of the feet ; [see the engravings of them,] the 
motions of childrea are gracei\il,4}ecause prompt- 
ed by nature : see how the different passions af- 
fect their countenances ; what a pity they are not 
kept on in this way, without being led by their 
teachers into captivity to bad habiu. Keep your 
mind collected and composed; guard against 
bashfuluess, which will wear off by opposition. 
One generally has confidence in doing anything 
witli wliose manner he it familiar. Assurance 
is attained by— 1, entirely mastering your subject, 
and a consciousness that what you have to deliv- 
er is worth hearing— 3, by wholly engaging in it, 
mind intent on it, and heart wanned with it : nev- 
er be influenced by i^probation or <fifiq;>pn>ba- 
L'on; master yourself; but how can you unless 
you know yourself? 

Think'st thou— there ara.no serpent$ in the world, 
But those, which slide along the grassy tod, 
And sting the luckless/ool, that prasts themT 
There are, who, in the path of toeial life. 
Do bask their spotted tkint-—ia Fortunes sun, 
And sting the «9u/— ay, till its hmWifiUJraim 
Is changed to $eeret^e$tenng, ton ditmt§— 
So deadly— i» the vfottnd. 

576. Look at the limbs of a wiltow tree, gently 
and variously waving before the braeze, cutting 
curved lines, which are lines of beauty ; and cul- 
tivate a graceful, easy, flowing and forcible ges- 
ticulation. Adapt your action^ as well as vocal 
powers, to the occasion and circumstances — ^the 
action to the word, and the word to the action. A 
young speaker may be more various than an old 
one. Do not act words instead of ideas ; i. e. not 
make gestures to correspond, when you speak of 
anything small, low, up, large, &c. Let the voice, 
countenance, mien, and gesture, conspire to drive 
home to the judgment and heart, your impassion- 
ed appeals, cogent arguments, strong conclusions, 
and ueep convictions. Let Nature, guided by 
science, be your oracle, and the voice of unso- 
phistocated feeling your monitor. Fill your soul 
with the mighty purpose of becoming an orator, 
and turn aside from no labor, shrink from no ef- 
fort, that are essential to the enterprise. Self- 
maae men are the glory of the world. 

Man — is a harp, whose chords dude the sight ; 
Each yielding hanaony, disposed aright: 
The screws revened. 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, — 
Lost, till he tune them, all their potoer and tue, 
I have read the instructed volume. 
Of human nature j there, long since, have learned, 
The way— to conquer men — is by their poseions : 
Catch — but the ruling foible of their hearts, 
And all their boasted vir tu et e hrinh — ^before you. 

977. Educatiuit — is a companion, which 
no m^fortune can suppress, no clime des- 
troy — no enemy alienate — no despotism en- 
slave. At home — a friend, abroad — an in- 
troduction ; in solitude a soUux, in society, 
an ornament. It lessens vice, it guards vtr- 
tue / it gives, at once, a gra>ce and govern- 
merit to ^nius. Without it, what is man ? 
a splendid slave / a reasoning savage / va- 
dllating, between the dignity of an intellir 
genee derived from Ood, and the degradation 
of brutal jKunon, 

It is a note 
Of upstart greatness— to observe and imueh 
For those poor Iri/les, which the noble mind— 
NegfeOs, and seonu. 



Aneed«te. Somewhere, One gentlemin 
riding in a stage-coach, with another, ob- 
served to him, — ^ Sir, I think, I have seen 
you somewhere,^^ ** I presume you have, Sir," 
replied the other ; *' for I have been there ^e- 
ry qften." 
Brute foreo— may crush the heart, but eamv>t kOlg 

The mind, that thirdes, no ierrore can compel ; 
But it will speak at length, and boldly tell 

The world its weakness, and its rights; the ni^kt 
Our race so long has grop'd through, since man fell 

From his imaging Eden of ddigkt. 
Must, wiU, ere long, retire from IVutk's fast dawi> 
ing light 

Varieties. 1. Mind may act on mind, 
though bodies be fiir divided. 2. A hold man, 
or 9. fool must be he, who would change his 
lot with another, 3. A ufise man. — sc^neth 
nothing, be it ever so tmall or homely. 4. 
Mind—iB a perpetual motion; for it is i^nm- 
ning stream, from an unfltthomable smireef 
the depth of the diyiits ihtsllioeitcs. 5. 
Nature — ^is the chart of God, mapping out 
all his attributes; Art—ihe shadotv of his 
wisdom, and copieth his resources. 6. In a 
dream, thou mayest live a lifetime, and all 
be forgotten in the morning. 7. A letter 
timely writ, is a rivet to the chain of affee- 
tion. 8. As frost to the bud, and bligM to 
the blossom, even such is af/f-interest to 
friendship. 9. Confidence — cannot dwell 
where seffishness is porter at the gate. 10. 
Those hours are nof lost, that are spent in 
cementing crffeetion. \l. Character — is moin^ 
h/ modeled, Dv the cast of the minds that sur- 
round it 12. The company a man choo^ 
eth, is a visible index of his heart. 

A drainless shower 
Of lighi-^» poesy; 'tis the suprenu of power ; 
Tis moHiv-slumbering on its own right arm. 
A generous mind, though swayed awhile by jMusim, 
Is like the steely vigor of the bow, 
Still holds its native rectitude, and bends 
But to recoil monfore^id. 
Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in doing 
Though th' ungrateful subjects of their/ocora igood, 
Are barren in return. 

Cowards — are scarM with ihreafinings ; boys are 
Into confessions ; but a steady mind [wk^tj^d 
Acts of Hsdf, —-ne'eT asks the body counsel. 
The mtmf— is full 
Of curious changes, that perplex itself. 
Just like the visible world; and the heart— ebbs 
Like the great sea; ^rwt flows, and then retires. 
And on the passions doth the spirit ride, 
Through funsAttM— and in rain, from good—io HI, 
Then to deep vice, and so on— back to virtus; 
Till, in the grave, that universal cabn. 
We sleep— the sleep of death. 
Virtue, while H is free from blame. 
Is modest, lowly, meek, and unassuming; 
Not apt, like fearful vice, to shield its weakness 
Beneath the studied pomp of boastful phrase. 
Which swells, to hide the poverty it shelters ; 
But, when this virtue— feels itself suspected. 
Insulted, set at notight, its whiteness stainM, 
It then growBjfroudt forgets its humble worth, 
Ajid rates itself- above its real value. 

A brain d feathers, and a hemrt of lead. 
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978. SutfexsTioirs. The author is aware, 
from experience, that there are many things 
tending to discourage a new beginner in de- 
clamation; one is, a consciousness of his 
own awkwardness s which teaches us the 
importance of knowing how to do a thing, 
berore attempting it in the presence oi others. 
Let him select a shortj and ordinary piece, 
first, and commit it perfectly to memory, and 
be sure that he understands every word of the 
author. Never appear in an improper dress ; 
let your clothing oe clean and neaff and pro' 
periy adiusted to the body ; neither too loose, 
nor too tight. Never be mfluenced, orue way 
or another, by what your companions may 
say, or do; be your own master, and feel de- 
termined to succeed ; at the same time, you 
may be as modest and unassuming as you 
please, the more so the better: let your sub' 
Jed and ol^ject be to you all iir alii. 

Waits on tueeess : the fiekle muUUude, 

lAe the light straw, that floats along the strtam, 

Glide with the eurrmt still, and follow/)fWnc. 

Men judge «u;t»on«— always by wents : 

Bat, when we manage, by a jiut/orsesight, 

Sweecm— is prtddenee, and poesesgion — right 

579. OvR Book. In this a&ri^ged outline 
of the Principles of Elocution, the author has 
endeavored to appreciate the age and state 
of those, who will be likely to read, or study 
the work ; for it is designed for both purposes ; 
and if the reader, or student, shall experience 
a tithe of the pleasure in rightly usin^ it, as 
the author has in Ufriting it, his aspirations 
will be fully realized. The more these sub- 
jects are examined, and their principles ap- 
pUed to practice, the more will it be seen and 
felt, that no one can become a oood xlocu- 
TTONiST, unless he studies boot and minu, 
MATTER and SPIRIT ; and makes tlie results 
his oum, by actual appropriation; science 
and art, theory and practice, must go hand 
in hand, to develop and perfect us for earth 

or HSAYEN. 

If you did know— to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know-^ whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unimUtn^ /jf— 1 2e/) the ring, 
When nought would be aocepted--&«l the ring, 
You would abaiU the strength of your diapUiuur$, 
As travelers— oft look batik, at mm, 

When eajft0attl--darkly going, 
To gaze — ^upon that light— they Uant, 

Still faint bdixnd them-^Iowing, — 
80, when the close oipieatvrfit day— 

To ffioom hath near consigned us, 
We tUTn-~to catch one fading ray 

Of joy, that's left b^ind us. 

]fisecllan«oiis. 1. A toise man-— ^Is wil- 
Img to profit by the errors of others; because 
he does not, under the impulse of pride, eon^ 
demn and despise them; but, while hiaj'udg* 
tnent— disapproves, his heart— pities them. 
2. It is the constant tendency or man, when 
in a perverted state of the will, and according 
to the state of such perversion, to make the 
feaaon, at understanoing, etTerj^thing, and to 
pay liitle or no attention to the state of the 
Offedions; and also to regulate his actions 
more by external, than internal considera^ 
tioos; this state and tendency is the cause 



of the prevalence of the pride of science in 
the literary world. 3. The true christian has 
no confidence in mere feelings, or in that 
sort of good, which, being without truth, its 
appointed guide and protector, is transiieni 
and inoperative. 

Anecdote. A Wise Decision, Eliza ^m« 
bert, a young Parisian lady, resolutely dis- 
carded a genttman, to whom she was to have 
been married, because he ridiculed religion. 
Having given him a gentle reproqf, he replied, 
^ that a man of the uxrrld could not be so o/d- 
fashUmedj as to regard God and religion,^^ 
Eliza started ; but, on recovering herself, said, 
** From this moment, sir^ when I discover that 
you do not regard religion, I cease to be 
yours. He, who does not love and horuir 
God, can never love his tu\fe, constantly and 
sincerely*" 

Yes, love indeed is light from Heaven; 
A tpark of that immortal fire 

With ai^ls shared, by Alia given, 
To lift from earth our low desire 

Devotion wafts the mind above, 

But Heaven itself descends in love ; 

A feeling from the Godhead caught, 

To wean from self each sordid thought ; 

A ray of him who form'd the whole ; 

A glory circling round the «oul ! 
Varieties. 1. Neglect not time present g 
despair not of time past; never despair. 2. 
Infamy — is where it is received. If thou art 
a r»t*« wall, it will s/icfc,— if marble, it will 
rebound. If thou storm at it, it is thine; if 
thou contemn it, — it is gone, 3. Ridicule 
seems ^to dishonor, worse than dishonor itsel£ 
4. It is heaven, on earth, to have the mind 
move in charity, test in Providence, and turn 
on the truth, 0, A long life may be passed 
without finding a friend, in whose under' 
standing and virtue, we can equally confide, 
and whose opinion we can value at once for 
its justice and sincerity, 6. A weak man, 
however honest, is not qualified to Judge, 1, 
A man of the world, however penetrating, is 
not fit to counsel, 8. What is tlie great, es- 
sential evil of intemperance? The voluntary 
extinction of reason, 9. What breaks the 
heart of the drunkard's wife ? It is not, that 
he is poor; but, that he is a drunkard. 10. 
How shall we arrest, how suppress this great 
evill To rescue men, we must act on them 
inwardly, and outwardly ; by giving streng th 
within, to withstand the temptation, and re- 
move the temptation without. 
Thou sun, (said I,) fair light! 
And thou enlightened tarth, to fresh, and gay; 
Ye hittSj and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 
And ye, that live and mow, fair creatures, tell, 
TUl — ^if you know, how came I thus; how here* ^ 
Flower»—an the alphabet of angels, whereby 
They write on hUls, and fields, mysterious truths. 
Riches, like insects, when concealed, they lie, 
Wait but for their wtnff, and in their season, fly. 
N. B. The Uttar put of the work ia maeh Bbridged, and por- 
ikam of the origliHd natter omlttad, to make more room (or tbe 
Readk^ii and Bedtetkna, and tdll keep flie book, within whirf 
are deemed proper limHi: thia will rationallj aeoouBt Ibr It« b- 
eoherenejr, at well u hrevity.— (^ tnor* last v)ord to thtfiupa. 
FEEL RIGHT— XmMK nORT, AND ACT RIGHT, AND 
TOD SHALL BECOME ALL THAT TOU ARE CAPABLE 
OF, AND ALL THAT TOU CAN DESIRE. 
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Votes* lBthM«nfelM,flMrabaeonUa»l 
■r the praeaifloc prindpkt, and all tolgiMd fcr Mnken aad 
WOfftcrt. ^ then an DO audi thianBM TllfX aid IVACE be- 
lonrlnf to the nsind, tha aaarar wo appinacli to thairauihUattoo, 
tfaa mon tmdilj eaa w« neiBortaa: lir which nana aiwU 
tfpt an uaad ; and abo varietj, Ibr the porpnn of aariallB« in the 
pnaorvatioD of tha ai^ and in«fai.t«tBg (mv iiHtpffmiwiw of 
■pectadfla: in wwaMOTattwi of which, it abouU be obMrrod, that 
booka murt be nad, bj itjiof their diataaeea fram the eyaa; 
KiiMtimM quite sear, at othen Either off t aim pnctice the eight 
ialooklDgat aurreaiidiHoltfM^iBthair prap«r poritioM fion 
tmnHtofart/mL 

A§0. IXMOmTALITT ifW TH« SoUL. 

Among various exoellont aiguments — for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual progress of the soul to its 
perfection, without a possibility of ever arri- 
yma at it 

How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the soul, which is capable of such im- 
mense peribctions, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothine, ahnost as soon as it is created f Are 
such abilities made for no purpose ? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never pass: m a few years, he has all tjie en- 
dowments he is capable of; and, were he to 
live ten thousand more, would be the same 
thing he is at present 

man does not seem bom to eryoy life, but 
to deliver it down to others. This is not sur- 

i)ri8inK to consider in animaUt, which are 
ormed for our use, and can finish their busi- 
ness in a short Kfe. The silk-worm, after hav- 
ing spun her task, lays her eggs, and dies. 
But a man — can never have taken in his full 
measure of knowledge, has not time to sub- 
due his passions, establish his soul in virtue, 
and come up to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried off the stage. 

Would an infinitely wise Being — make 
such glorious creatures for so mean a pur- 
pose? Can he delight in the production of 
such abortive intelligences, such short-lived 
reasonable beings? Would he give us tal- 
ents, that are not to be exerted! capacities 
that are never to be gratified ? 

How can we find that wisdom, which shines 
through all his works, m the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a 
nurserv for the next, and believing, that the 
several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear, in such quick 
successions, are only to receive their first ru- 
diments of existence here, and afterwards, to 
be transplanted into a more friendly climate, 
where they may spread, and flourish — ^to all 
eternity]— .ilcWtton. 

' VnmJOUB ^REBNDSHIP. 

Is aught so fair, 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
In the bright eye of Hesper, or the mom ; 
In natare^s fairest forms,— is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship? as the candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to be JnstT 
The graceful tear, that streams for others' woesT 
Or the mild majesty of private life, 
Where peace, with evcr-bkx>ming olive, crowns 
The gate ? where honor's liberal hands eifuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of imiocence and tove, protect the scene t 

TIUU--1 tp0nty-'4hat^l had; 

ThaP^J f ow,— lAoi—I Aq««; 

Thai^ <e^V-aa^I lost. 



ASl. Fafciid Ivtallivtxjtt. When 
man has looked about him, as flur u he can, 
he concludes there is no more to be seen; 
when he is at the end of his line, he is at 
the bottom of the ocean; when he has shot 
his best, he is sure none ever did, nor ever 
can shoot better, or beyond it; his own rea- 
son is the certain measure of truth ; his own 
knowledge, of what is possible in nature; 
though his mind and his thoughts, change 
every seven years, as well as his strength and 
his features : nay, though his opinions change 
every week or every day, yet he is sure, or at 
least confident, that his present thoughts and 
conclusions are just ancf true, and cannot be 
deceived. 

OUB TOILS Ain> THBIB XEWABD. 

He, who ascends to mountain-lops, shall find 

The loAie^t pe^ks, most wrapt in ck>uds, and 
He, who surpasses, or subdues mankind, [snow; 

Must look down on the hate, of those below. 
Though high above, the sun of glory glow. 

And far beneath, the earth and ocean spread ; 
Round him, are icy rocks, and loudly blow 

Contending tempesU, on his naked head, fled. 
And thus, reward the toils, which to those summits 

082* Parts 07 ths Wholx. This sun, 
with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little part of the grand machme of the uni- 
verse; eveiy star, though no bigger in ap- 
pearance than the diamond, that jghtters 
on a lady's ring, is really, a vast globe, like 
the Sim in size, and in glory ; no less spa- 
cious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of the day : so that every star is not 
barely a world, but the centre of a magnifi- 
cent system ; has a retinue of worlds irradia- 
ted by its beams, and revolving round its at- 
tractive influence, — all which are lost to our 
sight, in unmeasurable wilds of ether. 

SHB WALKS IK BBAimr. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes, and starry skies; 
And all that's best, of dark and bright, 

Meet in her aspect, and her eyes : 
Thus roelk>wed to that tender light, 

Which, heaven, to gaudy day denies. 
One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half impaired the nameless graee. 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or soAly lightens o'er her face ; 
Wftere thoughts, serenely sweet, express 

How pure, how dear, their dwelling plaes. 
And on that cheek, and o'er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eh>quent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days, in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace, with all below, 
A heart, whose love, is innocent ! 

Men — are made to bend 
Before the mighty , and to follow on 
Submissive, where the great may lead— the great, 
Whose might— is not in erotens a.nd peUam, 
In parehment-roUs, or blazon'd heraldry. 
Bat in the power of thought, the energy 
Of unsupported im'fwf , whose steady will 
"So force can daunt, no tangled path divert 
From its right onward purpose. 

WiU hebeidk, who has mnchfei^f 
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ASS* CHASonro and Unchanoiko. When 
we have looked on the pleasares of life, and they 
have vanished away; when we have loolced on 
the works of nature, and perceived that they were 
changing ; on the monuments of art, and seen that 
they would not stand ; on our friends, and they have 
fled while we were gazing; on ourselves, and felt 
tliat we were as fleeting as they ; when we have 
looked on every object to which we could turn our 
V T ious eyes, and they have all told us tliat they 
soald give us no hope nor support, because they 
"Tvere so feeble themselves ; we can look to the 
throne of God : change and decay have never 
reached that; the revolution of ages has never 
moved it ; the waves of an eternity have been rush- 
ing past it, but it has remained unshaken; the 
waves of another eternity are rushing toward it, 
but it is fixed, and can never be disturbed. 

INFAIfT SLEBPINO IIT ▲ OABDSlf. 

Keep on, sweet babe ! the flowers, that wake 

Around thee, are not half so fair; 
Thy dimpling smiles, unconscious break, 

Like sunlight, on the vernal air. 
Sleep on! no dreams of care are thine, 

No anxious thoughte, that may not reft; 
For angel arms around thee twine, 

To make thy infant slumbers blessed. 
Perchance her spirit hovers near, 

Whose name, thy infant beauty bears, 
To guard thine eyelids, frcMn the tear 

That every child of sorrow shares. 
Oh ! may thy life, like hers endure, 

Unsullied to its spotless close; * 

And bend to earth, as calm and pure 

As ever bowed the summer rose.-'JDawes. 

(184* The estimate and valor of a man, con- 
sist in the heart, and in the will ; there, his 
true honor lives ; valor is stability, not of legs 
and arms, but of courage, and the soul ; it 
does not lie in the valor of our horse, nor of 
our arms, but in ourselves. He, that mils ob- 
stinate in his courage, Si suedderit de genu 
pugnai / if his legs &il him, fights upon his 



▲ MOnOM^ LOVX. 

Hast tliou sounded the depths— of yonier sea. 
And cotinted the sandSj that under It be ? 
Hast thou measured the height— of hewen above? 
2%0r»— roayest thou mete out — the motAer*s love. 
Hast tbon talked with the bUesei, of leading on. 
To the throne of God — some wandering sonf 
Hast thou witnessed the angtU* bright employ? 
Then — may est thou speak of a motA^r'sjoy. 
JSvamnf and mom — ^hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth, on her errands of indtatryf 
The &«e, for heraOf^ hath gather^ and toiPd, 
But the moAer'^s careft-^are all for her child. 
Hast thou gone with the trdbeLer^ Thought^ afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star* 
Thou Aa.«f— but on ocean, earth, or sea, 
The haxrt of a mother — lias goru with thee. 
There is not a grand, inspiring ihought, 
There is hot a tmih—Yij wisdom taught, 
There is not a/eeling, pure and high. 
That may not be read — in a mother's eye. 
There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air, 
The heavens-— the g!ory of God declare ; 
But louder— \hsn voice beneath, above. 
He is heard to speak— through a mether^s love. 



dStl. BALANCSOPHAPPT^ESSEaUAI.. AU 

extensive contemplation of human affairs, 
will lead us to tlie conclusion, — ^that among 
the different conditions, and ranks of men, 
the balance^ of happiness — is preserved, in 
a great measure, equal: and that the lugh 
and the low, the rich and the poor, approadi, 
in point of real enjoyment, much nearer to 
each other, than is commonly imagined. In 
the lot of man, mutual compensations, both 
of pleasure, and of pain, universally take 
place. Providence never intended, tliat any 
state here, should be either completely happy, 
or entirely miserable. If the feelings of pleas- 
ure are more numerous, and more lively, in 
the higher departments of life, such, also, are 
those of pain. If greatness flatters our vani- 
ty, it multiplies our dangers. If opulence in- 
creases our gratifications, it increases, in the 
same proportion, our desires and demands. 
If the poor — are confined to a more narrow 
circle, yet, within that circle, lie most of those 
natural satisfactions, which, after all the re- 
finements of art, are found to be the most 
genuine and true. In a state, therefore, 
where there is neither so much to be coveted, 
on the one hand, nor to be dreaded, on the 
other, as at first appears, how submissive 
ought we to be — to the disposal of Provi- 
dence ! how temperate — in our desires, and 
pursuits! how much more attentive — to 
preserve our virtue, and to improve our 
minds, than to gain the doubtfiil, and equivo- 
cal advantages of worldly prosperity. — Blair, 

A BAIHT DAT. 

It rains. What lady — loves a rainy day % 

Not she, who puts prunello on ber foot, 

Zephyrs around ber neek, and silken socks 

Upon a gracc'ful ankle,~nor yet she, 

Who sports her tasseled parasol along 

The walks, beau-crowded, on some sunny noon. 

Or trips in muslin, in a winter's night, 

On a cold sleigh-ride— to a distant ball. 

She loves a rainy day, who sweeps the hearth. 

And threads the busy needle, or applies 

The scissors to the torn, or thread-bare sleeve ; 

Who blesses God, that she has friends at home ; 

Who, in the pelting of the storm, will think 

Of some poor neighbor, that she can befriend; 

Who trims the lamp at night, and reads aloud. 

To a young brother, tales he loves to hear ; 

6r ventures cheerfully abroad, to watch 

The bedside of some sick, and sufiering friend, 

Administering that best of medicines, 

Kindness, and tender care, and cheering hope ; 

Such — are not sad, e'en on a rainy day. 

Mankind are all hunters in various degree s 
The priest bunts a living— the lawyer a fee. 
The doctor a patient— the courtier a place. 
Though often, like us, he's flung out in the chace. 
The cit bunts a plum— while the soldier hunts 
The poet a dinner— the patriot a name ; [fame. 
And the practicM coquette, tbo* she seems to re- 
in spite of her airs, still her lover pursues, [fuse, 
Be's on his guard, who knows his enemy ; 
And tniMemee— may safely trust ber shield 
Against an open foe ; but who*s so maUed, 
That slander shall not reach bimt Coward 
Stabs In the dark. [calumny 

Heavn^s great view is one, and that— tbt wholi. 
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987* OuB CoviTTRT. And let the l_ 
cred obligations which haye devolved on 
this generation, and on 08, sink deep into 
our hearts. Those are daily dropping from 
among us, who established our liberty and 
our govemment The great trust now de»> 
cends to new hands. Let us apply our- 
selves to that which is presented to us. as 
our appropriate object we can win no lau- 
rels in a war for indei^ndence. Earlier and 
worthier hands have gathered them all. Nor 
ve there places for us by the side of Solon, 
and Alfred, and other founders of states. 
Our &thers have flUed them. But there re- 
mains to us a great duty of defonoe and pre- 
servation; ana there is opened to us, also, a 
noble pursuit, to which the spirit of the times 
strongly invites us. Our proper business is 
improvement Let our age be the age of im» 
provement In a day of peace, let us advance 
tiie arts of peace, and tne works of peace : 
let us develop the resources of our land ; call 
forth its powers, build up its institutions, pro- 
mote all its great interests, and see wheUier 
we also, in our day and generation, may not 
perform something worthy to be rememliered. 
Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and 
harmony. In pursuing the great objects which 
our condition points out to us, let Us act un- 
der a settled conviction, and an habitual idl- 
ing, that these twenty-six states are one 
country. Let our conceptions be enlarged 
to the circle of our duties. Let us extend our 
ideas over the whole of the vast field in which 
we are called to act Let our object be, our 
country, our whole country, and nothing but 
our country. And, by the blessing of God. 
may that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppression and 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, 
upon which the world may gaze with admir* 
afion forever. — WeMer, 

DISAPPOINTZD AMBITION. 

In full-blown dignity— «ee Wolsey stand, 
Law— in his voice, and fortune— in his hand ; [sign; 
To him, the church, the realm, their powers con- 
Through him, the rays of regal bounty shine; 
TumM by his nod, the stream of honor flows ; 
His smile alone, security bestows. 
Still, to new heights, his restless wishes tower ; 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power ; 
Till conquest, unresisted, ceased to please. 
And rights submitted — left him none to seize. 
At length, his sovereign frowns; the train of state 
M aik the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye ; 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly. 
How drops, at once, the pride of awful state, 
Thit golden canopy, the glittering plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liveried array, and the menial lord ! 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 
He B^eks the refuge of monastic rest 
Grief aids disease, remembered iblly stings, 
And his last sigh»— reproach the faith of kings. 

SxpectattcMa. It is proper for all to re- 
member, that they ought not to niaeexpteta' 
wm, which it is not in their power to gaiiffy, 
and that it is more pleasing to see smoke 
brightening Into >Iam£, than ./lame— sinking 



isio srnok^. 
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588. MOBAL EmCTS OT lHTCXFESAirC& 

The sufferings of animal nature, occasioned 
by intemperance, are not to be compared with 
the moral agonies, which convuhse the souL 
It is an immortal being, who sins, and suffers; 
and, as his earthly house dissolves, he is ap* 
proaching the judgment-seat, in anticipation 
of a miserable eternity. He feels his capti- 
vity, and, in aneuish of spirit, clanks his 
chain, ana cries ror help. Conscience thun- 
ders, remorse goads, and, as Wye gulph opens 
before him, he recoils, and trembles, and 
weeps, and prays, and resolvies, and pro- 
mises, and reforms, and ** seeks it yet again ;'' 
again resolves, and weeps, and prays, and 
''seeks it yet again!" wretched man! he 
has placed himself In the hands of a giant, 
who never pities, and never relaxes his iron 
gripe. He may struggle, but lie is in cliains* 
He may cry for release, but it comes not; 
and lost! lost! may be inscribed on tliedooi^ 
posts of his dwelling. In the meantime, these 
paroxysms of his dying nature decline, and 
a feaiflil apathy, the harbinger of spiritual 
death, comes on. His resolution fkus, and 
his mental energy, and his vigorous entei^ 
prise ; and nervous irritation and depression 
ensue. The social affections lose their full- 
ness and tenderness, and conscience loses iti 
power, and the heart its sensibility, until all 
that was once lovely, and of good report, re- 
tires and leaves the wretch, abandoned to 
the appetites of a ruined animal. In this de* 
plorable condition, reputation expires, busi- 
ness fldters, and becomes perplexed, and 
temptations to drink multiply, as inclination 
to do so increases, and the power of resistance 
declines. And now the vortex roars, and the 
struggling victim buffets the fiery wave, with 
feebler stroke, and warning supplication, un- 
til despair flashes upon his soul, and, with an 
outcry, that pierces the heavens, he ceases to 
strive, and disappears. — Beeeher, 

THS SKSTBUCnOir OF SKf ACHBBIB. 
The AMjrrian ame down, Uke a woU^-on the Ud, 
AaA bii eoborii— were gleamiiv— iJ> paxide, ud (oU; 
Ind the iheMi of hb qMu»-WM like itam-oii the M, 
When the blue waye-rolb BigfaUy, od deep GelOeek 
Like thelcevea of the tmat— when iinmDer bgraen, 
That bait, wUh their bannen, at wineet were Hen: 
LiketheleaTeeorthefMwt when avtimn hath blawn, 
Thathoel,ontbeinanrow bywiflieredaBditrowB. 
yor the ai^ of death ipread bii wi^ en the Marf^ 
lad bieathed in the fcee or the fee, u he poMd ; 
Aai the ejree of the deepen— waxed deadly, and ddll, 
Aad their heaili, but once heaved, and fbrerer, were idD! 
And them-bj the iteed, with hb noelrib all wide, 
But throogh fliem— there rolled not the breath of bbprUa; 
And the foam of hb gaepiiw— hj wliHe on the tart; 
And eold-« the wpmjot the roek-beating einl 
And there-laj the rider, dbtorlwl, aid pale, 
Widi the dew on hb brow, and the ruaton bb nail} 
And the tenti were all tilait, the bannen akne, 
The l a neet u nlifted, the tranpete— vnbh>wn. 
And the widow* of Adn^^-ara loud in fhdr wan, 
And the Mob are brake-In the lenple or Baal I 
And the might of the Oenllle, aamota bjr the swonl, 
Hath melted, like now, In the ghnoe oTtbe LbrI l—Bfnm, 

Justlee — ^is as strictly due between neigh- 
bor naiionSf as between neighbor cUizau. 
A highwayman is as much a robber, when 
he plunders in a gang, as when single, and 
a nation, that makes an unjtui war, is only 
a great gang. 

Trut happin es s i s to no plaet eonfined : 
Bat mHII is fbond— in a contented mind 
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S97. ITATIOITAL OLOBT. 

"We are asked, what have we gained by the 
war ? I have shown, that we have lost noth- 
ing, either in rights, territory, or honor ; noth- 
ing, for which we ought to have contended, 
according to the principles of the gentlemen 
on the other side, or according to our own* 
Have we gained nothing — ^by the warl Let 
any man — look at the degraded condition of 
this country — btfore tlie war, the scorn of 
the universe, the contempt of ourselves, and 
tell me if we have gained notliing by the 
war. What is our present situation 1 Re- 
spectability, and character, a&roo^ security, 
and confidence, at home. If we have not ob- 
tained, in the opinion of some, the iVill meas- 
ure of retribution, our character, and constitu-* 
tion, are placed on a solid basis, never to be 
shaken. 

The glory acquired bv our gallant tars, by 
our JadEsonS; and our Browns on the land — 
is that — ^nothing ? True we hod our vicissi- 
tudes: there are humiliating; events, which 
the patriot cannot review, without deep re* 
net — ^but the great account, when it comes 
u> be balanced, will be found vastly in our 
fivor. Is there a man, who would obliterate, 
from the proud pages of our history, the bril- 
liant achievements of Jackson, Bfown, and 
Scott, and the host of heroes on land, and 
sea, whom I cannot enumerate 1 Is there a 
man, who could not desire a participation — 
in the national glory, aomiied by the war! 
Yes, national glory, which, however the ex- 

Sression may be condemned by some, must 
e cherished by every genuine patriot 
What do I mean by national glory t Glo- 
ry such as Hull, Jac^n, and Perry have ac- 
Quired. And are gentlemen insensible to 
tneir deeds — to the value of them in anima- 
ting the country in the hour of peril hereaf- 
ter 1 Did the battle of ThermopyUe— pre- 
serve Greece but once 1 Whilst the Missis- 
sippi — continues to bear the tributes of the 
Iron Mountains, and the Alleghenies — to her 
Delta, and to the Gulf of Mexico, the eighth 
of January shall be remembered, and the glo- 
ry of that day shall stimulate /umr£ patriots, 
and nerve me arms of unborn freemen, in 
driving the presumptuous invader from our 
country's sou. 

Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility 
to feelings inspired by the contemplation of 
such events. But I would ask, does the re- 
collection of Bunker's Hill, Saratoga, and 
Yorktoven, afford no pleasure? Every act 
of noble sacrifice of the country, every in- 
stance of patriotic devotion to her cause, has. 
its beneficial influence. A nation^s character 
— ^is tiie sum of its splendid deeds ; they con- 
stitute one common patrimony, the nation's 
inheritance. They awe foreign powers; they 
arouse and animate our own people. I Ume 
tnie glory. It is this sentiment which oughi 
to be clierished; and, in spite of cavils, and 
sneers, and attempts to put it down, it win 
rise triumphant, and finally conduct this na- 
tion to that height — to which nature, and na- 
ture's God — ^have destined it — Clay, 

598. TBI nioBT or zxazxs. 
I saw him— on the battle-eve. 

When, like a king, he bore him,— 
Proud hosts, in glittering hehn, and 
And prouder chiefih-before him: 
The warrior, and the wavrior^s deed*— 
31 



The morrow, and the morrow's meeds^— 
No daunting thoughts— came o'er him; 
He looked around him, and his eye- 
Defiance flashed^to earth, and sky. 
He looked on ocean,— its broad breast 

Was covered— with his fleet ; 
On earth : and saw, from east—to west, 

His bannered millions meet: 
While rock, and glen, and cave, and ooast| 
Shook— with the war-cry of that host, 

The thonder^of their feet! 
He heard— the imperial echoes ring,- 
He heard,— and felt himself— a king. 
I saw him, next, alone ! nor camp, 

Nor chief, his steps attended; 
Nor banner blazed, nor courser's tramp, 

With war-cries, proudly blended. 
He, Ktood alone, whom fortune higl^ 
So lately, seemed to deify ; 

He^ Who with heaven contended, 
Fled) like a fugitive, and slave ! 
lle^tfKi,— the foe ; b^ore,— the wave. 
He stood ; fleet, army, treasure,— gone- 
Alone, and in dispair ! 
Bm wave, and wind— swept- ruthless on, 

For they were monarchs there ; 
And Xerxes, in a single bark, 
Where Iate->hi8 thousand ships were dark,. 

Must all their fury dare : 
What a revenge — a trophy, this — 
For thee, immortal Salamis !— Jm0s»im^ ' 
599. os8ia:!7's ADsnxsa to the viotmi. 
Daughter of heaven, ftdr art tbou.!^ the si- 
lence of thy face is pleasant! Thou comest 
fi>rth in lovliness. The stars attend thy blue 
course in the east The eiouds rejoice in 
thy presence, O moon. They brighten their 
dark-brown sides. Who* is like thee, in heav- 
en, light of the silent night ! The stars, in 
thy presenco, turn away their sparkling eyes. 
Whither dost thou retire ftom thy course, 
when the daricncss of thy countenance grows? 
Hast thou thy hall, like OssianV Dwellest 
thou in the shadow of grief 1 Have thy sis- 
ters fallen fVom he«ve»T Are they, who re- 
joice with thee at night, no morel Yes! 
they have fiJlen, fair light ! and thou dost oft- 
en retire to mourn. But thou thyself shalt 
Ihil, one night, and^ leave thy blue path in 
heaven. 

TW sfeMTs will then lift up their heads, and 
rejoice* Thou art now clothed with thy 
brightness. Look from thy gates in the sky. 
Burst the cloud, wind, that the daughter of 
ni^ht may look forth : that the shaggy moun- 
tains may brighten, and the ocean roll its 
white waves in light 

SHIP. 

Her sails wene set, but the dying wind 
Scarce wooed them, as. they trembled Qa.thexai#i 
With an uucevtaia* motion, ^e aros«f 
As a swan rises mk her gilded wings. 
When on a lake, at sunset, she nprear» 
Her form from oat the waveless^ stream, and sleers- 
Into the fiur blue ether— so, that ship 
Seem*d liAed from the waters, and suspendedj 
Wing'd with her bright sails, in the silent air. 
For o^e, and tmini, ferve— while yon mayi 
No tH0fning sun— 4asts a whaU day. 
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MKi, A BitvuMriSLB. We cannot see 
an indiTidilal ezpiiey though a stranger, or 
an enemy, without being sensibly moved, and 
prompted by compassion, to lend him every 
assistance in our power. Every trace of re- 
sentment — ^tanishes in a moment; every 
other emotion — gives way to pity and terror. 
In these last exizemities, we remember noth- 
ing, but the respect and tenderness, due to 
Our common nature. What a scene, then, 
must a field of battle present, where thou- 
sands are left, without assistance, and with- 
out pity, with their wounds exposed to the 
piercing air, while their blood, fl^ezin^ as it 
flows, binds them to the eara, amid the 
trampling of horses, and the insults of an en- 
ranged ibe! Far ftom their native home, 
no tender assiduities of friendship, no well- 
known voice, no wife, or mother, or sister, is 
near, to soothe their sorrows, reUeve their 
thirst, or dose their eyes in death. Unhappy 
man ! and must you be swept into the ^ve, 
unnoticed, and unnumbered, and no Ihendly 
tear be shed for your sufferings, or mingled 
with your dusti 

503* BUBIAL OF Sn JOHir MOOKB. 

Not a drum I was heard I nor a faneral i note, 

As his corse I to the ramparts I we harried, 
3)fot a soldier I discharged I his farewell shot, 

O'er the grave I where our hero I we buried. 
"We buried him 1 darkly I at dead of night, 

The turf I with our bay 'nets I turning, 
^y the struggling moonbeam's I misty light, 

aknd our lanterns I dimly burning, 
i^ew and short 1 were the prayers I we said, 

A-nd we spoke I not a word I of sorrow, [dead, 
But we steadfl&stly gazed I on the face I of the 

And we bitterly thought I on the morrow. 
"No useless coffin I confined his breast, 

Nor'in sheet I nor in shroud I we bound him, 
But be lay 1 like a warrior I taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak 1 around him. 
We thought I as we heaped I the narrow bed, 

And smoothed down i his lonely pillow, 
That the foe i and the stranger I would tread o'er 

And we I fkr away I on the billow, [his bead. 
Lightly they'll talk I of the spirit I that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes I upbraid him, 
But nothing he'll reck t if they let him sleep on, 

In the grave I where a Briton has laid him. 
But half I our heavy task 1 was done, 

When the clock t told the hour for retiring. 
And we heard the distant I and random gun, 

That the foe I was sullenly firing. 
Slowly I and sadly I we laid bim down. 

From the field of bis ftime, fresh, and gory. 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 

But we left him I alone in bis glory. 

594. CASSIUS AOAIBST CJBSAR. 

Honor— is the subject of my story ;— 
I cannot tell what you,, and other men— > 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
1 had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe— of such a thing— as myself. 
/ was born fl-ee as Cesar ; so were yo« ,* 
We have both fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For, once apon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber, chafing with hs shoias, 



Cfesar says to me,— ''Darest then, Oassltu, now 

Leap In with me, into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder pohit 1"— Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade bim follow ; so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roared, and we did buifet it ; 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it, with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Cesar cried,—" Help me. Cassias, or I sink." 

/, as JEneat, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 

The old Jinekiae$ bear, $o, from the waves oi 

Did /—the tired C«»or ; and this man— {Tibtr, 

U now— become a god ,• and Cajstn*— is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 

If Cnsar^-Hsarelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when be was in Spain, 
And when the jit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did shake; 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe tbe 
Did lose its lustre ; I did hear hhn groan, [world. 
Aye, and that ton/rw of his,that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
"Alas !" it cried— *'Give me some drInk,Titinias.'* 
As a sick girl. 

Ye gods ! it dotb amaz» me, 
A man of such a feeble temper— should 
8o get the start of tbe majestic world. 
And bear the palm alone. 
Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus, and we, petty men. 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about. 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 
Men, at some time, are masters of their fktes : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our «tor«. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. [Cesarf 
ffiitttf— and Ceuari What should be in that 
Why should that name be soiuded more than 

yoitr«7 
IVrite them together : yours is as fkir a name ; 
Sound them : it doth become tbe mouth as well ; 
Weigh them : it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em : 
Brui.u»—y9\\\ start a spirit, as soon as Cesar. 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meats— doth this our Cesar feed. 
That he hath grown so great t Age, tbon art 

ashamed ; 
Rome, thou hast loet tbe breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great fiood. 
But it was fkmed with more than with on^ man? 
Whtn could tA«y say, till now, that talked of 

Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but one roanf 
Oh ! you, and I— have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus ones, th't would have brooked 
The infernal devil, to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. 

A warm fuaH— in this eold woriA-U like 

A 6eaeon-light— wasting feeble flame 

Upon the wintry deep, that feels it not. 

And, trembling with each pitiless gust th't blows, 

Till it» faint Jira— is spent. 

JVafvre, in her produetioBS slow, aspires, 
Bjjust degrees, to reach perfteti»%*s height. 
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. AOAINST THE AXSRICAir WAV. 

I camnotf my lords, I toill not, join in con- 
gratulation on misfortune, and disgrace. This, 
my lords, is a perilous, and tremendous mo- 
ment. It is not a time for adulation: the 
smoothness of flattery — cannot save us, in 
this rugged, and awful crisis. It is now ne- 
cessary, to instruct the throne, in the language 
of truth. We must if possible, dispel the de- 
lusion, and darkness, which envelop it; and 
display, in ite full danger, and genume colors, 
the ruiUf which is brought to our doors. Can 
ministers, still presume to expect support, in 
their infieituation ? Can parliament, be so 
dead to its dignity, and duty, as to give their 
support to measures, thus obtruded, and for- 
ced upon them 1 Meamres^ my lords^ which 
have reduced this late flourishing empire — ^to 
scorn, and contempt! "But yesterday ^ and 
Britain might have stood against the world: 
runv, none so poor, as to do her reverence. " 
The people, whom we at first despised as re- 
bels, but whom we now acknowledge as ene- 
mies, are abetted against us, supplied with 
every military store, have their interest con- 
sulted, and their embassadors entertained by 
our inveterate enemy — and ministers do not, 
and uAaB not, interpose, with dignity, or ef- 
fect. The desperate state of our army abroad, 
is in part known. No man more highly es- 
teems, and honors the British troops, than I 
do; I know their virtues, and their valor; I 
know they can achieve anything, but impos- 
sibilities; and I know Uiat the conquest of 
British America is an impossibility. You 
cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer Amer- 
ica. What is your present situation there! 
We do not know the worst; but we know, 
that in three campaigns, we have done no- 
thing, and suflfered much. You may swell 
every expense, and accumulate every assist- 
ance, ana extend your trafllic to the shambles 
of every German despot: your attempts will 
be forever vain, ana impotent — douoly so, 
indeed, from this mercenary aid, on which 
you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable re- 
sentment, the minds of your adversaries, to 
overrun them with the mercenary sons of ra- 
pine, and plunder, devoting them, and tlieir 
possessions, to the rapacity of hirelinecruelty. 
If /were an Aiiierictm, as I am an £n^lishr 
man, wliile a foreign troop was landed m my 
country, I never would lay down my arms; 
No — NeveTi never, never. — Chatham. 

605. TEX V^HISKXBS. 

The kings, who rule mankind with haughty swav, 
The prouder pope, whom even kings obey— [fall, 
lA>ve, at whose shrine both popes, and monarchs 
And e'en self-interest, that controls them all— 
Possess a petty power, when all combined. 
Compared with fashion's influence on mankind; 
For love itself will oft to fashion bow; 
The following story will convince you how: 
A petit maitre wooed a fair, 
Of virtue, wealth, and eraces rare ; 
But vainly had preferr'd his clainL 
Tlie maiden ownM no answering name ; 
At length, by doubt and anguish torn, 
Suspense, too painful to be borne. 
Low at her feet he humbly kneel'd. 
And thus his ardent flame revealed : 

** Pity my grief, angelic fair. 
Behold my anguish, and despair; 
For you, this heart must ever bum— 
O bless me, with a kind return; 
' My love, no language can express, 
Reward it then, with happinew; 



Nothing on earth, but you I prize, 
All else is trifling in my eyes ; 
And cheerfully, would I resign 
The wealth of worlds, to call yoa muM. 
But, if another gain your hand, 
Far distant from my native land. 
Far hence, ftom you, and hope. 111 fly, 
And in some foreign region die." 

The virgin heard, and thus replied: 
"If my consent to be-your bride, 
Will make you happy, then be blest; 
But grant me, first, one small request; 
A sacrifice I must demand. 
And, in return, will give my hand." 

« A sacrifice ! O speak its name, 
For you I'd forfeit wealth, and fame; 
Take my whole fortone— every cent— >» 

" Twras something more than wealth I meant" 

" Must I the realms of Neptune trace ♦ 

speak the word— where'er the place, 
For you, the idol of my soul, 

I'd e'en explore the frozen pole ; 
Arabia's sandy desert tread. 
Or trace the Tigris to its head." 
" O no, dear sir, I do not ask, 
So long a voyage, so hard a task ; 
You must — but an! the boon I want, 

1 have no hope that you will grant." 
*< Shall I, like Bonaparte, aspire 

To be the world's imperial sire? 
Express the wish, and here I vow. 
To place a crown upon your brow." 

" Sir, these are trifles"— she repliedr- 
" But, if you wish me for your bride, . 
You must— but still I fear to speak— 
You'll never grant the boon I seek." 

" O say !» he cried—" dear angel say— 
What must I do, and I obey ; 
No longer rack me with suspense, 
Speak your commands, and send me hence." 

«* Well, then, dear generous youth !" she oriss, 
" If thus my heart you really priie, 
And wish to link your fate with nune, 
On one condition I am thine ; 
Twill then become my pleasing duty, 
To contemplate a husband's beauty ; 
And, gazing on his manly face, 
His feelings, and his widies traee; 
To banish thence each mark of caxe. 
And light a smile of pleasure there. 
O let me then, 'tis all I ask. 
Commence at once the pleasing task ; 
O let me, as becomes my place, 
Cut those huge whiskers from your face." 

She said— but O, what strange surprise— 
Was pictured in her lover's eyes ! 
Like lighming, from the ground he sprung, 
While wild amazement tied his tongue ; 
A stame, motionless, he gazed, 
Astonish'd, horror-struck, amazed 
So, look'd the gallant Perseus, when 
Medusa's visage met his ken ; 
So, look'd Macbeth, whose guilty eye 
Discem'd an " air-drawn dagger" nigh; 
And so, the prince of Denmark stared, 
When first his father's ghost appeared. 

At length, our hero, silence broke. 
And thus, in wildest accents spoke : 
« Cut off my whiskers ! O ye Bods ! 
I'd sooner lose my «o«, by odds; 
Madam, I'd not be so disgraced, 
So lost to fashion, and to taste, 
To win an empress to my arms ; 
Though blest with more than mortal charms. 
My whiskers ! Zounds !" He said no more. 
But quick retreated through the door, 
And sought a less obdurate fair, 
To take the fteou, with all his Aotr.- TToodicwrC^ 
Tbii patt, 70U mj. It hid in eiidle« nt(M; 
Tit Mf^conecK, aloae, oUlnKti ]mur J«|M. 
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997. Os8iAV*8 Address to ths Suit. 
thou, that rollest above, round as the shield 
of my fathers ! whence are thy beams, O 
ran! thy everlasting light 1 Tnou oomest 
ibrth in th^ awful beauty; the stars — hide 
themselves in the sky ; the moon, cold and 
pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou, 
myself, movest alone: who can be a com- 
panion of thy course 1 The oaks of the 
mountains fall; the mountains themselves 
decay with years: the ocean shrinkri^ and 
zrows again ; the moon, herself is lost m the 
Heavens; but thou — art Ibrever the same, re- 
joicing in the biixhtness of thy course. When 
the world is dark with tempests, when thun- 
ders roll, and lightnings fly, thou lookest in 
tiiy beauty from the cloucb, and laughest at 
the storm. But to Ossian — ^thou lookest in 
vain : for he beholds thy beams no more ; 
whether thy yellow hair — ^flows on the east- 
em clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of 
the west But thou art, perhaps, like me, for 
a season : thy years wilf have an end. Thou 
wilt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice 
of the morning. 

598. DOUGLAS^ ACCOim OV HIMSKLV. 

My name is Norval: on tbe Grampian hills 
My ftther feeds his flockc ; a frugal swain. 
Whose constant cares, were to increase his store, 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field— some warlike lord ; 
And Heaven soon granted— what my sire denied. 
This moon whichrrose last night,rottnd as my sliield, 
Had not yet fUled her horn, when, by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 
Rushed like a torrent— down upon the vale. 
Sweeping oar flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
For safety, and for succor. I, alone, 
With bended bow, and qoiver full of arrows, 
Hovered about the enemy, and marked 
The load he took ; then hasted to my friends, 
Whom, with a troop of flfty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 
Till we overtook the spoil-encumbered foe. [drawn. 
We fought, and conquered. Ere a sword was 
An arrow from my bow— had pierced their chief, 
Who wore, that day, the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdaiqed 
The shepherd's sk>thful life ; snd having heard 
That our good king— ^had summoned his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Canon side, 
I left my father's hcmse, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps, — 
Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 
Journeying with this intent, I passed these towera, 
And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 

XOBAL TBITTH niTXLUOIBXJC TO ALL. 

The shepherd lad, who, in the sunshine, carves 

On the green turf a dial, to divide 

The silent hours ; snd who, to that report, 

Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt 

His round of pastoral duties, is not left 

With less intelligence, for moral things. 

Of gravest import. Early, he perceives, 

Within himself, a measure, and a rule, 

Which, to the sun of truth, he can apply. 

That shines for him, snd shines for all mankind. 



I 599. Of ELocvTioir. Elocatiaii— is the 
' art, or the act, of so delivering our ot&n tba'ta 
and feeUngs, or the thoughts and feelinga of 
otherst as not only to convey to thoae around 
us, with precision, fbrce, and harmony, the full 
purport, and meaning of the words and sen- 
tences, in which these thoughts are clothed; 
but also, to excite and to impress upon their 
minds the feelings, imaginations, and pa»> 
sion^by which those thoughts are dictated, or 
by which they should naturally be accompani- 
ed. Elocution, therefore, hi its more ample 
and liberal signiflcation, is not o(»ifined to the 
mere exercise of the organs of speech. It 
embraces the whole theory and practice of 
the exterior demonstration of the inward 
workings of the mind. To concentrate what 
has been said by an allegorical recapituhiti<»i: 
Eioquenee—may be considered as the soul, or 
animated principle of discourse ; and is de- 
pendent on intellectual energy and intellect- 
ual attainments. Elocution — is the embo- 
dymg form, or representative power; depen- 
dent on exterior accomplishments, ana on 
the cultivation of the organs. Oratory-^ 
the complicated and vitsi existence, resiuting 
from the perfect harmony and comlsnaticni 
of eloQuence and elocution. The vital exis- 
tence, however, in its frill perfection, is one 
of the choicest rarities of nature. The high 
and splendid accompUshments of oratonr» 
even in the most frivored age and the most 
frivored countries, have been attained by few; 
and many are the ages, and many are the 
countries, in which these accomplishments 
have never once appeared. Generations have 
succeeded to generations, and centuries have 
rolled after centuries, during which, the in- 
tellectual desert has not exhibited even one 
solitary specimen of the stately growth and 
flourishiiu; expansion of oratorical eenius. 
The rarity of this occurrence is, undoubtedly, 
in part, to be accounted fbr, from the difficul- 
ty of the attainment The palm of oratori- 
cal perfection is only to be grasped — it is, in 
reality, only to be desired, by aspiring souls, 
and inteUects of unusual energy. It re* 
quires a persevering toil which few would be 
contentea to encounter; a decisive intrepid- 
ity of character, and an untamableness of 
mental ambition, which very, very few can 
be expected to possess. It requires, also, 
conspicuous opportunities for cultivation ana 
dispfay, to which few can have the fortune 
to be Dom, and which fewer still will have 
the hardihood to endeavor to create. 

VIBTUX THE OUARSUN OF YOUTH. 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 
Gay as the room ; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course. 
So glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

** 'My hoy ^ the unwelcome hour is eom$^ 

When Ihou, trtauplanied fnm thy genial hoim^ 
Must find a colder soil, and hledker air, 
And trust for sttfety—Xo a ffranger's care." 
Jh eeit is the/aisc road to hapfmen ; ' 

And all the jtty* we tr€n:d to, through omc, 
Like/atry banquets, vanish when we touch 
See sll, but tnan^ with imeam'd|)teu«fs gay. 
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600» SuPFOsxs Spkech of John Adascb on 

A]>OPTINO THX DbCLABATION OF InDKPXNDXNCX. 

It ia true, iiideed, that in the b^inniug, we aim- 
ed not at independence. Bat there's a Divinity, 
-wrhich shapes our ends. The iiuustice of England 
has driven us to arms ; and, blinded to her own 
interest, for our good, she has obstinately persist- 
ed, till independence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. 
Why, then, should we defer the declaration? Is 
any man so weak, as now to hope for a reconci- 
liation with England, which shall leave either 
safety to the country, and its liberties, or safety to 
his own life, and his own honor ? 

Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair; is not 
he, our venerable colleague near you; are you not 
both, already, the proscribed, and predestined ob- 
jects of punishment, and of vengeance ? Cut off* 
from all hope of royal clemency, what are you, 
what eon you be, while the power of England re- 
mains, but outlaws? If we postpone independence, 
do we mean to carry on, or to give up the war ? 
Do we mean to submit to the measures of parlia- 
ment, Boston port-bill and all ? Do we mean to 
submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be 
ground to powder, and our country and its rights 
trodden down in the dust? 

I know we do not mean to submit We never 
shall submit. Do we intend to violate that most 
■olemn obligation, ever entered into by men, that 
plighting, before God, of our sacred honor to W ash- 
ington, when, putting himforth to incur the dangers 
of war, as well as the political hazards of the times, 
we promised to adhere to him, in every eztrem- 
it7, with our fortunes, and our lives? 

I know there is not a man here, who would not 
rather see a general conflagration sweep over the 
land, or an earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle 
of that plighted faith to fall to the ground. For 
myself, having, twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you. that George Washington be appointed 
commander of the forces, raised, or to be raised, 
for defence of American liberty, may my right 
hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate, or waver in the 
support I give him. 

The war, then, must go on. We must fight it 
through. And, if the war must go on, why put off 
longer, the declaration of independence ? That 
measure will strengthen us. It will give us char- 
acter abroad. Tlie nations will then treat with us ; 
vrhich they never can do, while we acknowledge 
ourselves subjects, in arms against our sovereign. 
Nay, I maintain, tiiat England herself will sooner 
treat for peace with us, on the footing of indepen- 
dence, than consent, by repealing her acts, to ac- 
knowledge that her whole conduct toward us, has 
been a course of injustice and oppression. 

Her pride will be less wounded, by submitting 
to that course of things, which now predestinates 
om* independence, than by yielding the points in 
controversy to her rebellious subjects The former 
■he would regard as the result of fortune ; the latter 
■he would feel as her own deep disgrace. Why 
then, sir, do we not, as soon as possible, change 
dtis from a eivU to a national war? And, since 
we most fifl^t it through, why not put ourselves in 

x2 



a state to enjoy all the benefits of victory, if w« 
gain the victory ? 

If we fail, it can be no worse for us.— But we 
shall not fail. The cause will raise up armies; 
the cause will create navies. The people, if we 
are true to them, will carry ««, and will carry 
rt«s«etea, gloriously through this straggle. I cartt 
not how fickle other people have been found. I 
know the people of diese colonies; and I know, 
that resistance to British aggression is deep and 
settled in their hearts, and cannot be eradicated. 
Every cofony, indeed, has expressed its willing- 
ness to follow, if we but take the lead. 

Sir, the declaration will inspire the people with 
increased courage. Instead of a long and bloody 
war for restoration of privileges, for redress of 
grievances, for chartered immunities, held under 
a British king, set before them the glorious object 
of entire independence, and it will breathe into 
them anew the breath of lifo. Read this declara- 
tion at the head of the army; every sword will bo 
drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow ut- 
tered, to maintain it or to perinh on the bed of honor. 
Publish it from the pulpit; religion will approve it, 
and the love of religious liberty will cling aroimd 
it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send 
it to the public halls; proclaim it there ; let them 
hear it, who heard the first roar of the enemy's 
cannon ; let them see it, who saw their brothers 
and their sons fall on the field of Bunker-Hill, and 
in the streets of Lexington and Concord,— and the 
very walls will cry out in its support. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs; 
but I see clearly,through this day's business. Tou 
and I, indeed, may rue it We may not live to 
the time, when this declaration shall be made good. 
We may die; die, colonists; die, slaves; die, it 
may be, ignominiously, and on the scaffold. B» it 
so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven, that my coun- 
try shall require the poor offering of my life, the 
victim shall be ready, at the appointed hour of 
sacrifice, come when that hour may. 

But, whatever may be our fate, be assured that 
this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, 
and it may cost blood ; but it will stand, and it will 
richly compensate for both. Through the thick 
gloom of the present, I see the brightness of the 
future as the sun in heaven. We shall make this 
a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in 
our graves, our children will honor it They will 
celebrate it with thanksgivii^, with festivity, with 
bonfires, and illiuninations. On its annual return, 
they will shed tears, cc^ious, gushing tears, not of 
subjection and slavery, not of agony and distress, 
but of exultation, of gratimde, and of joy. Sir, be- 
fore God I believe the hour is come. My judgment 
approves this measure, and my whole heart is in 
it All that I am, all that I Aove, and all that I Aops 
for, in this Ufa, I am now ready here to stake upon 
it : and I leave o^, as I began ; sink or swim ; live 
or die ; survive, or perish^ I am for the declaration : 
it is my Uring sentiment ; and, by the blessing of 
God, it shall be my dytn^r sentiment— Independence 
rune! and indepcmlenc*— forbvxb! — Webster, 

Be not dismay«d-/Mir— nurses up a danitrg 
And retolutionn-kias it,— in the Wrtk. 
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601. Thx Eftxcts or GxirTLiirifls. 

Gentleness — ^is the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment Amidst the strife of interfering 
interests, it tempers the violence of conten- 
tion, and keeps alive the seeds of harmony. 
It softens ammoslties, renews endearments, 
and renders the countenance of man, a re- 
freshment to man. Banish gentleness from 
the earth; suppose the world to be filled, 
with none but mrsh and contentious spirits, 
and what sort of society would remain : the 
solitude of the desert were preferable to it 
The conflict of jarring elements in chaos, 
tlie cave where subterraneous winds contend 
and roar, the den where serpents hiss and 
beasts of the forest howl, womd be the tmly 
proper representation of such assemblies of 
men. Strange ! that, where men have all one 
common interest, they should so often concur 
in defeating it Has not nature already pro- 
vided a sunicient quantity of evils for the 
state of man 1 As if we did not suffer enough 
from the storm which beats upon us without, 
must we conspire also, in those societies 
where we assemble, in order to find a retreat 
f^om that storm, to harass one another? 
▲ moat scxmt m tubxxt. 
TwBS midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon— shone brightly down ; 
Blue roUed the ocean, blue the sky 
Spread, like an ocean, hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; 
Who ever gazed upon them, shining, 
And turned to earth, without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to fiy away, 
And mix — ^wilh their eternal ray ? 
The waves, on either shore, lay there, 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air. 
And scarce their foam— the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly, as the brook. 
The winds — were pillowed on the waves, 
The banners drooped — along their staves. 
And as they fell around them, furling, 
Above them— shone the crecent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke. 
Save when the watch — his signal spoke, 
Save when the steed— neighed ofl and shrill. 
And echo answered — from the hill, 
And the wide hum — of that wild host 
Rustled, like leaves, from coast to coast. 
As rose the Muezzin's voice in air, 
In midnight call— to wonted prayer. 
It rose, that chaunted, mournful strain, 
Like some lone spirit's— o'er the plain ; 
'Twas musical, but sadly sweet. 
Such as, when winds, and harp-strings meet ; 
And take a long, unmeasured tone, 
To mortal minstrelsy, unknown : 
It seemed to those, within the wall, 
A cry- prophetic of their fall ; 
It struck— even the besieger's ear, 
With something omnious, and drear,-* 
An undefined, and sudden thrill, 
Which makes the heart— a moment still ; 
Then beat, with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense— iu silence framed; 
Such as a sudden passing bell 
Wakes, though but for a strangefis knelL 
Know ihytdf^ 



609« Prxsb Ox. This is a speech, brief, 
but frill of inspiration, and opening the wav 
to all victory. The mystery of Napoleon's 
career was this, — under all difficulties and 
discouragements, ** prxss on !" It solves the 
problem of all heroes ; it is the rule, by which 
to weigh rightly, all wonderful successes, and 
triumphal marches — to fortune and genius. 
It should be the motto of all, old — and young, 
high — and low, fortunate — and unfortunate, 
so called. 

"Prxss ow !" Never despair: never be dis- 
couraged, however stormy the heavens, how- 
ever dark the way ; however great the diffi- 
culties, and repeated the failures, — ^** press 
ow !" If fortune — ^has plaved fiilse with thee 
to-day, do thou play true ror thyself to-mor- 
row. If thy riches have taken wings, and 
left thee, do not weep thy life away ; out be 
up and doing, and retrieve the loss, by new 
energies and action. If an unfortunate bar- 

§ain — has deranged thy business, do not fold 
iy arms, and give up all as lost; but stir 
thyself, and work the more vigorously. 

If those whom thou hast trusted, nave be- 
trayed thee, do not be discouraged, do not 
idly weep, but " press on !" find others; 01% 
what is better, learn to live within thyself. 
Let the fbolishness of yesterday — ^make thee 
wise to-day. If thy afFections^-have been 
poured out like water in the desert, do not sit 
down and perish of thirst, — but press on ; a 
beautiful oasis is before thee, and thou mayst 
reach it, if thou wilt If another — ^has been 
false to thee, do not thou increase the evil — by 
being false to thyself. Do not say — ^the world 
hath lost its poetry and beauty ; 'tis not so ; 
and even if it be so, make thine own poetry 
and beauty, by a brave, a true, and, abov 
all, a reUgious life. 

ASPIRATIONS OF TOUTH. 

Higher, higher, will we climb, 

Up— ihe mount of glory, 
That our name»-Hnay live through time, 

In our country's story ; 
Happy, when her welfare calls, 
He, who conquers, — ^he, who falls. 
Deeper, deeper — let us toil. 

In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth — and Learning's spoi! 

Win from school — and college ; 
Delve we there— for richer gems. 
Than the stars of diadems. 
Onward, onward — may we pass, 

Tlirough the path of duty ; 
Virtue— is tsue happiness, 

Excellence, true beauty ; 
Minds — are of celestial birth : 
Make we, then, a heaven of earth. 
Closer, closer — ^let us knit 

Hearts, and hands together, 
Where our fireside comforts sit, 

In the wildest weather ; 
O, they wander wide, who roam 
For the joys of life, from home. 
Nearer, dearer bands of love, 

Draw our souls in onion, 
To our Father's house above, 

To the saints' communion : 
Thithei^— ev'ry hope ascend. 
There— may all our labors eod. 
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608 HakitivaIi to his SoLsiEms* On 
what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all 
ftdl of courage and streneth ; a veteran infant- 
ry, a most gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, 
most fiuthfuT and valiant; yon, Carthaginians, 
whom not only your country's cause, but the 
jostest anger, impels to battle. The hope, the 
courage of assailants, is always greater than 
of those, who act upon the defensive. With 
hostile banners displayed, you are come down 
upon Italy ; you bring the war. Grief, inju- 
nes, indignities, fire your minds, and spur 
you forward to revenge. 

First, they demand me — ^that I, yoor gener- 
al« should be delivered up to them; next, all 
of ^ouywho had fought at the siege of Sagun- 
tum ; and we were to be put to death — by the 
extremest tortures. Proud, and cruel nation ! 
every thing must be yours, and at your di»* 
posfu! You are to prescribe to us, with whom 
we shall make war, with whom we shall make 
peace ! You are to set us bounds ; to shut us 
up within hills and rivers; but you — ^you are 
not to observe the limits, which yourselves 
have fixed. 

Pass not the Iberus ! What next 1 Touch 
notthe Saguntines; is Saguntum upon the 
Iberus ? move not a step towards that city. Is 
it a small matter, then, tnat you have deprived 
us of our ancient possessions, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia! you would have Spain, tool Well, 
we shall yield Spain: and then — you will 
pass into Africa! Will pass, did I say 1 this 
very year, they ordered one of Uieir consuls 
into Afirica, the other into SjMun. 

No, soldiers, there is nothing left for us, but 
what we can vindicate with our swords. 
Come on, then — ^be men^ The Romans — ^may 
with more safety be cowards ; they have their 
own country behind them; have places of 
refuge to flee tO; and are secure firom danger 
in the roads thither; but for you, there is no 
middle fortune between death, and victory. 
Let this be but well fixed in your minds, and 
once again, I say, you are conquerors. — Livy, 

604* WLTVBX AND CAFTIVX INFAirr. 
Fv» beM among Um migbtj JBptf tad irudend thro* their «•!», 
And heanl the honeit mcuntaimen r elate Siefa- dimial tak», 
.Aa RMmd flte eottenf MaiiBg AeorM, when their daily toork wia o'tar, 
They ipeke of Ifaoee, who Utap p it m df aod neMr wora heard of 

moTB. 
And CAere, I, fram a lAqalhmi; Iwaid a namtife of >v, 
A tile— to rend a mortal heazt, which moMtrt— mifht not h$ar t 
The tan*— were standing in hia eytr, hie eo<c»- W M trtmuloiM} 
But, wiping all thoae tean otooy, he told bia story thus: 

«It ia among these banes el(0»~«he nvewms vMlCMn dwelh. 
Who never flattens on the|ir«|^ wliich from afar he smeDa; 
Bnt, patiflnt, watching hour on hour, upon a lofty rock, 
He singjee out some traaat iMiAk a vfaMm, from the ftxk. 

One doodless Sabfaafli summer vunrn, the iOB waa rising *%*, 
When, trout my children on the |y«sn, I heard a ftsarfU ery, 
i« if soma awfiil desd WMV dona, a riirielc of gri^, and foin, 
A cry^ I humUy tnat in Oei^ I ne>lBr may hear agoAi. 

I hnrried oat to learn the couas; but, overwhelmed with/r^M, 
The children never esosed to alalek; and, from my henaied tight, 
I miaed tlM youngest of my tetet, the darling of my oara ; 
Bat somcCMng caught my searching eysr, alow safliqg fluu^ flie ain 

Ohl iHiat an awfid speettde— to meet tifathtr*t oyv 
Bii ^/tert— mede a mittur^f prey, with <srrar to deacry ; 
And taow, with afomstng heart, and with a maniae favc^ 

tttomve! 



Uy infcnt-etrelehed hlaUttle hamb-implorinslff to nM, 
Mat tbtiggUd with the ravenons bird, aU twiniy to gat free: 
At bttenwlt, I heard his cries, aa lottil he «Ar<eteii, and jenamsrff 
IMU, npon tiw anre tky, a lessening qoet he aeened. 



Tbe vulfiira-tfipiiad his eaO^ike leinge, tfaog^ Aacmly he Ihw ; 
A mole, upon tlw lua's broad tSice, he seemed unto my^iew j 
But ooce, I thoo^ I saw him «toop, aa if he would alighty- 
Twaa only a dUuites thought, tor a« iMd vomrtcri quite. 
AH M»«Awasva<n,andyHn«hadpaenl; that child wm ntf» 
When once a daring Attiilcrdimbed unto a lofty 4M<, [/oiVOl, 
From Msnes, upon a nigged atv— the dtawnoit never reached. 
He mw--aa w^/SMr^ Seshleas tones-tliB elemsnis had Ueacbsdl 
I dambarad up that n«ged 01(0^—1 awM Ml alay away,— 
I ibMie ttwy wen my infuit^ bonee— flms bastoning to dseny: 
A tatlerad fvrmeni— ytf reaminsd, tboqgb lorn to many a ajkratf t 
Ite criDeon flsis— he won that anrn— was iMI iq^ hie AsmI.* 
Tliat dreary spot— is pointed o«t to Inivalsre, peseiqg by, 
Who often stand, and musing, gaa, nor go without a s^gk; 
And as /jonmeyad, the next mom, aknig my snnqy way, 
Hie paeeipioa was riama to ma^ whenoa the ^^iml kqf.--kliMN. 
605. TBX HXBMTT. 
At flw doee of Ow day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortab the sweeti of tngetftilnsss prove; 
When nought, but the torrent, b beard on the hill. 

And nought, but the nightingale^ song, in the grove. 
Twaa time, t^ the cave of the mountain afur, 

While hit bup rung symphoojous, a hennit bqgaa ; 
No mon with himaeU^ or with natun at war, 
He thought as a sige, tho* he fcit aa a man. 
*'Ah! why, all abandonM to darknem and wo; 
Why, lone Fhilomeh, that languishing lUl ? 
For q>riBg sbidl return, and a lover bestow, 
And Borrow no longer thy boaom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad Uy, 

Moom, sweetest oomplainer, man calla ttiee to moum; 
O soothe htm, whoae ptoaiures, like thine, paa away: 

Full quicidy they p m b ut th^ nerar return. 
**Now gliding remote, on the ver^e of the sky, 

The mo(Hi, half exttnguiah^ her crssoent dbplaya : 
Bat latdy I markM, when, majestic on high, 

She shone, and the planets were lost, in her blaaew 
Boll on, Qkni bir orb, and, with f^adneM, purme i 

The path, that eonducts ttiee to splendor again : 
But man^ f«ied glory, what change shall renew I 

Ah fool ! to exult in a i^ory so vain! 
**T» night, and the la n dsc a p e te lovely no moni 

I mourn; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not tbr you; 
For morn ia approaching, your charms to restore, 

FerfumM with fresh fragrance, and i^itfriiy with dewt 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn; 

Kind nature the embryo bloenm will mve: 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

0, when ahall day dawn, on the ni^ of the grave! 
wTwaa thua, by the gbure of /ate edenoe betray'd. 

That leads, to bewilder; and daaales, to blind; 
My tboughta wont to roam, from shade onward to shade^ 

Destruction befbre me, and sorrow behind. 
pity, great Father of light, then I cried. 

Thy creature, who bin would not wander from thee! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I rdinquidi my pride: 

From doubt, and from darkness thou only, canst fine. 
ifAnd darknem and doubt an now ilying awajt 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the travder, Cunt and astray, 

The brif^ and flie balmy eAilgence of man. 
See truth, love, and Qfsrcy, in triumph desoendiiig; 

And natun all glowing in Eden's lint bloom 1 
Ob Sw cold cheek of deafli smiles, and roses an Uendim^ 



O what a i»n(m«-were the slarSf 

When first I saw them burn on high, 
Boiling along, like Hmrtg cars 

OfHghty-^fbT gods lo journey by. 
The vforld^iBfuU of poetry— the air 
Is Uving with its sptnl; the w av ei ■ 
]>ance-— to the music of its tndodim, 
And «fMirJU»— in its MiAImm. 
In ftrug^ing with mitfortunm, 
Lies the true proo^-of tmluA 
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, Thb Chakactbk of Womah. The 

influence of the female character — ^ia now 
felt, and acknowledged, in all the relations of 
life. I speak not now, of those distinguished 
women, who instruct their age through the 
public press. Nor of those, whose devout 
strains we take upon our lips, when we wor- 
ship. But of a much larger class: of those, 
whose influence is felt in the reiationB of 
neighbor, friend, daughter, wife, mother. 

Who waits at the couch of the sick, to ad- 
minister tender charities, while life lingers, or 
to perform the last acts of Idndneas, when 
death corneal Where shall we look for those 
'xamples of ftiendship, that most adorn our 
mature; those abiding fHendships, which 
tru^ even when betrayed, and survive all 
changes of fortune 1 Where shall we find 
the brightest illustration of filial piety 1 Have 
you ever seen a daughter, herself, perhaps, 
timid and helpless, watching the dedme of an 
aged parent, and holding out, with heroic for- 
titude, to anticipate his wishes, to administer 
to his wants, and to sustain his tottering steps 
to the very borders of the grave 1 

But in no relation—does woman exercise 
so deep an influence, both immediately, and 
prospectively, as in that of mother. To her is 
committed tne immortal treasure of the infant 
mind. Upon hei^— devolves the care of the 
first stages— of that course of discipline, 
which is to form a being, perhaps the most 
firaU and helpless in the world, the fearless 
ruler of animated creation, and the devout 
adorer of his great Creator. 

Her smiles call into exercise the first afi^ 
tions, that spring up in our hearts. She cher- 
ishes, and expands — ^the earliest germs of our 
IntellectB. Sne breathes over us her deepest 
devotions. She lifts our little hands, and 
teaches our littie tongues to lisp in prayer. 
She watches over us, like a guardian angel, 
and protects us through all our helpless j'ears, 
when we know not of her cares, and her 
anxieties, on otir account She follows us 
into the world of men, and lives in us, and 
blesses us, when she lives not otherwise upon 
the earth. 

What constitutes the centre of every home 1 
Whither do our thoughts turn, when our feet 
are weary with wandering, and our hearts 
sick with disappointments 1 Where shall the 
truant and forgetfUl husband go — for sympa- 
thy, unalloyed, and without design, but to the 
bosom of her who is ever ready, and waiting 
to share in his adversity, or prosperity 1 And 
if there be a tribunal, where the sms and 
the follies of a firoward child — may hope for 
pardon and forgiveness, this side heaven^ that 
tribunal — ^is the heart of a fond, and devoted 
mother. 

Finally, her influence is felt, deeply, in reli- 
gi<m. '<If Christianity, should be compelled 
to flee fh)m the mansions of the great, the 
academies of philosophers, the halls of legis- 
lators, or the throng of busy men, we should 
find her last and purest retreat — ^with woman 
at the fireside ; her last altar — would be the 
female heart; her last audience — would 
be the children gathered round the knees of 
the mother; her last sacrifice, the secret 
prayer, escaping in silence ttom her lips, and 
heard, i)erhaps, only at the throne of God." 
flow tmptyyUarfdne^ and how vain is art ; 
Bavt where it guides the lift, and mends the heart. 
Fiamey and prU* reach things at vast ixpMM. 
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«How MB Stend Bwa be flnrffotlen, wbil* m mtjot 

Te say — ^they all have paas'd away. 

That noble race—and brave ; 
That their light cancel— have vaniih'd 

From off the crested wave; 
That, 'mid the forests— where they roamil. 

There rings no hunter's shout; 
But their name — is on your waters, 

Te may not wash it out. 
Tfs where Ontario's billow — 

Like ocean's surge— is curl'd ; 
Where strong Niagara's thunders— wake 

The echo— of the world ; 
Where red Missouri — ^bringeth 

Rich tribute— fh>m the west; 
And Rappahannock— sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast. 
Te say— their conelike cabins. 

That cluster'd o'er the vale, 
Have disappear'd, as wither'd leaves — 

Before the autumn's gale; 
But their memory— liveth on your hills. 

Their baptism— on your shore ; 
Tour everlasting rivers— speak 

Their dialect of yore. 
Old Massachusetts— wears It — 

Within her lordly crown; 
And broad Ohio— bears it— 

Amid his young renown : 
Connecticut— hath wreath'd it — 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky — ^breathes it hoarse- 
Through all her ancient caves. 
Wachusett— hides its lingering voice — 

Within his rocky heart. 
And Alleghany — graves its tone— 

Throughout his lofty chart. 
Monadnock, on his forehead hoar. 

Doth seal the sacred trust ; 
Tour mountains— build their monument. 

Though ye destroy their dost. 

Improvement of Mtnd without Dis- 
play. Well-informed persons will easily be 
discovered, to have read the best books, tho' 
they are not always detailing lists of authors : 
for a muster-roll of names — may be learned 
from the catalogue, as well as f)rom the library. 
The honey — owes its eitquisite taste— to the 
fragrance of the sweetest flowers; yet the 
skill of the little artificer, appears in this, that 
the delicious stores are so admirably worked 
up, and there is such a due proportion ob- 
served in mixing them, that the perfection of 
the whole — consists in its not tasting, indi- 
vidually, of the rose, the jassamine, the carna- 
tion, or any of those sweets, of the very es- 
sence of all which it Is compounded. But 
true judgment will discover the infusion, 
which true modesty will not display; and 
even common subjects, passing through a 
cultivated understanding, borrow a flavor of 
its richness. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untaint'd) 
Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just; 
And he, but naked, tho' locked in steel. 
Whose coiiscience,with injustice is corrupted. 
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607* oom OR nn TAaaom. 

When Mnsie, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet, in early Greece, sne euiig, 
llie Passioiia oA, to hear her shell, 
Thronjg:'d — around her magic cell j 
Exulting, trembling, raffing, fainting, 
PosaessM beyond me Muse's painting. 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined : 
Till once, *tis said, when all were fired, , 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the sammrtii^ myrtles round, 
They snatchM her instruments of sound; 
And, as they oft had heard ajHirt, 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each— for Madneu ruled the hoiur— 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First, Featy his hand, its skill fo tty, 
Amid the chords, bewildered laid ; 

And back recoil'd, he knew not why. 
Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings, own'd his secret stings : 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept, with hurried hands, the strings. 

With woful measures, wan Despair — 
Low, sullen sounds! his grier beguiled ,* 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 
Twas sad, by fits — by starts, 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope; with eyes so fair. 
What was tky delighted measure ! 
Still it whisper'd — promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at dutanee hail. 

Still would her touch the strain prolong; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She calPd on Echo still, through all her song. 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft, responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled and wav'd her gold- 
en hair. 

And longer had she sung— but, with a frown, 
JScomge— impatient rose, [down ,* 

He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast, so loud and dread. 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ; 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat, [tween. 

And though, sometimes, each dreary pause be- 
Dejected Pity, at his side. 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 

Tet still, he kept his wild unaltered mien ; 
While each straiii'd ball of sight seem'd bursting 
from his head. 

Thv numbers, JeaIoi4sy, to nought were fix*d ; 

Sadjproof of thy distressful state ! 
Of difiering themes the veering song was mix'd : 

And, now, it courted Love ; now, raving, call'd 
on Hate. 

With eves upraised, as one inspired. 
Pale 3Maneholy sat, retired ; 
And, from her wild sequester'd seat, 
In notes, by distanee, made more sweet 
Ponr'd thro' the melfow horn her pensive som: 

And, dashing soft, from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound. [stole ; 
Thro' glades and glooms, the mingled measure 

Or o'er some haunted streams, with fond delay, 
Round — a holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing— 

In hollow murmurs— died away. 

But, oh, how alter'd was its sprightlier tone ! 
WhenCheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulders flung. 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, [rung; 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket 
Th» hunter*! call, to Faun and Dryad known ! 
82 



The oak-crown'd sisters, aud their chaste eyed 
Satyrs, and sylvan boys, were seen, [queen. 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leap'd up, and seiz'd his beechen spear. 

Last, came Joy''s ecstatic trial. 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand address'd ; 

But soon, he saw the brisk awakeninff viol. 
Whose sweet, entrancing voice he lov'd me best 
2%«ywould have thought, who heard the strain. 
They saw, in Tempo's vale, her native maidi^ 

Amid the festal-sounding shade«^ 
To some nnwearied minstrel dancing ; 
While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strinn, 
Love, fram'd with Mirth, a gav fantastic round- 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone nnbonnd { 
And he, amid his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay^ 
Shook thousand odors— from his dewy wingiL 

BO 8* THS CHSsnnrr hqbsb. 
la Ealim ■triplliv, tiaiaiiv forthe law, 
A dmoe at lyBtaz, bat a ddi at taw, 
Om hapiif ChiuliiHi, kid upon the dieir 
EBt cap aad gown, and ■hma of kanwd pd^ 
WithaU thBdeatUeabanboranaeaaiidBoaM^ 
To qwnd a faftnislit at lib nncM booMb 
BetomM, and paat tha unal bowdfjt^om, 
InpiJiia of old firiomfa, and colkga nawi: 
** Well, Ton, the road; what mw yon worth diMania(? 
How % aU at odtaie, Tom 7-what b *t fOQ >»• leani^ J» 
« Leaning !-0, logic, logie !-iiot the aballow nilM 
or Locke and BaooD-antiqwlMl foob ! 
Bat witi' and wiaaglen' kigic j fer d' ye oea, 
1 11 prove ai dear,— aa clear at A. B. C, 
ThataneetpieliajMgcon; to deny it, 
b to My black 1 not bbu:k.n- 

•• Come, let 1 try it!* 
<*We11,nr;anedpiefaapieorfldi.» «Jlgroad.» 
<« rbh pie may be a Jack pie.**— «• Well, well, pioemLP 
«A jack pie baJohn pie-«id, tb donel 
IW eveiy John pfe mot be a pioJohn."— (fri^wn.) 
•*Bnn>! bnn>!" Sir FMar cries; « logic fmnrl 
Thatbeali my grmiimother, and the wae clewr; 
Bat now I think on t, n would be mighty bwd 
If merit such aa thine met no reward ; 
To diow bow much Ilogic k>ve in coone, 
1 11 make thee maeinr of a ehflatnnt hone." 
"A hone !" qooth Tom, «blood, pedigraa, and paeHl 
0, what a dadi I ni cut at Epaom neca !• 
Tom dreamt all nig^t of boob and leather breedK^ 
Of hnnting<ape, and leaping raib and ditchee ; 
Bote the next mom an hour beiwe the lark, 
And dn«g'd hie nnele, Anting, to the paifc ; 
Bridle in hand, each vale he eooun of coarae, 
To find out enmething like a cheetnat hone; 
But no each animal the meadows cropt, 
Till nnder a large tree Sir Peter stopt, 
Cau^^t at a branch, and diook it, when down fell 
A fine hone cheetnat, in ib pricUy shelL 
<« There, Tom, bd» that"— *< WeU, sir, and wlMt beanie ;• 
** Why, dnce you 're booted, saddle it and ride." 
"Ride! what, a chestnut, sirF-M Ofcoune, 
For I can prove that chesbnt b a bone; 
Not from the doubtful, Aisty, musty rules 
or Locks and Bacon, antiqnted foob, 
Nor old Mdebnncb, blind pilot into knowledge^ 
But by the bwsof wit and Eton ooUege; 
M» you have provM, and whfch I dont dray, 
Tlmtafts/oAn^thesameasaJUbijne, '^ 
The matter fcUowi, as a thing of coarse, 
That a jkorsMkarniif b acAsifntit Aorse." 
Know, Nature's children ail divide her care ; 
The/ur, that warms a tnonareh, warmM a bear. 
While man exclaims, ^ See all things for my use!* 
" See man fat mine!" replies the pampered gooui 
And just as short of reason— As must fall. 
Who thinks aU made lor one, not <m#— for alL 
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609. Natiohai UmoK. Do not, gentle- 
men. saffer the rage of pasBion to drive rea- 
son nrom her seat If thu law be indeed bad, 
let us join to remedy its defects. Has it been 
pa^wea in a manner which wounded your 
pride, or roused your resentment 1 Have, I 
conjure you, the magnanimity to pardon that 
offence. I entreat, I implore you, to sacri- 
fice those angry passions to the interests of 
our country, pour out this pride of opinion 
on the altar of patriotism. Let it be an ex- 
piatory libation for the weal of America. Do 
not suifer that pride to ];)lunge us all into the 
abyss of ruin. Indeed^ indeed it will be but 
of little, very little avaiL whether one opin- 
ion or the other be right or wrong ; it will 
heal no wounds, it will pay no debts, it will 
rebuild no ravaeed towns. Do not rely on 
ttat popular wiuj which has brought us fraU 
beings mto political existence. That opin- 
ion IS but a changeable thing. It will soon 
change. This very measure will change it 
You will be deceived. Do not, I beseech you, 
in reUance on a foundation so frail, commit 
the dignity, the harmony, the existence of 
our nation to the wild wind. Trust not your 
treasure to the waves. Throw not your com- 
pass and your charts into the ocean. Do not 
Delieve that its billows will wail you into 
port Indeed, indeed, you win be deceived. 
Cast not away this only anchor of our.«afety. 
I have seen its pro^ss. I know the diffi- 
culties through which it was obtained. I 
■tand in the presence of Almighty God and 
of the world. I declare to you, that if you 
lose this charter, never, no never, will you 
get another. We are now ];>erhaps arrived at 
um parting point Here, even here, we stand 
on me brink of fate. Pause, then — ^pause. 
For Heaven's sake, pause. — Morris* 

ATHXDT XTtO ACOBH. 

*'Melhink8 the world— seems oddly made, 

And every thing— amiM ;" 
A doll, complaining atheist said, 
As stretched he lay— beneath the diade, 

And instanced it— in this: 
<< Behold," quoth he, *<that mighty tfamg, 

A pumpkin, laige, and round, 
Is held — but by a little string, 
Which upwards cannot make it spring, 

Nor bear it from the ground. 
While on this oak— an acorn small, 

So disproportioned grows. 
That whosoe'er surveys this all, 
This universal casual ball, 

Its ill contrivance knows. 
My better judgment— would have hong 

The pumpkin — on the tree, 
And left the aeom— slightly strung, 
*Mongst things— that on the sur&ce q»rang, 

And weak and feeble be." 
No more— the caviler could say, 

No further faulu descry ; 
For, upwards gazing, as he lay. 
An acorn, loosened from its spray, 

Fell down upon his eye. 
The wounded part' with tears ran o*er, 

As punished for that sin ; 
Fool! had that bough— a ptnnpkin bore. 
Thy whimseys— would have worked no mora, 

Nor skull— have kept ihem hi. 



I love my country's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright, and gushing rills, 

Her sunshine, and her storms ; 
Her rov^ and rugged rocks, that rear 
Their hoary heads, high in the air 

In wild fantastic ibims. 
I love her rivers, deep and wide, 
* Those mighty streams, that seaward gUda, 

To seek the ocean's breast; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales, 
Her shady dells, her flow'ry dales, 

The haunts of peaceiiil rest. 
I love her forests, dark and lone, 
For there— the wild birds' merry tone, 

I heard from mom— till night ; 
And there — are lovlier flowers I ween, 
Than e'er in eastern lands were seen, 

In varied colors bright 
Her forests— and her valleys fair, 
Her flowers, that scent the morning air, 

Have all their cbaims for me ; 
But more— I love my country's name. 
Those words, that echo deathless fame, 

** The land of Lunatrr.'*— iltum. 

610. SUBLIXITT OT MOVlTTAIir SCSITB- 

mv. Of aU the sights, that nature offers ti 
the eye, and mind of man, mountains — have 
always stirred my strongest fbelings. I have 
seen the ocean, when it was turned up Arom 
the bottom by tempest, and noon — was like 
night, with the cmiflict of the billows, and 
the storm, that tore, and scattered them, in 
mist and foam, across the sky. I have seen 
the desert rise around me, and calmly, in the 
midst of thousands, uttering cries of horror, 
and paralysed by fear, have contemplated the 
sandy pillara, coming like the advance ci 
some gigantic city of conflagration — ^flying 
across the wilderness, every column glowing 
with intense fire, and every blast — death ; the 
sky — vaulted with gloom, the earth — a fiii^ 
nace. But with me, the mountain, in tempest, 
or in calm, the throne of the thunder, or with 
the evenii^ sun, painting its dells and decliv- 
ities in colors dipped in heaven — has been 
the source of the most absorbing sensations. 
There stands magnitude, giving the instant 
impression of a power above man — ^grand- 
eur, that defies decay — antiquity, that tells 
of ages unnumbered — ^beauty, that the touch 
of time makes only more beautiful — use, ex- 
haustless for the service of man — strength 
imperishable as the globe ; the monument of 
eternity^ — the truest earthly emblem of that 
ever-livmg, unchangeable, irresistible Majes- 
ty, by whom and for whom, all things were 
made ! — Croly. 

The time shall eomt, the fated hour is nt^ A, 
When guiltless bhodr— shall penetrate the sky 
Amid these horrors^ and involving night, 
Prophetic visions flash before my sight; 
Sternal jttstiee wakes, and, in their turn, 
The van^uisked^-4Hutnpky and the victors mourn! 
A Attfi^rsf tain-fkced viUaifs, 

A mere anaumtyj a mounubankf 

A thread-bare juggler, and aybf<un«-teller; 

A needy, koUou -eyed, Maty-looking toreteh, 

A hmng-dtad man. 
Fobs pleasure— Aom abroad her Joys inpazti. 
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•II. Tm MuKDxmxB: Eitapp'b Trial. 
Though I oonld well have wubed to ahon 
this occasion, I have not felt at liberty, to 
withhold my professional assistance, when it 
is supposea, that I might be. in some degree, 
Yisefai — in investigating, and discovering the 
truth, respecting this most extraordinary mur- 
der. It has seemed to be a duty, incumbent 
on wic, as on every other citizen, to do my 
best, and my utmost, to bring to light the per- 
petrators or this crime. 

Against the prisoner at the bar, as an indi- 
vidual, I cannot have the slightest prejudice. 
I would not do him the smallest injury or in- 
justice. But I do not affect to be mditferent 
to the discovery, and the punishment, of this 
deep guilt. I cheerfully share in the oppro- 
brium, how much soever it may be, which is 
cast on those, who feel, and manifest, an anx- 
ious concern, that all who had a part in plan- 
ning, or a hand in executing, this deed ofmid- 
night assassination, may be brought to answer 
for their enormous crime, at the bar of public 
justice. 

Gentlemen, it is a most extraordinary case. 
In some respects, it has hardly a precedent 
anywhere; certainly none in our New England 
history. This bloody drama exhibited no sud- 
denly excited, ungovernable rage. Tlie actors 
in it were not surprised by any lion-like temp- 
tation, springing upon their virtue, and over- 
coming it, beibre resistance could begin. Nor 
did they do the deed to glut savage vengeance, 
or satiate long-settled, and deadly hate. 

It was a cool, calculating, money-making 
murder. It was all " hire and salary, not re- 
venge." It was the weighing of money against 
We: the counting out of so many pieces of 
nlver, against so many ounces of blood. An 
a^ed man, without an enemy in the world, in 
his own house, and in his own bed, is made the 
victim of a buteherly murder, for mere pay. 
Truly, here is a new lesson for painters and 
poets. 

Whosoever shall hereafter draw the portrait 
of Murder, if he will show it as it has been 
exhibited in one example, where such exam- 
ple was last to have been looked for^ in the 
very bosom of our New England society, let 
him not gcive the grim visage of Moloch, the 
brow, knitted by revenge, the face, black with 
settled hate, and the blood-shot eye, emitting 
livid fires of malice. '^ 

Let him draw, rather, a decorous, smooth- 
fticed, bloodless demon ; a picture in repose^ 
rather than in aciion ; not so much an exam- 

Sle of human nature, in its depravity, and in 
s paroxysms of crime, as an infernal nature, 
a fiend, in the ordinary display, and develop- 
ment oi his character. 

The deed was executed with a degree of 
self-possession and steadiness, equal to the 
wickedness with which it was planned. The 
circumstances, now clearly in evidence, spread 
out the whole scene before us. Deep sleep had 
Ikllen on the destined victim, and on all be- 
neath his roof, — a healthful old man to whom 
sleep was sweet ; — ^the first sound slumbers of 
the night held him in their soft but strong em- 
brace. 

The assassin enters, through the window 
already prepared, into an unoccupied apart- 
ment With noiseless foot he paces the lonely 
hall, half-lighted by the moon; he winds up 
the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door 
of the chamber. Of this he moves the lock, 
by soft and continued pressure, till it turns on 



Its hinges without noise; and he entera, and 
beholds his victim before him. 

The room was uncommonly open to the 
admission of light The foce of the innocent 
sleeper was turned from the murderer, and 
the oeams of the moon, resting on the gray 
locks of his aged temple, showed him where 
to strike. The fatal blow is given ! and the 
victim passes, without a struggle, or a motion, 
from the repose of sleep to the re2>08e of death ! 
It is the assassin's purpose to make sure 
work; and he yet plies the dagger, though it 
was obvious that life had been destroyed by 
the blow of the bludgeon. He even raises tne 
aged arm, that he may not iail in his aim at 
the heart, and replaces it again over the 
wounds of the pomard ! To finish the pic- 
ture, he explores the wrist for the pulse ! He 
feels for it, and ascertains that it beats no 
longer! It is accomplished. The deed is done! 
He retreats, retraces his steps to the window, 
passes out through it, as he came in, and es- 
capes. He has done the murder, — ^no eye has 
seen him, no ear has heard him. The want 
is his own, and it is safo ! 

Ah ! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. 
Such a secret can be safe nowhere. The whole 
creation of God has neither nook, nor comer, 
where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is 
safe. Not to speak of that eye, which glances 
through all disguises, and beholds ever3nthinj;. 
as in the splendor of noon, such secrets of guui 
are never safe firom detection even by men. 

True it is, generally speaking, that " mur- 
der will out" True it is, that Providence hath 
so ordained, and doth so govern things, that 
those, who break the great law of Heaven, 
by shedding man's Uood, seldom succeed in 
avoiding discovery. EspeciaUy, in a case 
exciting so much attention as this, discovery 
must come, and will come, sooner or later. A 
thousand eyes turn at once to explore every 
man, everything, every circumstance, con« 
nected witn the time and place ; a thousand 
ears cateh every whisper; a thousand excited 
minds intensely dwell on the scene, shedding 
all their light, and ready to kindle tiie slight- 
est circumstance into ablaze of discovery. 

Meantime, the guilty soul cannot keep its 
own secret It is false to itself; or rather, it 
feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to 
be true to itself. It labors under its guilty 
possession, and knows not what to do with it 
The human heart was not made for the resi- 
dence of such an inhabitant It finds itself 
preyed on by a torment, which it dares not 
acknowledge to God or man. 

A vulture is devouring it, and it can ask no 
assistance, or sympathy, either from heaven, 
or earth. The secret, which the murderer 
possesses, soon comes to possess him ; and, 
like the evil spirits, of which we read, it over- 
comes him, and leads him whithersoever it 
wilL He foels it beating at his heart, rising 
to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He 
thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads 
it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings 
' in the very silence of his thoughts. It has 
I become his master. 

I It betrays his discretion, it breaks down his 
' courage, it con(][uers his prudence. When sue- 
I picions firom without begin to embarass him, 
' and the net of circumstance to entangle him, 
I the fatal secret struggles, with still greater vio- 
I lence, to burst forth. It must be confessed, it 
j wUl be confessed, there is no refiige from con- 
I fossion, but suicide, and suicide is oonfossion. 
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619* AmEomrHi <mlltioh otxb cmaju 
Friends, Romans, Coantrymen! Lend me your 
I eome to bury Ce$ar, not to praise him. [ears, 
The eoUj that men do, lives e^ier them ; 
The good— IB oft interred with their boues : 
So, let it be with Cesar ! Noble Bratns 
Hath told yoo, Cesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ,* 
And grievously— hath Cesar answered it 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus — ^is an honorabte man, 
So are liiey all, ail honorable men) 
Come I to speaJc — ^in Cesar's funera l 
He was my friend, faithful, and just to me : 
But Brutus says — ^lie was ambitious ; 
And Brutus— is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms— did the general coffers fill : 
Did this, in Cesar, seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ; 
Ambition, should be made of sterner stuff; 
Yet Brutus says— he was ambitious; 
And Brutus— is an honorable man. 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him— a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice— refuse ; Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove— what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am, to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once ; not without cause : 
What cause witholds you, then, to mourn for him? 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beeuts. 
And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there — ^with Cesar ; 
And I must pause, till it come bcuk to me. 
But yesterday, the word of Cesar — might 
Have stood against the world ! now, lies he there. 
And none so poor— to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds— to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Bruttts wrong, and Cassius wrong ; 
Who, you aU know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong — ^I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong ntyee^^ and yon. 

Than I will wrong stieh honorable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Cesar ; 

I found it in his closet ; 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons— hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go, and kiss dead Cesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins — ^in his sacred blood — 

Yea, beff a hair of him, for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within tA«ir wills; 

Beqeatliing it, as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle : I remember 

The first time ever Cesar put it on ; 

Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 

That day— he overcome the Nervii 

Look! in Ms place— ran Cassius' dagger through, 
See, what a rent— the envious Casca made : 
Through thiSj the well beloved Brutus stabbed, 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it ! 
This, was the most ufUiindest cut of aUI 



I For when the noble Cesar— saw him stab, 
IngraHtude, more strong than traitors^ arms, 
Quite vanquished him: tlien, burst— his nughtg 
And, in his mantle, mufiiing up his face, ihearti 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cesap— fell. 

what fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then J, and you, and otf of us— fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason— flourished over us. 
O, now you weep : and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls ! what, weep you, when you but beboU 
Our Cesar's vesmre wounded? Look you here ! 
Here— is A«fme2/^,~marred, as you see, by traitors. 
Gkx>d friends! sweet friends! let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They, that have done this deed, are honorable; 
WhBX prioau griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it; they are imm, and honora- 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. [bit, 

1 oome not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
J am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all. a plain— blunt man. 
That love my friend— and thai they know full well, 
That gave me public leave, to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech, 
To stir men's blood— I only speak right on : 
i tell you that— which you yoursdves do know- 
Show you sweet Cesar's wounds, i)oor, poor dumb 
And bid them speak for me. [mouths, 

But were I— JBrutua, 

And Brums— Anlony, there were an Antony — 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The ftofus of Rome- to rise and mutiny. 

613. The Invalid Abroad. It is a sad 
thing, to feel that we must die, away firom our 
own nome. Tell not the invalid, who is yeam- 
ing after his distant country, that the atmos- 
phere around him is soft, that the gales are fil- 
led with bahn, and that the flowers are spring- 
ing from the ^reen earth; he knows, that the 
softest air to his heart, would be the air, which 
hangs over his native land; that, more grate- 
ftilly than aU the gales of the south, would 
breathe low whispers of anxious atlection ; 
that the very icicles, clinging to his own eaves, 
and snow, beating against his own windows, 
would be far more pleasant to his eyes, than 
the bloom and verdure, which only more for- 
cibly remind him, how far he is from that one 
spot, which is dearer to him, tliaii all the 
world beside. He may, indeed, find estimable 
friends, who will do all in their power to pro- 
mote his comfort, and assuage his pains ; l)ut 
they cannot supply the place or the long 
jaiown and long loved ; they cannot read, as 
in a book, the mute language of his face ; they 
have not learned to wait upon his habits, and 
anticipate his wants^ and he has not learned 
to communicate, without hesitation, all his 
wishes, impressions, and thoughts to them. 
He feels that he is a stranger : and a more 
desolate feeling than that, could not visit his 
soul. How much is expressed, by that form 
of oriental benediction, " May you die among 
your kindred:' — Greenwood, 
All, who joy would wn, 
Must share \i,—happirus»—vn% bom a ftetn 
He is unhappy^ who is never sa;ti^fied. 
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614. ThsLitsofaDrvkkard. Ifyoa 
would mark the misery, which drunkemiess 
mftiaes into the cup of domestic happiness, 
go with me to one of those nurseries or crime, 
ft conmion tippling shop, and there behold, 
collected till midnight, the fathers, the hus- 
bands, the sons, and the brothers of a neigh- 
borhood. Bear witness to the stench, and the 
filthiness around them. Hearken to the oaths, 
the obscenity, and the ferocity of their conver- 
sation. Observe their idiot laugh ; record the 
▼ulgar jest, with which they are delighted, 
andtell me, what potent sorcery has so trans- 
formed these men, that, for this loathsome 
den, they should forego all the delights of an 
innocent, and lovely fireside. 

But let us follow some of them home, from 
the scene of their debauch. There is a young 
man, whose accent, and gait, and dress, be- 
speak the conununion, which he once has 
held, with something better than all this. He 
u an only son. On nim, the hopes of parents, 
and of sisters have centred. Every nerve of 
that family has been strained, to give to that 
intellect, of which they all were proud, every 
means of choicest cultivation. They have 
denied themselves that nothing should be 
wanting, to enaUe mm to enter his profession, 
under every advantage. They gloried in his 
talents, they exulted in the first buddings of 
his yonthfiu promise, and they were looking 
forward to the time when every labor should 
be repaid, and every self-denial rewarded, by 
the joys of that hour, when he should stand 
forth in aU the blaze of weU-eamed, and in- 
dispntable professional ^re-eminence. Alas, 
thrae visions are less bright than once they 

Enter that/omt/ycirde. Behold those aged 
parents, surrounded by children, lovely and 
beloved. Within that circle reign peace, vir- 
tue, intelligence, and refinement The even- 
ing has been spent, in animated discussion, 
in innocent pleasantry, in the sweet inter- 
change of affectionate endearment There is 
one, who used to share all this, who was the 
centre of this circle. Why is he not here 1 Do 
professional engagements, of late, so estrange 
nim flrom homel The hour of devotion has 
ftrrived. They kneel before their Father and 
their God. A voice, that used to mingle in 
their praises, is absent An hour rolls away. 
Where now has all that cheerfuhiess fledl 
Why does every effort to rally, sink them 
deeper in despondency 1 Why do those pa- 
rents look so wistfiilly around, and why do 
they start at the sound of every footstep 1 
Another hour has gone. That lengthened 
peal is too much tar a mother's endurance. 
She can conceal the well known cause no 
longer. The unanswered question is wrung 
from her lips, Where, oh where, is my son 1 

The step of that son and brother is heard. 
The door is opened. He stageers in before 
them, and is stretched out at their feet, in aU 
the loaihuomeness qf beastly tntoxieaHcm, 

615. SXXPBRT OF THK STILL. 

They tell ine--of the Egyptian asp, 

The bite of which— is death; 
The victim, yielding with a gaqi, 

Hi« hot and hurried breath. 
The Egyptian queen, says histoiyi 

The reptile vile applied; 
And in the aims of agony, 

Yictorwusly died. _ 



They tell me, that, in Italyj 

There is a reptile dread, 
The sting of which — ^is agony, 

And dooms the victim dead. 
But, it is said, that music's sound, 

May soothe the poisoned part, 
Yea, heal the galling, ghastly wound, 

And save the sinking heart 
They tell me, too, of setpents vast, 

That crawl on Airic's shore, 
And swallow men— historians past 

Tell us of one of yore :— 
But there in yet, one, of a kind, 

More fktal— than the whole, 
That stings the body, and the mind. 

Yea, it devours the trnii. 
Tis found almost o'er all the earth* 

Save Turkey's wide domains ; 
And there, if e*er it had a birth, 

rris kept in mercy's chains, 
rns found in our own gardens gay, 

In our own flowery fields ; 
Devouring, every passing day, 

Its thousands— at its meals. 
The poisonous venom withers youth. 

Blasts character, and health; 
All sink before it— hope, and truth, 

And comfort, joy, and wealth. 
It is the author, too, of shame; 

And never fails to kill. 
Reader, dost thou desire the name? 

The Sxbpbut or thx Siill. 

THX WOBLD at ▲ DISTAIICX. 

Tis pleasant— through the loopholes of retreat. 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the gre^t Babel, and not feel the crowd; 
To hear the roar she sends, througti all her gatesy 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound. 
Falls a soft murmur— on the uniiQured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying, thus at ease. 
The globe, and itt concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure, and more than mortal height. 
That liberates, and exempts me, from them alL 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations; I behold 
The tumult, and am still. The sound of war- 
Has tost its terrors, ere it reaches me ; 
Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice, that make man — a wolf to man; 
Hear the faint echo— of those brazen throats. 
By which he speaks the language of his heart. 
And sigh, but never tremble, at the sound. 

He travels, and expatiates; as the bee, 
From flower to flower, so he— from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy of all. 
Pay contribution— to the store he gleans; 
He sucks intelligence— in every dime, 
And spreads the honey— of his deep research. 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 
He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock. 
Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 
Bal MOi ilHoaps kh iHt, aaa iMfiom Ibel the dnck. 
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616. EvLOGiUM ox TB« BovTH. If there be 
•M state in the union, Mr. President, (and I say 
it not in a boastflil spirit) that may challenge 
comparison with any other, for a aniform, aeal- 
Otts, ardent, and ancalcnlating devotion to the 
union, that 8Ute~is South Carolina. Sir, ft-om 
the very e»«iiiMiM»iiwiit of the revolution, up to 
tliis hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, 
she has not cheerAilly made; no service, she 
has ever hesitated to perf<Mrm. She has adhered 
to you in your prosperity ; but, in your adversi- 
ty, she has clung to you, witli more than filial 
ttflTection. No matter what was tlie condition of 
her domestic affairs, though deprived of her re- 
sources, divided by parties, or surrounded by 
difllculties, the call of the country, has been to 
her, as the voice of God. Domestic discord 
ceased at the sound, every man became at once 
reconciled to his brethren, and the sons of Caro- 
lina were all seen, crowding together to the tem- 
ple, bringing their gifts to the altar of their com- 
mon eountry. 

What, sir, was the conduct of the south during 
the revolution T Sir, I honor New England for 
kor conduct in that glorious struggle. But, great 
as is the praise, which belongs to ker, I think at 
least, tqnal honor is due to the toiOh. They es- 
poused the quarrel of their brethren, with a 
generous zeal which did not suffer them to stop 
to calculate their interest in the dispute. Favor- 
ites of the mother country, possessed of neither 
ships, nor seamen, to create commercial rival- 
ship, they might have found, in their eituation, 
a guarantee, that their trade would be forever 
fostered, and protected by Great Britain. But, 
trampling on all considerations, either of inter- 
est, or safety, they rushed into the conflict, and, 
fightfaig for principle, perilled all in the sacred 
cause of freedom. 

Never— were there exhibited, in the history 
of the world, higher examples of noble daring, 
dreadful suffering, and heroic endurance, than 
by the whIgs of Carolina, during the revolution. 
The whole state, from the mountains to the sea, 
was overrun by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy. The fruits of industry— perished on the 
spot where they were produced, or were con-- 
sumed by the foe. " The plains of Carolina" 
drank up the most precious blood of her citizens! 
Black, and smoking ruins— marked the places 
which had been the habitations of her children ! 
Driven from their homes, into the gloomy, and 
almost impenetrable twampt^ even tA«re— the 
spirit of liberty survived ; and South Carolina, 
sustained by the example of her Sumpters, and 
Marions, proved, by her conduct, that though 
her goU might be overrun, the spirit of her peo- 
ple was invincible.— jHayHe. 

617, EvLootiTM OH THE NoRTH. The eulo- 
glum pronounced on the character of the state 
of South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, 
for her revolutionary, and other merits, meets 
my hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowl- 
edge, that the honorable member is before me,fn 
regard for whatever of dlstlnguUihed talent, or 
distinguished character, South Carolina has pro- 
duced. I claim part of the honor: I partake in 



the pride of her great names. 1 claim tbem for 
countrymen, one and att^-the Laurens, the Rut- 
ledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Mari- 
ons—Americans all— whose fhme is no more to 
be hemmed in by state lines, than their talents 
and patriotism, were capable of being circuA- 
scribed, within the same narrow limits. 

In their day, and generation, they served, and 
honored the country, and the wkoU country, and 
thehr renown is of the treasures of the whole 
eountry. Him, whose honored name the gentle- 
man himself bears— does he suppose me less ca- 
pable of gratitude for his patriotism, or sympa- 
thy for his sufferings, than if his eyes had first 
opened upon the light in Massachusetts, instead 
of South Carolina T Sir, does he suppose it in 
his power, to exhibit a Carolina name so brifht^ 
as to produce envy in »y bosom f No, sir, in- 
creased gratification, and delight, rather. Sir, I 
thank Ood, that, if I am gifted with little of the 
spirit, which is said to be able to raise mortals to 
the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, of tliaft 
other spirit, which would drag angels down. 

But sir, let me recur to pleasing recoUectioBS 
—let me indulge in refreshing remembrances of 
the past— let me remind you, that in early times, 
no states cherished greater harmony, both of 
principle, and of feeling, than Massachusetts and 
South Carolina. Would to God, that harmony 
might again return. Shoulder to shoulder they 
went through the revolution— hand in band, they 
stood round the administration of Waaliington, 
and felt his own great arm lean on them for sup- 
port. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and 
distrust, are the growth^ unnatural to such soils, 
of false principles since sown. They are weeds, 
the seeds of which that same great arm never 
scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium 
upon Massachusetts— she needs none. There 
she is— behold her, and Judge for yourselves. 
There is Boston, apd Concord, and Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill ; and there they will remain,for- 
ever. The bones of her sons, fhllen in the great 
struggle for independence, now lie mingled with 
the soil of every state, from New England to 
Georgia ; and there they will lie — forever. 

And, sir, where American liberty raised its 
first voice, and where its youth was nurtured 
and sustained, there it still lives, in the strength 
of its manhood, and frill of its original spirit. If 
discord, and disunion shall wound it— if party 
strife, and blind ambition shall hawk at, and 
tear it; if folly and madness, if uneasiness under 
salutary and necessary restraint, shall succeed 
to separate it from that union by which aldne, 
its existence is made sure, it will stand. In the 
end, by the side of that cradle in which its in- 
fhncy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm, 
with whatever of vigor it may still retain, over 
the friends who gather around it : and it will 
fall at last, if fall U viuit^ amidst the proudest 
monuments of its own glory, and on the very 
spot of its origin. — Webster. 

The sweetest cordial- we receive at last. 

Is conscience— of our virtuous actions past. 
. Inform yourself, and instruct others. 
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SIS. LiBBBTT AiTD tTino!r. I profefl8,gir, 
In mycarAr hitherto, to have kept steadily in 
view, the prosperity, and honor of the wnole 
country, and the preservation of our federal 
union. It is to thai union, we owe our safety 
at home, and our consideration and dignity 
abroad. It is to that union, that we are chief- 
ly indebt^ for whatever makes us most proud 
of our country. That union we reached, only 
by the discipline of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin, in the 
necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit Under its be- 
nign intluences, these great interests imme- 
diately awoke, as from the dead, and sprang 
ibrth with newness of life. Every year of its 
duration — -has teemed wi^ fresh proofs of its 
utility, and its blessings ; and although our 
territory has stretched out, vdder and wider, 
and our population spread ferther and farther, 
they have not outrun its protection, or its be- 
nents. It has been to us aU, a copious fountain 
of national, social, and personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look be- 
yond the union, to see what might lie hidden 
m the dark recess behind. / have not cooDy 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty, 
when the bonds, that unite us together, shall 
be broken asunder. I have not accustomed 
myself — to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short sight, I 
can fethom — the depth — of the abyss — below,- 
D(Nr could I reeard Aim, as a safe counsellor in 
the afiairs of this government, whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, not 
how the union should be preserved, but, how 
tolerable might be the condition of the people, 
when it shall be broken up, and destroyed. 

While the union /«»/«, we have high, excit- 
ing, gratifying prospects spread out before 
us, for us, and our children. Beyond that, I 
seek not to penetrate the vail. God grant, 
that, in my day, at least, that curtain may not 
rise. Goa grant, that on my vision, never 
may be opened what lies behind. When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last 
time; the sun m heaven, may I not see him 
shinmg on the broVf»i ^r^^ dishonored fraa;- 
ments of a once ^^! inn; on states 

dissevered, discordant, U-lli^trent; on a land, 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be. 
in fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble ana 
lingering glance, rather, behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the republic, now known, and hon- 
ored, throughout the earth, still full hij^h ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies — streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased, or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured — bearing 
for its motto, no such miserable interrogatory 
as — Whnt is all thvt worth ? Nor those other 
words of delusion and folly — Liberty — -firsts 
and uninn — nfterwardA — but evert/wnere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float 
over the sea, and over the land, and in every 
wind xmder Uie whole Jieavens, tliat other 
■entiment dear to every — true — American 
heart — ^Liberty amA union, now, and fbreoer, 
one — and inseparable ! — Webster, 

SI 9. MOONUOHT, AND ▲ BATTLB-riBLD. 

How beautiful this night ! the balmiest sigh, 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe, in Evening's ear, 
Were discord, to the speaking quietude, [vault 
Hiat wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon 
Studded with stars unutterably bright 
Huo' which the moon's unek>uded grandeur rolls, 



Seems like a canopy, which Love hath spread. 
To curtain her sleeping world. Von gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend. 
So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon's pure beam ; yon castl'd steep, 
Whose banner hangetho'er the time-worn tower, 
So idly, that rapt fancy, deeraeth it 
A mets^hor of peace ; — all form a scene, 
Where musing SoUtude might love to lift 
Her soul, above this sphere of earthliness ! 
Where Silence, undisturbed, might watch aloney 
So cold, so bright so still ! 

The orb of day, 
In southern climes, o'er ocean's wavelcss field, 
Sinks, sweetly smiling : not the faintest breath 
Steals o'er the unruffled deep; the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved, the lingeruig beam of day ; 
And Vesper's image, on the western main, 
Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes : 
Cloud upon cloud, in dark and deepening mass, 
Roll o'er the blackened waters ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinions,- o'er the gloom, 
That shrouds the boiling surge ; the pitiless fiend, 
With all his winds, and lightnings, tracks his prey; 
The lorn deep yawns— the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged gulf. 

Ah ! whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven? that dark red smoke, 
Blotting the silver moon? The stars are quenched 
In darkness, and the pure spangling snow 
Gleams, faintly, thro' the gloom, that gathers roimd! 
Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafening peals. 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale Midnight on her starry throne ! 
Now swells the intermingling din; the jar. 
Frequent, and frightful, of the bursting boml.; 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout 
The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 
Inebriate vrith rage !— loud and more loud. 
The discord grows; till pale Death shuts the scene, 
And, o'er the conqueror, and the conquered, draws 
His cold, and bloody shroud. Of all the men, 
Whmn day's departing beam saw blooming there, 
In proud, and vigorous health— of all the hearts, 
That beat with anxious Ufe, at sunset there- 
How few survive, how few are beating now! 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm, 
That slumbers in the storm's portentous pause ; 
Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
Comes, shuddering, on the blast or the faint moan, 
With wliich some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapped round its struggling powers. 

The gray mom [smoke, 
Dawns on the mournful scene; the sulphurous 
Before the icy wind, slow rolls away, 
And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. There, tracks of blood, 
Even to the forest's depth, and scattered arms, 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Death's sdf could change not mark the dreadful 
Ofthe out-sallying victors: far behind, [path 
Black ashes note, where their proud city stood. 
Within yon forest is a glooomy glen — 
Each tree, which guards its darkness from the daJT, 
Waves o'er a warrior's tomb.— $A«tfy. 
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eso. GooDFSM OF God. The light of 
nature, the works of creation, the general 
consent of nationek in harmony with divine 
reyelation, attest the being, the perfections, 
and the providence of God. Whatever cause 
we have, to lament the ftequent inconsisten- 
cy of human conduct, with this belief, yet an 
avowed atheist is a monster, that rarely 
makes his appearance. God's government 
of the afihirs of the universe, an acknowl- 
edgment of his active, superintending provi- 
dence, over that portion of it, which consti- 
tutes the Klobe we inhabit, is rejected, at least 
tbeoreticuly, by very few. 

That a superior, invisible power, is contin- 
ually employed in managing and controlling 
bv secret, imperceptible, irresistihle means, 
aU the transactions of the world, is so often 
manifiBsted in the disappointment, as well as 
in the success of our plans, that blind and 
depraved must our minds be, to deny, what 
every day's transactions so fully prove. The 
excellence of the divine character, especially 
in the exercise of that goodness towards his 
creatures, which is seen in the dispensation 
of their daily benefits, and in overruling oc- 
curring events, to the increase of their happi- 
ness, is equally obvious. 

Do we desire evidence of these things? 
Who is without them, in the experience of 
his own life 1 Who has not reason, to thank 
God for the success, which has attended his 
exertions in the world ? Who has not reason 
to thank him, for defeating plans, the accom- 
plishment of which, it has been afterwards 
seen, would have resulted in injury, or ruin 1 
Who has not cause, to present nim the unaf- 
fected homaire of a gratefiil heart, for the con- 
sequences OT events apparently the most un- 
pTopitious, and for his unouestionable kind- 
ness, in the daily supply of needful mercies 1 
PBOoasss or zjbxbtt. 

Why muse 
Upon the past, with sorrow f Though the year 
Has gone, to blend with the myBterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along, 
Upon its heaving breast, a thousand wrecks 
Of glory, and of beauty, — ^yet why mourn, 
That such is destiny ? Another year 
Sacceedeth to the past, — ^in their bright round, 
The seasons come, and go, — ^the same blue arch, 
That hath hung o'er us, will hang o'er us yet, — 
The same pure stars, that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still, at twilight's gentle hour, 
Like lilies, on the tomb of Day, — and still, 
Man will remain, to dream, as ho hath dreamed, 
Andmarkthe earth witli passion. Love will spring 
From the tomb of old Aflections,— Hope, 
And Joy, and great Ambition— will rise up, 
As they have risen, — and their deeds will be 
Brighter, than those engraven on the scroll^ 
Of parted centuries. Even now, the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves. 
Lift's great events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
fM* baaven were prisoned in itt soundless depths, 
Afld struggling to be free. 
As some tall diff^, that lifts itt awful/)m, 
flwvlls fitora the vaie, and midway leaves the alorm, 
Hio' round itt breast, the rolling fiotUb are spread, 
Bisnial «WfuAma— settles on itt head. 
What is famef Kfaney^d life in olfters' breath. 



THX OLD OAKm BVCKKT* 

Bow tfMT to thii iMit-M tbe Hnei or mjr ettUlo«rf; 
Wheo Ibad wwOkWcw pwiite ftam to view ! 

And «Mry loved qiot, which njr infime^ knew ; 
The widMprHuliiicyoMd, ud the miB which afood bf Ht 

The Ari^n and Sm rook, where the eotanut fUl ; 
lite cot of mjr /otter, the dairy houM-nish it, 

Aad e'en the rode Aueket, which hung in the wkB / 
The old ooAcn bucket, the ireNt-bonnd twcket, 
TIm moi»«OTerBd bucket, which hong in the tecIL 
Hut miM»«0Tend eeml I heil *M*.trmuun; 

FOr q/bn at noon, when retained Amm 0»fiad, 
I fcnnd iW- theiouree of en eaaguiftte pleuore, 

ThepuTHl, and noeH M t , Oat nahtn can jidd. 
How ardent I miui it, withhaule that were gioieinr/ 

Aed fuidk'-to the white-pebbled bottom it fdl; 
Then toon, with the emblem of trvth overibwing^ 

Aed dripping wifli eoolncM, it rcM from the wdl ; 
The old oaken AudM, the <ron-faound backet, 
The moM-covwed bucket-^aroat from the loefl. 
How noett— from the jp< ei » m owytrin*— tofecd?el^ 

Aa polaed on the cia«— it inclined to my Iqpe/ 
Not a full bliMhing goUef— could tempt me to Uam i^ 

Though filled with the nectar, that JHpttcrdpa. 
And notis far ramoead— from ttw toTid fJdiaMon, 

The (ear of rtgrtt will MrMJeeiy iwell, 
Aa/oncy— rererti to mjr/uMor'fylanteMm, 

And figto tor the taeM, which hanp hi the toril/ 
The old ooAen bucket, the ironJwond bucket, 
The motf-eovored backet, which Aangt in the lodL 

6S1. RioHT or Free Discussion. Im- 
portant, as I deem it. to discuss, on all prop- 
er occasions, the j^iicy of the measures, at 
g resent pursued, it is still mere imptortant 
> maintain the right of such discussion, in 
its full, and just extent Sentiments, lately 
sprung up, and now growing fiishionahte, 
make it necessary to be explicit on this point 
The more I iieroeive a disiKwition — to check 
the freedom of inquiry, by extravagant, and 
unconstitutional pretences, the firmer shall 
be the tone, in which I shall assert, and the 
freer the manner, in which I shall exercise it 
It is the ancient and undoubted preroga- 
tive of this peopte — ^to canvass pubhc meas- 
ures, and the merits of public men. It is a 
*'home bred right;" a fireside privilega It 
hath ever been enjoyed in every house, cot- 
tage, and cabin, in the nation. It is not to be 
drawn into controversy. It is as undoubted, 
as the right of breathing the air, or walking 
on the earth. Belonging to private life, as a 
ri^hty it belongs to public life, as a duty ; and 
it IS the last duty which those, whose repre- 
sentative I am, shall find me to abanoon. 
Aiming, at all times, to be courteous, and 
temperate in its use, except, when the right 
itself shall be questioned, I shall then cany 
it to its extent I shall place myself on the 
extreme boundary of my right, and bid de- 
fiance to any arm, that would move me flrom 
my ground. 

This high, constitutional privilege, I shall 
defend, and exercise, within this house, and 
without this house, and in all places ; in time 
of peace, and in all times. Living, I shall 
assert it ; and. should I leave no other inheri- 
tance to my children, bv the blessine of God, 
I will leave them the inheritance of iree nrin- 
ciples, and the example of a manly, inde- 
pendent, and constitutional defence of than* 

Grasp the whole ioor2(f' of reason, life, and 
In one close system ofbenet^enee; 
Happier, as kindlier, in what^er degree, 
A height of 6j£m— is height of eharitif. 
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ttiM. PsAGS AKD War CoirrBASTXiK 
The morality of peactful times— is directly 
oppodte to the maxims of tuar. The funda- 
mental rule of the first is — ^to do good; of the 
latten to inflict injuries. The former — com* 
tnands us to succor the oppressed ; the latter 
to overwhelm the defenceless. The former 
teaches men to love their enemies; the latter, 
to make themselves terrible to strangers. 

The rules of morality — ^will not sufifer us to 
promote the dearest mterest, bv falsehood; 
the maxims of war applaud it, when employ- 
ed in the destruction of others. That a iamil- 
iaiity with such maxims, must tend to harden 
the heart, as well as to pervert the moral sen- 
timents, IS too obvious to need illustration. 

The natural consequence of their preva- 
lence is — an unfeeling, and unprincipled am- 
bition, with an idolatry of talents, and a con- 
tempt of virtue; whence the esteem of man- 
kind is turned from the humble, the beneficent, 
and the eood, to men who are qualified, by a 
genius, fertile in expedients, a courage, that 
IS never appalled, and aneart, that never pit- 
ies to become the destroyers of the earth. 

While the philanthropist is devising means 
to mitigate the evils, and augment the happi- 
ness of the world, a fellow-worker together 
with God, in exploring, and giving effect to 
the benevolent tendencies of nature; the 
warrior — ^is revolving, in the gloomy recesses 
of his capacious mind, plans of Aiture devast- 
ation and ruin. 

Prisons, crowded with captives ; cities, emp- 
tied of their inhabitants; nelds, desolate and 
waste, are among his proudest trophies. The 
ilibric of his ikme is cemented wifli tears and 
blood ; and if his name is wafted to the ends 
of the earth, it is in the shrill cry of su£fering 
humanity: in the curses and unprecations 
of those whom his sword has reduced to des- 
pair. 

693. ncMOBTAL imrD. 
When coldness— wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah, whither— strays the immortal mindf 
It cannot die, it cannot stay. 

But leaves its darkened dust behind. 
Then, nnembodied, doth it trace. 

By steps, each planet^s heavenly way? 
Or fill, at once, the realms of space, 
A thin^ of eyes, that all survey? 
Eternal, boundless, nndecayed, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all. 
All, all in earth, or skies displayed, 

Shall it survey, shall it recall ,• 
Each fainter trace, that memory holds, 

So darkly— of departed years, 
In one broad glance— the soul beholds, 

And all, that was, at once appears. 
Before creation peopled earth. 

Its eye shall roll— through chaos back ; 
And where the farthest heaven had birth, 

The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars, or makes, 

Its glance, dilate o'er all to be. 
While sun is quenched, or system breaks; 

Fixed— in its own eternity. 
Above all love, hope, hate, or fear, 
It lives all passionless, and pure; 
An age shall fleet, hke earthly year; 
lu years, as moments, shall endure. 
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Away, away, without a win^ 
O'er all, through all, its thoughU shall fly; 

A nameless, and eternal thing, 
Forgetting — what it Was to die. — Byron. 

Gsirui VK Tasts. To the eye of taste, each 
season of the year has its peculiar beauties; 
nor does the venerable oak; when fringed with 
the hoary ornaments of wmter, afford a pros- 
pect, less various, or delightful, than, when 
decked in the most luxuriant foliage. Is, then, 
the winter of life — connected with no associa* 
tions, but those of horror 1 This can never 
be the case, until ideas of contempt — are asso- 
ciated with ideas of wisdom, and experience; 
associations, which the cultivation of trui 
taste — ^would efiectually prevent. Suppose 
the person, who wishes to' improve on na^ 
ture^s plan, should apply to the artificial florist 
to deck the bare bougmt of his spreading oak 
with ever-blooming roses; would it not be 
soon discovered, that, in deserting nature, he 
had deserted taste 1 It should be remembered, 
that the coloring of nature, whether in the ani- 
mate, or inanimate creation, never fails to har- 
monize with the object; that hex most beauti-. 
fill hues are often transient, and^xcite a moi^, 
lively emotion from that very circumstance.^ 
694. oAVBLxa'8 wnrx. 

Dukbtbenight! Bowduk! NoUghtl Noflnl ^ 

Cold, on tl»keirth,ttelutfuntip(irki expire V 

SUveriqg, lb* watehM, bjr the cradle nda^ 

Fbr him, wbo pledged her loi»-.|ai« yHr« MM^ 

"HukiTUhUftwIrtept JHol-JThft^^-XTUgtrnV 

Tick !-Tick!-M How inerity the tiuftcnwleea! 

Whj thonld be leafe me thw^^Heoott waa kinl! 

AwA I bOiued t mmU bat!— Hoirmd !— How blindl 

"Beat thee, mTbebei-Reat onl-Tb hiii«ert 07! 

Sleep !— For there b no find !— The Ibnt b dry ! 

Famiae, aad oold theb weiryhv woik have doM 

MyheutBMtbmk! AMltho«I» TheekckatrikMOMk 

"Hadi! >lbthedio»terl 7«a! hei^thera! he%th«a! 

Fbr thb !-'te thb be le»yea me to deapair ! 

Leavea love ! ImTea tnith ! fan wUe ! Mr ekOdt fcr.whati 

The wanton'b Imilb-the nnam-wid the aot I 

«Tet FIl not cune hioB. No! tbaniavaint 

Tbloof to wait, but amre heHI come acaia ! 

And I ooaM atBrr^ and bkai him, bat Cor yo«| 

Mr child !-.MeMU/ Oh, fiend!" The dock etrikaa twttr 

«Ba7fc!Howtheaign4»aidcnBki! The bbat howta I7W. 

Hoaa! moan! A diife twelb throoi^ the ctoodj Af ! 

Ba! tbhb knock! be cones !-hecommoaeajBonP 

rrbbttttheUttioelbpa! Tby hope b o'er! 

"Caahedeaertaatbaa! Hekaowalatay,. 

Night after night, in lonelineai, to pray 

For bb retam-.«Bd yet he aeeano tear! 

No! no! It cannot be! He will be here I 

'^NeaOa mora eloaely, dear one, to my heart! 

ThoahrtcoU! ThouM ft«eno|r ! But we loS Botfart^! 

Hnaband !— I die !— Father !— It b not he ! 

Oh, God! protect my child!" The dock atrikea three. 

They're gone, ttieyVe gone! the Simmering aparfc tathaedl^ 

The wife, and child, are number^ with the dead. 
Oa the eoid earth, ovtitretched in aokmn rea^ 
The babe lay, froaan on ita mother^ breaitt 
The gambkr came at bat-but all waa o>arw 
Dread silence reignM aitmnd :— the dock stmck fcv!— Cbotak 
Gondnesa— is only greatness in itseU; 

It rests not oa externals, nor its worth 
Derives— from gorgeous pomp, or glittering peU; 

Or chance of arms, or accident of birth ; 
It lays its foundations in the soul, 

And piles a tower of virtue to the skleS| 
Around whose pinnacle— majestic—ioir 

The clouds of glost, starr'd with angel eysi. 
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699* DABKNSM. 

I had a dream, wtalch was not ali a dream. 
The brif tit aan ^'aa extinguished, and the itan 
Did wander, darlcling, in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung bUnd,and blackening, in the moonless air ; 
Mom came, and went^-4ind came, and bro*t no 
And men forgot their passions, in the dread [day ; 
Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 
Were chilled->into a selfish prayer for light : 
And they did live by watch-firesi and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings, tbe huts, 
Tlie habitations of ali things, which dwell, — 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 
And men w^e gatber'd round their blazing homes, 
To look once more into each other's face : 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes, and their mountain torch. 

A fearAil hope-^was ali— the world contained; 
Forests were set on fire ; but, hour by hour, 
They fell, and faded, and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash, and all was black. 
The brows of ^len, by the despairing light, 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as, by fits. 
The flashes fell upon them. Some lay down, 
JuDd hid their eyes, and wept ; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hand8,and smil'd; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with ftiel, and looked up. 
With imad disquietude, on the dull sky, 
'The>pall of a past world ; and then again. 
With curses, cast theni down upon the dust. 
And gnashed their teeth, and howled. The wild 

birds shrieked. 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground. 
And flap their useless wings : tbe wildest brutes 
Came tame, and tremulous ; and vipers crawled 
And twined themselves among the multitude. 
Hissing, but stingless— they were slain for food. 

And War, which for a moment was no more. 
Did glut himself again— a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sat sullenly apart. 
Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left; 
All earth was but one thought— and that was 
Immediate and inglorious ; and men [death, 
Died, and their bones mere as tombless as their 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured; [flesh: 
Even dogs assailed their ma8ters--4ill save one. 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds, and beasts, and fkmished men, at bay. 
Till hunger clung thera, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank Jaws ; himself, sought out no 
But, with a piteous, and perpetual moan, [food. 
And a quick, desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress — ^he died. 

The crowd was famished by degress ; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive* 
And they were enemies ; they met besido 
The dying embers— of an altar-place. 
Where had been heaped a mass of holy things. 
For an unholy usage ; they raked up, [hands. 
And, shivering, scraped, with their cold, skeleton 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame. 
Which was a mockery ; then they lifted 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspects; saw, aad shriek'd, and died, 



Even of their mutual hideoiiinen they died. 
Unknowing who he was, upon whose brow- 
Famine had written fiend. The world was void j 
The populous, and the powerful was a lump^ 
BeasoBless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless ; 
A lump of death~-a chaos of hard clay. 
Tbe rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still. 
And nothing stirred, within their silent depths ; 
Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea, [dropped. 
And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they 
They slept, on the abyss, without a surge : 
The waves were dead s the tides were in their 

grave; 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air. 
And the clouds perished ; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them } «Jk«— was the univerte, — By'n. 
IKMI* Thus Plbasurs Definkd. We 
are affiscted with delightful sensatione, when 
we aee the inanimate parts of tbe creation, 
the meadows, floweis, and trees, in a flour- 
ishing state. There must be some rooted 
melancholy at the heart, when all nature ap- 
pears smiling about us, to hinder us irom 
corresponding with the rest of the creation, 
and joining m the universal chorus of joy. 
But if meadows and trees, in their cheerfld 
verdure, if flowers, in their bloom, and all the 
▼egetable parts of the creation, in their most 
advantaj;eous dress, can inspire gladness into 
the heart, and drive away aJl sadness but de- 
spair; to see the rational creation happy, and 
nourishing, ought to give us a pleasure as 
much 8ii];)enor, as the latter is to the former, 
in the scale of being. But the pletuture is 
still heightened, if we ourselves have been in- 
strumental, in contributing to the happiness 
of our fellow-creatures, if we have helped to 
raise a heart, drooping beneath the weight of 
grief, and revived that barren and dry land; 
where no water was, with refreshing showers 
of love and kindness. 

THK WILDERNESS OF MIIVD. 

There is a wilderness, more dark 

Than groves of fir— on Huron ^s shore ; 
And in that cheerless region, hark ! 

How serpents hiss! how monsters roar! 
Tis not among the untrodden vies. 

Of vast Superior's stormy lake. 
Where social comfort never smiles. 

Nor sunbeams— pierce the tangled brake : 
Nor, is it in the deepest shade. 

Of India's tiger-haunted wood ; 
Nor western forests, unsurvey'd. 

Where crouching panthers — lurk for bloody 
'TIS in the dark, uncultur'd soul, 
/ By KDUCATiON unrefin'd — 
Where hissing Malice, Vices foul. 
And all the hateful Passions prowl — 

The frightful Wilderness or Mind. 
Were man 
But constant, he were perfect ; that one error- 
Fills him with fiiults ; makes him run through all 

sins; 
Inconstancy— 4klls ofiT— ere It begins. 
Vice is a monster of such hatefhl mien. 
That, to be hated— needs but to be seen; 
Tet, seen too oft— ^fhmiliar with her fkce, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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^ 6Jir. GsNiVB. The &Torite idea of a ge- 
nius among ua, ia of one, who never studies, 
or who studies nobody can tell when ; at mid- 
night, or at odd times, and intervals, and now 
and then strikes out, ^' at a heat," as the phrase 
is, some wonderful production. This is a 
character that has figured largely in the his- 
toiy of our literature, in the person of our 
Fieldines, our Savages, and our Steeles; 
<* loose fellows about town, or loungers in the 
country," who slept in ale-houses, and wrote 
in bar-rooms ; who took up the pen as a ma- 
gician's wand, to supply their wants, and, 
when the pressure of necessity was relieved, 
resorted again to their carousals. Your real 
genius is an idle, irregular, vagabond sort of 
personage ; who muses in the fields, or dreams 
. py the fireside : wnose strong impulses — ^that 
is the cant of it — ^must needs hurry him into 
wild irregularities, or foolish eccentricity; 
who abhors order, and can bear no restraint, 
and eschews all labor; such a one as Newton 
or Milton! What I they must have been ir- 
regular, else they were no ^niuses. ** The 
young man," it is often said, " has genius 
enough, if he would only study." Now, the 
truth is, as I shall take the hberty to state i^ 
that the genius will study; it is that in the 
xuind which does study : Umt is the very na- 
ture of it I care not to say, that it will al- 
ways use books. AU study is not reading, 
any more than all reading is study. 

Attention it is, though other qualities belong 
to this transcendent power^ — attention it is, 
that is the very soul of genms; not the fixed 
eye, not the goring over a book, but the fixed 
thought It IS, in fbct, an action of the mind, 
which is steadily concentrated upon one idea, 
or one series of ideas, which collects, in one 
point, the rays of the soul, tiU they search, 
penetrate, and fire the whole tram of its 
thoughts. And while the fire bums within, 
the outside may be indeed cold, indifierent, 
negligent, absent in appearance; he may be 
an idler, or a wanderer, apparently without 
aim. or intent ; but still the fire bums within. 
And what thoug:h *" it bursts forth," at length, 
as has been said, ** like volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original^ native force 1" It only 
snows the intense action of the elements be- 
neath. What though it breaks forth — ^like 
lightning from the cloud ? The electric fire 
had been collecting in the finfiament, through 
many a silent, dear, and cahn day. What 
though the might of genius appears in one 
decisive blow, strack in some moment of high 
debate, or at the crisis of a nation's penl ! 
That mighty energy, though it may have 
heaved in the breast of Demosthenes, was 
once a feeble iniant thought A mothers eye 
watched over its dawnings. A ftither's care 
guarded its early youth. It soon trod, with 
youthfhl steps, the halls of learning, and 
found other fathers to wake, and to watch for 
it, even as it finds them here. It went on ; 
but silence, was upon its path, and the deep 
rtrugglin^s of the inward soul silently minis- 
tered to it The elements around breathed 
upon it, and *' touched it to finer issues." 
The fi^olden ray of heaven fell upon it, and 
ripened its expanding Acuities. The slow 
revolutions of years slowly added to its col- 
lected energies and treasures; till, in its hour 
of ^lory, it stood forth imbodied in the form 
of living, commanding, irresistible eloquence. 
The world wonders at the manifestation, and 
tAya, ^ Strange, strange, that it should come 



thus unsought, unp 
But the trath is,.there is no more a'mirade in 
it, than there is in the towering of the pre- 
eminent forest-tree, or in the flowing or the 
mighty, and irresistible river, or in the wealth, 
and waving of the boundless harvest— J>eu;ey. 

698. THX THSXX BLACK CBOW8. 

Two honest tradesmen— meeting in the Strand, 
One, took the other, briskly by the hand ^ 
** Hark ye," said he, " 'tis an odd story this, 
About the crows !" — " I don't know what it is," 
Replied his friend.—" ^(p! I'm surprised at that; 
Where / come from it is the common chat : 
But yon shiUl hear : an odd afiair indeed ! 
And that it ha|>pened, they are all agreed : 
Not to detain you from a thing so strange^ 
A gentleman, that lives not far from 'Change, 
This week, in short, as all the alley knows, 
Taking a puke, has thrown up three black crows." 
" Impossible I'*—" Nay, but iu really true, 
I had it from good hands, and so may you." 
" From whose, I pray?" So, having named the man, 
Straight to inquire — ^his curious comrade ran. 
" Sir, did you tell "—relating the affair— 
" Yes, sir, I did ; and if its worth your care, 
Ask Mr. Such-a-one, he told it me ; 
But, by the by, *twas two black crows, not three." 
Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 
Whip to the third, the virtuoso went. [fact, 

"Sir,"— and so forth— "Why, yes; the thing's a 
Though, in regard to number, not exact; 
It was not two black crows, 'twas only one ; 
The truth of that, you may depend upon, 
The gentleman himself told me the case, [place." 
"Where may I find him?" «Why,T-in such a 
Away he goes, and, having found him out, — 
" Sir, be so good as to resolve a/Joubt." 
Then, to his last informant, he referred. 
And begged to know if true, what he had heard. 
" Did you, sir, throw up a black crow ?" « Not I !" 
" Bless me ! how people propagate a lie ! [one, 
Black crows have been thrown up, three, two, and 
And here I find, at last, all comes to none ! 
Did you say nothing of a crow at all?" 
" Crow— crow— perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over." ** And pray, sir, what was 't ?" 
" Why, I was horrid sick, and, at the last, 
I did throw up, and told my neighbor so. 
Something that was as black, sir, as a crow." 

The Highest Occupatioit of Gbitius. To 
diffuse useful information, to fiurther intellec- 
tual refinement, stre forerunners of moral im- 
Srovement, to hasten the coming of that bright 
ay, when the dawn of general knowledge 
shaQ chase away the lazy, Ungering misto, 
even from the base of the great social pyramid ; 
this, indeed, is a high calling, in which the most 
splendid talents and consummate virtue may 
well press onward, eager to bear a part 

How ffN>M—iJim»— flies away ! yet, as I wateh it, 
Methinks, by the stow progress of this Aoiuf, 
I should have liv'd an a£»— since yesterday; 
And Aave an age to live. Still, on it creeps, 
E€uK little moment at anoCAer'* heels, 
Of such small pom as these, and men k>ok todfc, 
Worn and btwUdn^d, wondering— bow it w. 
Thou travel'st— like a fkipf in the wide oeean, 
Which hath vobowuHngabon to mark its jmifrew, 
O TDD ! ere long, I shall Ifiive dcm with thee. 
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699. PimRT'B ViCTomr. Were anything 
wanting, to perpetuate the fkme of this vic- 
tory, it would be sufficiently memorable, flrom 
the scene where it was fought This war has 
been distinguished, by new and peculiar char- 
acteristics. Naval warfiue has been carried 
into the exterior of a continent, and navies, 
as if by magic, launched from among the 
depths of the forest I The bosom of peaoe- 
fuliaikes, which, but a short time since, were 
scarcely navigated by man, except to be 
skimmed by the light canoe of the savage, 
have all at once been ploughed by hostile 
ships. The vast silence, that had reigned, 
for agesL on these mighty waters, was broken 
by the thunder of artiUery, and the affrighted 
savage— stared, with amazement, from his 
covert, at the sudden apparition of' a sea- 
fight, amid the solitudes of the wilderness. 

The jyetl of war has once sounded on that 
, lake, but probably, will never sound again. 
The last roar of cannon, that died along her 
shores, was the expiring note of British dom- 
ination. Those vast, eternal seas will, pei^ 
haps, never again be the separating space, 
between contending nations ; out will be em- 
bosomed — ^within a mighty empire ; and this 
victory, which decided their fate, will stand 
unrivalled, and alone, deriving lustre, and 
perpetuity, from its singleness. 

In ftiture times, when the shores of Erie shall 
hum with a busy population : when towns, 
and cities, shall brighten, where now, ex- 
tend the dark tangled forest ; when ports shall 
spread their arms, and lofty barks shall ride, 
where now the canoe is fiistened to the stake ; 
wh«i ttke present age shall have grown into 
venerable antiquity, and the mists of fable 
begin to gather round its history, then, will 
the inhabitants of Canada look back to this 
battle we record, as one of the romantic 
achievements of the days of yore. It will 
stand first on the page or their local legends, 
and in the marvellous tales of the borders. 
The fisherman, as he loiters along the beach, 
will point to some half-buried cannon, corro- 
ded with the rust of time, and will speak of 
ocean warriors, that came from the snores of 
the Atlantic; while the boatman, as he trims 
his sail to the breeze, will chant, in rude dit- 
ties, the name of Perry, the early hero of 
Lake Erie* — Irving. 

THZ BLAKSXanU 

nVas Slander, filled her mouth, with lying words, 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. The man, 
In whom this spirit entered, was undone. 
His tongue— was set on fire of hell, his heart- 
Was black as death, his legs were faint with haste 
To propagate the lie, his soulliad fhuned. 
U'm pillow— was the peace of families 
Desttoyed, the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods ; 
Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the clock 
Number the midnight watches, on his bed, 
Devising mischief more ; and early rose, 
And made most hellish meals of good men's names. 
From door to door, you might have seen him speed, 
Or, placed amidst a group of gaping fools, 
And whispering in their ears, with his foul lips; 
Peace fled the neighborhood, in which he made 
His haunts; and, like a moral pestilence, 
Before his breath— the healthy shoots and blooms 
Of social joy and liappiness, decayed. 
Fools only, in Kls company were seen, 



And those, forsaken of God, and tottaeraselves ghr- 
The prudent shunned him, and his house, [en up. 
As one, who had a deadly moral plague ; 
And fain all would have shunned him, at the day 
Of judgment ; but in vain* All, who gave ear, 
With greediness, or, wittingly, their tongues 
Made herald to his lies, around him wailed; 
While on his foce, thrown back by injured men 
In characters of ever-blnshing shame, 
Appeared ten thousand slanders, all his own. 

6SII* Trve Frixi«^dship. Damon and Py- 
thias, of the Pythaeorean sect in philosophy, 
lived in the time of Dionysitis, the tyrant of 
Sicily. Their mutual friendship was so 
strong, that they were ready to die for one 
another. One of the two, (for it is not known 
which,) being condenmea to death, by the ty- 
rant, obtained leave to go into his own coun- 
try, to settle his afiSiirs, on condition, that the 
other should consent to be imprisoned in his 
stead, and put to death fbr him, if he did not 
return, before the day of execution. The at- 
tention of every one, and especially of the ty- 
rant himself, was excited to the highest pitdi. 
as every body was curious, to see what would 
be the event of so strange an affair. When 
the time was almost elapsed, and he who was 
gone did not appear; the rashness of the oth- 
er, whose sangume friendship had put him 
upon running so seemingly desperate a hasB- 
ard, was universally blamed. But he still de- 
dared, that he had not the least shadow of 
doubt m his mind, of his friend's fidelity. The 
event showed how well he knew him. He 
came in due time, and surrendered himself to 
that fate, which he had no reason to think he 
should escape ; and which he did not desire 
to escape, by leaving his friend to suffer in 
his place. Such fidelity softened, even the 
savage heart of Dionysius himself. He par- 
doned the condemned; he gave the two 
friends to one another, and begged that they 
would take himself in for a third. 

THX CORAL OXOVX. 

Deep->in the wave, is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea-flower— spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet, with fallen dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green, and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand, lika the mountain drlA, 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their tows, where the tides and billows flow; 
The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and the waves are absent there, 
And the sands— are bright as the stars, that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air : 
There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the pulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner, bathed in slaughter: 
There, with a light and easy motion. 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet mfts of ocean, 

Are bending like com, on the upland lea : 
And life, in rare and beautifol forms. 

Is sporting anud those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful Spirit of storms, 

Has made the top of the waves his own. 
Pride goeth before destruction. 
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631. Brutus^ Haranous oir Cesar's 
Dkatb. Romans, coundymen, and lovers ! 
hear me — ^for my cause; and be silent, that 
you may hear. Believe me — for mine honor ; 
and have respect to mine honor, that you may 
believe. Censure me in your wisdom: and 
awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any, in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Cesar's, to him I say that Bru- 
tus' love to Cesar — ^was no less than his. If, 
then, that friend demand, why Brutus — ^rose 
against Cesar, this is my answer : Not that I 
loved Cesar — ^less, but, that I loved Rome 
more. Had you rather Cesar were living, and 
die all slaves; than that Cesar were dead, to 
live all freemen 1 As Cesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he wsa fortunate, I rejoice at it; 
as he was valiant, I honor him ; but, as he 
was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears 
for his love, joy — ^for his fortune, honor — ^for 
his valor, and deatii — ^for his ambition. Who^s 
here so base, that would be a bondman 1 if 
any, speak ; for him — have I offended. W ho's 
here so rude, that would not be a Roman 1 if 
any, speak? for him — have I offended. Who's 
here so vile, that will not love his country 7 if 

any, speak ; for him — have I olfended. 1 

pause for a reply. 

None ! then none — have I offended. I have 
done no more to Cesar, than you should do to 
Brutus. The question of his death — is en- 
rolled in the capitol ; his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy: nor liis offences en- 
forced, for'which he simered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark 
Antony; who, though ne had no hand in his 
death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a 
place in the commonwealth ; as, which of you 

shall not 1— With this I depart ^that as I 

slew my best lover — for the good of Rome, I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my countiy to need my death. 



039. 



ACCOMPLISHX]) TOUlfO LADT. 



She shone, at every concert; where are bought 
Tickets, by all who wish them, for a dollar; 

She patronised the theatre, and thooght, 
That Wallack looked extremely well in RoIIa ; 

She fell in love, as all the ladies do, 

With Mr. Simpson— talked as loudly, loo, 

As any beauty of the highest grade. 

To the gay circle in the box beside her; 
And when die pit— -half vexed, and half afraid, 

With looks of smothered indignation eyed her; 
She calmly met their gaze, and stood before 'em, 
Smiling at vulgar taste, and mock decorum. 
And though by no means a "Bas bleu," she had 

For literature, a most becoming passion; 
Had skimmed the latest novels, good, and bad, 

And read the Croakers, when they were in 
fashion; 
And Dr. Chalmers' sermons, of a Sunday ; [gundi. 
And Woodworth's Cabinet, and the new Salma- 

She was among the first, and warmest patrons 
OfG*""**"'s conversaziones, where, [matrons. 

In rainbow groups, oar bright eyed maids, and 
On science bent, assemble; to prepare 

Themselves for acting well, in life, their part. 

As wives and mothers. There she learn'd by heart 

Words, to the witches in Macbeth unknown, 
Hydraolics, hydrostaticS| and pneumaticS| 



Dioptrics, optics, katoptrics, carbon, 

Chlorine, and iodine, and aerostatics ; 
Also,— why firogs, for want of air, expire; 
And how to set the Tappan sea on fire! 
In all the modem languages, she was 

Exceedingly well versed ; and had devoted, 
To their attainment, far more time than has, 

By the best teachers lately, been allotted; 
For she had taken lessons, twice a week, 
For a full month in each; and she could speak 
French and Italian, equally as well 

As Chinese, Portuguese, or German ; and 
What is still more surprising, she could spell 

Most of OUT longest English words, ofi'hand; 
Was quite familiar in Low Dutch and Danish, 
And thoH of studying modem Greek and Danish. 
She sang divinely: and in " Love's jroung dream,'' 

And ''Fanny dearest," and "The soldier's bride ;* 
And every song whose dear delightful theme. 

Is " Love, still love," had oft till midnight tried 
Her finest, loftiest pigeon-wings of sound, 
Wakii^ the very watchmen far around.— Ho&cIf. 

633. Chahitt. Though I speak — with 
the tongues of men, and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gjA of prophecy, and understand all myste- 
ries, and ail knowledge ; and though I nave 
all faith, so that I could remove moimtains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. Charity — suffereth long, and is kind: 
charity — envietii not; charity — ^vaunteth not 
itself; it is not puffed up ; doth not behave it- 
self unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not 
easily provoked; thinketh no evil; rejoioeth 
not m iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 

Charity — never faileth : but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there 
be tongues, they snail cease ; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we 
know, in part, and we prophecy, in part But^ 
when tliat which is i)erfe(^ is come, then that, 
which is in part, shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things. For now, we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then, face to fiice: now, I know 
in p^; but then, shall I know, even as also 
I am known. And now abideth &ith, hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest of these 
is charity. — St Paul, 

EABLT BlSnrO AND PKATBR. 

When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies— but foreran 
The spirit's duty ; tme hearts— spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do— to the sun ; 
Give him thy first tho'u then, so— shah thou keep 
Him company — all day, and in him— sleep. 
Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer — should 
Dawn with the day*, there are set— awful hours— 
'Twixt heaven and us; the manna— was not good 
Af\er sun rising; for day— sullies flowers : 
Rise — ^to prevent the sun ; sleep— doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens, when the world's is shut. 
Ii nature^ cfaumii, and MS bar itoni onralKL 
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684* ■AILOK BOT'S DRSAM. 

b iKmlwn or Bldaictat, Ow Milor bo7 lay ; 

His hunmock ■fnu( loOM, at tlM qwrt of Am wIbI } 
Bat watch-won, and wouy, bkeara flaw away, 

Aad TMkiM of teniiMaa danead Cm- hta mild. 
Ba dnamt of bii toM, of hia daar native bowon, 

Aad ploaaiin tbat waitad on life** many morn ; 
While memory— stood lidewayi, half oovared with Aowm, 

And reetond avaiy roie, bat ■ecrated ita tbonb 
Then fknqr, her magical piaiona q>read wide, 

And liaJe the young dwamar in ecrtay r im 
Now fer, fer behind hiai, the (rean wataia ^idi^ 

And the oot of hi* fora&then blemm hia eyea. 
Tliejr— mine damben in flower o'er the ttntch, 

And tbeawallowaingB aweet, ftom her neat in the waD ; 
All ti«mbling with tramport, he nine the latch, "* 

And the voicm of looai oom nply tarhia ealL 
A htbar boMk o^ him, with looka of delight, 

Hia cheek ia impearied, with a mother^ warm taar, 
And the lipa of the boy, in a love-kia unite, 

Witii the lipa of the maid, whom hit boeonn holdi dear. 
The heart of the deqwr beata high ia hia breaat, 

Joy quickens hit pulie— all his hardships seem o**, 
And a mormor of happinem steak throuf^ his rest— 

« Ooil, thoa taitf Umsed m»-I ask for no mon.» 
Ah, what ia that fluna which now bunts on his eye ! 

Ah, what isthatsoond, which now lamms his ear ! 
Tis^ lightning^ nd ^are, painting hell on theskyt 

TIs the erssh of the thunder, the groan of the qdiera I 
Ha spriop fkom hia hammock— he ffiea tothedeck, 

Amatemwit ooafroots him with images dire- 
Wild winds, aad wavea drive the vessel a wreck— 

Iha masts fly in ^tlisten— the shrouds are on Are I 
Like mountsina, the biUowa tamnendoasly swell- 
In vain the loat wretch calls on Maiy to save ; 
Unseen hands of spirits are wriqging his knell. 

And the deaUMngel fltpa his broad wing o'er the wave I 
Oh ! sailor boy, woe to thy dnam of delight ! 

In darknem dianlvas the gay frost-work of bliss— 
Where now is the picture that &ncy touched bright, 

niy parents' fond pressure, and love's honeyed kiss! 
Ohl sailor boy! sailor boy! never again 

Shsll hoane^ love, or kindnd, thy wishes repay ; 
Unlrieised, and unb(»ored, down deep in the main, 

Full many a score fethora, thy frame sliall decay. 
No tonbshall e'er plead to remembrance far thee. 

Or redeem form, or frame, lirom the merciless surge ; 
But the white bam of waves diall thy windiogaheet be^ 

And winds, in the midnight ot winter, thy dii|[e. 
On beds of green sea-flower, thy Ihnba shall be hid ; 

Around thy white bonea, the red coral shall grow; 
Of thy feir yellow tocks, threads of ambor be made^ 

And every part suit to Oiy mandon below. 
Days, months, yean, and ages, shall circle away, 

And the vast waten ovw thy body shall roll- 
Earth loses thy pattern forever, and aye— 

Oh ! sailor boy ! sailor boy ! peace to thy sooL-lXmofidL 

TiXE AND ITS Chanobs. Reformation is 
a work of time. A national taste, however 
wrong it may be, cannot be totally changed 
at once ; we must yield a little to the prepos- 
session, wjiich has taken hold on the mind, 
and we may then bring people to adopt what 
would offend them, if endeavored to be intro- 
duced by violence. 

What's fkmel a fancied life in other's breath, 
A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart; 
One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud hussas : 
And more true Joy, Marcellus— ezil'd, feels, 
Than Cesar, with a senate at his heels. 
Mind, not money^makes the man. 



685. CHILD HA.BOLD.— <;AirTO XT. 

Oh! that die d esert— were my dweUing piaoa^ 
With one fkir spirit— for my mfaUstar, 
That I might all fosget the human raca, 
Aad hating no one, lovo bat only bar 1 
Ta dcmenta 1— In whose ennobUng stir, 



AoeoRlaaaauchabaing? Doleir 

In deeming such— inhabit many a qwt ! 
Ihoui^ with them to oonverae^ can raiety be ov M. 

Tlwre b a pleaaara— in the pathlem woodsy 

Tlwre b a Taptore— on fte lonely shnre^ 

There b society where none intrudes^ 

Br the deep sea, and mnsicin its roar : 

I love not man the leai^ bat nature more, 

rram these our intarviews, in which I steU 

From all I aaay be, or have been before, 

To mingle— with the Ohtaerss, aad feel 
What I can ne'er express^ yet cannot all oonoeaL 

BoU on, tfaoa deep, and dark blue ocean— roll 1 

Ten thouaand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with rain— hb control 

Stops with the shore ;— upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

Ashadow of man** nvage, mve hi* own ; 

When for a moment, likea drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths, with bubbling groan. 
Without a gnve, unknelled, uncoflbied, and unknown. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walb 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarcfas tremble, in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator, the vain title take— 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ! 

Theae are thy toys, aad, as the snowy flake. 

They melt into thy yeakt of waves, which mar 
Alike, the Armada^ pride, or qnib of Tra&lgar. 

Thy shores are empbvs, changed in all mw tfae»- 

Asqrria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

Thy waten wasted them, while they were ftee^ 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

Thestranger, slave, or savage; their decay 

Has dried up realma to deserts :— not ao flioa— 

Unchangeable, mve to thy wild waves' play— 

TVffw writm no wrinkle on Mnt axure brow— 
Sudi as creation^ dawn beheld, ttna roUest now. 

Thou j^oriona minor, where the Almighty^ form 

Olaases itself in tempests; inalltime, 

(Calm, or convulsed, in breeae, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid dime, 

Daik-heaving,)— boundless, endless, and sablime— 

The hnage of Eternity— the throne 

Of the loviaible ; even Aom out thy dime 

The monsters of the deep are made ! each aone 
Obeys thee ; thou goeat iiwth, dread, btbomleas, akaeii 

And I have loved thee. Ocean i aad my Joy 

Of youthAil qwrta was on thy brmat to be 

Borne like tlw bubbles, onward ; from a boy, 

I wantoned with thy breakers— tliey to me 

Were a ddigfat; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror— 'twas a pleasing fter. 

For I was, as It were, a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy biltows far and near. 
And laid my band upon thy mane— as I do here. 

In the dreams of delight, which with ardor we 
Oft the phantom of sorrow appears ; [seek. 
And the roses of pleasure, which bloom on your 
Must be steeped in the dew ofyour tears, [cheek, 
The aged man, tbat cofibrs up his gold, [fits, 
Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painftil 
And scarce hath eyes, his treasure to behold. 
But still, like pining Tantalus, he sits. 
And useless bans the harvest of his wits. 
Having no other pleasure of his gain, 
But torment, that it cannot cure his pain. 
To err— is human ; to forgive — divina. 
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•36* PjLTnuoTXc Trutxph. Theckiieiu 
of America— celebrate that day, which gave 
birth to their liberties. The recollection of 
this event, replete with consequences so be- 
neficial to mankind, sweUs every heart with 
jov, and fills every tongue with praise. We 
oelebrate, not the sanguinary exploito of a 
tyrant, to subjugate, and enslave — ^mi]li(ms 
of his fellow-creatures; we celebrate, neither 
the birth, nor the coronation, of that pnantom, 
styled a king; but, the resurrection of liberty, 
tlie emancipation of mankind, the regenera- 
tion of the world. These are the sources of 
our joy, these the causes of our triumph. We 
pay no homage at the tomb of kings, to sub- 
mne our feelings — ^we trace no Une of illus- 
trious ancesters, to support our dignity — we 
recur to no usages sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the great, to protect our rejoicing : 
no, we love liberty, we glory in the rights or 
men, we glory in mdependenoe. On what- 
ever part of God^s creation a human form 
pines under chains, ther^, Americans drop 
their tears. 

A dark doud once shaded this beautiftil 
quarter of the globs. Consternation, for- 
awhile, agitated the hearts of the inhabitants. 
War desolated our fields, and buried our vales 
in blood. But the daysprin^ A-om on high 
soon opened upon us its glittering portals. 
The angel of liberty descending, dropped on 
Washington's brow, the wreath of victory, 
and stamped on American freedom, the seal 
of omnipotence. The darkness is past, and 
the true light now shines — ^to enliven, and re- 
joice mankind. We tread a new earth, in 
which dwelleth righteousness; and view a 
new heaven, flaming with inextinguishable 
stars. Our feet vrill no more descend into the 
vale of oppressions; our shoulders will no 
more ben^under the weight of a foreign 
domination, as cruel, as it was unjust Well 
majr we rejoice — at the return of this glorious 
anniversary ; a day dear to every American ; 
a day — ^to be had in everlasting remembrance; 
a day, whose light circulates joy — ^through 
tile hearts of all republicans, and terror 
through the hearts of ul tyrants. — Maocy, 

637. Ttr roR vav: coquirbt pmnsaxs. 

Ellen was fair, and knew it too, 

As .other village beaaties do, 
Whose mirrors— never lie; 

Secure of any swain she chose, 

She smiled on iialf a dozen beaux, 

And, reckless of a lover's woes, 

Sie cheated these, and taunted those ; 

** For how eould any one suppose 
A clown could take her eye ?" 

But whispers through the village ran, 
That Edgar was the happy man, 

The maid designM to bless ; 
For, wheresover moved the fair. 
The youth was, like her shadow, there, 
And rumor— boldly matchM the pair, 

For village folks viU guess. 

Edgar did love, but still delayM 
To make confession to the maid, 

So bashful was the youth ; 
But let the flame in secret bum. 
Certain of meeting a return, 
When, from his lips, the fair should learn, 

Officially, the troth. 



At length, one mom, to taste the air, 
The youth and maid, in one horse chur, 

A long excursion took. 
Edgar had nerved his bashAil heart, 
The sweet confession to impart, 
For ah! suspense had caused a smart, 

He could no longer brook. 
He diove, nor slackened once his reins. 
Till Hempstead's wide extended plains 

SeemM join'd to skies above : 
Nor house, nor tree, nor shrab was near, 
The rude and dreary scene to cheer, 
Nor soul within ten miles to bear— 
And still, poor Edgar's silly fear, 

Forbade to speak of love. 
At last, one desperate effi>rt broke 
The bashful spell, and Edgar spoke. 

With most persuasive tone ; 
Recounted past attendance o'er. 
And then, by all that's lovely, swore, 
That he would love, for evermore, 

If she 'd become his own. 
The maid, in silence, heard his prayer, 
Then, wiUi a most provoking air, 

She, tittered in his face ; 
And ssid, " >Tis time for you to know, 
A lively giri must have a beau, 
Just like a reticule — ^for show ; 
And at her nod to come, and go- 
But he should know his place. 
Your penetration must be dull. 
To let a hope within your skull 

or matrimony spring. 
Your wife ! ba, ha ! upon my vrord. 
The thought is laughably absurd, 
As anything I ever heard— 

I never dream'd of such a thing.'* 
The lover sudden drcH)p*d his rein. 
Now on the centre of the plain — 

" The linch-pin's out !" he cried ; 
Be pleased, one moment, to alight, 
Till I can set the matter right, 

That we may safely ride.'* 
He said, and handed out the fhir— 
Then laughing, crack'd his whip in air. 
And wheeling round his horse and chair, 
Exclaim'd, "Adieu, I leave you there 

In solitude to roam.'* 
** What mean you, sir!'* the maiden cried, 
** Did you invite me out to ride, 
To leave me here, without a guide? 

Nay, stop, and take me home.** 
" What! take you home !** exclaim'd the beau, 
" Indeed, my dear, Pd like to know 
How such a hopeless wish eould grow, 

Or in your bosom spring. [word. 

What! take Ellen home? ha! ha! upon my 
The tliought is laughably absurd, 
As anything I ever heard; 

I never dream'd of such a thing!** 

Man, alwasrs prosperous; would be giddv 
and insolent; always afflicted— would be sul- 
len, or despondent Hopes and fiwrs, joy and 
sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his hfb. at 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and tn 
recall the admonitions of conscience. 
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038. RSCITATIOVS IF8TSA1) OT TREA- 

TBBB. In its pment state, the theatre— de- 
■erree no encouragement It has nourished 
intemperance, and all yioe. In saying this, 
I do not say that the amusement is radically, 
essentially eviL I can conceive of a theatre, 
which would be the noblest of all amuse- 
ments, and would take a high rank, among 
the means of Tefining the taste, and eieyating 
the character of a people. The deep woes, 
the mighty, and terrible passions, and the 
sublime emotions — of genuine tragedy, are 
fitted to thrill us with human sympathies, 
with profound interest in our nature, with a 
consciousness of what man can do, and dare, 
and suffer, with an awed feelinv of the fearful 
mysteries of life. The soul of the spectator 
is stirred ftom its depths; and the lethargy, 
in which so many live, is roused, at least ror 
a time, to some intenseness of thought, and 
sensibility. The drama answers a high pur- 
pose, when it places us in the presence of the 
most solemn, and striking event of human 
history, and lays bare to us the human heurt, 
in its most powe|ful, appalling, glorious 
workines. But how little does the theatre 
accomplish its end ? How often is it disgra- 
ced, by monstrous distortions of human na- 
ture, and still inore disgraced by profaneness, 
coarseness, indelicacy, low wit, such as no 
toomora, worthy of the name, can hear with- 
out a blush, and no mmi can take pleasure 
in— without 8e{f-degradaiion. Is it possible, 
, that a christian, ana a refined people, can re- 
sort to theatres, where exhibitions of danc- 
ing are given, fit only fbr brothels, and where 
the most licentious class in the community 
throng, unconcealed, to tempt, and destroy! 
That the theatre should be sufibred to exist, 
in its present degradation, is a reproach to 
the community. Were it to fall, a better dra- 
ma might spring up in its place. In the 
meantime, is there not an amusement, hav- 
ing an affinity with the drama, which might 
be usefully introduced amon^ usi I mean, 
ReeUationa* A work of genius, recited by a 
man o^'fine taste, enthusiasm, and powers olT 
elocution, is a very pure, and high gratifica- 
tion. Were this art cultivated, and encour- 
aged, great numbers, now insensible to the 
most beautiful compositions, might be waked 
up to their excellence, and power. It is not 
easy to conceive of a more effectual way, of 
spreading a refined taste through a commu- 
mty. The drama, undoubtedly, appeals more 
strongly to the passions than recitation ; but 
the latter brings out the meaning of the author 
more. Shakspeare, worthily recited, would be 
better understood than on toe stage. Then, in 
recitation, we escape the weariness of listen- 
ing to poor performers ; who, after all, fill up 
most of the time at the theatre. Recitations, 
sufficiently varied, so as to include pieces of 
chaste wit, as well of pathos, beauty and 
sublimity, is adapted to our present intellect- 
ual progress, as much as the drama falls be- 
low it. Should this exhibition be introduced 
among us successfiilly, the result would be, 
that the power of recitation would be exten- 
sively called fbrth, and this would be added 
to our social, and domestic pleasures. 

Thou knowest bat little, 
If thoa dost think trae yirtne — is confined 
To climes, or systems ; no, it flows spontaneoas, 
Like life's warm stream, throughout the whole cre- 
Aad beats the pulse of every healthful heart, [ation, 



6S#* WATSBLOO; THS BALL aus battul 
There was a sound of revelry—by night. 
And Belgium's capital— had gathered then 
Her beauty, and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women, and brave men 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes k)oked love, to eyes, which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; [knell ! 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
Did ye not hear it ?— -No ; twas bat the wind, 
Or the car, rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet, 
To chase the glowing hours, with flying feet— 
But hark I That heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds— itt echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! [roar ! 
Arm! arm! it is— i| is-^e cannon's opening 
Ah! then and there was harrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed— at the praise of their own loyeliness : 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking si^s. 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; for who could 
If ever more should meet, those mutual eyes, [guess, 
Since upon night, so sweet, such awful mom 

could rise T 
And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum. 
Roused up the soldier, ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips— "The foe! Ihey 

come! they come!" 
And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate «'«r grieves, 
Over the unre turning brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening, to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now beneath them, but above shall g 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, [and low. 

And burning with high h<H»e, shall moulder ooJd, 
Last noon— beheld them, full of lusty life. 
Last eve — in beauty's circle, proudly gay, 
The midnight— brought the signal-sound of stnfe^ 
The mom— the marshaling in arms,— the day. 
Battlers magnificently-stera array ! [rent. 

The thunder-clouds ctose o'er it, which, when, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped, and pent, 
Rider and horse,— friend, foe,— in one red banal 

blent! _ 

What's in the air? 
Some subtle spirit— runs through all my veins; 
Hope— seems to ride, this morning, on the wind, 

And outshines the sun. 

When things go wrong, each fool presumes t' ad- 
And if more happy, thinks himelf more wise: [vise. 
All wretchedly deplore the present state ; 
And that advice seems best, which comes too lata. 
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640« nVBB DBXAX. 
A fero^-MONted ajr body, find n7 ImlBl 
Lite hvi, in ▼wmriia, boikd m7 biMd, 
Within the ftowiag canm of my h«it 
I nged with thint, and begpd a eold, d«ar dnq|^ 
Of fountain water.-— Twas with lean, denied. 
I diank a nuwooi febrifuge, and dqit; 



or buniinff deeerta, and of dody plaim, 
Mountain^ diagorging ftimw fciwh on fire^ 
Steam, ■"»Ai«»«^ nwke, and boiling laket— 
Hilb of l»t aaad, and lowing Awe% ttet MaBid 
Embni, and aabea, of a bant np werid 1 

Thint raged within me.— I aoof^ the deeped ^ilo^ 
jknd ealled on all the lodca, and cavea for water}— 
I dimbed a nKwntain, and Iran diff to tUBf 
Funned a fifing dood, howliiv for waiert— 
Icndwl the withned berba, and gnawed drjr roo^ 
Still crjring, Water ! watar !— While the di& aal cavei^ 
In horrid mockeiy, ra-edioed *<WaterI* 
Bdow themoontain, gleamed a dtj, red 
With aolar Aune» upon the mndy bank 
Of a brand riTcr.— "Soon, oh aooD 1» I erie^ 
''ni cool my buning body in that flood, 
And quaff my fill."— I nn— I reached Uie dMre.— 
The river waa dried up. Iti oocy bed 
Waadnd; and on Ui arid roefa, I mw 
The icaly myriad»>-firy beneath the aon! 
Where nnk the datnnel deeped, I bdidd 
A dirrii^ multitude of human forma, 
And heaid a faint, wild, lamentable wafl. 
Thither I aped, and joined the geneml ay 
Of— "water!" They had ddved a qwdona pi^ 
Inaeardt of hidden foontaina l a d, md dgfatl 
I aiw them read the rocka op in tbeir nge 
With mad impatience, calling on the earth 
Tb open, and yield np her cooling fountaba. 

Meanwhile the akiea, on which they dared not paa^ 
Stood o'er tbein like a canopy of bram— 
Undimmed by moiatore. The red dog-dar raged, 
And Fhcdma, fnoi the hoom of Tiigo, abd 
ffiaaeoidiii«ahaAk The thinty mnltitnde 
Onw atill more tantic. Thoae, who dug the earth, 
Fdl lifdeaa on the rocka, they druned to upheave^ 
And filled again, with thdr own car ca m e a, 
The pita they made— undoing their own work! 
Seqiair, at length, drove out the laberen, 
At dght of whom, a genenl groan— annoonoed 
The death of hope. Ah ! now, no more waa beard 
Tta cry of "water!" To the dty ne«t, 
Rowling, we ran— all hurrying without aim :— 
TiMnce to the woods. The baked plain gaped for moilture^ 
And fkom iti arid bread heaved smoke, fhataeeufld 
The braath of f uniace— fieree, volcanic fire, 
Or hot monsoon, that raises Syrian sanda 
Tbdonds. Amid the forests, we espied 
A foint, and bleating held. Sodden, a shrill. 
Aid horrid shout arose of-" Blood ! blood ! bfeod I " 
We fell upon them with the tiger'a thirst, 
And dnnk up all the blood, that was not human! 
We wen dyed-in blood! Despair rdumed ; 
Tbe cry of blood waa hudied, and dumb oonAialoa reigned. 
Even then, when hope was dead :— pad hope— 
I heard a langh! and saw a wretched man 
Rip his own vdna, and, bleeding, drink 
With eager Joy. The example seised on all :— 
Eadi fell upon himadf, teariiig his veins, 
Fierody, insearehof bhwd! And some Oiera wen^ 
Who, laving emptied thdr oton veina, did ael» 
Upon theii neighbor^ arms, and slew them for thdr blood— 
Oh! happy then, were mothers, who gave sodc. 
They dashed their little infonfei from their breedi^ 
And thdr shrank boeoma tortured, to extract 
The balmy juice, oh ! ezquidtely swed 
To their parched tongues i Tia done I—now allli gCMt 
Blood, water, and the boaaaa% nedar,— all! 

«Bend, oh! ye lightnli«»! the aealed f 
And flood abuming workL— Rate! ralnl poor! powl 
0|ien->ye wlndowa of hlf^ heaven! and poor 
Hw mighty ddi«Bl Ld oa dnnn^ aad driak 



ail re«artfaqaBkaa,8pltt<]MgldM^ 
The aolid, nek-ribbed globe !-and by all ban 
IbaoUerranean riven, and finsfa aeea !" 

Thus mged the multitude. And many feu 
In flaree convuldooey— many slew ti 
And now, I saw the city all in fl 
The fored borning-and the vei^ earth on Jini 
I saw the mountafaos open with a roar, 
iMd aa Oie seven apocalyptic thunders^ 
And seaa of lava rolling headlong down, 
Throq^ cnddbv fooreaia fierce, and hot aa hdl, 

Down to the plaiup-l turned to t*y, and waked ^Oinuy. 

641. NOSE Ain) THS MAN. 

Kind friends, at your call, I'm come here to siog; 

Or rather to talk of my woea; 
Thongh amaU *8 the delight to yoa I can bring 

The subject's concerning my nose. 
Some noses are laige, and others are small, 

For nature's vagaries are such, 
To some folks, I'm told, she gives no nose at all, 

But to me she has given too much. 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy me ! 
My cause of compladnt, and the worst of my woefl, 
Is, because I have got such a shocking long noM. 
Some insult or other, each day I do meet, 

And by joking, my friends are all foes; 
And the boys every day, as I go thro' the street, 

All bellow out—" There goes a nose!^ 
A woman, with matches one day, I came near, 

Who, just as I tried to get by her, 
Shoved me rudely aside, and ask'd, with a leer, 

If I wanted to set her o]finf 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy me ! 
Each rascal, each day, some inuendo throws, 
As, my nose is n't mine, I belongs to my nose, 
I once went a courting a wealthy old maid, 

To be married we were, the next day; 
But an accident happened, the marriage delay'd. 

My nose got too much in the way. 
For the night before marriage, entranc'd with my 

In love, e'er some torment occurs— [bliss, 

I screw'd up my lips, just to give her a kiss, 

My nose siipp'd, and rubb'd ttgainst her^s! 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy me ! 
The ring that I gave, at my head soon she thiowa, 
And another tipp'd me, 'twas a w-ring on the nose. 
Like a porter all day, with fatigue fit to crack, 

I'm seeking for rest, at each place. 
Or, like pilgrim of old, with his load at his back, 

Only my load I bear on my/a«. 
I can't get a wife, though each hour hard I try, 

The girls they all blush, like a rose ; 
"I'm afraid to have you!" when I ask 'em for why! 

Because, you have got such a nose. 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy me ! 
Their cause of refusal I cannot suppose, 
They all like the man, but they Bay— blow his notel 
hike a large joint of meat, before a small fire. 

They say that my proboscis hangs — 
Or, to a brass knocker, nought there can be nigher» 

And in length, it a pun4>-handle bangs. 
A wag, you must know, just by way of a wipe. 

Said, with a grin on his face, t'other night, 
As he, from his pocket, was pulling a pipe, 

** At your nose will you give me a light!** 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy mo! 
If I ask any one my way to disclose, 
If X bse it— they answer, why,/otoi0 vour mm. 
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0411. NosniTT or Labob. Why. in the 
neat scale of tbinga, is labor ordainea ror iu 1 
£aaily, had it ao pleaaed the great Ordainer, 
might it have been diapenied with. The 
world itself, might have been a mighty ma- 
chinery, for producing all that man wants. 
Houses might have risen like an exhalation, 
** With the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet, 

Built like a temple.*' 
Gorgeous Aimiture might have been placed 
in them, and soft couches and luxurious ban- 
quets spread, by hands unseen; and man, 
dothed with ftbrics of nature's weaving, 
rather than with imperial purple, might have 
been sent to disport himself in tnoee Elysian 
palaces. 

«* Fair scene !" I imag[ine you are saying : 
" fortunate for us had it been the scene or- 
dained for human life!" But where, then, 
had been human energy, perseverance, pa^ 
tienoe, virtue, heroism 1 Cut off labor with 
one blow, from the world, and mankind had 
sunk to a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. 

No — it bad not been fortunate! Better, 
that the earth be given to man as a dark mass, 
whereupon to labor. Better, that rude, and un- 
sightly materials be provided in the ore-bed, 
and in the forest, for him to fiudiion in splen- 
dor and beauty. Better I say, not because 
of that splendor^ and beauty, but, because 
the act of creating them, is better than the 
things themselves; because exertion is nobler 
than enjo3rment ; because the laborer is greater 
and more worthy of honor, than the idler. 

I call upon those whom I address, to stand 
up for the nobility of labor. It is heaven's 
great ordinance for human improvement 
Let not the great ordinance be broken down. 
What do I say 1 It is broken down; and it 
has been broken down for ages. Let it then 
be built again ; here, if any where, on the 
shores of a new.world— of a new civilization. 

But how, it may be asked, is it broken 
down? Do not men toUl it may be said. 
They do indeed toil, but they too generally 
do, because they must Many submit to it 
as in some sort, a degrading necessity; and 
they desire nothing so much on earth, as an 
escape from it They fUlfll the great law of 
labor in the letter, but break it in the spirit 
To some field or labor, men^ or manual, 
every idler should hasten, as a chosen, covet- 
ed field of improvement 

But so he is not compeDed to do, under the 
teachings of our imperitet civilization. On 
the contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
and blesses himself in idleness. This way of 
thinking, is the heritage of the absurd and 
unjust feudal system, under which serfs lar 
bored, and gentlemen spent their lives in fight- 
ing and feasting. It is time that this oppro- 
brium of toil were done away. 

Ashamed to toill Ashamed of thy dmgy 
work-shop, and dusty labor-field; of Uiy hard 
hand, scarred with service more honorable 
than that of war; of thy soiled and weather- 
■tamedgarments, on which mother nature has 
embroidered mist, sun and rain, fire and steam, 
her own heraldic honors 1 Ashamed of those 
tokens, and titles, and envious of the flaunt- 
ing robes of imbecile idleness, and vaniW 1 



or of the hand, is the only true manhood,-— 
the only true nobility l-^jMwty. 



643. DAVU'S LAMSIIT OVKB ABSALOM. 

The khig-stood sUIl, . 
till the last eeho— died : then, throwing off 
The sack-cloth— from bis brow, and laying back 
The pall— from the still features of his child. 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe :— 

(« Alas I my noble boy ! that tJU« shonldst ii$t 

Tk«%t who wert made so beautifully fair \ 
That death— should settle— in thy glorious eye. 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How ee«W he mark thee— for the silent tomb. 

My proud boy, MtaAom I 
C»ld is thy brow, my son 1 and 1 am chill, 

As to my bosom— I have tried to press thee. 
How was I wont— to feel my pulses thrill, 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee. 
And bear thy sweet— * my father,' from these 

And cold lips, Absalom ! [dumb. 

The grave bath won thee. I shall hear the gush 

Of music, and the voices of the young; 
And life will pass me— in the mantling blush. 

And the dark tresses— to the soft winds flung; 
But thou— no more, with thy sweet voice, shall 

To meet me, Absalom ! [coms 

But, oh ! when I am Mtrieksm, and my heart. 

Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken. 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, [token ! 

Team for thine ear— to drink its last— deep 
It were to sweet, amid death's gathering gloom. 

So see thee, Absalom t 
And now— farewell ! 'Tie hard— to give thee up. 

With death— so like a gentle slumber on thee; 
And thy dark sin !— oh i I could drink the cap, 

If; from tki» wo, its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer. 

My erring Absalom V* [home, 

He covered up his fhce, and bowed himself, 
A moment, on his child ; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands, convulsively, as if in prayer; 
And, as a strength were given him of Chd, 
He rose up, calmly, and composed the pall, 
Firmly, and decently, and left him there, — 
As if his rest— had been a breathing sleep. TFtHis. 
The theatre was from the very first. 
The favorite haunt of sin ; though honest men, 
Some very honest, wise and worthy men. 
Maintained it might be turned to good account : 
And so perhaps it might, but never was. 
From first— to last— It was an evil place : 
And now— euch things were acted there, as made 
The devils blush : and, from the neighborhood. 
Angels, and holy men, trembling, retired ; 
And what with dreadful aggravation— crowned 
This dreary time, was— sin against the light. 
All men knew God, and, knowing, disobeyed; 
And gloried to insult him— to his face. 

Look round— the habitable world, how few- 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue I 
'TIS all men's ofllce— to speak patience — 
To those that toil— under a load of sorrow. 
'This the first sanctioi>— nature— gave to maSi 
Each other to aasisi, in what they can 
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644« KABCO BOSZAXm. 

BtMltaw tllMk vpwflMTnikUl owp «t Lu|ri, Am 
ito of flM anekat IMa», AivMl 90^ 1883» aad coqkind in tba ■»• 
■Mat of Tklof7. Bk1utifOTiliwav»->MTodi«inrlilMrtj,iia 
plMHra, u^ act a pabk" 

At midnight,~iii his gaarded tent. 

The Turk— WM dreamincr of the hoar, 
When Greece.— her knee in rapplianee bent, 

Should tremble— at his power. 
In dreams, through camp— and court, he boro 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard; 
Then, wore his monarches signet ring : 
Then, pressed that monarch's throne,— a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Bden's garden bird. 

At midnight,— in the forest shades, 

Bozzarris— ranged his Suliote band. 
True— as the steel— of their tried bladai, 

Heroes— in heart— and hand. 

There, bad the Persian's thousands . 

There, had the glad earth— drunk their bl 

OnoldPlatetfsday; . 

And now, there breathed that haunted air, 
The sons— of sires, who conquered there, 
With arm— to strike, and soul— to dare, 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on— the Turk— awoke— 

That bright dream— was his <a«f/ 
He woke— to hear his sentries shriek, ^- ^ 
« To arms ! they come ! the Greek 1 the Greek !" 
He woke— to die, 'midst flame, and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke. 

And death-shots— falling thick and fast 
As lightnings, from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice, as trumpet loud, 

Bojaarris— cheer his band : 
« Strike ! till the last armed foe enires ; 
Strike '. for your altars, and your fires; 
Strike ! for the green graves of your sires ; 

GrtNf— and your native land!" 

They fought, like brave men, long and wellj 

They piled that ground— with Moslem slam; 
They conquered— but, Bozzarris fell. 

Bleeding— at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
Bis smile, when rang the proud— *umi*.' 

And the red field was won; 
Then saw, in death, his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

liike flowers— at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber,— Death! 

Come to the mother^— when she feels. 
For the first time, her first-bom's breau; 

Come— when the blessed seals. 
That close the pestilencCj are broke, 
And crowded cities— wail its stroke ; 
Come — ^in consumption's ghastly form, 
The eartliquake shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come, when the heart beau high, and waim, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine— 
And thou art terribkl the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we know,— or dream, or fear. 

Of agony, — are thine. 

But to the Aero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice — sounds like a prophet's word. 
And, in ite hollow tones, are heard— 

The thanks of mtUtons—- vet U> be. 
Bozzarris ! with the storied brave, 

Greece nurtured, in her glory's time. 
Best thee— there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom— without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom^s now, and Famft^ 
Cnt of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom— to die.— Haflcdbi 



649. MAID OV IU.L4HXDS. 
IntbechvKhof MalahidiSiiiIrdand,ti«th« toHb ani «^ 
of tba UAj Mail Fliinkett, liater of the fint Lord DiinnaB7,af 
whom it h recorded that " ihe wa. maid, wife, and widow In OBS 
day." Her fint biubaiid, Hvqr, Baron of Galtrim, waa calM 
(h» the allar to bead *«a hcetjnc of the Englidi again* lb* 
Iriih," and wei brought back to the bridal banqoet a eoipWk «(« 
the ihialda of his ftdlowen. 

The dark-eyed Maid— of Malahide, 

Her silken bodice laced, 
And on her brow,— with virgin pride. 

The bridal chaplet— placed. 
Her heart— is beating high, her cheek 

Is flushed— with rosy shame, 
As laughing bridemaids— slily speak. 

The gallant bridegroom's name. 
The dark-eyed Maid— of Malahide— 

Before the altar— stands, 
And Galtrim— H^Iaims his blushing bride. 

From pure — and holy hands : — 
But hark ! what fearful sounds are those t 

"To arms! to arms!" they cry;— . 
The bride's sweet cheek— no longer glowi. 

Fear— sits in that young eye. 
The gallants— all are mustering now— 

The bridegroom's helm— is on : 
One kx)k,— upon that wretched brow: 

One kiss,— and he is gone ;— 
The feast is spread,— but many a knight, 

Who should have graced that hall- 
Will sleep— anon, in cold moonlight, 

Beneath— a gory paU. 
The garlands— bright with rainbow dyei, 

In gay festoons— are hung ; 
The starry lamps— out-shine the skies, 

The golden haips are strung: 
But she— the moving spring of all. 

Hath sympathy— wiUi none 
That meet in that old festive hall ;— 

And now— the feast's begun. 
Hark! to the clang of arms! is the, 

The bridegroom chief,— returned, — 
Crowned— with the wreath of victory 

By his good we^wn— earned? 
Victorious bands— indeed — return,*- 
But, on their shields— they bear— 
TTie laurelled chief,— and melt— those stem— 

At that young bride's despair. 
*( Take— take— the roses from my brow. 

The jewels— from my waist ; 
I have no need— of such things now :» 
And then— ^her cheek — she placed — 
Close— to his dead— cold cheek, and wept^— 

As one may wildly weep. 
When the last hope,— the heart had kept. 

Lies boried— in the deep. 
Long years have passed,— since that yoipig 
Bewailed — ^her widowed doom : [bride 
The holy walls— of Malahide— 

Still— shrine her marble tomb :— 
And sculpture there— has sought to prove. 

With rude essay— of art, 
That form— aha wore in life,— whose lov»— 
Did grace— her vroman's heart. — Crav^/bfd. 
The influence of example — ia a teiribto 
responsibility— on the shoulders of eyery Oh 
1 dividtmU 
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Aimoir Bums avd Bleits-brhas- 
•VTT. Who, then, is Aaron Buir, and what 
tiie part which he has borne in this transao 
tionl He is its author ; its projector ; its ac- 
tive executor. Bold, ardent, restless, and as- 
piring, his brain conceived it; his hand 
Drought it into action. Beginning his opera- 
tions in New York, he associates with him, 
men, whose wealth is to supply the neces- 
sary Amds. Poflsessed of the mainspring, 
his personal labor ccmtrives all the machine- 
ry. Pervading the continent from New-York 
to New-Orleans, he draws into his plan, by 
every allurement which he can contnve, men 
of all ranks, and all descriptions. To youth- 
Ail ardor he presents danger and glory ; to 
ambition, rank, and titie«, and honors ; to av- 
arice, the mines of Mexico. To each i>er8on 
whom he addresses, he presents, the object 
adapted to his taste : his recruiting officers are 
appointed; men are engaged throughout the 
continent: dvil life is indeed quiet upon the 
su(&ce; but in its bosom this man has con- 
trived to deposit the materials, which, with 
the sli/^hest touch of his match, produces an 
explosion, to shake the continent All this 
his restless ambition has contrived ; and, in 
the autumn of 1806, he goes ibrth, for the last 
time, to apply this match. On this excur- 
sion he meets with Blennerhassett 

Who is Blennerhassett 1 A native of Ire- 
hmd, a man of letters, who fled from the 
storms of his own country to find quiet in ours. 
His history shews, that war is not the natu- 
ral element of his mind; if it had been, he 
would never have exchanged Ireland for 
America. So ftr is an army from furnishing 
the society, natural and proper to Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett's character, that on his arrival in 
America, he retired, even from the popula- 
tion of the Atlantic states, and sought quiet, 
and solitude, in the bosom of our western for- 
ests. But he carried vnth him taste, and sci- 
ence, and wealth ; and ** lo. the desert smiled.'* 
Possessing himself of a oeautiftil island in 
the Ohio, ne rears upon it a palace, and dec- 
orates it with every romantic embellishment 
of Ihncy. A shruboery, that Shenstone might 
have envied, blooms around him ; music that 
might have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, 
is his : an extensive Ubrary spreads its treas- 
ures before him; a philosopnical apparatus 
offers to him all the secrets, and mysteries of 
nature; peace, tranauillity, and innocence 
shed their mingled delights around him ; and, 
to crown the enchantment of the scene, a 
wife, who is said to be lovely even beyond 
her sex, and graced with every accomplish- 
ment, that can render it irresistible, had bles- 
sed him with her love, and made him the 
Ikther of her children. The evidence would 
convince you, that tliis is but a faint picture 
of the real life. 

In the midst of all this peace, tiiis inno- 
cence, and this tranquillity, this feast of the 
mind, this pure banquet of the heart — the 
destfoyer comes — he comes — ^to turn thispar- 
adise — ^into a hell — yet the flowers do not 
wither at his approach, and no monitory 
shuddering, through the bosom of their un- 
fortunate possessor, warns him of the ruin, 
that is coming upon him. A stianger presents 
himself. Introduced to their civilities, by the 
high rank which he had lately held in his 
country, he soon finds his way to their hearts, 
by the dignity, and elegance of his demean- 
or, the light and beauty of his conversation, 



and the seductive, and fiucinating power of 
his address. The conquest was not a diffi- 
cult one. Innocence is ever simple, and 
credulous; conscious of no design itself^ it 
suspects none in others; it wears no guards 
before its breast: every door, and portal, and 
avenue of the heart is thrown open, and alL 
who choose it. enter. Such, was the state of 
Eden, when the serpent entered its bowers. 
The prisoner, in a more engaging form, wind- 
ing himself mto the open and unpractioed 
heart of the unfortunate Blezmerhassett, found 
but little difficulty, in changing the native 
character of that neart, and the objects of ita 
affection. By degrees, he infuses mto it the 
poison of his own ambition ; he breathes into 
It the fire of his own courage ; a daring and de^ 
perate thirst for glory ; an ardor, panting for 
all the storm, and bustle, and hurricane of lifo* 
In a short time, the whole man is changed, 
and every object of his former delight relin- 
quished. No more he enjoys^ the tranquil 
scene ; it has become flat, and insipid to ois 
taste ; his books are abandoned ; his retort, 
and crucible, are thrown aside ; his shrubbery 
in vain blooms, and breathes its fhigrance up- 
on the air — he likes it not; his ear no longer 
drinks the rich melody of music; it longs for 
the trumpet's clangor, and the cannon's roar ; 
even the prattle of his babes, once so sweet, 
no longer affects him ; and the angel smile or 
his wife, which hitherto touched his bosom 
with ecstasy so unspeakable, is now unfelt 
and unseen. Greater objects nave taken posh 
session of his soul — ^his imagination has been 
damled by visions of diadems, and stars, and 
garters, and titles of nobility : he has been 
taught to bum with restless emulation at the 
names of Cromwell, Cesar, and Bonaparte. 
His enchanted island is destined soon to re- 
lapse into a desert ; and, in a fbw months, 
we find the tender, and beautiful partner or 
his bosom, whom he lately "permitted not 
the winds of" summer " to visit too roughly," 
we find her shivering, at midnight, on the 
winter banks of the Onio, and mingling her 
tears with the torrents, that froze as they felU 
Yet, this unfortunate man, thus deluded from 
his mterest, and his happiness— thus seduced 
firom the paths of innocence, and peace — ^thus 
confounded in the toils, which were deliber- 
ately spread for him, and ovenvhelmed by 
the mastering spirit, and genius of anotheiv^ 
this man, thus ruined, and undone, and made 
to play a subordinate part in this grand drama 
of guilt and treason — this man is to be called 
the principal offender ; while he, by whom he 
was thus plunged, and steeped in misery, is 
comparatively innocent-— a mere accessory. 
Sir, neither the human heart, nor the human 
understanding will bear a perversion so mon* 
strous, and absurd ; so shocking to the soul ; 
so revolting to reason. O ! no sir. There is 
no man who knows anything of this affair, 
who does not know that to every body con- 
cerned in it, Aaron Burr was as the sun to 
the planets, which surround him : he bound 
them in their respective orbits, and gave them 
their Ught, their heat, and their motion. Let 
him not then shrink — from the high destina- 
tion, which he has courted; and tiaving al- 
reaay ruined Blennerhassett in fortune, char* 
acter, and happiness, /oreijer, attempt to fin- 
ish the tragedy, by thrusting that ill-fated 
man between Airw^cy and jwntsAmenf. 
The royal bee, queen— of the rosy bower, 
Collects her precious sweets— ^rom every flower. 
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64T* Taisitts always AscxiTDAirT. 
Talents, whenever they have had a suitable 
theatre, havis never foiled to emerge from ob- 
scurity, and assume their proper rank in the 
estimation of the world. The jealous pride 
of power may attempt to repress, and crush 
them ; the base, and malignant rancor of im- 
potent spleen, and envy — may strive to em- 
DarrasB and retard their flight: but these ef- 
forts, so far flx>m achieving their ignoble pur- 
pose, so far from producing a discernible ob- 
uquity, in the ascent of genuine, and vigorous 
talents, will serve only to increase their mo- 
mentum, and mark their transit, with an ad- 
ditional stream of glory. 

When the great earl of Chatham — ^first made 
his appearance in the house of commons, and 
began to astonish, and transport the British 

Kjliament, and the British nation, by tlie 
Idness, the force, and range of his thoughts, 
and the celestial fire, and pathos of his elo- 
quence, it is well known, that the minister, 
Walpole, and his brother Horace, fh>m mo- 
tives very easily understood, exerted all their 
wit, all their oratory, all their acquirements 
of every description, sustained and enforced 
by the unfeeling ^ insolence of office," to heave 
a mountain on nis gigantic genius, and hide it 
iVom the world. Poor and powerless attempt I 
The tables were turned. He rose upon them, 
in the might, and irresistible energy of his 
eenius, and, in spite of all their convulsions, 
nrantic agonies, and spasms, he strangled 
them, and their whole faction, with as much 
ease as Hercules did the serpent Python. 

Who can turn over the debates of the day, 
and read the account of this conflict between 
youthful ardor, and hoary-headed cunning, 
and power, without kindlmg in the cause or 
the tyro, and shouting at his victory T That 
they should have attempted to pass off the 
grand, yet sohd and judicious operations of a 
mind hke his, as being mere theatrical start 
and emotion; the giddy, hair-brained eccen- 
tricities of a romantic boy ! That tiiey should 
have had the presumption to suppose them- 
selves capable of chaming down, to the floor 
of the parliament, a genius so etherial, tower- 
ing and sublime, seems unaccountable! Why 
did tliey not, in the next breath, by way of 
crowning the climax of vanity, bid tlie magnifi- 
cent fire-ball to descend from its exalted, and 
appropriate region, and perform its splendid 
tour along the surface of the earth 1 

Talents, which are before the jpublic, have 
nothing to dread, either from the jealous pride 
of power, or from the transient misrepresenta- 
tions of party, spleen, or envy. In spite of 
opposition from any cause, their buoyant spir- 
it will lift them to their proper grade. The 
man who comes fairly before the world, and 
who possesses the ^reat, and vigorous stami- 
1 1, which entitle him to a niche m the temple 
'of glory, has no reason to dread the ultimate 
result ; however slow his progress may be, he 
will^ in the end, most indubitably receive that 
distmction. While the rest, " the swallows of 
science," the butterflies of genius, may flutter 
for their spring; but they will soon pass 
away, and be remembered no more. No en- 
terprising man, therefbre, and least of alt the 
trmy great man, has reason to droop, or re- 

gine, at any efforts, which he may suppose to 
9 made, with the view to depress him. Let 
then, the tempest of envy, or of malice howl 
around him. His genius will consecrate him; 
and any attempt to extinguish that, will be 



as unavailing, as would a human effort *<to 
quench the stars." — TVirt. 

648. BICH Ain> FOOft MAN. 

So goes the world ; — ^if wealthy, you may call 
31ki9,fnend, (Aot, brother ; friend* and brothers all; 
Tho* you are worthless — ^witlesa— never mind it ; 
You may have been a jto&^boy— what thent 
Tis loeoA^ good sir, makes hononMe men. 
You seek respect, no doubt, and you vnUJInd it 
But, if yon are poor, heaven help you ! tbo' your 
Had royal blood within him, and tho' you [sire 
Possess the intellect of angels, too, 
Tis all in vain; — ^the world will ne'er inquire 
On such a score :— Why should it take the pains? 
Tis easier to weigh jmrses, sure, than brains. 
I once saw a poor fellow, keen, and clever, 
Witty, and wise :— he paid a man a visit, 
And no one noticed him, and no one ever [is it!** 
G ave him a welcome. '*9trange," cried I, 'Svhence 

He walked on this side, then on that, 

He tried to introduce a social chat ; 

Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 

Some formaUy and freezingly replied, and seme 

Said, by their silence— "Better stay at home." 

A rich man burst the door, 

As CroBsus rich ; I'm sure 
He could not pride himself upon his vrit, 
And as for wisdom, ha had none of it ; 
He had what 's better ;-~he had wealth. 

What R confusion !— 4dl stand up erect-* 
These— crowd around to ask him of his health; 

These — bow in honest duty, and respect; 
And these— arrange a sofa or a chair, 
And these— conduct him there. 
"Allow me, sir, the honor;"— Then a bow^— 
Down to the earth— >Ist possible to show 
Meet gratitude— for such kind condescension f« 
Tlie poor man— hung his head, 
And, to himself^ he said, . 
"This is indeed, beyond my comprehension :»* 
Then looking round, 
One friendly face he found, 
And said, " Pray tell me why is toeatik preferred, 
Tb wisrfom.*"— "That's a silly question, friend!" 
Replied the other—" have you never heard, 
A man may lend his store 
or gold, or silver ore, 
But wisdom — ^none can borrow, none can lendT^ 

THX ABUSB OF AVTHOSITT. 

O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet : 
For every pelting, petty officer, [thunder. 

Would use his heaven for thunder; nothing bat 
Merciful heaven I 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split tlie unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle^ — O, but man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assur'd, 
His glassy essenceylike an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep ; who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.— fiAo^jMOis. 
s9 
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649. THI KAXIAC ; MAD-HOUtB. 

Stay, Jailor, stay— and hear my woe ! 

She It not mad— who kneels to thee ; 
For what I'm now— too well I know, 
. For what I was--and what ahould be. 
m rave no more— in proud despair ; 

Mv anguaga shall be mild— thoafh lad : 
But yet I'll firmly— truly swear, 

I am not mad — I am not mad. 

If y tyrant husband— forged the tale. 

Which chains me— in this dismal cell ; 
My fute unknown— my friends bewail ; 

Oh ! jailor, haste— that fate to tell ; 
Oh ! haste— my father's heart to cheer : 

Hto heart, at once— 'twill grieve, and glad. 
To know, though kept a eupiive here, 

I am not road ;— 1 am not mad. 

lie smiles — ^in scorn, and turns — the key ; 

He quits the grate ; I knelt In vain ; 
His glimmering lamp, still, still I see— 

Tie gone, and all is gloom again. 
Cold— bitter cold !— No warmth ! no light I 

Liiie,— all thy comforts once I hud ; 
Tet here I'm chained, — ^thia freezing night, 

Although not mad ; no, no, not mad. 

Tis sure some dream, — some vision vain ; 

What I I,— the child of rank— and wealth. 
Am /the wretch— who clanks this chain. 

Bereft of freedom,— friends and health t 
Ah ! while I dwell on blessings fled, 

Which never more — my heart must glad. 
How aches my heart,— how burns my head ; 

Bat 'tis not mad ;— no, 'tis not mad. 

Bast thon, my child— forgot ere this, 

A mother's face, — a mother's tongue 9 
She'll ne'er forget your parting kiss. 

Nor round her neck— how fast you clung ; 
Nor how with me — ^you sued to stay ; 

Nor how that suit— your sire forbade ; 
Nor how— I'll drive such thoughts away; 

They Mi make me mad; they'll make me mad. 

His rosy lips,— how sweet they smiled ! 

His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone ! 
None— ever bore a lovelier child : 

And art thou now forever — gone f 
And must I never see thee more, 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad 1 . 
I will be free ! unbar the door ! 

I am not mad ;— I am not mad. 

Oh ! hark ! what mean those yells, and cries 1 

His chain — some furious madman breaks; 
He comes, — I see his glaring eyes ; 

Now, now— my dungeon -grate he sbakei. 
Help ! help!— He's gone ! Oh I fearful wo. 

Such screams to hear, such sights to lee ! 
My brain, my brain, — I know, I know, 

I am not mad, but soon shall be. 

Yes, soon ;— for, lo you !— while I speak— 

Mark how yon Demon's eye-balls glare ! 
He sees me ; now, with dreadftil shriek, 

He whirls a serpent— high in air. 
Horror !— the reptile — strikes his tooth — 
Deep in my heart, so crushed and sad ; 
Ay, laugh, ye fiends ; I feel the truth j 
Your task is donej^-rmeiad/ PmmadI 
Here didst thou dwell, in tlie enchanted cover, 
Egeria I thy all heavenly bosom bettting, 
For the fhr footsteps of thy mortal lover; png, 
The purple moonlight vaiPd that mystic meet- 
Whh her most starry canopy, and, seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell % [fug 
This cave was surely shaped out fbr the greet- 
Of an enamor'd goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy love— jthe earliest oracle I 
Children, like tender scions, take the bow, 
And, ai'they flnt are ftishioned— alwaye grow. 



OOO* THB ALPS. 

Proud monuments of God! sublime ye stand 
Among the wonders of bis mighty hand : 
With summits soaring in the upper sky, [eye ; 
Where the broad day looks down with burning 
Where gorgeous clouds in solemn pomp repose, 
Flinging rich shadows on eternal snows : 
Piles of triumphant dust, ye stand alone. 
And hold in kingly state, a peerless throne I 

Like olden conquerors, on high ye rear 
The regal ensign, and the glittering spear : 
Round icy spires, the mists, in wreaths unrolled. 
Float ever near, in purple or in gold : 
And voiceful torrents, sternly rolling there. 
Fill with wild music, the unpillared air : 
What garden, or what hall on earth beneath. 
Thrills to such tones, at o'er the mountalna 
breathe 1 [shone, 

There, through long ages past, those summits 
Where morning radiance on their state wai 

thrown ; 
There, when the summer day's careerwas done, 
Played the last glory of the sinking sun ; 
There, sprinkling lustre o'er the cataract's shade, 
The chastened moon, her glittering rainbow 

made; 
And, blent with pictured stars, her lustre lay, 
Where to still vales,the free streams leaped away. 

Where are the thronging hosts of other days. 
Whose banners fioated o'er the Alpine ways ; 
Who, through their high defiles, to battle, wound. 
While deadly ordnance stirr'd the hMghts aroundf 
Gone ; like the dream, that melts at early mom. 
When the lark's anthem through the sky is borne: 
Gone; like the wrecks, that sink in ocean's spray. 
And chill oblivion murmurs ; Where are they ? 

Yet, ** Alps on Alps" still rise ; the lofty home 
Of storms, and eagles, where their pinions roam; 
Still, round their peaks, the magic colors lie, 
Of morn, and eve, imprinted on the sky ; 
And still, while kings and thrones, shall fade, 

and ftill. 
And empty crowns lie dim upon the pall ; [roar ; 
Still, shall their glaciers flash; their torrents 
Till kingdoms Aiil,and nations rise no more. 

Abherkitcx to Truth. Petrarch, a cele- 
brated Italian poet, who flourished about four 
hundred years ago, recommended himself to 
the confidence and affection of Cardinal Co- 
lonna, in whose Ikmily he resided, by his can- 
dor, and strict adherence to truth. A violent 
quarrel occurred in the household of this 
nobleman ; which was carried so &r, that re- 
course was had to arms. The Cardinal wish- 
ed to know the foundation of this affair ; and 
that he might be able to decide with justice, * 
he assembled all his people, and obliged them 
to bind themselves, ny a most solemn oath 
on the gospels, to declare the whole truth. 
Everv one, without exoej^on^ submitted to 
this determination ; even the Bishop of Luna, 
brother to the Cardinal was not excused. 
Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to 
take the oath ; the Cardinal closed the book, 
and said, '* As to yau, Petrarch, your tvord it 
sufficient,** 

'TIS done, and since His done, 'tis past recall; 
And since 'tis past recall, must be forgotten. 
Never purchase friendship by gifts. 
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Bit* MosSRir RiPUBUcs. Where are 
fhe republics of modem times, which chister'd 
louna immortal Italy 1 Venice, and Genoa 
exist, but in name. The Alps, indeed^ look 
down upfm the brave and peaceful Swiss, in 
their native fastnesses; but the guaranty of 
their freedom is in their weakness, and not in 
&eir strength. The mountains are not easily 
crossed, and the valleys are not easily retain- 
ed. When the invader comes, he moves like 
an avalanche, carrying destruction in his 
path. The poisantry sink before him. The 
country is too poor for plunder ; and too rough 
fbr valuable conquest Nature presents her 
eternal barriers, on every side, to check the 
wantonness of ambition ; and Switzerland re- 
mains, with her simple institutions, a military 
road to fairer climates, scarcely worth a per- 
manent possession. 

We stand the latest, and. if we fkil, probably 
the last experiment of self-government by the 
people, we have begun it, under circum- 
stances of the most auspicious nature. We 
are in the vigor of youth. Our growth has 
never been checked^ bjr the oppressions of 
tyranny. Our constitutions have never been 
enltobwd by the vices, or luxuries of the old 
world. Such as we are. we have been firom 
the beginning ; simple, hardy, intelligent, ac- 
customed to self-government, and self-respect 
The Atlantic roIiB between us, and any for- 
midable foe. Within our own temtory, 
stretching through many degrees of latitude 
and longitude, we have the choice of many 

Products, and many means of independence, 
'he government is mild. The press is free. 
Knowledge reaches, or may reach, every 
home, what fhirer prospect of success could 
be presented 1 What means more adequate 
to accomplish the sublime end 1 What more 
is necessary, than for the people to preserve, 
what they themselves have created ? 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our 
institutions. It has already ascended the An- 
des, and snuffed the breezes of both oceans. 
It has inftised itself into the lifo-Uood of Eu- 
rope, and watmed the sunny plains of France, 
and the lowlands of Holland. It has touched 
the philosophy of Germany, and the North, 
and. moving onward to the South, has opened 
to Greece the lessons of her better days. 

Can it be, that America, under such dr- 
cumstances, can betray herself 7 that she is 
to be added to the catalogue of republics, the 
inscription upon whose ruins is — "They 
were, DVii they are not," Forbid it, my coun- 
trymen; fbrbid it, Heaven! — Story. 

d<l3« BAZOR SKLUOL 

A fellow, in a market-town, 

Most musical, cried razon, up and down, 
And offered twelve — for eighteen-ponee; 

Whit, certainly, aeem'd wondrcms choap^ 

And, for the money, qnite a heap, 
That every man woald buy, with cash and sense. 

A country bumpkin the great offer beard; 

Poor Hodge, who sufier^d by a broad black beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush, stuck beneath his none. 

With cheerfulness, the eighteen-penee he paid, 

And, proudly, to himself, in whispers 
''This rascal stole the razors, I suppose. 

" No matter, if the fellow be a knave, 
Provided that the razors shave; 
It certainly will be a monstrous prize.** 



So home the clown, with his good fbrtone went, 
Smiling, — ^in heart and soul content. 
And quickly soaped himself to ears and eyea 
Being well lathered, from a dish or tub, 
Hodge now began, with grinning pain, to gmb— 
Just like a hedger, cutting furze : 
Twas a vile razor !— then the rest he tried ;— • 
All were impostors. " Ah !" Hodge sighed, 
" I wish my eighteen-pence was in my purse." 
In vain, to chase his beard, and bring the graces^ 
He cut and dug, and whined, and stamp'd, and 
swore ; 
Brot blood, and danc'd, blasphemM and made wry 
And curs'd each razor's body/>'er and o'er.[facefl^ 
His muzzle, formed of opposition stuff, 
Firm as a Foxite, would not lose its ruff; 
So kept it— laughing at the steel, and suds. 
Hodge, in a passion, stretched his angry jawsj 
Vowing the direst veng'nce, with clenehM clawS| 
On the vile eheca that sold the goods. 
" Razors ! a vile, confounded dog !— 
Not fit to scrape a hog l^ 
Hodge soi^fht the fellow--foand him— and began, 
" P'rhaps, Master Razor-rogue ! to you, *tis fbn, 
That people flay themselves out of their lives. 
You rascal ! for an hour, have I been grubbing, 
Giving my crying whiskers here a scrubbing, 
With razors, just like oyster-knives. 
Sirrah ! I tell you, you *rs a knave, 
To cry up razors that canH shaoeJ* 
" Friend," quoth the razor man, ** I*nmot aknave; 
As for the razors you have bought,— 
Upon my soul, I never thought 

That they would shave.* 
" Not thhik theyM ehavef" quoth Hodge, with 

wond'ring eyes, 
And voice, not much unlike an Indian yell, 
" What were they made for then, you dog?" he cries. 
"Made !" quoth the fellow, with a smile, ^ to sdU* 
6ff3* Ukitersal Exakcipatiov. I 
siieak — in the spirit — of the British law, 
which makes liberty — commensurate with, 
and inseparable from, the British soil, — ^which 
prodftimB* even to the stranger and the so* 
joumer, the moment he sets his foot upon 
British earth, that the grotmd on which he 
treads— is holy, and consecrated — ^by the ge- 
nius of Universal Emavcipatioit. No 
matter in what language— his doom may 
have been pronounc^ ; no matter what com* 
pleziiHi— incompatible with freedom, an In* 
dian, or an Afhcan sun may have burnt upon 
him ; no matter in what disastrous battle--hifl 
Ubeity may have been cloven down ; no mat* 
ter with what solemnities — he may have been 
devoted— upon the altar of slavery; the first 
moment — ^he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
the altar, and the god, sink together in tiM 
dust; his soul walks abroad in tier own ma* 
jesty; his body swells beyond the measure 
of his chains, that burst nom around hinu 
and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of 
UirivsRSAL Emancipation. — Qrattan. 
When breezes are soft, and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care. 
And hie me away— to the woodlana i 

with watersof greeni 
lerbs on its briiuc 



ne, 
Where wanders the stream with watersof f 

right frin^:e--of he 

Had given their stain, to the wave they diiaki 



away;- 
ider 
As if the bright 
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654. oottxa; or loot bbzdk. 
If erer you should come to Modena, 
Stop «t a palace, near the Reggio^te, 
Dwelt ill, of old, by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace, above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses. 
Will long detain yoo — but before you go. 
Enter the house—forget it not, I pray yon— 
And look awhile upon a picture there 
Tis of a lady, in her earliest youth, 
The last, of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri— but by whom I care not 
He, who obsenres it— ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes, and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 
She sits, inclining forward, as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said, *' Beware !" her vest of gold, 
Broidered with flowers, and clasp'd from head to 
An emerald stone, in every golden clasp ; [foot, 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

Bat then her fiice, 
So tov«ly, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
Hie overflowing— of an innocent heart- 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Lika some wild melody ! 

Atone it hangs. 
Over a mouldering heir*loom; its companion, 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved, by Antony of Trent, 
With scripture-Stories, from the life of Christ; 
A chest, that came from Venice, and had held 
The dncal robes— of some old ancestors— 
That, by the way— it may be true, or false— 
But donU forget the piehin ; and you toiU not. 
When you have heard the tale, they told me there. 
She was an only child — her name— Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride— of an indulgent father; 
And, in her fiAeenth year, became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate, from her birth, and her first love. 
Jostas she looks there, in her bridal dress, 
She was; all gentleness, all gayety ; 
Her pranks, the favorite theme of every tongne. 
But now, the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smihng, for the hundredth time, 
Tke nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but, at the nuptial feast, [ing. 
When all sat down, the bride herself^was want* 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
*"Tis but to make a trial of our love !" 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest— the panic spread. 
Twas but that instant— she had left Francesco, 
Langhing, and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth— imprinted on his finger. 
Bat now, alas ! she was not to be foand ; 
Nor, from that hour, could anything be guessed, 
But, that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco— flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Flung it away, in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived— and long might yoo have seen 
An old man, wandering— as inquest of something. 



Soaothii« he oould not find— he knew not what 
When he was gone, the hoose remained awhile, 
Silent, and tenantless— then, went to strangera. 
Fall fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When, on an idle day, a day of search, 
Mid the old lumber, in the gallery, [said. 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and, 'twas 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from it» lurking-place t" 
Twaa done, as soon as said ; but, on the way, 
It burst, it fell ; and to ! a skeleton ! 
With here and there a pearl, and emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else— had perished—save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of bothr— 
« Ginevra/* 

There, then, had she foond a grave ! 
Within that chest, had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; . 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down forever \~^Rogen. 



The gay belles of /luAton, may boast of ezcellmg, 

In waltZy or eotUUon^ at whist or quadrille f 
And seek admiration^ by vauntingly telling— 

Of drawing^ and paintings and musical skill ; 
Bat give me the/air one, in eottniry or et(y, 

Whose Aome, and its dutiesy are dear to her heartf 
Who cheerfully toarbles some rustical <f«<fy, 

While plying the neeeUe, with exquisite art ; 
The bright little needle, the sufijt flying needle, 

The nee(fj»— directed by beauty, and art. 
If LOTS has B-paienty a magical token, 

A taHtman, ever resistless, and true, 
A charm, that is never evaded or broken, 

A toiuAery, certain the heart to subdue, 
Tis THIS, and his armory — never has furmshed, 

So keen, and unerring, or polished a dart, 
(Let beauty direct it,) so pointed, and bumisVi, 

And, oh.' it is esrfoifi— of touching the hearty 
The bright little ruedle, the awifi /lying needle, 

The fMe(U«— directed by beauty, and art 
Be vfise, then, ye maidens, nor seek admiraiion, 

By dressing^tor conquest, andyStftifig^— with all; 
Yon never, whatever be yourybrtune, or station^ 

Appear haffno lovely, at rout, or at baa, 
As-^gai2y convenM at the uwrib-covered table, 

^ocA^-cheerfulIy aeft««, and playing her part. 
Beguiling the task, with a song, or e, fable. 

And plying the tuedle— with exquisite art; 
The bright little needle,— 4he long tiamtng needle, 

The swift knitting needle, the ruedle, directed bv 
UAUTT and AXt.-^Wooduwnh. 
In parts superior, what advantage lies? 
Tell, (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To see all others* faulu, and feel our own; 
Condemn'd in business, or in arte to drudge, 
Without a second, or without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land; 
All fear, none aid you, and few— understand. 

Even firom the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 
Not rural sight alone, but rural sounds^ 
Exhilarate the ^>iriu. 
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685. Adamb JlHD JsFFSRsoir. Theybaye 
Kone to the companions of their caresi of their 
toils. It is well with them. The treasures of 
America are now in Heaven* How long the 
list of our good, and wise, and brave, assem- 
bled there! how few remain with us I There 
i|[Our Washington; and those who followed 
him in their count7's confidence, are now 
met together with him, and all that illustrious 
company. 

The mithful marble may preserve their 
image; the engraven brara may proclaim 
their worth ; but the humblest sod of inde- 
pendent America, with nothing but the dew- 
drops of the morning to gild it, is a prouder 
mausoleum than kings or conquerors can 
boast The country is their monument Its 
independence is their epitaph. 

But not to their countiry is their praise lim- 
ited. The whole earth is the monument of 
illnstriotts men. Wherever ah agonizing 
Tpeopto shall perish, in a generous convul- 
sion, for want of a valiant artn and a fearless 
heart, they will erV. in the last accents of de- 
spair, Oh, for a Washington, an Adams, a 
Jefferson ! Wherever a regenerated nation, 
starting up in its might, shall burst the links 
of steel that enchain it, the praise of our fii- 
thers shall be the prelude or their triuhiphal 

The contemporary and tuccettive genera- 
tions of men will disappear, tn the long 
lapse of ages, the tribes oTAmerica, like those 
of Greece and Rome, may pass away. The 
fabric of American fireedom, like all things 
human, however firm and fair, may crumble 
into dust But the cause in which these our 
fathers shone is immortal They did that, to 
which no age, no people of reasoning men, 
can be indifferent 

Their eulogy will be uttered in other lan- 
guages, when those we speak, like us who 
speak tiiem, shall all be fbrgotten. And when 
the great account of humanity shall be closed 
at the throne of God, in the bright list of his 
children, who best adorned and served it 
shall be found the names of our Adams and 
our Jefferson. — Everett. 

e56« KxiLv op noN. 
'nieie came to the beach — a poor exile of Erin, 

Hie dew, on his thin robe, hung heavy and chill; 
For his country he sigh'd, when, at twilight repair- 
To wander alone, by the wind-beaten hill : [tng, 
But the day-star— attracted hi* eyes' sad devotion, 
For it rose— on his own native Isle of the Ocean, 
Where once, in the glow of his youthful emotion, 
He sung the bold anthem— of Ebin Go Biaou ! 
O, sad is my fate ! said the heart-broken stranger, 

The wild deer and wolf, to a covert can flee ; 
But I— have no refuge — from famine, or danger, 

A h<»ne, and a country — remain not for me ; 
Ah! never, again, in the green sunny bow'rs, [hours, 
Where my forefathers li v'd, shall I spend the sweet 
Or cover my harp, with the wild woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers— of Ebin Go BraohI 
0,where is my cottage, that stood by the wild wood? 

Sisters and sires, did ye weep for its fall? [hood, 
O, where is the mother, that watch'd o'er my child- 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 
Ah ! my sad soal, long abandoned by pleasure, 
O, why did it doat— on a fast fading treasure- 
Tears, like the rain-drops, may fall, without mea- 
But rapture, and beaaty, they cannot recall ! [sure, 
35 



Erin, my country, though sad and forsaken. 
In dreams, I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ! 
But alas ! in a far distant land I awaken, [more ! 
And sigh fbr the friends, who can meet me no 
O, bard, cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me. 
In a mansion of peaee,Where no perL' c»^ chase tncf 
Ah ! never, again, shall my brot^etv embrace me^ 
They died to defend me, or live — ^to ueplore ! 

But yet, all its fond recollections suppressing. 

One dyittg wish-Mny lone bosom shall draw: 
Erin, an exile bequeaths thee his blessing, 
Land of my fbrefkthers, EbUI Go Braor ! 
Buried and cold, When my heart stills iti motion, 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle Of the ocean. 
And thy harp*striking bards stng aloud With devo- 
O, EaiN MX voBifxxir, Eaur Go Braoh t [tk>n, 

657. tuM HYpOciU». 

Hewasaman, 
Who iiole the li^ry>^f the court of heaven, 
To serve the deVil ih ; in virtue's guise, 
Devt>Ured the WidOW^s house, and orphan's bread ; 
In holy phrase, transacted villauies, 
That common sinners— durst not meddle with. 
At sacred feast, he sat among the saints. 
And with his guilty hands— touched holiest thin^ik. 
And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 
More deeply, or with graver countenastto^ 
Or longer prayer, wept o'er the dying man). 
Whose infant children, at the momeol, he 
Planned how to rob. In sermoapstyle he booght; 
And sold, and lied ; and salutatioBr made, 
In scripture terms. He prayed, by quantity, 
And with his repetitions, long and loud, 
All knees were weary. With one hand, he pal 
A penny— in the urn of poverty. 
And with the other— took a shilling out 
On charitable Infs,— those trumps, which told 
The public ear, who had, in secret, done 
The poor a benefit, and half the alms [lag, 

They told oT, took themselves to keep them floood- 
He blazed his name, more pleased to have it then,. 
Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man t 
A serpent with an angel's voice! a grave, [ceivit 
With flowers bestrewed ! and yet, few were de- 
His virmeS) being over-done, his face. 
Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities, 
Too pompously attended, and his speeoh, 
Larded loo frequently, and out of time. 
With serionsphraseology,— were rents, 
That in his garments opened, in spite of hiso, 
Thro' which, the well accustomed eye, could see 
The rottenness of his heart. None deeper blosh'd, 
As in the all-piercing light he stood, exposed, 
No longer herding— with the holy ones. 
Yet still he tried to bring his Cfounteaance— 
To sanctimonious seeming'; hn% nMaa^^riul^ 
The shame within, now visible to all. 
His purpose balk'd. The righteous smtl'd, and even 
Despair itself, some signs of laughter gave. 
As, inefiectually, he strove to wipe 
His brow, that inward guiltiness defiled. 
Detected wretch! of all the reprobate. 
None seem'd more mature — for the flames-of ItfeB; 
Where still his face, from ancient custom, wears- 
A holy air, which says to all that pass 
Him by, " I wot a hypoenta on mrlA.'^— PsiMk. 
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698* PAXKHIBIUI A3n> OAPTIVK. 



■ IteiliMiM, a painter of AtlMBi^MMNigittlioaeOlfnthfaui eap- 
tt«« nUlp orMaoadoB bio^fat hone to ttU, boucht OM W7 old 
Mb; aad whM ha bad hia at hb bowa, pvl bin todaath with 
mtimam tarim and tomaal, tba baNar, bj bb exaaipla, toaiprai 
Iw paiaa and pHaiooa itf bb PraoMlbaai, wbon ha wu Umi 
AoDt to paid •«««on*« Jtnot, vf MO. 
There aUxx) i- ansold captive in the mart| 
A gray-haired and majeatical old roan, 
Chained to a pillar. It was almost nigtit, 
And the last teller from his place had gone, 
And not a sound was heard bat of a oog 
Crunching beneath the stall a refuse bone, 
Or the duU echo from llie pavement rang. 
As the faint captive changed his weary feet 
Twas evening, and the half-descended son 
Tipped with a golden fire the many domes 
Or Athens, and a yellow atraosphera 
Lay rich and dusky in the shaded street 
Through which the captive gazed. 
The golden light into the painter's room 
8treamed richly, and the hidden colors stole 
From ihe dark pictures radiantly forth, 
And in the soft and dewy atmosphere, 
I«ike forms and landsci^es, magical they lay. 
Parrhasius stood, gazing, forgetfully, 
Upon his canvas. There Prometheus lay 
Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasoa— 
Tlie vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh ,* 
And, as the painter's mind fell through the dim, 
:Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows forth 
With its far-reaching fancv, and vnth fonn 
And color clad them, his fine, earnest eye, 
Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick carl 
Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip [flight. 
Were like the winged God's, breathing from bis 
" Bring me the captive now! 
My hands feel skillful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swift, 
And I could paiut the bow 
Upon the bended heavens — around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day. 

Ha! bind him on his back ! 
Look : — as Prometheus in my picture here ! 
Quick—or he faints! stand with the cordial near! 

Now — Iiend him to the rack ! 
Press down the poison'd links into his flesh ! 
And tear agape that healing vround afresh ! 

80— let him writhe ! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow ! 

Ha ! gray-haired, and so strong ! 
How fearfully he stifles that short moan ! 
Gods ! if I could but paint a dying groan! 

<<Pity»thee! Soldo! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar— 
But does the rob'd priest for hisptty falter? 

I'd rack thee though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine^ 
What were ten thousand to a fame like minet 

Yet there's a deathless namt! 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And like a steadfast planet mount and bur&~ 

And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it shone, 
By all the fiery stars ! I'd bind it on ! 

Ay— though it bid me rifle 
My heart's last fount for its insatiate thirst—' 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first ; 

Though It should bid me stifle 
The yearning in my throat for my sweet child. 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild- 
All— I would do it all— 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to ro^— 
Thrust foully into earth to be forgot! 

O heaven»--but I appal 

Your heart, old man ! forgive ha ! on your lires 

Let him not fhint?— rack him till he revnrss! 

Yain— vain— giTS o'er! Hiseyv 



Glazes apace. He does not f^el TOu now-— 
Stand back ! I'll paint the deatb-dew on his bfvw! 

Gods ! if he do not die 
But for ofM moment— one — fill I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm Itpo S 

CRiivering! Hark! he mutters 
Brokenly now— that was a difficult breath— 
Another 1 Witt thou never come, oh, Death ! 

Look ! how his temples flutter! 
Is his heart still 1 Aha ! lift up his head ! 
He shudders, gasps, Jove help him ! so, he's dead. 

How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unreigned ambition ! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haug^tv brow 
Glows with a beauty Uiat bewilders thougfat) 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 
The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 
Left in the bosom for the spirit's lip. 
We look upon our splendor and fo^et 
The thirst of which we perish ! 
O, if earth be all, and Heaven nothing, 
What thrice mocked fools we are X—WSUia. 

IfATCXAI. HISTORY OF XiOVK, 
Addraned to Dr. Mojrea bf tbe ladiah 
Dear doctor, let h not tranq>ire. 
How much your lectures we admire ; 
How, at your eloquence we wonder, 
When you explain the cause of thunder , 
Of lightning, and electricity, 
With so much plainness, and simplicity; 
The origin of rocks, and mountains. 
Of seas, and rivers, lakes, and fountains; 
Of rain, and hail, and frost, and snow. 
And all the storms, and winds that blow; 
Besides a hundred wonders more. 
Of which we never h^ard before. 
But now, dear doctor, not to flatter, 
There is a most important matter, 
A matter which our thoughts run much on, 
A matter, which you never touch on, 
A subject, if we right conjecture, 
That well deserves a long, long lecture, 
Which all the ladia would approve, — 
Tht natural history of love ! 
Deny us not, dear doctor Moyace ! 
Oh, list to our entreating voice ! 
Tell us why our poor, tender hearts. 
So essily admit love's darts. 
Teach us the marks— of love's beginning » 
What makes us think a beau so winning ; 
What makes us think a coxcomb, witty, 
A black coat, wise, a red coat— pretty ! 
Why we believe such horrid lies. 
That we are angels, fiom the skies, 
Our teeth like pearl, our cheeks like roses. 
Our eyes like stars— such eharming noses ! 
Explain our dreams, awake, and sleeping, 
Explain our blushing, laughing, weeping. 
Teach us, dear doctor, if yon can, 
To humble that proud creature, man ; 
To turn the wise ones into fools. 
The proud and insolent to tools ; 
To make them all ran, helter-skelter. 
Their necks— into the marriage-halter: 
Then leave us to ourselves with these ; 
We'll turn and rule them as we pleasa 
Dear doctor, if you grant our wishes. 
We promise you— fire-hundred kisses ; ^ 
Aad, rather than the affair be blundered, 
Wsll five you— siz-seore to tho 1 
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•50. SPXBCH OF BSLIAL, DDAOADIIfO WAA. 

I should be much for open war, oh peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what were urged, 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 
Did not tftssnade me more, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he, who most excels in tact of arms, 
In what he counsels, and in what excels. 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair, 
And utter dissolution as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. [filled 
First, what revenge?— The towers of heaven are 
With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable : oft, on the bordering deep. 
Encamp their legions : or with obscure wing, 
Scout far and wide, into the realms of nig^t. 
Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels, all hell should rise, 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heaven^s purest light; yet our great enemy. 
All incorruptible, would, on his throne, 
Sit, unpolluted ; and the etherial mold. 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire. 
Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope^ 
Is flat despair; we must exasperate 
The almighty victor— to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us ; that — must be our cure, — 
To be no more. — Sad cure ! — for who would lose. 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts, that wander through eternity, — 
To perish rather, swallowed up, and lost. 
In the wide tomb of uncreated night. 
Devoid of sense, and motion? — And toho knows 
(Let this be good) whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or wiB ever? How he can. 
Is doubtftil ; that he never will, is sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire. 
Belike dirough impotence, or unawares. 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless?-** Wherefore cease ye then?" 
Say they, who counsel war ; " we are decreed, 
Reserved, and destmed — to eternal wo : 
Whatever doing, — ^what can we suffer wuwe. 
What can we suffer tooru?" Is this then worst. 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 
What, when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us? this hell, then, seemed 
A refuge — ^froui those wounds ! or, when we lay. 
Chained on the burning lake? that sure was worse. 
What if the breath, that kindled those grim fires. 
Awaked, should blow them into seven-fold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? or, from above. 
Should intermitted vengeance — arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? what if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of hell — should spout her cataracts of fire, 
impending horrors, threatening hideous fall, 
One day upon our beads; while we, perhaps. 
Designing, or exhorting glorious war, . 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled, 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds ; or, for ever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapped in chains ; 
There to converse — ^with everlasting groans, 



Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 
Ages— of hopeless end?— this would be worse. 
War, therefore, open and eoneeeUed^ alike 
My voice dissuades. — Milton. ^ 

Pompeii. How serenely slept the star-light 
on that lovely city ! how breathlessly its pil- 
lared streets reposed in their security ! how 
softly rippled the dark, green waves Seyondl 
how clouaiess spread aloft and blue the drean^ 
ing Campanian skies! Yet this was the last 
night fcft the gay Pompeii ! the colony of the 
hoar Chaldean! the fabled city of Hercules! 
the delight of the voluptuous Roman ! Age 
after age had rolled indestructive, unheeded, 
over its head; and now the last ray quivered 
on the dial plate of its doom ! 

600. THB BBOOAB'S PBTITIOlff. 

Pity the sorrows | of a poor old man, [door j 

Whose trembling limbs | have borne him to your 
Whose days are dwindled | to the shortest span; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heav*n vrill bless your store. 
These tatter'd clothes | my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened yean4 
And many a furrow | in my grief-worn cheek. 

Has been the channel | to a flood of tears. 
Yon house, erected | on the rising ground. 

With tempting aspect | drew me ftom my road; 
For plenty there | a residence has found. 

And grandeur | a magnificent abode. 
Hard is the fate | of the infirm, and poor! 

Here, as I cravM | a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial | drove me from the door. 

To seek a shelter | in an humbler shed. 
Oh ! take me | to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, | and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my passage | to the friendly lomb ; 

For I am poor, and miserably old. 
Should I reveal the sources | of my grief, 

If soft humanity | e'er touch'd your breast. 
Your hands would not | withhold the kind relief 

And tears of pity | would not be represt 
Heav'n sends misfortunes ; why should we repine ? 

'Tis Heav'n has brot me | to the state you see ; 
And your condition | may be soon like mtiM, 

The child of sorrow | and of misery. 
A little farm | was my paternal lot; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly haiPd the mom ; 
But ah! oppression | forc'd me fcom my cot. 

My cattle died, and blighted was my com. 
My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain | from her native home. 
Is cast, abandoned, on the world's vride stage, 

And doom'd | in scanty poverty to roam. 
My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish | at the stem decree. 
Fell, ling'rlng fell, a victim to despair; 

And left the world | to wretchedness and me. 
Pity the sorrows | of a poor old man, [door ; 

Whose trembling limbs | have borne him to your 
Whose days are dwindled | to the shortest span; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your store. 
CaiMt thoa adminiitffx-to ft miBd dJMMed r 
Flock— from tbe me m or y ft moled nmnr, 
Bus out the writtan trooUei-or tha Imb t 
jbkd wMi Kwte m-eet-obliTioiii aotUolB-. 



Wbichwtiil^ miontbeheert? 
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661, OATO*B SBWATB. 

Cat*. Fithera, we once afain are met in conn- 
Ceaar*f approach has lommon'd us together, [cii. 
And Rome attends her Ikte from our reeolves. - 
How shaJi we treat tliis bold aspiring man 1 
Success still follows him, and backs his crimes. 
Pbarsalia — gave him Rome : Efrypt— has since 
Received his yoke, and the whole Nile is Cesar's. 
Why should I mention Juba'a overthrow, 
And Scipio's death 7 Numidia's burning sands, 
Btill moke with blood, lis time we should 

decree 
What course to take. Our foe advances on us. 
And envies us, even Libya's sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronounce vour thoughts : are thev still 
To hold it out, and fight it to the lastl [fixed 
Or, are your hearts subdued at lencth, and wrot. 
By time and ill success, to a submUsion ) 
Bempronius, speak. — 

Sempronhu. My voice is sitU for war. 
Oods ! can a Roman senate long debate. 
Which of the two to choose, slavery ^ or dsath T 
JVo : let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops. 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of Ills thronged legions, and charge home upon 
Perhaps sometitm. more lucky than the rest, [him. 
May reach his hsartj and free the world — from 

bondage. . 

Rise, fiiihers, risef tis Rome demlnds your help; 
JRwfl, and revenge her slaughtered citizens. 
Or share their fhte ! The corpse of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Bit here, deliberating in cold debates. 
If we should sacrifice our lives to honor. 
Or wear them out in servitude, and chains. 
Rouse up, for shame ! our brothers of Pharsatia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud— TV battle! 
Great Pompey^e shade— complains that we are 



slow, 



[us! 



And Scipio's ghost— walks nnrevenged, amongst 

Cato. Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal — 
Transport thee thus, beyond the bounds of rea- 
True fortitude is seen, in great exploits, [son : 
That Justice warrants, and that wisdom guides : 
All else is towering frenzy and distraction. 
Are not the lives of those, who draw the sword, 
In Rome's defence, intrusted to our care 1 
Should we thus lead them to a field of slaughter. 
Might not the impartial world, with reason, say. 
We lavished at our deaths, the blood of thousands, 
To grace our fiill, and make our ruin glorious ; 
Lucius, we next would know what's yoitr opinion, 

Lucius. My thoughts, I must confess, are 
turned on peace. 
Already, have our quarrels filled the world— 
With v^idows and with orphans: Scytbia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remotest regions — 
Lie half-unpeopled, by the feuds of Rome: [kind. 
'Tis time to sheathe the sword, and spare man- 
It Is not Cesar, but the gods, my fathers, 
The gods declare against us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge, and wild despak,) 
Were to refbse the awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in Heaven's determination. 
Already have we shown our love to Rome ; 
Now, let us show submission to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge oureelvee^ 
But tree the eommonteealtk ; when this end Mis, 
Arms have no Airtber use : our country's cause. 
That drew our swords, now wrests 'em from our 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, [hands, 
Unprofitably shed : what men could do — 
Is done already : heaven and earth — will witness. 
If— Rome— musr— fall, that we are Innocent. 

Semp. This smooth discourse, and mild behav- 
Conceal a traitor— something whispers me [lor oft 
All is not right— Cato beware of Lucius. 

Cato. Let us appear— nor rash, nor diflldent : 
Immoderate valor— swells into a fault ; 
And fear, admitted into public councils. 



Betrays— like treason. Let us shiln 'em both. 
Fathers, I cannot see that our aflfairs [round lis ; 
Are grown thus desperate : we have bi^lwarks 
Within our walls, are troops— inured to toil, 
In Afric's heats, and seasoned to the sun ; 
Numidia's spacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to rise, at its yoiing prince's call. 
WiiUe there is hope, do not distrust the gods ; 
But wait, at least, till Cesar's near approach 
Force us to vield. Twill never be too late 
To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why should Rome M\ a moment, ere her timel 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out. 
In its ftill length, and spin it to the last. 
So, shall we gain still one day's liberty ; 
And let me perish ; but, in Cato'* Judgment, 
A itoy, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.-^wfrfduon. 

609* God iir Nature. — ^There is relieion 
in every thing around u»— a calm and hoiy 
reli^^ion, in the unbieathing things of nature, 
which man would do well to imitate. It is a 
meek and bleraed influence, stealing in as it 
were, unawares upon the heart It comes 
quietlyi and without excitement It has no 
terror, no gloom in its api>roaches. It does 
not rouse up the passions ; it is untrammeled 
b^ the creeds, ana unshadowed by the super* 
stitions of man. It is fresh from the hands of 
its author, glowing from the immediate pres- 
ence of the Great Spirit, which pervades and 
quickens it 

It is written on the arched sky. It looks 
out from every star. It is on the sailing 
cloud, and in the invisible wind. It is among 
the hills and valleys of the earth — ^where the 
shrubless mountain-top — pierces the thin at- 
mosphere of eternal winter — or where the 
mighty forest fluctuates, before the strong 
wind, with its dark waves of green foliage. It 
is spread out like a legible language, upon 
the broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It is 
the poetry of nature. It is this which uplifts 
the spirit within u^ until it is strong enough 
to overlook the shadows of our place of pro- 
bation; which breaks, link after link, the 
chain that binds us to materiality ; and 
which opens to our imagination a world of 
spiritual beauty and holiness. 

PLAT-PLACB OP EABLT DATS. 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone. 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill. 
The very name we carv'd subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep einploy'd, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet 

destroyed ; 
The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat. 
Or drive it devious with a dextrous pat ; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost t' obtain 
Our innocent, sweet, simple years again. Cow^sr. 

Come steep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace. 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of wo; 

The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release. 
Th' indifferent Judge between the high and low. 
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608* PATBICK hxkht's spxxch, 1775. 
JVb man— thinks more highly, than I do, of the 
patriotisfrt, as well as the tUriKUes^ of the very 
VMrthy ffcntlemen, who have iost addressed the 
boose. But, different mm— often see the same 
mtneet in different li^fhli; and therefore, I hope it 
will not be thought duretpeetftdioibote gentlemen, 
if, entertaining, as I do, opinions of a character 
very opposite to theirn, I should speak forth my 
sentiraent»-/fM<y, and without reserve. This, sir, 
is no iime for ceremony. The question before the 
house is one of awful moment to this country. For 
my part, I consider it as nothing less than a ques- 
tion o^ freedom, or slavery: and in proportion to the 
magnttude oi the subject, ought to be the freedom 
of debate. It is only in this way we can hope to 
arrive at truth, and fulfill the great responsibility 
which we hold to God, and to our country. Were 
I to withhold my sentiments, at such a time as 
Ihis, through fear of giving o^«rt«e, I Should consi- 
der myself as guilty o^ treason toward my country, 
and of an act of disloyalty toward the Majesty or 
Heaven; whom I revere above all earthly hmgs. 
It is natural for man— to indulge in the illusions 
of Aope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
paii^ truth ; and listen— to the song of that «yrm, 
till she transforms us— into beasts. Is this — the part 
of vrise men, engaged in a great and arduotu strug- 
gle for LiBBBTY ? Are toe disposed to be of die 
number of those, who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not, the thing^s, which so nearly 
concern their temporeU salvation ? For my part, 
whatever anguish of spisit it may cost, I am willing 
to know the u^oie truth ; to know the worst, and to 
provide for it 

I have but one lamp, by which my feet are 
raided; and that — ^is the lamp — of sxpbbdenck. I 
enow of no way of judging of the future, but by 
the past. And, judging by the past, I wish to 
know whea there has been, in the conduct of the 
British ministry, for the last ten years, to justify 
those hopes, with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themseives, and the house? Is it 
that insidious smile, with which our petition has 
been lately received ? Trust it ru>i, sir ; it will prove 
a fnare— to jour feet Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a hiss. Ask yourselves — ^how this 
gracious reception of our petition— comports with 
those warlike preparaUons, which cover our Vfa- 
Urs, and darken our land. Axe fleets, and armies, 
necessary to a work of love, and reeoneUiation ? 
Have we shown ourselves so unvjilHng to be re- 
conciled, that force must be called in to win hack 
our love? Let us not <ieeetvc ourselves, sir. These 
are the implements of war, and subjugation — the 
last arguments — to which kirtgs resort. I ask, 
gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if 
Its purpose be not Va force us to submission? Can 

Kintlemen assign any otAer, possMe motive for it? 
as Great Britain any enemy, in this quarter of 
the world, to eaU for all this accumulation of na- 
vies, and armies? No sir, she has none. They 
are meant for us : they can be meant for no other. 
They are sent over — ^U> bind, and rivet upon us, 
those chains^ which the British ministry have been 
so long/orgmg. And what have we to oppose to 
them? Shall we try argumerUf Sir, we have 
been tryitig that for the last ten years. Have we 
anything ruw to offer upon the subject ? Nothing. 
We have held the subject up in eoey^ light of which 
it is capable; but it has been all m vain. Shall 
we resort to entreaty, and humble supplication? 
What terms shall we find, which have not been 
already exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, 
air, deceive ourselves k>nffer. Sir, we have done 
ever>'thing that eoidd be done, to avert the storm, 
which is now coming on. We have fetitiorudf 
we have renumstrated : we have supplicated f we 
have prostrated ourselves before the throne, and 
have UCPLORKD its interposition — to arrest the ty- 
nmnical hands of the ministry, and paHiamenL 
Our petitions — have been slighted; our remon- 
Oranees have produced additional violence and 



insult; our supplications have been disregarded , 
and we have been spumed, with contempt, from 
the loot of the throne. In vain, after these things, 
may we indulge the fond hope of peace, and reeon^ 
eiliation. There is no longer any room for hope. 
If we wish to he free; if we mean to preserve, m- 
violate, those inestimable privileges, for which we 
have been so long contending; if we mean not 
basely to abandon the noble struggle, in which 
we have been so long engaged, and which we 
have pledged ourselves, never to abandon, until the 
gforious ot^ect of our contest shall be obtained — 
we must Mkt! I repeat it !— sir, we must fioht ! 
An appeal to arms, and to the God of hosts, is all 
that is l^ OS. Tbev tell us, sir, that we are toeak , 
unable to cope — with so formidable an adversary 
But when — shall we be stronger? Will it be the 
nejrt week, or the next year? WiU it be— when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard 
shall be stationed in every house? Shall we ga- 
ther strength^Xyy irresolution, and irutetion? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistdnee, by 
lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the de- 
lusive phantom of hope, until ourMsmMi shall have 
bound ua^-hafui—eaid foot? Sir, we are »Mt weak, 
if we make a proper use of those means, which 
the God of nature ha|h placed in our power. 
Three millions— of people, armed— in the holy cause 
of UBXBTT, and in such a country as that which 
we possess, are tnvineiile, by any force, which 
our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, we 
shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God, — who presides over the destinies of nationS| 
and wlio will raise up friends to fight our battles 
for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong— alone; 
it is to the vigilaro, the active, the brave. Besides, 
sir, we have no election. If we were bcue enough to 
desire it, it is now too tole— to retire from the contest 
There is rw retreat, but in submission and slavery! 
Our chains are foiled. Their ctenM'ng— may be 
/teanjon the plains of JBosfon/ The war is tn«tn(- 
o^^e— and let It coMS ! — ^I repeat it, sir, let it comb ! 
It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentle- 
men may cry— psacb— pkacb— but there is mo 
peace. The war is actually begun! The next 
gcUe, that sweeps from the north, wlU briuff to our 
ears the clash of resound ing armf .' OviTbrethren 
are already in the field ! Why stand we here idle! 
What is it that gentlemen wish? wheU would they 
have? Is life— so— dear, or peace—so sweet, as to 
he purchased — at the price of chains — and slavery? 
Forbid it,— Almighty God. — I know not— what 
course others may take, — but, as for me, give me 
LIBERTY,— or give me— death J" 

004. AMEBICA. 

Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 
Yet rears her crest, anconquer'd and sublime, 
Above the fair Atlantic ! she has taught 
Her Esau brethren that the haughty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion's feebler crag, [bought 
May strike to those whose red right hands have 
Righu cheaply earn'd with blood. Still, still, forever 
Better, though each man's life-blood were a river, 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Throu^ thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Damm'd like the dull canal, with locks and chains, * 
And moving, as a sick man in his sleep. 
Three paces, and then faltering : — ^better be 
Where the extinguish'd Spartans still are free, 
In their proud chamel of ThermopyUe, 
Than stagnate in our marsh,— or o'er the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had. 
One freeman more, America, to thee I— Byron. 

Of thb Dread of Reform. The true and only 
reason, for not attempting a reform of the state of 
things IS, that the interest of corruption— requires 
them to remain as they are. . 

2A ^ 
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When the hours of Day are numbered, 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slombered 

To a holy, calm delight^ 
Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and tail, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 

Dance upon the parlor-Vall — 
Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved-one, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me onee more ! 
He, the young and strong, who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife — 
By the road-side fell and perished. 

Weary with the march of life ! 
They, the holy ones and weakly, 

Who the cross of sufiering bore — 
Folded their pale hands so meekly^ 

S^ake with us on earth no more ! 
And with them the being beauteous 

Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 
With a slow and noisless footstep 

Comes that messenger divine. 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine ; . 
And she sits and gazes at me, 

With those deep and tender eyes. 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 

Looking downward from the skies. 
Uttered not, yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer — 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 

Breathing from her lips of air. 
Oh ! though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died ! 



The Wat to be Happt. All man- 
kind are brethren. Every human being, who 
comes in our way, and stands in need of our 
aid, is entitled to otu* sympath3r. Human na- 
ture, and distress, form a legitimate claim to 
our friendly assistance. We are not to with- 
hold our brotherly affection, from any of our 
fellow men, because an imaginary line, a riv- 
er, a ridge of mountains, or a channel of the 
ocean, may have separated their birth-place 
from ours; because their manners, customs, 
and political institutions are not the same 
with our own; because, by reason of diflfer- 
ence of climate, and manner of life, their 
skin is tinged with a different color; because 
they offer their tribute of homage — ^to the 
Creator in a different manner; or, because 
tiiere is some difference, or shade of differ- 
ence, between their religious rites, and opin- 
ions, and OUT8, 

The sentiment of universal benevolence — 
expands the heart, humanizes the mind, and 
fosters every generous affection ; but jealousy, 
malace, hatred, and other malignant pas- 
sions — ^pervert the soul, and cramp, and viti- 
ate — ^the best tiselings of our nature. They 
wage war with every manly, and liheral prin- 



ciple. Instead of sweeping the globe, with 
toe guilty purpose of oppressing the weak| 
robbmg the defenceless, exciting the sound 
of lamentation in the hiunble hut, and draw- 
ing f(Mth the tears of the widow, and the or- 
phan, let us do what is in our power — to pro- 
mote the happiness of our fellow men. In 
the genuine s|>irit of brotherly affection, let 
us smoke the pipe of peace— with the untu- 
tored wanderer of the western wilderness — 
or, partake of bread, and salt, with the hardy 
native of the AfHcan desert. 

Mankind often complain, that they are tm.- 
happy ; that they tread in a thorny path, and 
dnnk of a bitter stream. But whence do 
their sufferings, and sorrows flow 1 Do they 
not, in a ereat measure, proceed from their 
own seLfisn, and malignant passions 1 Re- 
move the cause, and the f^ecTwill disappear. 
Banish malice, envy, hatred; let genuine 
good-will towards each other prevail, and a 
great portion of human misery — will iieide 
away, hke darkness — before the rising sun. 
It wjll dissipate the gloom, which often clouds 
the countenance, and remove the grief, which 
often preys upon the heart — Fergus, 

BDUCATIOIf. 

If thou hast plucked a flower 

Of richest, rarest ray, 
And borne it from its garden bower, 

Thou knowest H will fade away : 
If thou hast gathered gold, 

Unrusted and refined, 
That glittering hoard of worth untold. 

Thou knowest the thief may find. 
There is a plant that fears 

No adverse season's strife, 
But with an inborn fragrance cheers 

The wintry eye of life ; 
There is a wealth that foils 

The robber's roving eye. 
The guerdon of the mind that toils 

For immortality. 
O ye, whose brows are bright. 

Whose bosoms feel no thorn, 
Seek knowledge, by the rosy light 

Of youth's unfolding mom ; 
With ardor uncontrolled, 

Seek wisdom's lore sublime. 
And win the garland, and the gold 

That cannot change with time. — Stgotirneg 

THE LAND OF BEST. 

Oh, when — shall I go to tl^t land 

Where apinft— beatified dwell ? 
Oh, when shall I join their bright bandy 

And bid to this earth — a farewell? 
1 am weary of /j^e— and its eare, 

I am weary of life and its woe; 
Oh, tohen to that country so /air, 

To that country unknown^ shall I go ? 
A soft yellow l^ht fills the air 

Of tliat land, which I long to behold; [there, 
And the faces and forms— of the saints who art 

Are clothed — in its lustre of gold. 
Like angels they look — as they tnove^ 

And like angels they pass the sweet fiours ; 
For they are not mortals^ but spirits, who lovs 

In the light of those beautiful bowers. 
Face to face the truth comes out 
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MT. Thx Pxktxct Orator. Imagine to 
yoorsehres — a Demosthenes, addressing the 
most iUastrious assembly in the world, upon 
a point, wliereon the fate of the most illustri- 
oos of nations depended. How aw fill such a 
meeting! how vast the subject! By the 
power of his eloquence, the augustnessof the 
assembly is lost — ^in the dignity of the orator; 
and the importance of the subject, for a while, 
superseded by the admiration of his talents 

W ith what strength of argument, with what 
powers of the flmey, with what emotions of 
the heart, does he assault, and subjugate, the 
whole man ; and^ at once, captiyate his rea- 
son, his imagination, and his passions ! To 
eflfect this, must be the utmost eftbrt of the 
moat improved state of human nature. Not 
a fkculty that he possesses, but is here exerted 
to its highest pitdi. All his internal powers 
are at work ; all his external, testify their en- 

Within, the memory, the flmcy, the judg- 
ment, the passions, are all busy; without, 
every muscie, every nerve is exerted; not a 
feature, not a limb, but speaks. The organs 
of the body, attuned to the exertions of the 
mind, thro' the kindred organs of the hearers, 
instantaneously vibrate those energies — ^firom 
soul to soul. Notwithstanding the diversity 
of minds, in such a multitude, by the light- 
ning of eloquence, they are melted into one 
mass ; the whole assembly, actuated in one 
and the same way, become, as it were, but one 
man, and have but one voice. The universal 
cry is — Let us march against Philip, let us 
f^ht for our Uberties— let us conquer, or die. 



WIFB, CHmCKBir, AND FBIXNDS. 
When tbe bUck-letteiM Itat to the gedi WM praMBtod, 

Tin Ikt of wfatt bta tw «ub mortil iiitmda» 
At the loQs itrii^; of Ub &kiiid floddea relented, 

And ilipp'd in three blcMinpi, wife, children, and fHoodi. 
b vain Muiy Fluto declared he wae cheated, 

And jnstloe divine could not oompeM her enda, 
The Kheme of man*! penance be iwore wae defMted, 

ror earth beeonea heaven with wifo, children, and frienda. 
If the itoek of oar bli« is in itnnger handa raated. 

The fund, iU-aeeured, oft in baakmptcj enda, 
Bat the heart iwuea bills, which are never protested. 

When drawn on the firm of— wife, children, and MtfoiM, 
Tte Hddier, whoae deeda live immortal in storj, 

When duty to fur diatut latitadea aencb, 
WHh tranaport would baiter whole agei of glorjr. 

For one happy hoar with wiih, children, and friMidik 
Though valor aHIl glows in lUM waning enhen, 

Tlia deatb'woanded tar, who his colors defends. 
Props a tear of regret, at ha dyiiv remembers. 

Bow blest was his home, with wife, children, and Mends. 
Though flw spiee-fanathing gale, o*er his caravan hovers^ 

Thoo^ araond him Arabia^ whole firagrance descends, 
The merchant still thinks of the woodbine tlHt eovan 

The bower whera ha sst with wife, children, and Meoda. 
Tlia day-spring of yootli, stiD unclouded with soirow, 

Alone on itself (br enjoyment depends, 
Bnt diear b the twUigfat of age, if it borrow 

No warmth fnmi the smUes of wife, ehUdrsB and ftienda. 
Lit the breafli of renown ever freshen and nouish 

The bnrel that ote her feir fevoritea bends, 
0^ me wave the wiUow, and Jong may it Sourish, 

Badew'd with the tears of wife, children, and friendSi 

Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love : 
Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues. 
Let every eye negotiate for ilself, 
And trost no agent: for beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms fiiith melteth into blood. 



660u TIMS-*-KZW TBAB. 

Tis midnight's holy hour; and silence, now, 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o^r [wind% 

The still — and pulseless world. Hark! on the 
The belPs deep tones are swelling: His the knell 
Of the departed — year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past; yet, on the stream, and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeam's rest. 
Like a pale, spotless shroud : the air is stirred, 
As by a mourner's sigh ; and, on yon cloud, 
That floats so still, and placidly, through heaven, 
The spirits— of the seasons— seem to stand, [form, 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn's solemn 
And Winter, with his aged locks, and breath, 
In moumftil cadence, that come abroad, — 
Like the far unnef-harp's wild, and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge— o'er the dead year — 
G<Hi»— from the earth — ^forever. 

Tis a time 

For memory, and tears. Withui the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim. 
Whose tones— are like the wizard's voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold— 
And solenm finger— to the beautiful 
And holy visions, that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness, 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre— lifts 
The Qoffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending, mournfully, above the pale, [flowers 
Sweet forms, that slumber there, scatters dead 
O'er what has passed— to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and, witK it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark — is on each brow. 
Its shadow — in each heart, In its swift course, 
It waved in sceptre o'er the beautiful — 
And they are not. It laid its palid hand 
Upon the strong man— and the haughty form — 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye— is dim. 
It tiod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous — and the tearful wail— > 
Of stricken ones — is heard, where erst, the song. 
And reckless shout— resounded. It passed o'er 
The battle'plain,where sword,and spear.and shield 
Flashed— in the light of mid-day— and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed, and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded, like a wreath of mist, at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millbns— to their hom»— 
In the dim land— of dreams. 

Looking into the fire is very injmrioustofhe 
e^es, particularly a coal fire. The stimulus of 
hght and heat united, soon destroys the eyes. 
Looking at molten iron will soon destroy the 
sight Reading in the twilight is injurious to 
the eyes, as they are obliged to make ^reat ex- 
ertion. Reading or sewing with a side light, 
injures the eyes, as both eyes should be ex- 
posed to an equal.degree of light. The reason 
IS, the sympathy between the eyes is so great, 
that if tne pupil of one is dilated by being kepi 
partially in the shade, the one that is most ex- 
posed cannot contract itself sufficiently fbr 
protection, and will ultimately be injured. 
Those who wish to preserve their sight, snould 
preserve their general health by correct habits, 
and give their eyes just work enough, with a 
due degree of light 
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•TO. Ambbiga. I appeal to hiatory ! Tell 
me, tlum reverend chronicler of the naye, 
can all the illuaiona of ambition realizeo, can 
all the wealth of a universal commerce, can 
all the achievements of successfol heroism, or 
can all the establishments of this world's wis- 
dom, secure to the empire, the permanency 
of its possessions 1 Alas! Troy thought so 
once ; vet the land of Priam lives only in song I 

Thebes thought so once : yet her hundred 
gates have crumbled, and her very tombs are 
as the dust they were vainly intended to com- 
memorate ! So thought Palmyra — ^yet where 
is she 7 So thought the country of Demos- 
thenes and the Spartan; yet Leonidas is 
trampled by the timid slave, and Athens in- 
sulted by the servile, mindless and enervate 
Ottoman! 

In his hurried march, Time has but looked 
at their imagined immortalitjr; and all its 
vanities, from the palace to the tomb, have, 
with their ruins, erased the very impression 
of his footsteps ! The days of their glory are 
as if they never had been; and the island, 
that was then a speck, rude and neglected in 
the barren ocean, now rivals the ubiquity of 
their commerce, the glory of their arms, the 
ftme of their philosophy, the eloquence of 
their senate, and the mspuration of their 
bards! 

Who shall say, then, contemplating the 
past, that England, proud and potent as she 
appears, may not, one day, be what Athens 
is, and the younig America yet soar to be 
what Athens was! Who shall say, that, 
when the European column shall have mould- 
ered, and the night of barbarism obscured its 
very ruins, that mighty continent may not 
emerge from the horison to rule, for its time, 
sovereign of the ascendant ! — PHllips, 

•71* THS FOWSa OV XXX)QUXIICX. 

Heard ye— thote loud — contending waves, 

That shook — Cecropia'f pillarea state? 
Saw ye the mishty, from their graves 

Look up, and tremble at her fate t 
Who— shall calm the angry storm? 
Who, the mighty task perform, 

And bid the raging tumult — cease ? 
See the son of Hermes rise ; 
With syren tongue, and speaking eyes. 

Hush the noise, and soothe to peace ! 

Lo ! from the regions of the north, 

The reddening storm of battle pours; 
Rolls along the trembling earth, 

Fastens— on Olynthian towers. 
"Where rests the sword ! where sleep the brave, 
Awake ! Cecropia's ally save, 

From the fury of the blast ; 
Burst the storm on Phocis' walls; 
Rise ! or Greece forever falls, 

Up ! or freedom— breathes her last !" 

The jarring states,<obsequious now, 

View the patriot^s hand on high ; 
Thunder — gathering on his brow ; 

Lightning — flashmg from his eye ! 
Borne by the tide of words along. 
One Toice. one mind, inspire the throng: 

** To arras ! to arms ! to arms !» they cry, 
" Grasp the shield, and draw the sword, 
Lead us to Pbilippi*i« lord, 

Let us conquer him — or die I** 
Ah eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 

Wast from thy native country driven, 
When tyranny— eclipsed the sun, 

And blotted out the stars of heaven. 
When liberty, from Greece withdrew, 
And o'er the Adriatic flew, 



To where the Tiber pours his nrn. 
She struck the rude Tarpeian rock ; 
Sparks were kindled by the shock- 
Again, thy fires began to bum ! 

Now, shining forth, thou madest complaint, 

The conscript fattien— to thy charms; 
Roused the world-bestriding giant. 

Sinking fast, in slavery's arms ! 
I see thee stand— by freedom's fane, 
Pouring the persuasive strain. 

Giving vast conceptions birth : 
Hark ! f hear thy thunder's sound. 
Shake the forum — round — and round, 

Shake— the pillars— of the earth I 

First-bom of liberty divine! 

Put on rdigion*a bright array ; 
l^ak * and the starless grave— shall shine, 

The portal— of eternal day ! 
Rise, kindling with the orient beam ; 
Let Calvary's hill— inspire the theme ! 

Unfold the garments— rolled in blood! 
O touch the soul, touch all her chords. 
With all the omnipotence of words, 

And Doim the way to heaven— to God — Carejf, 

The Inpluencs of Gold. A man who 
is furnished with arguments from the mint, 
will convince his antagonist much sooner 
than one who draws them from reason and 
philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of 
the underetanding ; it dissipates every doubt 
and scruple in an instant; accommodates it- 
self to the meanest capacities , silences the 
loud and clamorous, and brings over the most 
obstinate and inflexible. Philip of Macedon 
was a man of most invincible reason this 
way. He refbted by it all the wisdom of 
Athens, confounded their statesmen, struck 
their orators dumb, and at length, argued 
them out of all their liberties. — Addiaon. 

THE WOBLD TO COMB. 

If all our hopes, and all our fears, 

Were prisoned — in life'* narrow bound; 
If travelers — through this vale of tears, 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh ! what could check the rising sigh ? 

What earthly thing— could pleasure give? 
Oh ! who would venture then, to die — 

Or who would venture then — to live t 
Were life a dark, and desert moor. 

Where mists— and clouds eternal — qtread 
Their gloomy vail behind, before. 

And tempests thunder— overhead ; 
Where not a sun-beam— breaks the gloom, 

And not a floweret— smiles beneath, 
Who would exist— in such a tomb — 

Who dwell in darkness— and in death f 
And such were life, without the ray 

Of our divine religion given ,* 
Tis this, that makes our darkness, day, 

Tis this, that makes our earth — a heavsa ! 
Bright is the golden sun above, 

And beautiful— the flowers, that bloom, 
And all is joy, and all is love. 

Reflected — ^from the work! to come ! 
Life is a weary interlude— 
Which doth short joys, long woes include : 
The world the stage, the prologue tears; 
The acts vain hopes and varied fears; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no epilogue but death !— IT. Eittg, 
The stomach, bath no ears. 
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em* MiLITABT DxSPOniM AVD ISTSUB- 

OBDiB^ATioir. Mr. Cheanmm, — I trust, that 
I shall be indulged, with some few reflections, 
upon the danger — of permitting the conduct, 
on which it has been my painful duty to ani- 
madvert, to pass, without a solemn expression 
of the disapprobation of this house. Recall to 
your recollection, sir, Xhtjree nations, which 
have gone before us. Where are they nowl 

"Qone, ^immerioK tbrmigfa the drauB of thii^ Hat wwb; 
▲ Khoolbojr** taOe,— the wonder of an bour." 

And how have they lost their liberties 1 If 
we could transport ourselves back, sir. to the 
ages when Greece, and Rome, flourished, in 
their greatest prosperity, and, mineling in the 
throne, should asK a Grecian, if ne did not 
fear, that some daring military chieftain, oov- 
ered with glory, some Philip, or Alexander, 
would one day overthrow the liberties of his 
country, — ^the confident, and indignant Gre- 
cian would exclaim, N o I no I we have nothing 
to fear from our heroes,' our liberties wiU be 
eternal. If a Roman citizen had been asked, 
if he did not fear, that the conqueror of Gaul 
mieht establish a throne upon the ruins of 
puDlic liberty, he would have instantly repel- 
led the unjust insinuation. Yet, Greece— lias 
feUen; Cesar — has passed the rubioon; and 
the patriotic arm even of BrtUtu — could not 
preserve the liberties of his devoted country. 

Sir, we are fighting a great moral battle for 
the benefit, not only of our country, but of all 
mankind. The eyes of the whole uxtrld are 
in fixed attention upon us. One, and the 
lars'est portion of it, is gazing with jealousy, 
ana witn envy ; the other portion^ with hope, 
with confidence, and with affection. Every 
where — the black cloud of legitimacy is sus- 
pended over the world, save only one bright 
spot, which breaks out firom the political hem- 
isphere of the west, to enlighten, and animate, 
and gladden the human heart Obscure that, 
by the downfeU of liberty here, and all man- 
kind — are enshrouded — in a pall of universal 
darkness. Beware, then, sir, how you give a 
fetal sanctiim, in this infent period of our re- 
public, to military insubordination. Remem- 
ber, that Greece — ^had her Alexander, Rome 
her Cesar, England — ^her Cromwell, France 
her Bonaparte, and, that if we would escape 
the rock, on which they split, we must avoid 
their errors. 

I hope, sir, that gentlemen will deliberately 
survey — the awful isthmus, on which we 
stand. They may bear down all opposition. 
They may even vote general Jackson the pub- 
he thanks. They may carry him triumphant^ 
ly through this house. But, if they do, sir, in 
my humole judgment, it will be a triumph of 
the principle of insubordination — a triumph 
of the muitaru — over the cwU authority — a 
triumph over the powers ofthis house — a tri- 
umph over the constitution of the land; and 
I pray, sir, most devoutly, that it may not 
prove, m its ultimate effects and consequen- 
ces, a triumph over the liberties of the people. 

THX XABTH HAS BXSIT ALL ALIVS. 

What is the world itself? tby world?— a grave I 
Where is the dust that has not been alive? 
The spade, the plow, disturb oar ancestors, ^ 
From human mold we reap oar dally bread ; 
The globe around earth's hollow surfece shakes, 
And is the ceiling of her sleeping sons : 
O'er devastation we blind revels keep; 
Whole buried towns support the dancer's heel. 



678« TSB VBBHCHMAir AMD HB HOST. 

A Frenchman once, who was a merry wight, 
Passing to town from Dover in the night, 
Near the roadside an ale-house chanced to qpy: 
And being rather tired as well as dry, 
Resolved to enter; but first he took a peep. 
In hopes a supper he might get, and cheap. 
He enters : " Hallo ! Garcon, if you please. 
Bring me a little bit of bread and cheese. 
And hallo! Garcon, a pot of porter too !" he said, 
<' Vich I shall take, and den myself to bed." [leftj, 

His supper done, some scraps of cheese were 
Which our poor Frenchman, thinking it no theft, 
Into his pocket put; then slowly crept 
To wished-for bed; but not a wink he slept— 
For, on the floor, some sacks of flour were laid, 
To which the rats a nightly visit paid. 

Our hero now undressed, popped out the light, 
Put on his cap and bade the world good-night; 
But first his breeches, which contained the farsj 
Under his pillow he had placed with caie. 

Sans ceremonie, soon the rats all ran. 
And on the flour-sacks greedily began ; [roondf 
At which they gorged themselves ; then smelling 
Under the pillow soon the cheese they found; 
And while at this they regaling sat. 
Their happy jaws disturbed the Frenchman's nap ; 
Who, half awake, cries out, "Hallo! haUol 
Vat is dat nibbel at my pillow so? 
Ah ! tis one big huge rat ! 
Vat de diable is it he nibbel, nibbel at ?" 

In vain our little hero sought repose ; 
Sometimes the vermin galloped o'er his nose; 
And such the pranks they kept up all the night, 
That he, on end antipodes upright, 
Bawling aloud, called stoutly for a light 
" Hallo ! Mai son ! Garcon, I say ! 
Bring me the bill for vat I have to pay !>* 
The bill was brought, and to his great surprise. 
Ten shillings was the charge, he scarce believes 
With eager haste, he runs it o'er, [his eyes: 

And every time be viewed it thought it more. 
" Vy zounds, and zounds !" he cries, " I sail no pay ; 
Vat charge ten shelangs for vat I have mange? 
A leetal sup of porter, dis vile bed, 
Vare all de rats do run about my head T" 
" Plague on those rats!" the landlord muttered out ; 
" I wish, upon my word, that I could make 'em 

scout: 
I'll pay him well that can." " Vof s dat you say V* 
"I'll pay him well' that can." "Attend to me, I 
Vil you dis charge forego, vat I am at, [pray : 
If from your house I drive away de rat?" 
" With all my heart," the jolly host replies, 
" Ecoutez done, ami ;" the Frenchman cries. 
"First, den— Regardez, if you please. 
Bring to dis spot a leetle bread and cheese ; 
Eh bien ! a pot of portar too ; 
And den invite de rats to sup vid you: 
And after^no matter dey be villi ng— 
For vat dey eat, you ohai^ dem just ten 8helang4 
And T am sure, ven dey behold de score, 
Dey'll quit your house, and never come no mora.'* 
How beautiAiI — is the swiftly passing lig^t— 
On the calm cloud of eve ! 'Tis sweet— to mark 
Those color'd folds— float round the setdngsun. 
Like crlmion drapery^o'er a inonarok's thR»M» 
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•T4* Lmi or National CHAmACTxm. 
The loflB of a flmi, national character, or the 
defrradatlon of a nation's honor, is the inevi- 
tame prelade to her destruction. Behold the 
once proud fiibric of the Roman empire; an 
empire, carrying its arts, and arms, into every 
part of the eastern continent: the monarchs 
of mighty kingdoms, dragged at the wheels 
of her triumphal chariots : ner ea^le, waving 
over the ruins of desolated countnes. Where 
is her splendor, her wealth, her power, her 
glory 1 Extinguished — forever. Her mold- 
ering temples, the moumAiI vestiges ot her 
former grandeur, afford a shelter to her mut- 
tering monks. Where are her statesmen, her 
sages, her philosophers, her orators, her gene- 
rals ? Go to their solitary tombs, and inquire. 
She lost her national character, and her de- 
struction followed. The ramparts of her na- 
tional pride were broken down, and Vandal- 
ism desolated her classic fields. 

Citizens will lose their respect and confi- 
dence, in our government, if it does not ex- 
tend over them, the shiela ot an honorable, 
national character. Corruption will creep in, 
and sharpen party animosity. Ambitious 
leaders will seize upon the &vorable moment 
The mad enthusiasm for revolution — will 
call into action the irritated spirit of our na- 
tion, and civil war must follow. The swords 
of our countrjrmen may yet glitter on our 
mountains, their blood may yet crimson our 
plains. 

Such, the warning voice of all antiquity, the 
example of all republics proclaim — mav be 
our fate. But let us no longer indulge these 
gloomy anticipations. The commencement 
of our liberty presages the dawn of a brighter 
period to the world. That bold, enterpnsing 
spirit, which conducted our heroes to peace, 
and safety, and gave us a lofty rank, amid 
the empires of the world, still animates the 
bosoms of their descendants. Look back to 
the moment, when they unbarred the dun- 
geons of the slave, and dashed his fetters 
to the earth, when the sword of a Washing- 
ton leaped flrom its scabbard, to revenge the 
slaughter of our countrymen. Place their 
example before vou. Let the sparks of 
their veteran wisdom flash across your 
minds, and the sacred altars of your liber- 
ty, crowned with immortal honors, rise be- 
fore you. Relying on the virtue, the cour- 
age, the patriotism, and the strength of our 
country, we may expect our national charac- 
ter will become more energetic, our citizens 
more enlightened, and may hail the a^ as 
not far distant, when will be heard, as the 
proudest exclamation of man: I am an 
American . — Maxcy* 

The bell strikes one : We take no note of time. 
Bat from its loss. To give it then a tongue. 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright. 
It is the knell of my departed hours : [flood 1 
Where are tbeyl with the years beyond the 
It is the signal that demands despatch ; 
How much is to be done ! my hopes and fears 
Start upalarm'4, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down—on what 1 a fathomless abyss i 
A dread eternity ! how surely mine I 
And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an bonrt 
Baason gains all men, by compsUing none. 



•75. aooo-awHT. 
Oood-nlght— to all the «0erM / there's wm. 
Beneath tbe ** over-f olng" tun. 
To whom, I feel, or hats, or spiu. 
And BO to all— a fkir good- night. 
Would I could say, good-night to pain. 
Good-night to evil and her train. 
To cheerless poverty, and shame, 
That I am yet unknown to fkme 1 
Would I could say, good-night to dreams. 
That haunt me with delusive gleams. 
That through the sable fhiture's vail, 
Like meteors, glimmer, but to fail. 
Would I could say, a long good-night, 
To halting, between wrong, and right. 
And, like a giant, with new force. 
Awake, prepared to run my coarse ! 
But time o'er good and ill sweeps on, 
And when few years have come, and goae, 
The past— will be to me as naught. 
Whether remembered, or forgot. 
Tet, let me hope, one fhithful friend. 
O'er my last conch, in tears shall bend ; 
And, though no day for me was bright, 
Bliall bid me then, a long good-night. 

Rkspkct to Old Aob. It happened at 
Athene during a i>ublic representation of 
some play, exhibited in honor of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late, 
for a place suitable to his age, and quality. 
Many of the young gentlemen, who observed 
the difficulty and conflision he was in, made 
signs to him, that they would accommodate 
him, if he came where they sat The good 
man bustled through the crowd accordingly ; 
but when he came to the aest, to which no 
was invited, the jest was, to sit close, and ex- 
pose him, as he stood out of countenance, to 
the whole audience. The firolic went round 
all the Athenian benches. But, on those oc- 
casions, there were also particular places t^ 
served for foreigners. Wnen the good man 
skulked towards the boxes, appointed fbr the 
Lacedemonians, that honest people, more vir- 
tuous than polite, rose up aU to a man, and 
with the greatest respect, received him among 
them. The Athenians, being suddenly tou^ 
ed with a sense of the SparUin virtue, and 
their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of a|>> 
plause ; and the old man cried out, " the Ath^ 
nians understand vrhtii is good, but the Lao^ 
demonians practice it 

POaTUNB-TELLBB. 

A bbngry, lean-fac'd villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare Juggler, and a fortune teller t 

A needy, bollow-eye'd, sharp looking wretch, 

A livine dead man : this pernicious slave. 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer; 

And gazing in mj' eyes, feeling my pulse. 

And with no face, as 'twere ontfkcmg ms. 

Cries out, I was possess'd. — Skakspeare. 

BBCBEATIOM. 

Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue. 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
(Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair;) 
And at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pals diftemperatares, and foas to life f 
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6T0« TBX oxovxs: ood'B rmn txhfues. 
Ae groves— were God^s first temples. Ere man 
1V> hew the shaft, and lay the arcbitrave, [learned 
And spread the roof above tbem,— ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather, and roll back, 
The sound of anthems,— in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt dow|^ 
And offered, to the Mightiest, solemn thanlES, 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences, 
That, fipom the stilly twilij^t of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven, 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and firom the sound 
Of the invisible breath, that swayed, at once, 
Ml their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit— with the thought of boundless Power, 
And inaccessible Majesty. Ah! why 
Should we, in the world's riper years, neglect 
Ck)d's ancient sancmaries, and adore, 
Only, among the crowd, and under looft, 
That our frail hands have raised ? Let nuy at least. 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn ; thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun. 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heav'n. The century-living crow. 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old, and died. 
Among their branches; till, at last, they stood, 
As funo they stand, massy, and tall, and dark — 
Fit shrine — for humble worshiper to bold 
Communion with his Maker. Here are seen, 
No traces of man's pomp, or pride ; no silks 
Rustle, po jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter; no fantastic carvings— show 
The boast of our vain race — to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here ; thou fill'st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds. 
That run along the summits of these trees. 
In music ; thou art in the cooler breath, 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place. 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the groimd. 
The fresh, moist ground, are all Instinct with thee. 

Here, is continual worship ; nature, here. 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around. 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs. 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades. 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace. 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak — 
By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated — not a prince, 
In all the proud old world, beyond the deep. 
E'er wore his crown— as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves, with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest-flower, 
With scented breath, and look, so like a smile, 



Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token— of the upholding Love, 
That are, the totU of this wide universe. 

My heart — ^is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that stiU goes on, 
In silence, round me — ^the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed— 
Forever. Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old, and die : but see, again, 
How, on the falterii^ footsteps of decay, 
Youth presses—ever gay, and beautiftil youth-^ 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly, that their ancestors 
Moulder, beneath them. Oh ! there is not lost 
One of earth's charms : upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
llie freshness of her far beginning lies. 
And yet shall lie. Life — ^mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy— Death ; yea, seats himself 
Upon the sepulchre, and blooms, and smiles, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe. 
Makes his own nourishment For he came foith 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holy men, who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought, and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation, born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged, than the hoary trees, and rocks, 
Around them ; and there have been holy men. 
Who deemed it were not well— to pass life thos. 
But let me, often, to these solitudes 
Retire, and, in thy presence, reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here, its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps, shrink, 
And tremble, and are still. 

O God ! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens, with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift, dark whirlwind, that uproots the woods, 
And drowns the villages; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 
Upon the continent, anc overwhelms 
Its cities ;— who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 
His pride, and lays his strifes, and follies by! 
Oh ! from the sterner aspects of thy faee 
Spare me, and mine ; nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad, unchained elements, to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 
In these calm shades, thy nUtder majesty. 
And to the beautiftil order of thy toorAs, 
Leam to conform the order of our Hves. — Bryant. 
Naturally, men are prone to spin thcm- 
selvee a web of opinions out of their own 
brain, and to have a religion that may be cal- 
led their own. Men are ikr readier to make 
themselves a ikith, than to receive that which 
God hath formed to their hands, and they are 
far readier to receive a doctrine that tends to 
their carnal commodity, or honor, or delights, 
than one that tends to self-denial. 

Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squir- 
rels in a chain, ambitious men slill climb and 
climb, with great labor, and incessant anxiety, 
but never reach the top. 
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^ •??• P«"iCAi Educatiok. That is, un- 

which takes the inflmt from the cradle, anj 
eonducto him along, through chUdhood, and 
yooth, up to high maturity, m such a manner, 
asto give strength to his arm, swiftness to his 
wet, sondity and amplitude to his muscles, 
^mmetry to his frame, and expansion to his 
vital eneraes. It is obvious, that this branch 
Of education comprehends, not only food and 
clothing, but air, exerdse, lodging, early ri- 
nng,and whatever else is requwite, to the ftill 
development of the physical constitution. 
The diet must be simple, the apparel must 
not be too warm, nor the bed too soft. 

Let parents beware of too much restriction 
In the management of their darling boy. Let 
Jim, in choosing his play, foUow the sugges- 
tions of nature. Let them not be discompos- 
ed at the sieht of his sand-hills in the road, 
nis snow-forts in February, and his mud-dams 
m Apnl; nor when they chance to look out 
m the midst of an August shower, and see 
«™ 'IJ*'*^ and sailinff, and 8portin| along 
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w.i?K**^5 waternfowL If they woul3 make 

him hardy and fearless, they must let him go 

abroad as often as he pleases, in his early 

ood, and amuse himself by the hour to- 

ET, m smoothing and twirling the hoary 
. , of winter. Instead of keeping him 
shut up all day with a stove, and mduating 
bis sleepmg-room by Fahrenheit, they must 
tet hun fece the keen edge of a north-wind, 
wiien tlie mercury is below cipher; and, in- 
stead of minding a UtUe shivering, and com- 
plainu^g, when he returns, cheer up his spir- 

Jr^^Mw'^^ ^ *^"* ■«'"'»• In ^w 'vay, 
mey will teach him, that he was not bom to 
ftve m the nursery, nor to brood over the fire ; 
but to range abroad, as free as the snow, and 
the air, and to gain warmth from exercise. 

«ii2!S?^*' f^'^'J® ^ youth, who turns 
not beck from the howhng wintry blast, nor 
withere under the blaze of summer: who 
never magnifies « mole-hiUs into mountains :" 

g but whose daring eye, exulting, scales the ei- 
e s airy crag, and who is ready to under- 
J[S;^I^*"^' ^^^^ ^ prudent, and lawful, 
within flie range of possibility. Who woulJ 
think of planting the mountain-oak— in a 
green-house 1 or of rearing the cedar of Leb- 
SJfST"^"*? ]*^y'* flower-pot 1 Who does 
not know that, m order to attain their mighty 
stren^h, and majestic forms, they must free- 
fir emoy the rain, and the sunshine, and must 
feel the rockmg of the tempest! 

THE CHA8B. 

The stag, at eve, had drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon, on Monan's rill, 

And deep— his midnight lair had made, 

In k>ne Glenartney's hazel shade ; 

But, when the sun— his beacon red 

Had kindled, on Benvoirlich's head, 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound's heavy bav 

Resounded up the rocky way, 

And faint from farther distance borne, 

Were heard the clanging hoof, and horn. 

As chief, who hears his warder call, 

To arras ! the foeman storm the wall,»» 
The anilered monarch of the waste- 
Sprung from his heathery couch, in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
The dewHlrops, from his flanks, he shook* 
Like crested leader, proud, and high, 



Tossed his beamed frontlet— to the sky ; 
A moment-^zed— adown the dale, 
A moment— .snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment, listened to the cry, 
That thickened— as the chase drew nighj 
Then, as the headmost ibes appeared, 
With one brave bound— the copse he cleared 
And, stretching forward, free, and far, 
Sought the wild heaths— of Uam-Var.— S^nft 

6T8. M0D17LATI0I7. 

Tis not enough— the voice be somid, and clesx, 
Tis moduUuion, that must charm the ear. 
When desperate heroes grieve, with tedious moan, 
And whine their sorrows, in a see-saw tone, 
The same soft sounds— of onimpaasioned woes, 
Can only make the yawning hearers— doze. 
The voice— all modes of passion can express, 
That marks the proper word, with proper stress : 
But none emphatic— can that speaker call, 
Who lays an equal emphasis— on ail. 
Some, o'er the tongue— the labored measures roll. 
Stow, and deliberate— as the parting tollj 
Point every stop, mark every pause so strong. 
Their words, like stage processions, stalk along. 
AU aflTectation- but creates disgust; 
And e'en in ipeakingy we may seem too just 
In vain, for Attn, the pleasing meowr* flows, 
Whose recitation— runs it all to pnse; 
Repeating— what the poet sets not down. 
The verse di^ointing— from its favorite noun, 
While pause, and break, and repetition join 
To make a discord— in each tuneful line. 
Some placid natures— fill tiie allotted scene 
With lifeless drawls, insipid and serene ; 
While otA«r5— thunder every couplet o'er, 
And almost crack your ears-wiUi rant, and loar 
More nature, oft, and finer strokes are shown, 
In tlie low whisper, Uian tempestuous tone; 
And Hamlet's hollow voice, and fixed amaze, 
More powerful terror-to the mind conveys, 
Than he, who, swollen with impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom of the stage. 
He, who, in earnest, studies o'er his part, 
Will find true nature— cling about his heart. 
The modes of grief— are not included all- 
in the white handkerchief, and mournful drawl- 
A single too^-more marks the internal woe, ' 
Than all the windings of die lengthened— CWl ' 
Up to the face-the quick sensation flies. 
And darts its meaning— from the speaking eyes- 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair' 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 



NATlTax'S WAMTS AUt FSW. 

Man's rich with little, were his judgment true: 
Nature IS frugal, and her wants are few ; 
Those few wants answered, bring sincere delights, 
But fiwls create tiiemselves new appetites. 
Fancy and pride seek things at vast expense, 
Which relish nor to treason nor to sense. 
When surfeit or unthankfulness destroys, 
In nature's narrow sphere, our solid joys, 
In fancy's airy land of noise and show. 
Where nought but dreams, no real pleasures grow, 
Like cau in air-pumps, to subsist we strive, 
On joys too tiiin to keep the soul alive.— roun^. 
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6T9« A CiTRS FOB Hard Timks. We 
tre too fbnd of showing out in our ikmilies ; 
and, in this way. our expenses fttr exceed our 
ineomes. Our daughters — ^must be dressed 
off in their silks and crapes, instead of their 
linsey-woolsey. Our young folks — are too 
proud to be seen in a coarse dress, and their 
extravagance is bringing ruin on our families. 
When you can induce ydur sons to prefer 
young women, for their real toorthy rather 
than lor their show; when you can get them 
to choose a wife, who can make a good loaf 
of bread, and a good pound of butter, in pref- 
erence to a girl, who does nothing but dance 
about in her silks, and her laces; then, gen- 
tlemen, you may expect to see a change for 
the better. We must ^t back to the good old 
simplicity of former tunes, if we expect to see 
more prosperous days. The time was, even 
since memory, when a simple note was good 
for any amount of money, but now bonds and 
mortgages are thought almost no security; 
and this owing to the want of confidence. 

And what has caused this want of confi- 
dence 1 Why, it is occasioned by the extrav- 
agant manner of living ; by your families go- 
ing in debt beyond your ability to pay. Ex- 
amine this matter, gentlemen, and you will 
find this to be the real cause. Teach your 
tons to be too proud to ride a hackney, which 
their lather cannot i>ay ft>r. Let them be 
above being seen sporting in a gig, or a car- 
riage, which their rather is in debt for. Let 
them have this sort of independent pride, and 
I venture to say, that you will soon perceive 
a reformation. But, until the change com- 
mences in this way in our fiimilies; until we 
begin the work ourselves, it is in vain to ex- 
pect better times. 

Now, ^ntlemen, if you think as I do on 
this suDiect, there is a way of showing that 
you dotnink so, and but one way: when you 
return to your homes, have independence 
enough to put these principles in practice; 
and I am sure you wiU not oe disapi>ointed. 

680. THS TIRB-6n>B. 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In lblly-8 maze advance ; 
The' singularity, and pride, 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 
From the gay world, w'ell oft retire, 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love—our hours employs; 
No noisy neighbor— enters here, 
No intermeddling stranger — ^near. 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 
If solid happiness— we prize. 
Within our breast— this jewel lies; 

And they are fools, who roam : 
The world — has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves— our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut, our home. 
Of rest, was Noah's dove bereft. 
When, with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird, once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark. 
Tho' /oob— «pnm Hymen's gentle pow'rs, 
fVt, who improve his golden hourSi 



By sweet experience know. 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender, and the good, 

A paradise below. 
Our babes, shall richest comfort bring; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds, with studious care. 
To all that's manly, good^and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 
While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus, our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 
No bormtD^d )oya ! they're all our own, 
While, to the world, we live unknown, 

Or, by the world forgot ; 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity— on the great, 

And bless our humbler lot 
Our portion is not large, indeed ! 
But then, how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this, the art of living lies. 
To want no more, that may suffice, 

And make that little do. 
We'll therefore relish, with content 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very small, 
*Ti8 prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 
To be reaign'd, when ills betide, 
Patient, when favors are denied, 

And pleas'd, with favors giv'n : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part; 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance— smells to heav'n. 
We'll ank no long protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But, when our feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyes, 

The relics of our store. 
Thus, hand in hand, thro' life we'll go; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo, 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes, without a tear, 
Without a trouble, or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 
While conscience, like a fieiithful friend, 
Sball, thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all olher comforts cease. 
Like a kind angel, whisper^-^eooe. 

And smooth the bed of death.— CofA^m. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendoi 

ciown'd ; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the Imsy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is raiot. 
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•SI. Thx Natttrk of ELoavKircx. 
Wiien public bodies are to be addressed, on 
momentous occasions, when g;reat interests 
are at stake, and strong passions excited, 
nothing is valuable in speech, farther than it 
is connected with high intellectual and mor- 
al endowments. Clearness, force, and earn- 
estness, are the qualities which produce con- 
viction. True eloouence, indeed, does not 
consist in speech.* It cannot be brought from 
flur. Labor and learning may toil for it, but 
tliey will toil in vain. 

Words and phrases may be marshaled in 
every way, but they cannot compass it. It 
must exist in the man, in the subiect, and in 
the occasion. Affected passion, mtense ex- 
pression, the pomp of declamation, aU may 
aspire alter it, but cannot reach it It comes, 
if it come at all, like the outbreaking of a 
fountain from the earth, or the bursttn^^ fbrth 
of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, onginal, 
native force. 

The graces taught in the schools, the costly 
ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, 
shock and disgust men, when their own lives, 
and the fate of their wives, their children, and 
their country, hang on the decision of the 
hour. Then, words have lost their power, 
rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory, 
contemptible. Even genius itself then feels 
rebuked, and subdued, as in the presence of 
higher qualities. 

Then, patriotism is eloquent ; then, self- 
devotion IS eloquent. The clear conception, 
out-running the deductions of logic, the hi^h 
purpose, of firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from the 
eye, informing every feature, and urginji^ the 
whole man onward, right onward to his ob- 
ject,— ^ Aw — is eloquence. — Webster. 

68{|« THE soul's dbflajtcb. 
I said — ^to Sorrow's awful slorm. 

That beat against my breast, 
" Rnge on ! thoa may'st destroy this form, 

And lay it low — at rest; 
But still— the spirit that now brooks 

Thy tempest, raging high, 
Undaunted, on its fury looks — 

Whh steadfast eye." 
I said— to Penury's meagre train, 

" Come on ! your threats I brave ; 
My last, poor life-drop — you may drain, 

And crush me — ^to the grave ; 
Yet still, the spirit, that endures, 

Shall mark your force— the while, 
And meet each cold, cold grasp of yours, 

With bitter smile." 
I said-^to cold Neglect, and Scorn, 

" Pass on ! I heed you not ; 
Ye may pursue me, till my fbim, 

And being^are forgot ; 
Yet, still— the spirit, which yon sed 

Undaunted by your wiles. 
Draws from its own nobility 

Its high-bom smiles." 
I said— to Friendship's menaced blow, 

** Strike deep ! my heart shall bear ; 
Thoa canst bat add— one bitter wo 

To thos»— already there ; 
Yet sdll— the spirit, that i 

This las»--sevefe distress, 



Shall smile— upon its keenest paina^ 

And scorn redress." 
I said to Death's uplifted dart, 

" Aim sure ! oh, why delay ? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart, 

A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For sull— the spirit, firm, and free, 

Triumphant—- in the last dismay, 
Wrapt— in its own eternity, 

Shall, smiling, pass away." 

683* PASSAGE OF THX BSD SEA. 

'Mid the light spray, their snorting camels stood, 
Nor batb'd a fetlock, in the nauseous flood : 
He comes— their leader comes ! the man of God, 
O'er the wide waters, Ufts his mighty rod, 
And onward treads. The circling waves retreat, 
In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet ,* 
And the chas'd surges, inly roaring, show 
The hard wet sand, and coral hills below. 
With limbs, that falter, and with hearu, that sweU, 
Down, dovni they pass — a steep, and slippery dell. 
Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurl'd. 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 
And flowers, that blush beneath the ocean green, 
And caves, the sea-calves' low-roofd haunts, are 
Down,«q/%;i(down the narrow pass they tread;[seeik 
The beetling waters— storm above tlieir head; 
While far behind, retires the sinking day, 
And fades on Edom's hills, its latest ray. 
Yet not from Israel— fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night; 
Still, in their van, along that dreadful road, [God. 
Blaz'd broad and fierce, the brandish'd torch of 
Its meteor glare — a tenfold lustre gave, 
On the long mirror— of the rosy wave : 
While its blest beams— a sunlike heat supply, 
Warm every cheek, and dance in every eye. 
To them alone— for M israim's wizard train 
Invoke, for light, their monster-gods in vain : 
Clouds heap'd on ck uds, their struggling sight eon- 
And tenfold darkness broods above their line, [fine. 
Yet on they press, bv reckless vengeance led, 
And range, unconscious, through the ocean's bed. 
Till midway now— that strange, and fiery form, 
Sbow'd his dread visage, Ughtning throogh the 

storm ;' 
With withering splendor, blasted all their might. 
And brake their chariot-wheels, and marred their 

coursers' flight. 
**Fly, Misraira, fly !" The ravenous floods they see, 
Andy fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 
" Fly, Misraim, fly !" From Edom's coral strand, 
Again the prophet stretch'd his dreadful wand : 
With one wild crash, the thundering waters sweep, 
And all — is waves— a dark, and lonely deep : — 
Yet, o'er these lonely waves, such murmurs past, 
As mortal wailing swell'd the nightly blast : 
And strange, and sad, the whispering breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt— to Arabia's shore. — HAer. 

CONCBALBD LOVX. 

She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i* die bod, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She sat like patience on a monomen^ 
Smiling at grief. 
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684. Gresk LiTCnATiTRE. It is impos- 
gible — to contemplate the annals of Greek lit^ 
erature, and art, without being struck with 
them, as by far the most extraordinary, and 
Inrilliant phenomenon, in the history of the hu- 
man mind. The very language, even in its 
primitive simplicity, as it came down from the 
rhapsodists, who celebrated the exploits of 
Hercules, and Theseus, was as great a won- 
der, as any it records. 

All the other tongues, that civilized men 
have spoken, are poor, and feeble, and bar- 
barous, in comparison of it. Its compass, 
and flexibility, its riches, and its powers, are 
altogether unlimited. It not only expresses, 
with precision, all that is thought, or known, 
at any given period, but it enlarges itself na- 
turally, with the progress of science, and af- 
fords, as if without an effort, a new phrase, or 
a systematic nomenclature, whenever one is 
called for. 

It is equally adapted to every variety of 
style, anci subject, to the most shadowy sub- 
tlety of distinction, and the utmost exactness 
of definition, as well as to the energy, and the 
pathos of popular eloquence, to the majesty, 
the elevation, the variety of the Epic, and the 
boldest License of the Dithyrambic, no less 
than to tlie sweetness of the Elegy, the sim- 
plicity of the Pastoral, or the heedless gayety, 
and delicate characterizatitm of Comedy. 

Above all, what is an unspeakable charm, a 
sort of naivete is peculiar to it, and appeiurs 
in all those various styles, and is quite as be- 
coming, and agreeable, in an historian^ or a 
philosopher, Xenophon for instance, as m the 
fight and jocund numbers of Anacreon. 

Indeed, were there no other object, in learn- 
ing Greek, but to see— to what perfection lan- 
guage is capaUe of being carried, not only as 
a medium of communication, but as an instru- 
ment of thought, we see not why the time of 
a young man would not be just as well be- 
stowed, in acquiring a knowledge of it, ibr all 
the purposes, at least of a liberal, or element- 
ary education, as in learning algebra, another 
specimen of a language, or arrangement of 
signs perfect in its Jdnd. — Legare. 

685* oca exit: thanatopsis. 
To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Commanion with her visible forms, site speaks 
A varioas language ; for his 'gayer hours, 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his dark musings, with a mild, 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

When thoughts— 
Of the last bitter hour, come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; 
Go forh into the open sky, and list 
To nature's teaching, while, from all around, 
Gomes a still voice — 

"Yet a few days, and thee, 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more, 
In all his course ; nor yet, in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy grovTth, to be resolved to earth again; 



And, lost each human trace, snrrendenng op 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go, 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother — to th' insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. 

The oak- 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 
Yet not, to thy eternal resting place, 
Shalt thou retire, alone— nor could'st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All— in one— mighty sepulchre. 

The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ; the vales. 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods ; rivers, that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks [all, 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste. 
Are but the solemn decorations all — 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden son, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on tlie sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. 

All that tread 
The globe, are but a handfuU, to the tribes, 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wiugi 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or, lose thyself in the continuous woods, 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 
Save its own dashing*— yel— the dead are thert ; 
And millions in thcwe solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep : the dead— reign there— alone. 

So Shalt Ami rest ; and what, if thou shalt fall, 
Unnoticed by the living ; and no friend — 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh, 
When thou art gone; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on; and each one, as before, wUl chase 
His favorite phantom; yet, all these shall leave 
Their mirth, and their enjoyments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youUi, in life's green spring, and he, who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant, in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age, cut off,— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes, to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber, in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, [ed. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained, and sooth* 
By an unfaheriiu; trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one, who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down— to pleasant dreams.* 



To nrell oDaJl thinp— to great; na7, ont of nomH 
To conjure much, and then, Iom its reuon— 
Amid the hideout phantomi^— It baa (brmed. 
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•80« Btmnrt ot AeRicvLTVRs. AsHf- 
fuUure — i* the greatest among the arts; for 
it i» first in supplying our necessities. It is 
the mother, and nurse— of all, other arts. It 
&Tors and strengthens population ; it creates 
and maintains manu&ctures ; gives employ- 
ment to navigation, and materials to com- 
merce. It animates every species of indus- 
try, and opens — to nations the surest channels 
of opulence. It is also the strongest bond of 
well regulated society, the surest basis of in- 
ternal peace, the natural association of good 
morals. 

We ought to count, amonj^ the benefits of 
•xriculture, the charm, which the practice 
of it oonmiunicates to a country lift. That 
charm, which has made the country, in our 
▼lew, the retreat of the hero, the asylum of 
the sage, and the temple of the historic 
■e. TI ' 



The strong desire, the longing after 

the country, with which we find the bulk 
of mankind to be penetrated, points to 
it as the chosen abode of sublunary bliss. 
The sweet occupations of culture, with her 
varied products and attendant enjoyments, 
are, at least, a relief from the stifling atmos- 
phere of the city, the monotony of sutniivided 
employments, the anxious uncertainty of com- 
merce, the vexations of ambition so often dis- 
appointed, of self-love so often mortified, of 
ikctitious pleasures, and unsubstantial vani- 
ties. 

Health, the first and best of all the blessings 
of lifiB, is preserved and fortified by the prac- 
tice of agriculture. That state of well-being, 
which we feel and cannot define ; that seli^ 
satisfied disposition, which depends, perhaps, 
on the perfect equilibrium, and easy play of 
vital forces, turns the slightest acts to pleas- 
ure, and makes every exertion of our facul- 
ties a source of enjoyment ; this inestimable 
state <^our bodily functions is most vigorous 
in the country, and if lost elsewhere, it is in 
the country we expect to recover it 

The very theatre of agricultural avocations, 
"gives them a value that is peculiar; for who 
can contemplate, without emotion, the mag- 
nificent spectacle of nature, when, arrayed m 
vernal hues, she renews the scenery of the 
world ! All things revive her powerful voice 
— the meadow resumes its freshness and ver- 
dure^ a living sap circulates through every 
buddmg tree; flowers spring to meet the 
wann caresses of Zephyr, and from their 
opening petals pour forth nch perfume. The 
songsters of the forest once more awake, and 
in tones of melody, again salute the coming 
dawn; and again they deliver to the evening 
echo— their strains of tenderness and love. 
Can man — ^rational, sensitive man—can he 
remain unmoved by the surrounding pres- 
ence! and where else, than in the country, 
can he behold, where else can he feel — th'is 
jubilee of nature, this universal joy ! — MaC" 
Ifeveru 

Let me lead yoa from this place of lorrow, 
To one where young delights attend ; and Joys, 
Yet new, nnborn, and bloominf in the bud, 
Which want to be fiill-blown at your approach, 
And spread like roses, to the rooming sun ; 
Where ev»ry hour shall roll in circling Joys, 
And love shall wing the tedliius— wasting day. 
Life without love, is loud ; and time stands still ; 
What w« reftise 10 him, to death we give ; 
And then, then only, when we love, we live. 



•87. T» AMnioAir flas. 
When Freedom— from her mountain height, 

Unfbrl'd her standard— to the afar. 
She tore the axure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory— there. 
She mingled, with tu gorgeous dyes. 
The milky baldric— of the skies. 
And striped its pare— celestial white. 
With streakings of the morning light { 
Then, firom his mansion— 4n the snn 
She called her eagle-bearer— down, 
And gave— into his mighty hand, 
The symbol— of her chosen land. 
Aiajestie monarch— of the cloud. 

Who rear'st aloft— thy regal form. 
To hear the tempest-tmmplngs load. 
And see the lightning lances driven. 

When strive— the warriors of the storm, 
^nd rolls— the thunder-drum of heaven*— 
Child of the sun I to thee 'tis given. 

To guard the banner of the free. 
To hover— in the sulphur smoke. 
To ward away the battle-stroke. 
And bid its blendings— shine, afar. 
Like rainbows— on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers— of victory ! 
Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly. 
The sign of hope— and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trampet tone. 
And the long line— comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm'd the glistening bayonet. 
Each soldier eye— shall brightly tarn 
To where thy meteor glories bum ; 
And, as bis springing steps advance. 
Catch war, and vengeance— from the gtaseo. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
Heave, In wild wreaths, the battle-shroad. 
And gory sabres rise, and fkll. 
Like shoots of flame— on midnight's pall ; 
There shall thy victor glances glow, 

And cowering foes— shall fall beneath 
Each gallant arm, that strikes below — 

That lovely messenger of death. 
Flag of the seas ! on ocean's wave. 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave : 
When death, careering on the gale. 
Sweeps darkly — around the bellied sail. 
And frighted waves— rush wildly back*^ 
Before the broadside's reeling rack. 
Each dying wanderer of the sea. 
Shall look, at once, to Aea««n— and Hue, 
And smile — to see thy splendors fly. 
In triumph— o'er his closing eye. 
Flag of the free heart's only home ! 

By angel hands— to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues— were bom in heaven. 
Forever float— that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe— but fklls before QSi 
With Freedom's soil— beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner— streaming o'er us I 

His being was in her alone. 

And he not being, she was none. 

They Joy 'd one joy, one grief they grIevM, 

One love they lov'd, one life they Ilv'd. 
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V90. TrntBtTTS TO WASHiireTOK. Hard, 
hard indeed, Was the contest for freedom, and 
the struggle for independence. The golden 
nin of liberty — had nearly set in the gloom 
of an eternal night, ere its radiant beams il- 
lumined our western horizon. Had not the 
tutelar saint of Columbia-^hovered around 
the American camp, and presided over her 
destinies, freedom must have met with an 
imtimely grave. Never, can we suificiently ad' 
mire the wisdom of those statesmen, ana the 
skill, and bravery, of those unconquerable ve> 
terans. who, by their unwearied exertions in 
the cabinet, and in the field, achieved for us 
the glorious revolution. Never, can we duly 
ai)preciate the merits of a Washington; who, 
with but a handAill of undisciplined yeomanry, 
.triumphed over a royal army, and prostrated 
tiie Uon of England at the feet of the Ameri* 
can eagle. His name, — so terrible to his foes, 
so welcome to his friends, — shaU live forever 
upon the brightest j;)age of the historian, and 
be remembered, with the warmest emotions 
of gratitude, and pleasure, by tliose, whom 
he nad contributea to make happy, and by 
aU mankind, when kings, and pnnces, and 
nobles, for a^es, shall nave sunk into their 
merited oblivion. Unlike them, he needs not 
the assistance of the sculptor, or the architect, 
to perpetuate his memory: he needs no 

1)rincely dome, no monumental pile, no state- 
y pjrramid, whose towering neight shall 
pierce the stormy clouds, and rear its lofty 
Dead to heaven, to tell {KMiterity his fkme. 
His deeds, his worthy deeds, alone have ren- 
dered him immortall When oblivion shall 
have swei>t away thrones, kingdoms, and 
principalities — when human greatness, and 
grandeur, and ^lory, shall have mouldered in- 
to dust, — eternity itself shall catch the glow- 
ing theme, and dwell with increasing rapture 
on his name ! — Gen, Harrison. 

•SO* THK BABON'S LAST BANQITST. 
0^ m low ooaeb--eie MttiDf ■mi--had thrown to Ittait nqr, 
Where, in hit lact— «tn»s agoof— m djriof wurior laj, 
Theitani--oId Buod Rudigw, whotefrime htd ne'er ben bent 
Bf waatingjMtn, tUl time, ind toil— iti iron •Ireagth hftd qient 
"Tbej come anond me here, ind my my dayi of life ue o'er, 
Thnt I ■hall moaak my noble aleed, and lead my band no more; 
They eome, and to my tanl— they dan to tell me now, that I, 
Itelr own liege Imd, and maeler bom,— that I, hai ha! mutdie. 
And wha.t «• deatt? I^pe dared him oA— helm the Faynfan apear, 
TUnk ye be t entered at my gate, baa eome to m* me here? 
I ^pe met him, bced him, aooniKl him, when the Ji^ wae raging 

hot,— 
Illtry hiamii^- IHbrerehiipoww; defy, and fear htai noL 
Hot aoond the toerin from my towcr,--«nd fire the ealrerin,— 
But each rttainer<-ann wifli apeed,— call every thhI in, 
1^ wifli my banner on the wall^— ttwbanqnet beaid prepare,— 
Throw wide the portal of my hall, and bring my armor there !" 
An hundred bandi were buty then,— die banquet forth waa tpr^d, 
And rang— the heavy naicen floor, with many a martial tread ; 
While from the rich, dark farae e r y a long ttie vaulfed wan, 
Li^itK-gleamed on bamem, plome and ipear, oV the proud oM 

Gothic halL 
fWt hnrrying tbrongh the outer gate— the mailed refcUneiB poorM, 
On fhn^ Uie portal's frowning arch, and throng'd around the board. 
While, at itabead, within hia dark, carved oaken chair of atata, 
Anned cap«ppie, item Bndiger, with girded &khk», aateb 
* FBI every breaker op, my men, pour forth the cheering wine, 
Tben'k life, and atreogth— in every drop,— thanksgiving lo lim vine! 
Am ye all there, my vaanlitrue?— ^nineeyeaare wajdngdim;— 
fill round, my tried and fearleaa on«a, each goblet to the brim. 
Te*re there, but yet I see ye not. Draw forth each trnaty aword. 
And let me hear your hifliftil ateel claah, once around my board : 
I hmr it ftlaUy t— Louder yet !— What dogs my heavy breatt ? 
Up aa<-HMid iknrt fcr BwUgaf, «ngtaiwtif n nmtkP» 

37 SB 



ingay. 

That made the tordiea flue around, and ihook theflqaonhii^t 
* Ho ! onvene, do ye fear him ^--Siave■, taraiton ! hare ye flown? 
Hb! oowarda, have ye left me to meet Itim hen alone I 
But /defy him:— let him come!" Down rang the mrnqr cop) 
WhUe, from iti sheath, the roAdy blade done flufaing half-way np| 
And) with the black, and heavy plumea-ecarce tremblLog on hi! 

head, 
There-in hia dark, carved, oaken chair. Old Rudlgar Ml, (ImA 
690« QITXSZr XAB. 

O then, I see Queen Mab hath been vrith yon. 
She is the fair7'8 midwife) and she comes 
In shape, no big^r than an agate-sionb, 
On the forefinger of an alderman ; 
Brawn with a team of little atomiei^ 
Athwart men's noses, as they lie asleep : 
Her wagon spokes—made of long spiimer's legs; 
The covep-«f the wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces— of the smallest spiders web; 
The collars— of the moonshine's watery beams ; 
Her whip— of cricket's bone; her lash— of film; 
Her wagoner— a small gray-coated gnat, 
Not half so big— as a round— little worm, 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid; 
Her chariot — is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner-squirrel, or old grab^ 
Time out of mind, the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallops, night by night, 
Thro' lovers' brains, and then Aey dream of loTe :- 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on curtsies strait >■ 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream; 
Sometimes, she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then, dreams he of smelling out a suit: 
And sometimes comes she, with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling the parson, as he lies asleep; 
Then dreams be— of another benefice. 
Sometimes, die driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five fathoms deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ears, at which he starts, and wakiss ; 
And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two| 
And sleeps again. — Skakspean. 

Youth awd Aok. When the summer dajr 
of youth — is slowly wasting away into thie 
nightfall of age, and the shadows of past years 
grow deeper and deeper, as liSb wears to its 
close, it is pleasant to look back, through the 
vista of time, upon the sorrows and felicities 
of our earlier years. If we have a home to 
shelter, and hearts to rejoice witii us, and 
friends have been gathered together around 
our firesides, then, the rough places of our 
wayfiuing will have been worn and smoothed 
away, in th6 twilight of life, while the sunnj 
spots we have passed through, will grow 
brighter and more beautiful. Happy, indeed, 
are they, whose interference witn the world 
has not changed the tone of their hoUer feel- 
ings, or broken those musical chords of the 
heart, whose vibrations are so melodious, so 
tender and touching, in the evening of age. 
When Learning*s triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose. 
Each change of many-color'd life he drew; 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd new : 
Existence— saw him q>am her bounded reign ; 
And panting Time— toird after him in rain. 
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••I. Thi pAisiire ot the Ritbicoit. A 
gentleman, Mr. President, speaking of Ce- 
sar's benevolent disposition, and of the re- 
luctance, with which ne entered into the civil 
war. observes, " How long did he pause upon 
the brink of the Rubicon ?" How came he 
tO'the brink of that river! How dared he 
cross it ! Shall private men respect the boun- 
daries of private property, and shall a man 
pay no respect to the boundaries of his coun- 
try's rights] How dared he cross that riv- 
er! Oh! but he paused upon the iHTink ! He 
should have perished upon the brink, ere he 
had crossed it ! Why did he pause 1 Why 
does a man's heart palpitate when he is on the 
point of committing an unlawful deed! Why 
does the very murderer, his victim sleeping 
before him, and his glaring eye, taking the 
of the blow, strike wide of the mor- 



tal part? Because of conscience! 'Twas 
that made Cesar pause upon the brink of tlie 
Rubicon. Compassion! What compassion ! 
The compassion of an assassin, that feels a 
momentary shudder, as his weapon begins 
to cut I Cesar paused upon the brink oAhe 
Rubicon! What was the Rubicon? The 
boundary of Cesar s province. From what 
did it separate his province ? From his coun- 
try. Was that country a desert? No: it 
was cultivated and fertile; rich and popu- 
lous ! Its sons were men of genius, spirit, 
and generosity ! Its daughters were lovely, 
Busceptibleu and chaste ! Friendship was its 
inhabitant ! Love was iti inhabitant ! Do- 
mestic affection was its inhabitant ! Liberty 
was its inhabitant! All bounded by the 
stream of the Rubicon! What was Cesar, 
that stood upon the bank of that stream ? A 
traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the 
hoait of that country ! No wonder that he 
paused — no wonder if, his imagination 
wrought upon by his conscience, he nad be- 
held otooo-— instead of water/ and heard 
groansy instead of murmurs ! No wonder if 
some gorgon horror had turned him into stone 
upon the spot! But, no! — ^he cried, "The 
die is cast!'' He plunged! — he crossed! — 
and Rome was free no more ! — Knowla. 

699* LOBD ULUN'S DAX70HTXB. 

A chieflaiu— to the Highlands bound, 

Cries. " Boaunan, do not tarry ! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound, 

To row us— o'er the ferry." 
"Now, who be ye—would cross Loch'<jryle, 

This dark — and stormy water V* 
•* O ! I 'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 

And this — ^lord Ullin's daughter. 
" And fast before her father's men, 

Three days — ^we 've fled tomther, 
For should he find us in die glen, 

My blood— would stain the heather. 
** His horsemen— hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 

When they have slain her lover?" 
Out spoke the hardy, Highland wig^t, 

" I *ll go, my chief— I »m ready : 
ft is not Tor your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady 



"And, by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger, shall not tany ; 
i9o. though the waves are raging white, 

I '11 row you o'er the ferry." 

^this, the storm srew loud— apace, 
he water-wraiUi— was shrieking; 
And, in the scowl of heaven, each fMe 
Gnw dark— as they wsis apsakiag. 



But itill, as wilder grew the wind. 

And as the night— grew drearer, 
Adown the glen— rode armed men. 

Their trampling— sounded nearer. 
"O haste thee, haste!" the lady cries, 

" Though tempegb n>und us gather ; 
I '11 meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry /otAcr." 
rhe boat— has left the stormy land, 

A stormy sea-^before her — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest— gathered o'er her. 
And still they rowed, amidst the roar 

Of waters, fast prevailing: 
Lord UUin— reached that fatal shore, 

His wrath— was changed to wailing. 
For, sore dismayed, tlirough storm, and shade, 

His ehiid — he did discover ; 
One lovely hand— «he stretched for aid, 

And on«— was round her lover. 
" Come back ! come back :" he cried ingriefl 

"Across this stormy water : 
And I '11 forgive your Highland chief: 

My daughter ! oh, ray daughter. '» 
>Twa8 vain: the loud waves— lashed the shoiv, 

Return, or aid — preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was leA— lamenting. — Campbell. 

693. Progrsss ot Goveritmsnt. In 
government, as in science, it is useful, often 
to review its progress, and to revert, even to 
Its simplest elements. It will be salutary, fte- 
quently to ascertain, how fer society, and 
laws, in their present condition, accord with 
those, which we have been accustomed to 
consider, as their first and purest principles; 
how far, in the lapse of time, they may have 
deviated from their original form and struc- 
ture. Even when we recur to inquiries, 
merely speculative, to imaginary" social con- 
tracts,^' to abstract rights, we may often gath- 
er instruction, and detect some concealed, or 
neglected troth, applicable to our own times, 
and to our own immediate condition. 

But when a government is derived, not 
from fictitious assumptions, not from ancient 
or obscure sources, or traditions, but, from 
actual, and specific agreement ; when many, 
and various interests have been combined 
and compromised, and a written covenant 
has assured to many parties, rights, and pow- 
ers, and privileges, it becomes a duty to re- 
vise this compact frequently and strictly, that 
no one entitled to its protection may be de- 
prived, through inadvertence on the one part, 
or encroachment on the other, of his vested 
nghts; and that no changes may be introdu- 
ced into the compact, but by the actual con- 
sent of those, who are parties to the covenanti 

^Every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairiy diglit 

With cheerful grace, and amiable sight; 
For of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 
For who, to dumb ibrgetfolness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind t 
On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires : 
Ev'n from the tomb, the voice of nature cries^ 

£v*a in our ashes live their wonted fiieSi 
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694. Abtaittaosb ot Kitowlsdgic. 
Knowledge, in general, expands the mind, 
exalts the Unities, refines the taste of i)lea0- 
me, and opens innumerable sources of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. By means of it, we be- 
come less dex)endent for satis&rtion upon 
the sensitive appetites ; the gross pleasures 
of sense are more easily despised, and we 
are made to feel the superiority of the spiri- 
tual to the material part of our nature. In- 
stead of bein^ continually solicited by the in- 
fluence, and irritation of sensible objects, the 
mind can retire within hersdf, and expatiate 
in the cool and quiet walks of contemplation. 

The poor man, who can read, and who 
possesses a taste for reading, can find enter- 
ninment at home, without being tempted to 
repair to the public house for that purpose. 
His mind can find him employment, when his 
body is at rest ; he does not lie prostrate, and 
afloat, on the current of incidents, liable to 
be carried, whitliersoever the impulse of ap- 
petite may direct There is, in the mind of 
such a man, an intellectual spring, urging 
him to the pursuit of mental good ; arid u 
the minds or his family, also, are a little cul- 
tivated, conversation becomes the more inter- 
esting, and the sphere of domestic enjoyment 
enlarged. 

The calm satisfaction, which books affbrd, 
puts him into a disposition to relish, more 
exquisitely, tlie tranquil delight, inseparable 
from tlie indulgence of conjugal, and paren- 
tal afifection : and as he will be more respect- 
able, in the eyes of his iamiljr, than he, who 
can teach them nothing, he will be naturally 
induced to cultivate, whatever may preserve, 
and shun whatever would impair that re- 
spect Hej who is inured to reflection, will 
carry his views beyond the present hour; he 
will extend his prospect a little into futurity, 
and be disposed to make some provision for 
his approaching wants ; whence will result, 
an increased motive to industry, together 
with a care to husband his earnings, and to 
avoid unnecessary expense. 

The poor man who has gained a taste for 

Sood books, will, in all likelihood, become 
loughtful, and when you have given the 
poor a habit of thinking, you have conferred 
on them a much greater favor, than by the 
gift of a large sum of money ; since jou have 
put them in possession of the principle of all 
legitimate prosperity. — R. Hall. 
tuck's womxsnsa powxa. 
As the stem grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes not so deeply in its rooming hour. 
As when the shades of time serenely fall 
On every broken arch and ivied wall ; 
The tender images we love to trace, 
Steal from each year a melancholy grace ! 
And as the sparks of social love expand ; 
As the heart opens in a foreign land. 
And with a brother's warmth, a brother's smile, 
The stranger greets each native of his isle ; 
So scenes of life, when present and confest, 
Stamp but their bolder features on the breast; 
Yet not an image, when remotely viewed, 
However trivial and however mde, 
But wins the heart and wakes the social sigh, 
With every claim of close affinity. 

Hope and finr, alternate, iwajed hit lireiMl^ 
LOce li«bt— wfid •lHu]e->apoii a waTing fleld, 
OowriBC each other, wben the fljriag ckmd^ 



695. VICTIM BBn>B AHO 



I *w heiv>iii her mininier bower, and oh ! upon mj sifbl, 
Methougfat there never beam'd a form more beautiAil, and bri^; 
So young, ao &ir, ahe leemed like one of thoee aerial thingi^ 
That dwell--lmt in the poet>b high, and wild imaginiiy; 
Or, like one of thoee forma, we meet in dreama, firom which im 

wake and weq>, 
That eaiih—hu vo creatioai, like the figmenta of our deepw 
Her CaAeiwiov^l he not bii child— above ail earthly thiiwiP 
Aa tmdat love the mtrdUmdtzt, firom which their profit sprtagit 
Old age came by, with tottering ttep, and, for aordid gold, 
With which the dotard orged hia aiiit, the maiden*! peace waaioldf 
And thiM, (for oh! her unfi item heart— wu ateet'd againat b« 

pmyer,) 
The hand he ae>tar had pdnM from loot, he wtm from her cbapoJK 
I mwfliem thn»i^ the dnirch-yard paaa, and aoch anuptial traia^ 
I would not Ibrthe wealth of worlda, ahoold greet my aigfat again j 
The bridemaida, each aa beautiful aa Eve— in Eden'a bowna, 
Shed bitter teara-upon the path th^ ahould have itrown with 



Who had wt thoo^t, that white^obM band— the /wwnri airay 
Of one—an early doom had call'd— from life'a gay acene away ? 
The prieat— beheld the bridal pair before the altar atand, 
And BighM,a8 he drew forth hia book, with alow, veloctant band ; 
He aaw the bride<k flowY-wreath^l hair, be maik'd her atreamiiv 

oyta, 
And deem'd it leaa a cftrMwm rite, than a pagan aaerjlice ; 
And when he called on Abrahamt God to blea the wedded pair, 
It aeem'd a very mockery— to breath ao vain a prayer. 
I aaw the palayM bridegroom too, in yoath*a gay enaign drcaaM, 
A lArouct-were fitter garment ikr— for him, than bridal veat; 
I marked him, when die riog waa daimM, twaa hard to looae hia 



He held it— with a miaer^k clutch; it waa hia darling golcf; 
Hia ahriveU'd hand— waa wet with tean, abe abed, alaa ! in vaii^ 
And trembled like an autumn leaf— beneath the beating rain. 
Fve aeen her ainoe that fiitalmom : her golden fetteia reat— > 
Aa ^en the weight of tncu2ru»— upon her aching breaat ; 
And when the victor {deathy) afaaU come, to deal the welooun 

btow, [brow; 

He vrill not find oiu iwe-to awdl the vrreath, that decka hia 
For oh! her chedc ia blanched with grie^ that time— may not 

aaauage; [agew 

Tliua eariy— beauty— abeda her Uoom— on flie wintiy breaat at 

696. THX DSW-DBOP IN SPKIIfO. 

How pure ! how bright is the tiny thing ! 

It beams where the birds of the morning sing,* 

It looks like the tear from an angel's eye. 

Or a pearl that has dropped from the vernal sky. 

To deck the silvery robe of the dawn, 

As it weds the flowers on the grassy lawn. 

In the silver cup of the daisy it lies ; 

It smiles on the lark as he upward flies ; 

In a chariot of cloud it shall glide to the sun ; 

On a pathway of incense its course shall be ran; 

It returns again on a sunset ray. 

And foigets in its slnmber the sports of the day. 

The emblem of virtue unsullied, it seems— 

The emblem of beauty we see in our dreams ; 

rris a pledge of faith, by the breeze to be given, 

With amorous sighs to the clouds of heaven. 

Oh, who can tell, but the fturies keep 

Their nightly watch where the dew-drops sleep? 

When the rose unfolds its voluptuous charm, 

When the sun is high, and the earth grows vrarm, 

'TIS then that the dew-drop shines most bright, 

Tis then that it rivals the diamond's light, 

As it bids farewell to the fairy scene, 

And malts into air where its bower has been. 

All men— think all men mortal, but themselves; 

Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate, 

Strikes thro' their wounded beartt the sudden dread. 
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69T. SPiciwsir Of Ixdiait Lakouage. 
We are happy, in having buried, under 
Bound, the red axe, that has so often been 
dyed — with the blood of our brethren. Now, 
in this fort, we inter the axe, and plant the 
tree of Peace. We plant a tree, whose top 
will reach the sun, and its branches spread 
abroad, so that it shall be seen afar off. May 
its growth never be stifled and choked; but 
may it shade both your country and ours 
with its leaves. Let us make fast its roots, 
and extend them to the uttermost of your 
colonies. If the French should come to snake 
this tree, we should know it by the motion 
of its roots reaching into our countrjr. May 
the Great Spirit — allow us to rest, in tran- 
ouillity, upon our mats, and never again 
dijr up the axe. to cut down the tree of Peace ! 
Let the earth be trod hard over it, where it 
lies buried. Let a strong stream run under 
the pit, to wash the evil away, out of our 
sight and remembrance. The fire, that had 
long burned in Albany, is extinguished. The 
bloody bed is washed clean, and the tears are 
wiped from our eyes. We now renew the 
covenantK;hain of nriendship. Let it be kept 
bright and clean as silver, and not suffered to 
contract any rust Let not any one pull 
away his arm f^om it. 

MARSKILLBS HTMN OF LIBBBTT. 

Te sons of Freedom, wake to glory ! 

Hark ! hark, what myriads bid yoa rise 1 
Tour children, wives, and grandsires, hoary, 

Behold their tears— and hear their cries. 
Shall hatefYiI tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 

With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty— lie bleeding 1 

To arm* / to ^rms ! ye brave I 

Th' avenging sword unsbeath : 
March on, marek on, all hearts resolved. 

On VICTORY— or death. 

Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 

Which treacherous kings, confederate, raise ; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 

And lo ! our fields and cities— blaze, 
And shall we basely — view the ruin. 

While lawless force with guilty stride. 

Spreads desolation— fkr and wide. 
With crimes and blood, his hands imbruing 7 

To arms I to asms ! ye brave, ice. 

With luxury and pride surrounded, 

The vile— insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 

To mete, and vend — the light— and air. 
Like beasts of burden — ^would they load us. 

Like gods — would bid their slaves adore, 

But man—is man, and who is more f 
Then shall they longer lash and goad as % 

To arm* I to arms ! ye brave, &c. 
Oh, LiBaRTT, can man resign thee. 

Once— having felt thy generous flame 1 
Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine thee | 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame t 
Too lotif—^e world has wept, bewailing. 

That falsehood's dagger— tyrants wield, 

But FasBDOM—is our sword, and shield. 
And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms I to abms! ye brave, &c. 



698. OTRBLLO'S APOLOOT. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors: 
My very noble, and approv'd good masters: 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 
It is most true ; true, I have married her : 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent ; no more. 

Rude am I in speech. 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace : 
For since these arms of mine had seven years' 

pith, [ns'd 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can T speak. 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle; 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause. 
In speaking of myself. Yet, by your patience, 
I will, a round, unvarnish'd tale deliver. 
Of my whole course of love \ what drugs, what 

charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
(For such proceedings I am charged withal) 
I won his daughter with. 
Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life. 
From yeor to year : the battles, sieges, fortones, 
That I had past. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyish days. 
To the very moment, that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances; 
Of moving accidents by flood, and field : 
Of hairbreath 'scapes, in the imminent deadly 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, [breach; 

.And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travel's history. 

All these to hear. 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her tbencei 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear. 
Devour up my discourse. Which, I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereof by parcels, she had something heard. 
But not distinctly. 

I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke. 
That my youth suffer'd. My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains, a world of sighs. 
She swore in fkith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing 
»Twas pitiful ; 'twas wondrous pitiftil ; [strange; 
She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 
That heaven— had made her auek a man. 
She thank'd me. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I should but teach Am how to tell my story. 
And that would woo her. On this hint I spake; 
She lov'd me, for the dangers I had pass'd ; 
And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 
This is the only witchcraft, which I've used. 

8ome^ light of heart, may scorn, iu later years. 
Those dear memorials — of a calmer time ; 

While otA^s— water them with life's last tears, 
And bear their faded charms from clime to dims 
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099* Matsbtt ot thb Law. How im- 
poBUij^ — i» the majesty of the law ! how cahu 
her dignity : how vast — her power; how firm, 
and tranquil, in her reign ! It iiS'not by fleetes 
and arms, by devastation, and wrong, by op- 
pression, and blood — she maintains her sway, 
and executes her decrees. Sustained by ju«- 
tice, retuon, and the great interests of man, 
she but speaks, and is obeyed. Even those, 
who do not approve, hesitate not — ^to support 
her; and the individual, upon whom her 
judgment falls, knows, that submission — is 
not only a duty, he must perform, but, that 
the security, and enjoyment, of all that is 
dear to him, depend upon it. 

A mind---accustomed to acknowledge no 
power, but physical force, no obedience, but 
personal fear, must view, with astonishment, 
a feeble individual, sitting, with no parade 
of strength, surrounded by no visible agents 
of power, issuing his decrees with oracular 
aumorit? ; while the rich, and the great, the 
first and the meanest — await, alike^ to per- 
form his will. Still more wonderful is it — ^to 
behold the co-ordinate ofiicers of the same 

government, yielding their pretensions to his 
gher influence: the executive, the usual 
depository instrument of power: the 

legislature — even the representative of the 
people, yield a respectful acqniescence — to 
Uie juagments of ihe tribunals of the law, 
pronounced by the minister, and expounder 
of the law. Is it enough for him to say — " It 
is the opinion of the court — ^"and the farthest 
comer of our republic— /««/», and obeys the 
mandate. What a sublime spectacle ! This 
is indeed, the empire of the law ; and safe, 
and happy — wre all they, who dwell within 
it^-Hopmnson, 

TOO« SPKKCH or CATEUIIX, BXrOBX THB XOXAN 
nNATB,ONHXABINO HIS SSMTKirCB OF BANIBHMBNT. 

** Banirii'd— from Rome .'"—what's banish'd, bat set 

From daily contact— of the things I loathe ! [/ree 

"Tried — and convicted traitor!"— Who says this? 

Who »11 prove it, at his peril, on my head ? [chain ! 

« Banished !»— I thank you for *i. It breaks my 

I held some slack allegiance till this hour— 

But furw—my sword 's my own. Smile on, my lords; 

I scorn — ^to count what feelings, withered hopes, 

Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 

I have within my heart's hot cells shut up, 

To leave you — in your lazy dignities. 

But here I stand and scoff you : — here I fling 

Hatred, and full defiance in your face. 

Your consul's merciful. For this— all thanks. 

He dares not touch a hair of Catiline. 

" Traitor I'' I ^o— but I return. This— trial ! 

Here I devote your senate ! I 've had wrongs, 

To stir a fever in the blood of age, 

Or make the infant's sinew strong as steel. 

This day's the birth of sorrows !— This hour's work 

Will breed proscriptions.— Look to yoor hearths, 

my k>rds, 
For there, henceforth, shall sit, for household gods, 
Shapes hot from Tartaras ! all shames, and crimes; 
Wan Treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn; 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 
Naked Rebellion, with the torch, and axe, 
i Making his wild sport— of your blazing thrones; 
Till Anarchy — comes down on you, like Night, 
And Massacre seals Rome's eternal grave.— rra/y. 



701. DOCTOR Am FUFIL. 

A pupil of the Esculapian school, 
Was just prepared to quit his master's role : 
Not that he knew his trade, as it appears, 
But that he then had learnt it seven years. 

One mom, he thus addressed his master : 
" Dear sir, ray honored father bids me say, 
If I could now and then a visit pay. 
He thinks, with you,— to notice how you do, 

My business I might learn a little faster.'* 

"The thought is happy," the preceptor cries; 
<* A better method he could scarce devise ; 
So Bob," (his pupil's name) " it shall be so; 
And when I next pay visits, you shall go." 

To bring that hour, alas ! time briskly fled : 
With dire intent away they went, 
And now, behold them at a patient's bed 

Tlie master-doctor solenmly perused 

His victim's face, and o'er his symptoms mused ; 

Looked wise, said notliing — an unerring way, 

When people nothing have to say : 

Then felt his pulse, and smelt his cane, 

And paused, and blinked, and smelt again, 

And briefly of his corps performed each inotfon; 
MancBuvres that for Death's platoon are meant : 
A kind of a Make-ready-and-Present, 

Before the fell discharge of pill and potion. 

At length, the patient's wife he thus addressed : 
" Madam, your husband's danger 's great. 
And (what will never his complaint abate,) 
The man 's been eating oysters, I perceive."— 
" Dear! you 're a witch, I verily believe,'' 

Madam replied, and to the truth confessed. 

Skill so prodigious, Bobby, too, admired; 
And home returning, of the sage inquired 

How these same oysters came into his headt 
*' Psha ! my dear Bob, the thing was plain- 
Sure that can ne'er distress thy brain; 

I saw the shells lie underneath the bed.** 
So wise, by such a lesson grown. 
Next day. Bob ventured out alone. 

And to the self-same sufferer paid his court- 
But soon, with haste and wonder out of breath, 
Returned the stripling minister of death. 

And to his master made tliis dread report: 
" Why, sir, we ne'er can keep that patient under; 

Zounds ! such a man I never came across ! 
The fellow must be dying, and no wonder. 

For ne'er believe me if he has n't eat a horse !" 
** A horse !" the elder man of physic cried, 
As if he meant his pupil to deride— 
" How got so wild a notion in your bead?*' 

" How ! think not in my duty I was idle ; 
Like you, I took a peep beneath the bed. 

And there I saw a saddle and a bridle I" 

Mr. Locke — was asked, how he, had con- 
trived to accumulate a mine of knowledge 
so rich, yet so extensive and so deep. He 
replied, that he attributed what little he 
knew — to the not having been ashamed 
to ask for information, and to the rule he 
had laid down, of conversing with all de- 
scriptions of men, on those topics chiefly, 
that formed their own peculiar professioiis 
or pursuits. 
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709. Tn RxsiTRRBCTioK or the Lord. 
Jimce — had the sun — gone down upon the 
earth, and all as yet, was silent — at the sep- 
ulchre. Death — held his sceptre — over the 
Son of God, Still — and silent — the hours 
passed on ; the guards — stood at their post ; 
the rays of the midnight moon — gleamed on 
their Helmets^ and on their spears. The etie- 
mies of Christ — exulted in their success ; the 
hearts of his/ricnd*^— were sunk in despon- 
dency ; the spirits of glory — waited, in anx- 
ious suspense — to behold the event, andu;07i- 
dered — at the depth — of the wa^s of God. 
At length, the morning star, arismg in the 
east, announced the approach of light. The 
third day — ^began to dawn upon tne world i 
when, on a sudden, the earth— trembled — to 
its centre ; and the powers of hefiven were 
shaken ; an angel or God — descended ; the 

Suorris-— shrunk back — ^from the terror of 
is presence, and fell prostrate — on the 
ground, ^'His countenance — was like light- 
ning, and his raiment — white as^notc;.'' He 
rolled away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre, and sat upon it. But who is this, 
that cometh forth from the tomb, with dyed 
garments — from the bed of death ? He, that 
IS glorious in his appearance, walking in the 
greatness— -of his strength ? It is thy prince, 
O Zwm / Christian, it is your Lord ! He 
hath trodden the wine-^xeG» alone ; he hath 
stained his raiment witn blood; but now, as 
the ^5^ bom — from the womb of nature, he 
muts — ^the morning of his resurrection. He 
arises Si conqueror — from tlie grave; he re- 
turns with blessings — from the world of spir- 
its ; he brings salvation — to the sons of men. 
Never— ^id the returning sun — ^usher in a 
dajr so glorious. It was the Jubilee — of the 
universe. The morning stars sung together, 
and all the sons of God shouted aloud — for 
toy. The Father of mercies — looked down 
rom his throne in the heavens ; with com- 
placency he beheld his world — restored; he 
saw his work, that it was good. Then, did 
the desert rejoice, the face of nature was 

gladdened before him, when the blessings of 
le Eternal descended, as the dews of heav- 
en, for the refreshing of the nations, 

703. 8LAin>EK. 

What is slander? 
TTis an eusasstn — at the midnight hour 
Urged on by Envy, that, wiih footstep aoft, 
Steals on the slumber— of sweet innoeence. 
And with the dark drawn dagger of the mind, 
Drinks deep — the crimson current of the heart. 
It is a worm, that crawls on beauty^s cheek, 
Like the vile viper — in a vale oi flowers, 
And riots in ambrosial blossoms there. 
It is a eoward—\n a coat of mail, 
That wage* <U7ar— against the brave, and wise, 
And, like the long lean lizard, that vHU mar 
The Uon^s sleep, it wounds the noMest breast 
Oft have I seen— this demon of the soul, 
This murderer of sleep, with visage smooth. 
And countenance — serene as heaven's own shy ; 
But storms — were raving — in the world of thought : 
Oft, have I seen a smile— upon its brow; 
But, like the ^V^mtn^- from a stormy cloud, 
It shocked the «ou^and disappeared in darkness. 
Oft, have I seen it weep^-at tides of wo, [anguish; 
And sigh— as 'twere the Aeart— would break with 
But, like the drop, that drips from Java^s tree, 
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And the fell Uast, that sweeps Arabian sands, 
It withered — every flou}eret of the vale. 

I saw it tread upon a lily fair, 
Xmaid — of whom the world — could say no harm; 
And, when she sunk — beneath the mortal wound, 
It broke — into the sacred sepulchre, 
And dragged its victim — from the hallowed grant, 
For public eyes to gnze on. It hath wept. 
That from the earth — its victim passed away, 
Ere it had taken vengeance — on his virtues. 
Yea, I have seen this cursed child of Envy- 
Breathe mildew — on the sacred/om«— of Atw, 
Who once had been his eountry^s benef tutor; 
And, on the sepulchre— oi his repose, 
Bedewed with vtany a tributary tear. 
Dance, in the moonlight of a summer's shy, 
With savage satitfaeUon.—Milford Bard. 

THE STAB OF BKTHLEHKM. 

When marshaled — on the nightly plain, 

The glittering host— bestud the sky ; 
One star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 
Hark ! hark ! to God— the chorus breaks, 

Prom every host, from every gem ; 
But one alone, the Savior speaks, 

It is the star of Bethlehem. 
Once, on the raging seas I rode ; 

The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blow'd 

The wind, that tossed my foundering bark. 
Deep horror, then, my vitals froze, 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem; 
When suddenly, a star arose, 

It was the star of Bethlehem. 
It was my guide, my light, my all, 

It bade my dark forebodings cease. 
And through the storm, and danger's thrall, 

It led me — to the port of peace. 
Now, safely moor'd— my perils o*er, 

I '11 sing, first in night's diadem, 
Forever, and forever more. 

The star, the star of Bethlehem.— White ! 

SVS'S LOYB FOB ilSAM. 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom'd: 
" My author and disposer, what thou bid'st 
Unaided I obey : so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showen. 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent nighl. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet 
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T04. Thi FiXAU CRA11A.CTSR. If we 
C^ce at those domestic relations, which wo- 
man sustains, she appears in an attitude 
highly interesting. Is she a daughter? She 
has a strong hold on the parental bosom. By 
her kind, discreet, obedient, dutiful conduct, 
she contributes greatly to the happiness of 
those, who tenderly love her, ana who are 
her natural guardians, and guides. Or, by 
the opposite conduct, she disapj^oints theu- 
hopes, and pierces their hearts with sorrow. 
Just in proportion to the superior strength, 
and tendemess of parental affection, is the 
happiness or misery resulting from the kind, 
or unkind dex>ortment of a daughter. 

Is she a sister? If intelligent and virtu- 
ous, she sheds the most kindly influence on 
the little circle of kindred spirits in which 
she daily 'moves. Is she a fvy^e ? The rela- 
tion is most endearing^ and its duties most 
important. Taken, originally, from ^lan's 
heart, she is ever to be his most kind, affec- 
tionate and faithful partner. To contribute 
to his happiness, is always to be her first 
earthly care. It is hers, not merely to amuse 
his leisure hours, but to be his intelligent com- 
panion, friend, and counsellor ; his second 
self; his constant and substantial helper, both 
as to the concerns of this life, and as to his 
eternal interests. She is to do him good, all 
the days of her life. And by so doing, to 
dwell in his heart. Is she a mother? It is 
hers, in no small degree, to form the charac- 
ter of the next generation. Constantly with 
her children, having the chief care of tliem in 
their infancy, and early childhood, — the most 
susceptible, the forming period of life, — to 
her, m an important sense, are committed 
the character, and the destiny — of individu- 
als, and nations. Many of the most distin- 
guished, and of the most excellent men, this, 
or any country has produced, were indebted, 
under God, cliiefly to the exertions of their 
mothers, during their early childhood. 

Thus viewed in her domestic relations, wo- 
man appears in a highly interesting light 
So she does, when seen in other stations. 
See her taking an active part in various be- 
nevolent associations. There, she exerts an 
influence in the cause of humanity, and of 
religion, the most powerful, and beneficial, 
tike an angel of mercy on the wing, she 
performs her part with promptitude and 
compassion. 

705. THB C0!f8T/jr''V OP WOMAN. 

Woman ! Blest partnei ^t our joys and woes ! 
Even in the darkest hour of earthly ill, 
Untarnished yet, thy fond affection glows. 
Throbs with each pulse, and beats with every 
thrill ! [still. 

Bright o*er the wasted scene thou hoverest 
Angel of comfort to the failing soul; 
Undaunted by the tempest, wild and chill. 
That pours its restless and disastrous roll,[bowI. 

0*er all that blooms below, with sad and hollow 
When sorro' rends the heart,when fev'rish pain 
Wrings the hot drops of anguish from the brow, 
To soothe the soul, to cool the burning brain, 
O ! who 80 welcome and so prompt as thou I 
The battle's hurried scene, and angry glow,-— 
The death-encircled pillow of distress,— 
The lonely moments of secluded wo-^ 
Ahke thy care and constancy confess, [bless. 

Alike thy pitying hand and fearless friendship 



T06. ALEXAHDBB BELKISK. 

I am monarch— of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 
Prom the centre— all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh solitude ! where are the charms, 

That sages — have seen in thy face % 
Better dwell— in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign — ^in this horrible place. 
I am out — of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey — alone; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start — at the sound of my owif. 
The beasts, that roam over the plain. 

My form, with indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness— is shocking to me. 
Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow'd upon man. 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows — I then might assuage. 

In the wa3's of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheer'd — by the sallies of yoatb. 
Religion! what treasure untold, 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious — than silver or gold. 

Or all, that this earth can afibrd. 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valleys, and rocks, never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd — at the sound of a knell, 

Or smil'd, when a sabbath appear'd. 
Ye winds, that have made rae your sport, 

Ckinvey to this desolate shore. 
Some cordial, endearing report, 
V Of a land, I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send, 

A wish, or a thought after me ? 
O tell nie, I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 
How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift- wing'd arrows of light; 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment, I seem to be there*, 
But, alas ! recollection at hand, 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 
But the sea-fowl — ^is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down hi his lair ; 
Even here— is a season of rest. 

And I— to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy— in every place ; 

And mercy — encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot.— Cowp«r. 

BATTLB. 

Now shield— with shield, with helmet,— helmet 
To armor— armor, lance to lance opposed; [clos'd. 
Host — against host,the shadowy squadrons drew; 
The sounding darts— ^In iron tempest flew. 
Victors, and vanquish'd. Join promiscuous cries. 
And thrilling shouts— and dying groans arise : 
With streaming blood, the slipp'ry fields are dy*d. 
And slaughtered heroes, swell the dreadAil tldt* 
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TOT. Thk Strbax or Lifx. Life— bean 
us on like the stream of a mighty river. Our 
boat, at first glides down the narrow channel, 
through the playAil murmurings of the little 
brook, and Uie windings of its grassy border. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our young 
heads, the flowers, on the brink, seem to offer 
themselves to our young hands; we are hap- 
py in hope, and we grasp eagerly, at the 
beauties around us; but toe stream hurries 
on. and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth, and manhood, is along 
a wider, and deeper flood, and amia objects 
more striking, and magnificent We are ani- 
mated by the moving picture of enjoyment, 
and industry, which passes before us; we 
are excited oy some shortplived success, or 
depressed, and made miserable, by some 
equally short-lived disappointment But our 
energy, and our dependence are both in vain. 
The stream bears us on, and our joys, and 
our griefs, are alike, left behind us; we may 
be shipwrecked, but we cannot anchor ; our 
voyage may be hastened, but it cannot be de- 
layed ; whether rough or smooth, the river 
hastens towards its home, till the roaring of 
the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of 
the waves is beneath our keel; and the lands 
lessen from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
up around us, and the earth loses sight of us, 
and we ^e our last leave of eartli, and of its 
inhabitants ; and of our ftirther voyage, there 
is no witness, but the Infinite and the Eternal. 
And do we still take so much anxious 
thought for ftiture days, when the days which 
have gone by, have so strangely, and uniform- 
ly deceived us 1 Can we still so set our 
hearts on the creatures of God, when we find 
by sad experience, the Creator only is perma- 
nent ? Or, shall we not rather lay aside every 
weight, and every sin which doth most easily 
beset us, and think of ourselves, hencrforth, 
as wayfering persons only, who have no 
abiding inheritance, but in the hoije of a bet- 
ter world, and to whom even that world 
would be worse than hopeless, if it were not 
for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest we 
have obtained in his mercies. 

TOS* THB OLD HAT. 

I had a hat— it was not all a hat— 
Part of the brim was gone,— yet still, I wors 
It on, and people wondered, as I passed. 
Some, turned to gaze— others, Just cast an eye, 
And soon whhdrew It, as twere in contempt. 
But •till, my bat, although to faihionless. 
In complement extern, had that within, 
Burpassing show— my head continued warm ; 
Being sheltered from the weather, spite of all 
The want (as has been said,) of brim. 
A change came o'er the color of my hat 
That, which was black, grew brown, and then 

men stared 
With both their eyes (they stared with one before); 
The wonder now, was twofold— and it seemed 
Strange, that things so torn, and old, should still 

Be worn, by one who might but let that pass I 

I had my reasons, which might be revealed. 
Bat, for some counter reasons Iblt more strong. 
Which tied my tongue to silence. Time passed on. 
Green spring, and flowery summer— autumn 

brown. 
And frosty winter came,— and went, and came- 
And still, through all the seasons of two years, 



In park, in city, ysa, hi roots and balls, [wild 
The bat was worn, and borne. Then folks grew 
With curiosity,— and whispers rose. 
And questions passed about— bow one so trim 
In cos U, boots, pumps, gloves, trousers, could 
His caput— In a covering so vile. [ensconce 

A change came o'er the nature of my bat— 
Grease-spots appeared— but still in silence, on 
I wore it— and then family, and friends 
Glared madly at each other. There was one. 
Who said— but bold— no matter what was said, 

A time may come, when I away— away— 

Not till the season's ripe, can I reveal 
Thoughts that do lie too deep for common minds. 
Tin then, the world shall not pluck out the heart 
Of this, my mystery. When I will— I will !— 
The bat was now— greasy, and old, and torn— 
But torn— old— greasy— still I wore it on. 
A change came o'er the business of this bat. 
Women, and men, and children, scowled on me; 
My company was shunned— I was alone t 
None would associate with such a hat — 
Friendship itself proved faithless, for a hat. 
She, that I loved, within whose gentle breast 
I treasured up my heart, looked cold as death- 
Love's fires went out— extinguished— by a hat. 
Of those, th<it knew me best, some turned aside. 
And scudded down dark lanes— one man did place 
His finger on his nose's side, and jeered — 
Others, in horrid mockery, laughed outright ; 
Tea, dogs, deceived by instinct's dubious ray. 
Fixing their swart glare on my ragged hat. 
Mistook me for a beggar— and they barked. 
Thus, women, men, friends, strangers, lover. 
One thought pervaded all— it was my hat. [dogs, 
A change — ^It was the last— came o'er this bat 
For lo ! at length, the circling months went roon^ 
The period was accomplished — and one day 
This tattered, brown, old, greasy coverture, 
(Time bad endeared its vileness,) was transferred 
To the possession of a wandering son — 
Of Israel's fated race— and fk-lends once more 
Greeted my digits, with the wonted squeeze } 
Once more I went my way — along— along — 
And plucked no wondering gaze— the hand of 
With its annoyinc fii.^er- men, and dogs, [scorn 
Once more grew^-«>..>f:es8, jokeless, laughless, 

growlless : 
And last, not least of rescued blessings, love- 
Love smiled on me again, when I assumed 
A bran new beaver of the Andre mould; 
And then the laugh was mine, for then csime out 
The secret of this strangeness,— twas a bbt. 
What are rkhes, empire, pow'r. 
But larger means to gratify the will 1 
The steps on which we tread, to rise and reach 
Our wish ; and that obtained, down with the scal^ 
folding [served their end. 

Of sceptres, crowns, and thrones; they have 
And are, like lumber, to be left and scorn'd. 
Honor and virtue— are the boons we claim ; 
Nought gives a zest to life, when they are fled ; 
Nought else, can fkn aright the holy flame : 
And, should they perish, every hope is dead. 

The naa, who buildi, and budn wliBnwith to pay, 
PraridM a homt—fnm wltich to nu »waj. 
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y08. Cbabactxk ot Pitt. The secre- 
tary — stood alone; modern degeneracy — ^had 
not reached him. Original, and unaccom- 
modating, the features of his character — had 
the hardihood of antiquity. His august mind 
overawed majesty: and one of his sovereigns 
thought royalty — so impaired in his presence, 
that ne conspired to remove him, in order to 
be relieved nom his superiority. No state 
chicanery, no narrow system of vicious poli- 
tics, sank him to the vulgar level of the great ; 
bl overbearing, persuasive, and impractic- 
^^ke, his object — was England, his ambition 
was fame. Without dividing, he destroyed 
party ; without corrupting, he made a venal 
age unanimous. 

France — sank beneath him. With one 
hand, he smote the house of Bourbon, and 
wielded, with the other, the democracy of 
England.' The sight of his mind— waa infi- 
nite: and his schemes were to aflfect, not 
England, and the present age only, but £u- 
roi)e, and posterity. Wonderful were the 
means, by which these schemes were accom- 
plished ; always seasonable, always adequate, 
the suggestions of an understanding, ani- 
mated by ardor, and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings, which rendti.* life 
amiable, and indolent, were unknown to him. 
No domestic difficulty, no domestic weakness 
reached him ; but, aloof f^om the sordid oc* 
cnrrences of life, and unsullied by its inter- 
course, he came, occasionally, into our system, 
to counsel, and to decide. A character so 
exalted^ so strenuous, so various, and so au- 
thoritative, astonished a corrupt age ; and the 
Treasury trembled at the name of Pitt, thro' 
an her classes of venality. Corruption ima- 
gined, indeed, that she had found defects in 
Uiis statesman; and talked much of the ruin 
of his victories ; but the history of his country, 
and the calamities of the enemy^ reftited her. 

Nor were his potitical abihties — ^his only 
talents: his eloquence — ^was an era — ^in the 
senate ; peculiar, and spontaneous, ikmiharly 
expressing gigantic sentiments, and instinc- 
tive wisdom ; not like the torrent of Demos- 
thenes, or the splendid conflagration of Tully. 
it resembled sometimes the thunder, and 
sometimes the music of the spheres. He did 
not, like Murray, conduct the understanding 
through tlie painAil subtlety of argumenta- 
tion, nor was he, Uke Townsliend, forever on 
the rack of exertion; but, rather, lightened 
upon the subject, and reached the point by 
flashings of the mind, which, like those ot his 
eye, were felt, but could not be fdUowed. 

Upon tlie whole, there was something in 
this man, that could create, subvert, or re- 
ibrm ; an understanding, a spirit, and an elo- 
quence, to summon mankind to society, or to 
«reak the bonds of slavery asunder, and to 
rule the wilderness of free minds with un- 
bounded authority — something that could 
establish, or overwhelm empires, and strike 
a blow in the world, which should resound 
throughout the universe. — Graitan, 

Reward him for the noble deed, just Heaven! 
For this one action, guard hiro,and distinguish him, 
With signal mercies and with great deliverances; 
Save him from wrong, adversity and shame : 
Let never-fading honor flourish round him, 
And consecrate his name ev'n to time's end: 
Let him know nothing but good on earth, 
And everlastiiu^ blessedness hereafter. 
38 



709. Loc&anrAB. 
O young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Thro' all the wide border, bis steed was the best— 
And save his good broadsword, he weapon had 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode ail alone, [none, 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight, like the young Lochmvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river, where ford tliere was 
But ere he alighted, at Netherby gate., [none. 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late. 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen, of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, [all, 

'Mong bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brotliers and 
Then spoke the bride's father,hiBhandon his sword, 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word, 
"O c<Mne ye in peace, here, or come ye in war, 
Orto dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar.^ 
" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Tx>ve swells like the Solway, but ebbs Uke its tide; 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To tread but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochin- 
var." 
The bride kiss'd the goblet, the knight took it up, 
He quaffM ofi* the wine, and he threw down tlie cup. 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar; 
" Now tread we amea8ure,"Baid youngLochiiwar. 
So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom— stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume, [ter by far, 

And the bride maidens whispered, *' 'T were bet- 
To have match'd our fair cousin, with young 

Lochinvar." 
One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reach'd the hall door, and the charger 

stood near, 
So light to the croupe, the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle, before her he sprung, 
" She's won, we are gone, over bank, bush, and 
scaur, [young Lochinvar. 

They'll have svrift steeds that follow," quoth 

There was mounting 'mong Grsemes of the Nether- 
by clan, [they ran, 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
Tliere was racing, and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so gallant in war, [invar? 
Have you e'er heard of gallant like young Loch- 

The good merchant wrongs not the buyer 
in number, weight, or measure. These are 
the landmarks of all tmding, which must not 
be removed: for such cosenage were worse 
than open felony. First, because they rob a 
man or his purse, and never bid him stand* 
Secondly, because highway thieves defy, but 
these pretend, justice. Thirdly, as much as 
lies in their power, they endeavor to make 
God accessory to their cosenage, deceivlngi 
by pretending hia weights. 
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T10« XVLOGTUIE Oir EOSCIUSKO. 

i^atehorOcB. W. H. Bwrin, the aiaih PrHltail, la fh* IDod- 

gRM of tlM Unltad Sliitat. ia tht yctr ttU, OB ft MMka to adop* 



Tlie public papera^bftre mnnonneed an event, 
which IS well calculated— 4o excite the 8)inpathy 
—of every American boaom. KoeciusKO, the 
martyr of Liberty, in no more ! We are inform- 
ed, that he died at Soleure, m France, lome time 
in October last 

In tracing; the cTenta— of this great man^s life, 
we find in him, that consistency of conduct, wliieh 
is the more to be admired, as it is so rarely to be 
net with. He was not, at one time, ihe/nend of 
mankind, and at another, the instrument of their 
expression; but he preserved, throughout his 
whole career, those noble principles, which dis- 
tinguislied him in its commencement ; which in- 
fluencea him, at an early |>eriod of his life, to 
leave his country — and his friends, and, in another 
hemisphere, to figlit— for the rights— of humanity. 

Kosciusko was bom, and educated, in Poland ; 
(of a noble, and distinguished family,) a country, 
where the distinctions in society are, perhaps, 
earned to greater lengths, than in any other. His 
Creator had, however, endowed him with a soul 
capable of rising above tlie narrow prejudices 
of a caste, and breakii^ the shackles, which a 
Ticious education had imposed on his mind. 
When he was very young, he was informed, by 
the voice of Fame, that the standard of liberty 
had been erected in America— that an insulted 
and oppressed people — had determined to he/ree, 
or perish — in the attempt His ardent and gen- 
erous mind— caught, with enthusiasm, the holy 
flame, and from that moment he became the dovo- 
ted soldier of liberty. His rank in the American 
army — aflforded him no opportunity — greatly to 
distinguish himself. But he was remarkable — 
through his service, for all the oualities which 
adorn the human character. His heroic valor in 
the field, could only be equaled— by his modera- 
tion and aflfability, in the walks of private life. 
He was idolized by the soldiers — ^for his bravery, 
and beloved and respected by the officers, for the 
sDodness of his heart, and the great qualities of 
Sis mind. 

Contributing greatly, by his exertions, to the es- 
tablishment of the independence of America, he 
might have remained, and shared the blessings it 
dispensed, under the protection of a chief, who 
loved and honored him, and in th6 bosom of a 

Kateful and affectionate people. Kosciusko had, 
»wever, other views. It is not known, that un- 
til the period I am speaking of, he had formed any 
distinct idea — of what could, or indeed what ought 
to be done — for his own country. But in the Rev- 
olutionary war, he drank, deeply, of the princi- 
ples, which produced ii. In his conversations 
with the intelligent men of our countrj', he acqui- 
red new views of the science of government, and 
of the rights of man. He had seen, too, that, to 
he/ree^ it was only necessary that a nation should 
vnll it ; and to be happy, it was only necessary 
that a nation should be free. And was it not pos- 
sible — ^to procure these blessings for Poland ! for 
Poland, the country of his birth, which had a 
olaim to all his efibrts, to aU his services ? 

That unhappy nation— groaned under a com- 
plication of evils, which has scarcely a parallel 
m history'. The mase of people— were the abject 
slaves or the nobles ; the nobles, torn into factions, 
were alternately the instruments, and the victims, 
of their powerful and ambitious neighbors. By 
in{)-i^e, corruption, and force, some of its fairest 
provinces had been separated frcMU the republic, 
and the people, like beasts, transferred to foreign 
despots, who were again watching for a favora- 
ble moment— for a geeond dismemberment. To 
regenerate a people— thus debased, to obtain for a 
eoimtry— thus circumstanced, the blessings of lib- 



erty, and Independence, waa a wotlc of aa mnell 
dimculty, as dancer. But, to a mind like Koaci- 
asko'8,the difficuTty, and danger of an enterpriae 
—served as stimulants to the undertaking. 

The annals of those times— give as no detail- 
ed account of tlie progress of Kosciusko, in ac- 
complishing his great work, from the period of 
his return to America, to the adoption of the new 
constitution of Poland, in 1791. This interval, 
however, of apparent inaction, was most usefullv 
employed to illumine the mental darkness, which 
enveloped his countrymen. To stimulate the ig- 
norant and bigotted peasantrv with the hope of 
future emancipation — to teach a proud, but gal- 
lant nobility, that true gtor^ is only to be found, 
in the paths and duties oipatriotism;— interests the 
most opposed, prejudices — the moat smbbom, and 
habits— the most inveterate, were reconciled, dis- 
aipatedf and broken, by the ascendancy of hia 
virtues and example. The stonn, which he had 
foreseen, and for wliich he had lieen preparing, 
at length burst upon Poland. A feeble and un> 
popular govemment— bent before its fury^ and 
submitted itself to the Russian yoke of the inva- 
der. But the nation disdained to follow its exam- 
ple ; in their extremity, every eye was turned on 
tlie hero, who had already fought their battles, the 
sage, who had enlightened them, and the patriot, 
who had set the example of personal sacnfices— 
to accomplish the emancipation of the people. 

Kosciusko— was unanimously appointed gener- 
alissimo of Poland, with unlimited powers, until 
the enemy should be driven from the country. On 
his virtue, the nation reposed with the utmost con- 
fidence ; and it is some consolation to reflect, 
amidst the general depravity of mankind, that 
two instances, in the same age, have occurred, 
where powers of this kind were employed — sole- 
ly for the purposes for which they were given. It 
is not my intention, sir, to follow the Pofish chief 
—throughout the career of victory, which, for a 
considerable time, crowned his eflorts. Guided 
by his talents, and led by his valor, his undiscip- 
lined, ill-armed militia— charged, with effect, the 
veteran Russian and Prussian ; the mailed cui- 
rassiers of the great Frederic, for the Jirst time, 
broke— and fled, before the lighter, and more ap- 

Eropriate cavalry of Poland. Hope filled the 
roasts of the patriots. After a long night, the 
dawn of an apparently glorious day— broke upon 
Poland. But to the discerning eve of Kosciusko, 
the light which it shed— was ot that sickly, and 
portentous appearance, indicating a storm more 
dreadful than that, which he had resisted. 

He prepared to meet It with firmness, but with 
means entirely inadequate. To the advantages 
of numbers, of tactics, of discipline, and inex- 
haustible resources, the combined despots had se- 
cured a faction— in the heart of Poland. And, if 
that country — can boast of having produced its 
Wathington, it is disgraced also, by giving birth 
—to a second Arnold. The day at length came 
which was to decide the fate of a nation and a 
hero. Heaven, for>wise purposes, permitted that 
it should be the last— of Polish liberty. It was 
decided, indeed, before the battle commenced. 
The traitor, Poniski, who covered, with a detach- 
ment, the advance of the Polish army, abandoned 
hisposition to the enemy, and retreated. 

Kosciusko — was astonished, but not ditmayed. 
The disposition of his army would have done 
honor to Hannibal. The succeeding conflict was 
terrible. When the talents of the general— could 
no longer direct the mingled mass of combatantiL 
the arm of tlie warrior was brought to the aid or 
his soldiers. Ho performed prodigies of valor. 
The fabled prowess of Ajax, in defending the 
Grecian ships— was realized by the Polish hero^ 
Nor was he badly seconded by his troops. As 
lon^ as his voice could ^ide, or his example fire 
their valor, they were irresistible. In this tme* 
qnal contest — Kosciusko— was long seen, and tf 
nally— lost— to their view. 
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"Hope— for a Bea8on,bade the world— farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.'^ 

He fell, covered with wounds, but still surviyed. 
A Cossack would have pierced his breast, when 
«n officer interposed. '^ Su^er him to execute his 
purpose,^ said the bleeding hero ; " I am the de- 
voted soldier of my country, and will not survive 
its liberties." The name of Kosciusko— struck 
to the heart of the Tartar, like that of Mariua— 
npon the Cimbrian warrior. The upliAed weap- 
on— stropped — from his hand. 

Kosciusko— was conveyed to the dungeons of 
Petersburgh ; and, to the eternal disgrace of the 
Empress Catharine, she made him the object of 
her vengeance, when he could no longer be the ob- 
ject of her /ear*. Her more generous son — re- 
stored him to libertjr. The remainder of his life — 
haa been spent in virtuous retirement. Whilst in 
this simation, in France, an anecdote is related of 
him, which strongly illustrates the command, 
which his virtues and his services had obtained — 
over the minds of his countrymen. 

In the late invasion of France, some Polish re- 
giments, in the service of Russia, passed through 
the village in which he lived. Some pillaging of 
the inhabitants brought Kosciusko from his cot- 
tage. " When I was a Polish soldier," said he, 
addressing the plunderers, " the property of the 
peaceful citizen was respected." '* And who art 
thou," said an officer, " who addressest us with 
this tone of authori^?" "I am Kosciusko." 
There was a magic in the word. It ran from 
corps to corps, from heart to heart. The march 
was suspended. They gathered round him, and 
gazed — with astonishment, and awe — npon the 
mighty ruin— he presented. "Could it, indeed, 
be their hero," whose fame was identified with 
that of their country? A thousand interesting re- 
flections burst upon their minds ; they remember- 
ed his patriotism, his devotion to liberty, his tri- 
umphs, and his glorious full. Their iron hearts 
were soAened, and the tear of sensibility trickled 
down their weather-beaten faces. 

We can easily conceive, sir, what would be 
the feeling of the hero himself in such a scene. 
His great heart must have heaved with emotion 
to find himself once more surrounded by the com- 
panions of his glory ; and that he would have 
oeen upon the point of saying to tliem, 

" Behold your general, come once more 
To lead you on to laurel'd victory, 
To fame, to freedom." 

The delusion could have lasted but for a mo- 
ment. He was himself, alas! a miserable crip- 
Sle ; and, for them ! they were no longer the sol- 
iers of liberty, but the instruments of ambition 
and tyranny. Overwhelmed with grief at the re- 
flection, he would retire to his cottage, to mourn 
afresh over the miseries of his country. 

Sttch — was the man, sir, for whoi«e memory I 
ask from an American congress, a slight tribute 
of respect. Not, sir, to perpetuate Aw fame, but 
our gratitude. His fame — will last as long as lib- 
erty — remains upon the earth ; as long as a vota- 
S'— offers incense upon her altar, the name of 
osciusko — will be invoked. And if, by the com- 
mon consent of the world, a temple shall be erect- 
ed to those, who have rendered most service to 
mankind — if the statue of our great countryman, 
Washington, — shall occupy the place of the " Mwi 
Worthy^" that of iCosciusco will be found by his 
side, and the wreath of laurel — ^will be entwined 
wi^ the palm of virtue — ^to adorn his brow. 

Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart — lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov'd— 4o live, or feared — ^to die ; 
XiOm as the hung-up lute, that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the sad day— its mastef— chord was broken. 



719i« THS VILLAOX BL&CKBMXTH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree, 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms, 

Are strong, as iron bands. 
His hair is crisp, and black, and loi^; 

His face — is like the tan ; 
His brow — is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns — whatever he can. 
And looks the whole toorld in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 
Week out, week in, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You hear him swing his heavy sledfe, 

AVith measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton, ringing the old kirk chimes, 

When the evening sun is low. 
And children, coming home from school, 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to tee a flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks, that fly 
Like chafi^from a threshing-floor 
He goes, on Sunday, to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson — pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing— in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 
It sounds to him, like her mother^s voice, 

Singing— in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard— rough hand he wipes 

A tear from out his eyes. 
Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 

Onward — through life he goes : 
Each morning — sees some task begin, 

Each evening — sees it close ; 
Something attempted — something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 
Thanks, lAanib to thee, my worthy friend, 

For tlie lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus — at the flaming forge of Lt/%, 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus, on its sounding anvil shaped, 
Each burning deed, and thought. 
There's a tear that falls when we part 

From a friend whose loss we shall mourn ; 
There's a tear that flows from the half-brok'n heart. 
When we think he may never return— oh, uever. 
rris hard to be parted from those 

With whom we forever could dwell, 
But bitter, indeed, is the sorrow that flows [ever. 
When, perhaps, we are saying farewell— for- 
There's a tear that brightens the eye 

Of the friend, when absence is o'er ! 
There's a tear that flows not for sorrow, but joy, 
When we meet to be parted no more— oh, never! 
Then all that in absence we dread 

Is past, and forgotten our pain ; 
For sweet is the tear we at such moments shed, 
When we behold the lov'd obiject again— forever. 
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YIS. LAY OF THS MAOXAV. 

"nbbttetMltaidi BclwciMat mHbw,«ad wdltttlll 
ths flnt eodc; h* flTwtlw web and the piiif iquiBti the ey«, and 
■Hkci the harelip; mildews the white wh«^ and hurta the poor 
onatareoTeartiL Beware of the foul flood P^—jAoA^Mra. 
Many a year— hath passed away, 

Many a dark, and dismal year, 
Since last I roamM— in the light of day, 

Or mingled my own— with another's tear; 
Wo to the daughters— and sons of men— 
Wo to them all, when I roam again ! 

Here have I watch'd, in this dungeon cell, 

Longer than Memorv's tongue can tell ; 

Here have I shriek'd. in my wild despair, 
W hen the damned fiends, from their prison came. 

Sported and gambol'd, and mock'd me here, 
With tlieir eyes of fire, and their tongues of flame; 
Shouting forever, and aye — ^my name ! 
And I strove in vain- to burst my chain. 
And long[ed to be free, as the winds, again. 
That I might spring— m the wizard ring, 
And scatter them back— to their hellish den ! 
Wo to the daughters— and sons of men— 
Wo to them all, when I roam again ! 

How long— I have been in this dungeon here, 
Little I know, and, nothing I care ; 
What to me— is the day, or night. 
Summer's heat, or autumn sere, 

Spring-tide flowers, or winter's blight, 
Pleasure's smile, or sorrow's tear? 
Time ! what care I for thy flight, 
Joy ! I spurn thee— with disdain ; 
Nothing love I— but this clanking chain,* 
Once— I broke from its iron hold, 
Nothing I said, but silent, and bold, 
Like the shepherd, that watches his gentle ibid, 
Like the tiger, that crouches in mountain lair. 
Hours upon hours, so watch'd I here ; 
Till one of the fiends, that had come to bring 
Herbs from the valley— and drink from the spring, 
Stalk'd through ray dungeon entrance in! 
Ha ! how he shriek'd— to see me free — 
Ho ! how he trembled, and knelt to me, 
He, who had mock'd me, many a day, 
And barred me out — from its cheerful ray, 
Gods ! how I sliouted to see him pray ! 
I wreath'd my hand — in the demon's hair, 
And chok'd his breath— in its mutter'd prayer. 
And danc'd I then, in wild delight, 

To see the trembling wretch's — fright 
Gods! how I crush'd— his hated bones ! 

'Gainst the jagged wall, and the dungeon-stones: 
And plung'd ray arm — adown his throat. 
And d^agg'd to life— his beating heart. 

And held it up, that I ratght gloat. 
To see its quivering fibres start! 

Ho! how I drank— of the purple flood. 

Quaff 'd— and quafi''d again, of blood, 

Till ray brain grew dark, and I knew no more. 

Till I found royBelf-K>u this dungeon floor, 

Feller'd, and held, by this iron chain; 
Ho! when I break its links again, 
Ha! when I break its links again, 

Wo to the daughters and sons of men 1 

My frame is shrunk, and my soul is sad, 

And devils mock, and call me mad ; 

Many a dark— and fearful sight 

Haunts me here, in the gloom of night: 

Mortal smile, or human tear 

Never cheers, or soothes me her*: 

The spider shrinks from my grasp away. 

Though he 's known ray form-for many a day; 

The shray toad, with his diamond eye. ' 

Watches afar, but comes not nigh ; 

The craven rat, with her filthy brood, 

Filfers and gnawft— my scanty food: 

But when I strive to make her play, 

Bnaps at my hands, and flees away ; 
^^pit of day— or ray of sun, 
Friend, or hope, I 've none— I »ve none ! 



Yet Hi* not always thus ; tweet slumber stetls 

Across my haggard mmd, my weary sieht; 
No more my brain— the iron pressure feels, 
Nor damned devils— howl the live>k>ng night , 
Visions of hope, and beauty — seem 
To mingle— with my darker dream; 
They bear me back— to a long-lost day, 
To the hours and joys of my boyhood's play, 
To the merry green, and the sportive scene, 
And the valley, the verdant hills between ; 
And a lovely form, with a bright blue eye. 
Flutters— my dazzled vision by; 
A tear starts up to my wither'd eye, 
Gods ! how I love to feel that tear- 
Trickle my haggard visage o'er ! 
The fountain of hope— is not yet dry ! 

I feel, as I felt in days of yore, 
When I roam'd at large, in my native glen, 
Honor'd and lov'd- by the sons of men. 
Till, madden'd to find my home defil'd, 
I grasp'd the knife, in my frenzy wild, 
And plunged the blade — ^in my sleeping child ! 

They called me road— they left me here, 

To my burning thoughts, and tlie fiend's despair, 

Never, ah ! never to see again 

Earth, or sky, or sea, or plain; 

Never— to hear CM>ft Pity's sigh~ 

Never to gaze — on mortal eye ; 

Doom'd— through Ufe, if life it be, 

To helpless, hopeless misery; 

Oh, if a single ray of light 

Had pierced the gloom of this endless night; 

If the cheerful tones of a single voice 

Had made the depths of my heart rejoice ; 

If a sitiffle thing had loved me here, 

I ne'er nad crouch'd to these fiends' despair I 

They come again ! They tear my brain ! 
They tumble, and dart through my every vein ! 
Ho !^ could I burst this clanking chain, 
Then might I spring— in tlie hellish ring, 
And scatter them back to their den airam ! 

• • • • ^ # 

They seize my heart!— they choke my breath ! 
Death !— death ! ah, welcome death l—R, M. C. 

It is a very poor, though common, pie- 
tence to ment, to make it appear by the 
faults of other men: a mean wi^ or beauty, 
may pass in a room, where the rest of the 
company are allowed to have none: it a 
something to sparkle among diamonds; but 
to shine among pebbles, is neither credit nor 
value worth the pretending. 

BB8T CUBS FOR TBOUBLB. 

Ben Brisk— a philosopher was. 

In the genuine sense of the word; 
And he held, that repining, whatever the cause, 

Was unmanly, and weak, and absurd. 
When Mat Mope— was assaulted by Trouble, 

Though in morals — as pure as a vestal, 
He sigh'd, and exclaimed, " Life's a Bubble,*- 

Then blew it away— with a pistol ! 
Tom Tipple, when trouble intruded, 

And his fortune, and credit were sunk. 
By a too common error deluded, 

Drown'd Trouble, and made himself (2runJfc 
But Ben — had a way of his own, 

When grievances— made him uneasy ; 
He bade the blue devils begone. 

Braved Trouble, and made himself busy. 
When sorrow embitters our days. 

And poisons each source of eiuoyment; 
The surest specific, he says. 

For Trouble, and Grief iM^Xmploymmk 
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T18. iKsxrsTiiT AHs ELoainircs. In the 
mcient republics of Greece and Rome^ ora- 
tory — ^was a necessary branch of a finished 
education. A much smaller proportion of 
tiie citizens were educated, than among us; 
but of these — a much larser number became 
orators. No man— could nope for distinction, 
or influence, and j[et slight this art The 
commanders of their armie»— were orators, 
•8 well as soldiers, and ruled— as well by 
their rhetorical, as by their military skill. 
There was no trusting with them — as with 
t», to a natural facility, or the acquisition of 
an accidental fluency — ^by actual practice. 

But they served an apvrentieeithip to the 
ait. They passed through a regular course 
of instruction in schools. They submitted to 
long, and laborious discipline. They ex- 
ercised themselves frequenUv, both Before 
equals, and in the presence of teachers, who 
cnticised, reproved, rebuked, excited emula- 
tion, and left nothing undone, which art, and 
perseverance could accomplish. The kmU 
est orators of antiquity, so fax flrom oeing 
flivored by natural tendencies, except indeed, 
in their high intellectual endowments, had to 
struggle against natural obstacles; and, in- 
stead of growing up, spontaneously, to their 
onrivalled eminence, tney forced themselves 
forward by the most discouraging, artificial 
process. 

DemosthenesT— combatted an impediment 
in speech, an lin^ainliness of gesture, which 
at first— -orove him fVom the forum in dis- 
grace. Cicero— failed, at firat, through weak- 
ness of lungs, and an excessive vehemence of 
manner, which wearied the hearers, and de- 
feated his own purpose. These defects Were 
conquered by study, and discipline. He ex- 
iled nimself from home; and during his ab- 
sence, in various lands, passed not a day 
without a rhetorical exercise, seeking the 
mastera who were most severe in criticism, 
as tiie surest means of leading him to the per- 
fection, at which he aimed. 

Such, too, was the education of their other 
great men. They were all, according to their 
ability and station, orators; orators, not by 
nature or accident, but by education, formed 
in a strict process of rhetorical training; ad- 
mired and followed — even while Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero were living, and unknown 
now, only because it is not possible that any, 
but the first, should survive the ordeal of ages. 

The inference — ^to be drawn from these ob- 
servations is, that if so many of those, who 
received an accomplished education, became 
accomplished orators, because, to become so 
was one purpose of their study ; then, it is in 
the power ofa much larger proportion among 
M9, to form themselves into creditable and ac- 
^rate speakera. The inference should not be 
denied, until proved false by experiment. 

Let this art oe made an object of attention, 
and youn^ men train themselves to it, fiiith- 
fu^ly, and long; and if any of competent ta- 
lents and tolerable science be found, at last, 
incapable of expressing themselves in con- 
tinued, and connected discourse,, so as to an- 
swer the ends of public speaking, then, and 
not till then, let it be said, that a peculiar 
talent, or natural aptitude — is requisite, the 
want of which — must render effort vain ; 
then, and not till then, let us acquiesce in 
this indolent, and timorous notion, which 
contradicts the whole testimony of antiquity, 
and aid the experience of the world. — Jvirf. 

2C 



T14* THB rasKMAir. 
He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves, besides. There 's not a chain, 
Tliat hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Can wind aroufid him, but he casts it off, 
With as much ease, as Samson, his green withes. 
He looks abroad hito the varied fieM 
Of nature, and, though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those, whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His— are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to eiyoy, 
With a propriety, that none can feel. 
Bat who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an impresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say—*" My Father made them all !' 
Are they not his, by a peculiar right, 
And, by an emphasis of interest, his, 
Whose eye — they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart, widi praise, and whose exalted mind, 
With worthy thoughts— K>f that unwearied love, 
That plannM, and built, and still upholds, a world, 
So clothed in beauty — for rebellious man? 
Yes : ye may fill your gamers— ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good, 
In senseless riot; but ye will not find. 
In feast, or in the chase, in song or danco, 
A liberty like his, who, unimpeach*d 
Of usurpation, and to no man's wrong. 
Appropriates nature, as his Father^s work, 
And has a richer use of yours than you. 
He is, indeed, a freeman. Free, by birdi, 
Of no mean city; planned, or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open'd, or the sea, 
With all his roaring multimde of waves. 
His freedom— is the same in every state; 
And no condition of this changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil vrith it, makes it less : 
For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 
No uook so narrow, but he spreads them there. 
With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious ofa chain; 
And that, to bind him, is a vain attempt, 
Whcnn God delighu in, and in whom he dweUs. 

TO-DAT AWD TO-MOHBOW. 

To-day man 's dressed in gold and silver bright. 
Wrapt in a shroud before to-morrow-night: 
To<lay he 's feeding on delicious food. 
To-morrow dead, unable to do good ! 
To-day he 's nice, and scorns to feed on crumbs, 
To-morrow he 's himself a dish for worms ; 
To-day he -s honor'd, and in vast esteem, 
To-morrow not a beggar values him ; 
To-day his house, tho* large, he thinks but small, 
To-morrow no command, no house at all ; 
To-day has forty servants at his gate, 
To-morrow scom'd, not one of them will wait! 
To-day perfumed, as sweet as any rose. 
To-morrow stinks in everybody's nose ; 
To-day he *s grand, majestic, all delight, 
Ghastful and pale before to-morrow night; 
True, as the Scripture says, " man's life's a span ;* 
The present moment is the life of man. 
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715* CBABACRB OV BORAPASTX. 

He is fallen ! We may now panae-^tefore that 
•plendid prodigy, which towered amongst us, like 
some ancient ruin, whose frown— terrified the 
glance its magnificence attracted. Grand, gloomy 
and peculiar, he sat upon the throne a sceptred 
bermit, wrapt— in the solitude of his own ori- 
gmality. A mind, bold, independent, and decis- 
ive— a win, despotic la its dictates— an energy, 
that distanced expedition, and a conscience— pha- 
Wc to every touch of interest, marked the outline 
of this extraordinary character,- the mmt extra- 
ordmary , perha|)s, that in the aimals of this world, 
aver rose, or reigned, or fell. Flung into life, in 
the midst of a revolution, that quickened every 
energy of a people who acknowledge no superior, 
he commsnced his course, a stranger by birth, 
and a scliolar by charity : With no friend, but 
his swora, and no fortune, but his talents, he 
rushed in the list— where rank, and wealth, and 
genius— had arrayed themselves, and competi- 
tion—fled from him, as from the glance of desti- 
ny. He knew no motive, but interest— he ac- 
knowledged no criterion, but success— he wor- 
shiped no God, but ambition, and, with an eastern 
devotion, he knelt— at the shrine of his idolatry. 
Subsidiary to this, there was no creed, that he 
did not profess, there was no opinion, that he did 
not promulgate ; in the hope of a dynasty, be up- 
held the crescent ; for the sake of^a divorce, he 
bowed before the cross : the orphan of St Louis, 
he became the adopted child otthe republic : and 
with a parricidal inp-atitude, on the ruins— both 
of the throne^ and tribune, he reared the throne 
of his despotism. A professed catholic, he im- 
prisoned the pope; a pretended patriot, he impov- 
erished the country; and in the name of Brutus, 
he grasped, without remorse, and wore, without 
shame, the diadem of the Cesars ! Through this 

Eantomime of policy, fortune played the clown to 
IS capnces. At his touch, crowns crumbled, beg- 
gars reigned, systems vanished, the wildest theo- 
ries took the color of his whim, and all that was 
venerable, and all that was novel, changed pla- 
ces with the rapidity of a drama. Even appa- 
rent defeat— assumed the appearance of victory— 
his flight from Egypt confirmed his destiny— ruin 
Itself— only elevated him to empire. But if his 
fortune was great, his genius was transcendent; 
decision- flashed upon his councils ; and it was 
the same to decide— and to perform. To inferior 
intellects— his combinations appeared perfectly 
impossible, his plans perfectly impracticable ; but, 
m Am hands sunplicity— marked their develop- 
ment, and success— vindicated their adoption. 
His person- partook of the character of his mind; 
If the one— never yielded in the cabinet, the oth- 
er—never bent in the field. Nature— had no ob- 
stacle, that he did not surmount, space— no op- 
position, that he did not spurn ; and whether amid 
Alpine rocksj Arabian sands, or Polar snows, he 
seemed proof against peril, and empowered with 
ubiquity! The whole continent— trembled— at 
beholding the audacity of his designs, and the 
miracle of their execution. Scepticism— bowed 
to the prodigies of his performance ; romance- 
assumed the air of history; nor was there aught 
too incredible for belief, or too fanciful— for ex- 
pectation, when the world— saw a subaltern of 
Corsica— waving his imperial flag— over her most 
ancient capitals. All the visions of antiquity- 
became commonplaces in his contemplation; 
kiMs were his people— nations were his outposts 

Smn^*".-?***?^ ^^ "^""^ *™> crowns, and 
camps, ami churches, and cabinets, as i/they 

TmSi -n'JlY-.'^'P"*"*^ °f *® chess-board ! 

M^amaS. ''^*°«*"' ^* •too*-iummutable- 

It mattered litUe, whether in the field, or in the 

drawing-room-with the mob, or the levee - 



dictating peace on a raA to the czar of Russia. •» 
contemplating defeat— at the galfows of Leipsig— 
he was still the same military despot ! 

In this wonderful combination, his aflfectationa 
of literature must not be omitted. The jailer— 
of the press, he aflected the patronage of letters; 
the proscriber of books, he encouraged philoso- 
phy — ^the persecutor of authors, and the murdenw 
of printers, he yet pretended to the protection of 
learning ! the assassin of Palm, the silencer of 
De Stael, and the denomicer of Kotzebue, he was 
the friend of David, the benefactor of De Lille, 
and sent his academic prize to the philosopher of 
England. Such a medley; of contradictions, and 
at the same time such an individual consistency, 
were never united in the same character. A 
royalist — a republican, and an emperor — ^a Mo- 
hammedan — a catholic and a patron of the syna- 
gogue — a subaltern and a sovereign — a traitor 
and a tyrant— a christian and an infidel — he was, 
through all his vicissimdes, the same stem, im- 
patient, inflexible original— the same mysterious, 
incomprehensible sell — the man — ^without a mod- 
el, and without a shadoyr.—PhiUips. 

T16. The Bsauties of Nature. Pataey 
for a while, ye travelers an the eartli, to con- 
template the universe, in which you dwell, 
and the glory of him, who created it What 
a scene of wonders — ^ig here presented to 
your view ! If beheld with a rel^ious eye, 
what a temple — for the worship of the At 
mighty ! The earth is spread out before you, 
reposing amidst the desolation of winter, or 
clad in the verdure of spring — smiling in 
the beauty of summer, or loaded with autum- 
nal fruit; — opening to an endless variety of 
beings — the treasures of their Maker's good- 
ness, and ministering subsistence, and com- 
fort to every creatture that lives. The heav- 
ens, also, declare the glory of the Lord. The 
sun Cometh forth from his chambers — ^to scat- 
ter the shades of night — inviting; you to the 
renewal of your labors — adormng the face 
of nature — and, as he advances to his meri- 
dian brightness, cherishing every herb, and 
every flower, that springeth from the bosom 
of the earth. Nor. when he retires again 
ttom your view, aoth he leave the Creator 
without a witness. He only hides his own 
splendor, for awhile, to disclose to you a 
more glorious scene — to show you tlie in^ 
mensity of space, filled with worlds unnimi- 
bered, that your imaginations may wander, 
without a limit, in the vast creation of God. 
What a field is here opened, for the exer- 
dse of every pious emotion ! and how irre- 
sistibly do such contemplations as these, 
awaken the sensibility of the sotil ! Here, is 
infinite power — to impress vou with awe — 
here is infinite wisdom — to ml you with ad- 
miration — ^here is infinite goodness — ^to call 
forth your gratitude, and love. The corres- 
pondence between these great objects, and 
the affections of the human heart, is estab- 
lished by nature itself; and they need only to 
be placed before us, that every religious feel- 
ing may be excited. — Moodie 

There is so great a fever in goodness, that 
the dissolution of it must cure it : novelty is 
only in request; and it is as dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of course, as it is virtuous 
to be constant in any undertaking. There 
is scarce truth enough alive to make soci- 
eties secure; but security enough to make 
fellowships accursed; much upon this rid- 
dle runs the wisdom of the world. This 
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VIS* THUia«S 8S0BM Oir THS ALPS. 

It is the hash of night ; and all between [clear, 
Thy margin, and the mountain!*, dusk, yet 
Mellowed, and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darkened Jura, whose capped heights ap- 
Precipitoosly steep ; and drawing near, [pear 
There breathes—a liYing fragrance Irom the 
shore, [ear, 

Of flowers— yet fresh with childhood; on the 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, [more. 
Or uhirps the grasshoppev^uae good-ught carol 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life— an infancy, and sings his fill ! 
At intervals, some bird— from out the brakes- 
Starts into voice, a moment, then, is still. 
There seems a floating whisper, on the hill. 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently, their tears of love instill. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse. 
Deep into Nature's breast, the spirit of her hues. 
The sky is changed i and tuek a change ! O 
night, [strong! 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
Tet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! not from one lone cloud: 
But every mountain— now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud. 
Back to the Joyous Alps, who call to her aloud I 
And this is in the night : Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slnmber ! Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce, and for delight, 
A portion of the tempest, and of thee I 
How the lit lake shines ! a phosphoric sea ! 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again— 'tis black, and now, the glee 
Of the loud bills— shakes with its mountain- 
mirth, [birth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young carthquake'a 
Now, where the swift Rhone— cleaves bis way 
between [parted 
Heighu, which appear as lovers, who have 
In hate, whose mining depths— so intervene, 
That they ean meet no more, though broken- 
hearted ! [thwarted, 
Though in their souls, which thus each other 
Love was the very root— of the fond rage. 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then, 

departed! 
luelf expired, but leaving them an age [wage ! 
Of years, all winters ! war— within themselves to 
Now, where the quick Rhone thus bath cleft 
bis way, [stand : 

The mightiest of the storms hath taken his 
For here, not onfr, but many, make their play. 
And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand. 
Flashing and cast around ! of all the band. 
The brixhtest through these parted hills hath 
His lightnings, as if he did understand, [forked 
That in such gaps as desolation worked, 
lliere the hot shaft should blast whatever there- 
in Inrked.— Byroii. 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
had Hearen— beholds its image— in his breast. 



710. Material ArvscTioir. Woman's 
charms are certainly many and j)owerfiiL 
The expanding rose, just bursting mto beau- 
t}% has an irresistible bewitchingness ; the 
blooming bride, led triumphantly to the hy- 
meneal altar, awakens admiration and inter- 
est, and the bluab of her cheek fills with de- 
light ; — but the charm of maternity, is more, 
sublime than all these. 

Heaven has imprinted, in the mother's fi^, 
something beyond this world, something 
which claims kindred with the skies, — t^e 
angelic smile, the tender look, the wakina:* 
watchAil eye, which keeps. its fond vigil over 
her Numbering babe. 

These are opjects, which neither the pencil 
nor the chisel, can touch, which poetry iiBuls 
to exalt, which the most eloquent tongue, in 
vain, would eulogize, and on which all de- 
scription becomes ineffective. In the heart of 
man Ues this lovely picture: it hves in hitf 
sympathies ; it reigns m his affections ; his eye 
looks around in vain for such another object 
on earth. 

Maternity, extatic sound I so twined round 
our hearts, that they must cease to^hrob, ere 
we forget it ! 'tis our first love ; 'tis part of 
our rehgion. Natiue has set the mother up- 
on such a pinnacle^ that our infant eyes, and 
arms, are first uphfted to it : we cling to it 
in manhood ; we almost worship it in old age. 
He, who can enter an apartment, and behold 
the tender babe, feeding on its motlier's beau- 
ty — nourished by the tide of life, which flows 
through the generous veins, without a pant- 
ing bosom and a gratefUl eye, is no man, but 
A monster. 

7*IO» TO MABT or HKAVBir. 

Thon lingering star, with less'ning ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early morn. 
Again, thou usher'st in the day, 

My Mary, from my soul was torn. 
O, Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where hi thy place of bihisfnl rest ? 
Seest thon thy lover, lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans, that rend his breast 1 
That sacred hour— can I forget. 

Can I forget the hallow 'd grove, 
Where, by the winding Jtyr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity— will not eflhce 

Those records dear, of transports past ; 
Thy image, at our last embrace \ 

Ah ! little thought we, twas our lastl 
Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

O'erhnng with wild woods' thick'ning green | 
The firagrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin'd amorous round the raptur'd scene. 
The flowers sprang— wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love— on every spray. 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaim'd the speed of winged day. 
Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes. 

And fondly broods, with miser care ! 
Time, but the impression deeper makes. 

As streams— their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissfVil rest t 
Seest thon thy lover lowly laid f 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend bis breast 9 
Ill-doers— are ill-thinkers. 
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YJIl* KtORAkD. 

Now— Ib the «9i»t«r— of our discontent- 
Made glorious summer— ^y tliis sun of York ; 
And all the clouds, that lower'd upon our hooM* 
In the deep bosom— of the ocean— buried : 
Now, are our brows— bound with victor ions 

wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms— hung up for monuments : 
Our stem alarums— chang'd to merry meetings. 
Our dreadAil marches— to delightflil measures : 
Grlm-visag'd war—hath smoothed his wrinkled 

fh>nt| 
And now— instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls— of fearflil adversaries, 
He capers nimbly- in a lady's chamber. 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. — 
But /—that am not shap'd— for sportive tricks. 
Nor made, to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
I, that am rudely stamped, and want love's ma- 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; [ Jesty, 
I, that am curtailed — of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature— by dissembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinished, sent, l>efore my time, 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that— so lamely, and unfashionably. 
That dofrt bark at me, as I halt by them ; 
, Why I, in this weak— piping time of peace. 
Have no delight to pass away the time ; 
Unless to spy my shadow— ^in the sun, 
And descant — on mine own deformity ; 
And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover. 
To entertain these fkir— well spoken days, 
I am determined to prove — a villainy 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous. 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 
To set my brother Clarence, and the king. 
In deadly hate— the one, against the other : 
And if kini^ Edward— be as tru$ and jt^e. 
As /am subtle J falsBy and treaeha^out, 
T^is day—should Clarence closely be mew'd np ; 
About a prophecy, which' says that G Zfreor/jre] 
Of Edward's heir— 4he murderer shall be.[comes. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul ; here Clarence 

799« THK BSJBCTXD. 

Not have me ! Not love me ! Oh, what have I 
Sure, never was lover so strangely misled, [said ? 
Rejected ! and Just when I hoped to be blessed ! 
You can't be in earnest ! It must be a Jest. 
Bemember— remember how often I've knelt. 
Explicitly telling you all that I felt. 
And talked about poison, in accents so wild, 
flo very like torture, yon started — and smiled. 
Not have me ! Not love me ! Oh, what have I 
All natural nourishment did I not shun ?[ done? 
My figure is wasted ; my spirits are lost; [ghost. 
And my eyes are deep sunk, like the eyes of a 
Remember, remember — ay, madam, you must— 
I once was exceedingly stout, and robust ; 
I rode by your palfrey, I came at your call. 
And nightly, went with you, to banquet and ball. 
Not have me ! Not love me ! Rejected ! Refused ! 
Sure, never was lover so strangely ill-used! 
Consider my presents— I don't mean to boast- 
But, madam, consider the money they cost I 



Remember you've worn them ; and Just can ttb« 
To uke all my trinkets, and not to take me t 
Nay, don't throw them at me !— You'll break- 
do not surt— iksart I 
I dont mean my gifts— but you will break my 
Not have me ! Not love roe ! Not go to the church I 
Sure, never was lover so left in the lurch * 
My brain is distracted, my feelings are hurt ; 
Oh, madam, dont tempt me to call you — a flirt. 
Remember my letters ; my passion they told ; 
Yes, all sorts of letters, save letters of gold ; 
The amount of my notes, too— the notes that I 

penned,— 
Not bank notes— no, truly, I had none to send! 
Not have me I Not love me ! And is it, then 
That opulent Age is the lover for yon f [true 
'Gainst rivalry's bloom I would strive — tis too 
To yield to the terrors of rivalry's crutch, [much 
Remember— remember I might call him out ; 
But, madam, you are not worth fighting about ; 
My sword shall be stainless, in blade, and in hilt; 
I thought you a jewel— I find you— a jOe. 

793* DBsvBTan wifx. 
He comes not— I have watched the moon go down, 
But yet, he comes not— Once, it was not so. 
He thinks not, how these bitter tears do flow. 
The while he holds liis riot in that town. 
Yet he will come, and chide, and I sh^ weep; 
And be will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 
O ! how I love a mother's watch to keep, [cheers 
Over those sleeping eyes, that smile, wliich 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fix'd, and deepi 
I liad a husband once, who loved me ; — ^noW) 
He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 
And feeds his passion— on a wanton's lip. 
As bees, tVom laurel flowers, a poison sip ; 
But yet, I cannot hate— O ! there were hoars, 
When I could hang, forever, on his eye. 
And time, who stole, with silent swiftness by, 
Strew'd, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
I loved him then — he loved me too. My heart 
Still finds iu fondness kindle, if he smile ; 
The memory of our loves— will ne'er depart; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom'd, and barb'd, and waste upon the vile 
Caresses, which his babe and mine should share; 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness,— and should sickness come, and 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then, [lay 

I would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay. 
Until the penitent should weep, and say. 
How injured, and how faithful I had been ! 
.DiscovcRiKS. From time to time, a 
chosen hand, sometimes directed by chance, 
but more commonly euided by reflection, ex- 
periment and reeearch, tobchea a spring, till 
then unperceived ; and through what seemed 
a blank and impenetrable wall, — the barrier 
to all further progress, — a door is thrown 
open into some before unexplored hall in the 
sacred teniple of truth. The multitude rush- 
es in, ana wonders that the portals could 
hare remained concealed so long. When a 
brilliant discovery or invention is proclaimed, 
men are astonished to think how long they 
had lived on its confines, without penetratuig 
its nature. 
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tASik No EzcnLBKCB without Labob. 
Tbe education, moral» and inteUectoal, of 
every individual, must be, chiefly, his own 
work. Rely upon it, that the ancienta were 
right— QwM^tt* «*a5/ortwn«/ff&er— both in 
morals, and intellect, we give their final shape 
to our own characters, and thus become, em- 
phatically, the architects of our own fortune& 
How else could it happen, that young men, 
who have had precisely the same opportuni* 
tiesL should be continually presenting us, 
witn such different results, and rushing to 
such opposite destinies 1 DiflFerence of talent 
will not solve it, because that difference very 
often is in favor of the disappointed candidate. 
You shall see, is^ing from the walls of the 
same college — nay, sometimes from the bosom 
of the same &mily — two young men, of whom 
the one — shall be admitted to be a genius of 
high order, the other, scarcely above the point 
Of mediocrity; yet you shall see the i genius 
■inking and perishine in poverty, obscurity, 
and wretchedness: wnile, on the other hand, 
you shall observe the mediocre, plodding his 
•low, but sure way — up the hill of life, gain- 
ing steadfost footing at every step, and mount- 
ing, at length, to eminence and distinction, 
an ornament to his family, a blessing to his 
country. Now, whose work is thisi Mani- 
festly their own. They are the architects of 
their respective fortunes. The best seminary 
of leammg, that can open its portals to you, 
can do no more than to afford you the oppor- 
tunity of instruction: bat it must depend, at 
last, on yourselves, whether you win be in- 
structed or not, or to what point you will 
push your instruction. And of this be as- 
sured — I speak, from observation, a certain 
truth: there is no excellence without great 
labor. It is the fiat of fate, fVom which no 
power of genius can absolve you. Genius, 
unexerted, is like the poor moth that flutters 
around a candle, till it scorches itself to death. 
If genius be desirable at all, it is only of that 
great and magnanimous kind; which, like the 
condor of South America, pitches from the 
summit of Chimborazo, above the clouds, 
and sustains itself at pleasure, in that em- 
pyreal region, with an energy — rather mvi^- 
orated, than weakened, by the effort It is 
this capacity fbr high and long-continued 
exertion— this vigorous power of proft>und 
and searching investigation — ^this careering 
and wide-spreading comprehension of mind, 
and those long reaches of thought, that 

*< —Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced mooo, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And drag up drowned honor by the k>ck8— " 

This is the prowess, and these the hardy 
achievements, which are to enroll your names 
among the great men of the earth. — Wirt, 

7)i3« LIFX m BXAL. 

Tell me not— In roonmful numbers, 

Life— is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead— Uiat slumbers, 

And things are not— what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave— is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust retomest. 

Was not vrritten— of the toui. 



Not enjoyment, and not sonrowj 
Is our destined end, and way, 



Sc2 



But to od, that eaeh to-morroiw 

Find us farther— than to-day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
BtiU, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches— to the grave. 
In the world^B broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 
fie not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero— in the strife ! 
Trust not future, howe'er pleasant! 
Let the dead past— bury its dead* 
Act !— act in the hvingpntent! 

Heart— within, and God— o'er head. 
Lives of great men— all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footsteps— on the sands of time; 
Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart agam. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor, and to wait— JLoni/aflbw. 
794. DiGViTT OF HuMAir Natitrb. ^at 
fbrming our notions of human nature, we ara* 
very apt to make a comparison betwixt men,. 
and animals, which are the only creatorea, 
endowed wiui thoiight, that fall under our 
senses. Certainly^ this comparison, is^very 
favorable to mankind ! On the one hand, we 
see a creature, whose thoughts — are not lim* 
ited; by the narrow bounds, either o£ place, 
or time, who carries his researches — ^into the 
most distant regions of this globe, and beyond 
this globe, to the planets, and heavenly bo> 
dies; looks backward — ^to consider the flnl 
origm of the human race ; casts his eyes ibr- 
wiurd — to see the influence of his actions up* 
on posterity, and the judgments which will 
be formed of his character — a thousand years 
hence : a creature, who traces causes and ef^ 
fects — ^to great lengths and intricacy ; extracts 
general principles from particuhir appear^ 
ances; improves upon his discoveries, cor* 
rects his mistakes, and makes his very errors 
profitable. On the other hand, we are pre- 
sented with a creature — ^the very reverse cf 
this ; limited in its observations and reasoia 
ings — to a few sensible objects which sur- 
round it; without curiosity^ without foresight, 
blindly conducted by mstmct, and arriving, 
in a very short time, at its utmost perfection* 
beyond which — ^it is never able to advance a 
single step. What a difference is there be- 
twixt these creatures!, and how exalted a 
notion must wo" entertain of the former in. 
comjiarison of the latter. — Hume- 

SXTSS "BXWAXDB FOB VIBTUS. 

There is a morning to the tomb^s long aigfat, 

A dawn of glory, a reward in heaven, 

He shall not gain, \iHio never merited. 

If thou didst know the worth of one good deed 

In life's last honr, thou wouldst not bid me k)se 

Tbe power to benefit If I but save 

A drowning fly, I shall not live in vain. 

I had rather see some women praised extraord^ 
narily, than to see any of them sofler by detractioiw 
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7)i5* nnin% yiifDicATiON— in rvLL. 

Mg Lordt^Tn^hn* I te ly, why w rt MM rf d<rtinhi 
■otte l)« pronoaiioad oa im, Mcofdii^ to law ? I bar* •othtiic 
to ay, tlut an altar your pradeterainatkNi, nor tbat It will be- 
flona ma to ay, with any Tiaw to the mitigation of tbat nntence, 
whiehfoaanhera topn»ounee,andIinuatabideby. Butlbava 
IM to ay, which iatorato BM iHin tbaa lilb, and wbkh yon bam 
labored, (aa wai n e c eaarlly yoar oflfce in tho praient dicnaulan- 
OH of thii o p p n m uA ooontry,) to datroy. I have mneb to ay, 
why my reputotko ■hould bo rocned— bom tbe kad of ikla ae- 
watiun and calumny, which ha been heaped upon it I do not 
iaagine tbat,aatod where yea ara, yoor mindacan be a free from 
Impurity, a to weeJTO the leeitimpwilnn fiemwbat I am goini 
to ulterwi bave no hopes, tbat I can anchor my character—in the 
bneit of a ooort, oonttituted and tnmmeled a this ie— I only wid), 
and it is tfaeutnaoet I expect, Uiat yoor lorddiipi-Haay mflfar it to 
float down yovr memoriae mrtahitad bythe Iml breath of pr^ 
dice, nntU it flads ame more hcapitable baiboi^-to ihelter k from 
the ilam, by which it ii at present buflbted. Wa I only to snAr 
death, after befa« adjodged guilty by your trlboad-IdiottU bow 
In sUsnee, and meet the bto that awaits me, without a manmir- 
but the sentence of the lair, which delivers my body to the exeen. 
donor, will, thmo^ tbe mtaiJatry of that law, labor, in its own 
vindication, to oonsign my chaiaeter to obloquy— fcr there most be 
guilt somewheroi whether in the sentence of the ooort^ or in the 
eatastrophy, posMty must determine. A man, in my sitnation, 
my lonis, hwnot only to smxmntar the diffleultia of foHmie, and 
the fcroe of power over minds, which it ha com i pted, or m±ju- 
gated, but, thedilBeultia of established prmQdic«.-The tiwrndiH^ 
hat his tiwmory liva : thet mhw may not peririi, that it may Uve, 
dn the respect of my coantrynen, I seiie upon tUs oppottanlty— to 
<vindicate myself from eoan of the eharga alleged apunst me. 
lIHienmyspiritsballbe wafted to a more friendly port; when my 
-shade shall bave Joined the bands of thoa martyied henws, wl» 
have shed their blood m the scaftld, and b the Md, in defence 
of their country, and of virtne, Mw ia my hope; I widi that my 
■anory and name— may animate those, who survive me, while I 
took down, with eomplaoeney, on the destruction of that perfidi- 
oas goveramsnt, which upholds its domination by bisapbemy of 
■fhe Iffost Ri^k— whidi displays its power over man, a over tlie 
heats of the Cnrrst-which sets man upon his brother, and fifts his 
hand, in the mono of God, agaiut the throat of hfa fellow, who 
toUevss, or dooMs, a litUe mora, ora little less, than the govern. 
«aat stsndaid— a govonment, which b steeled to baibsrity by ttie 
«ria of tbe orphans^ and the taan of te widows whidh it ha 
Mda. 

IBm, Lard DbrJsgy dw f i f i n j i i a d Mr. Emmd, seyfcif, art tts 
moan ami seUW oittitfiHte «*• AV « As M, «Mr« tu< egiMl 
to tts eeeowifte a wsnl tf thrir vtOd duigm, 

-■ ■ ' I appeal to the imwaenlato Qod—l swear by the throne 
Of Heaven, belbie which I must shorfly appear-by tbe blood of 
fha murdered pabrlots^ «iio have gone before ma— tbat my eoadnct 
ha besa,throagh all this peril, and all my pntposss^ governed on> 
ly, by theconvicttone whidil iMtvo uttered, and by no other view, 
than that of their care, and the eaaancipationof myeountiy— ftom 
fte wperinhnmanoppresrion, under which she ha a Iong,and too 
patientty tiavailed ; and tfaati ooofideaUy and assnrsdly hope, OmI, 
wild and chimerical a it may appear, then is still union and 
strength inlreland to accomplish this noblest enteiprisa. Of this, 
I speak with tbe oonfldeace of intimate knowledge, and with the 
eonsolation that appertaina to Uiat confidence. Think not, my 
loid, I ay this far the petty gratification of givfaig you a transitory 
■nessinfa ; a man, who never yet rsised his voles to assert a 11^ 
wiU not heard his ebaraetor with posterity, by assarUiv afcbehood 
on a abject, a important to hie eountry, and on an oeesaton like 
fhte. Tes, my lords, a man who doa not whh to have his epitaph 
written, until his ooantiy is Ubented, win not lave a weapon in 
the power «f envy; nor a pretence to Impeach tbe probity, whidi 
he means to pnserve, even In the giave— to which tyrsnny eon* 
riipahfan. 

jBen, ht tea/ afasn hi tuiu f t t dj bjf the court.} 
A^ln, I ay, that what I iKve qiokei^ wa not Intended fcr your 
loiddiip, whoa situatton I enamii ste wiha Oan e n v y— in y 
■ipwsiinw were tar my eoentoyasnt If then lea tana bfah- 
Mft praanl^ let ay hat weeds cheer him in Ika hear of his aflie- 
tfeo-. 

{Ben^lUvmaimhitHtmtrUi, Lord Korlwy wU kt did 
mf sa ttsra to hsor fraaaon.] 
I havealwaya aadesitoed II to be the daiyel a Ja%% whM a 
V ha hesB comkM, to iRMwa the MlBMe of flto law } 



I have, ako, understood that jodges, soaetlnfla, ffaUk It ftsir dUy 
to hear, with patisnee, and to q^esk with hananlty; to ehxnrt 
the victim of the laws, and to oAr, with tandsr benignity, hto 
opinhms of tbe mottvee, by which he wa actuated tai the crime^of 
which he bad been adjudged guilty; tbat a judge Aot thought it 
his duty a to bave doM, I bave BO dDubt— but where ii the boafei 
ed freedoa of yoar faistitntioas, whsn is tho vaunted mipettialitr, 
dsae ecy , and mildneaof your courts of Justice? if an anfcrtanate 
prisonsr, whom your policy, and not purs Jwtiee, is about to dcliv* 
er into the bands of the executioner, is not suOered to exphua his 
motlvee, sfawerely and truly, and to vindicate the principlts, by 
which he wu actuated. 

My lords, it maybe a part of the system of angry Justice, to bow 
a man's mind by humiliation— to tlw purposed ignominy of tho 
scaflbld ; but worm to me than tbe purposed shame, or tbe scal^ 
fold^s temrs, would be tbe shame of such faol and unfounded in^ 
potations— a bave been kid against me in fltis court : you, my 
lord, are a Judge, I am the supposed culprit; I am a man, you are 
a man, ala ; by a revolutkm of power, we might change phccs, 
flwugh we never couM diange charsders; if I stand at the bar of 
this eonrt, and dare aot vbkUcato my character, what a fma ii 
your Justice? If I stsnd at this bsr and dare not vindicate my 
character, how dare you cahunnkte it? Dea the sentence of 
death, which your unhaltowed policy inflids upon my body, abo 
eondemn my tongue to silence, and my icpotation to repraacb ? 
Tour execatiooer amy abridge the period of my existence, but 
while I exid,! shall not forbear to vfaaliate my ehamdar, aid 
motives from your aape wi ons; and,aa man to u 



,• and, aa man to whom fum it 
tbanl^^c, I will nake the last uaof thatUfe, in doiiy Jus. 
ticeto tbat reputatiaa, which is to live after ae, aal which istte 
only legacy I can leave to thoa I honor and love, and for whom I 
am proud to perish. As men, my lonl, we must appear on the 
great dsy, at one common tribual,and it will then rsmaia— for the 
ssarcher of all harts to show a collective univene, who wa 
enpged in the moat virtuous actions, or actuated by tbe purest a» 
tivea— my country^ oppressors or— 

[JiBTE, ite i«w mton^ted, ami toU to UfCen to Ms jsnIsiMS ^ 
tht law.} 

My lord, win a dying man be denied the legal ptivikfeof excnl> 
patlng blmal^ in the eya of the community, of an undeserved 
reproach, thrown upon him during bis trial, 1^ chaiflog him with 
ambition, and attempdng to cast away, for a paltry oonsidention| 
the Itbertia of his country ? Why did your lordship insult me ? or 
rather why insult Justice, to demaadiog of me, why sentena of 
dath should nd be prononnoed ? I know, my kml, tbat form piei 
seriba that you should ask the qnestion; the form ala prssama 
a right of aaswerii^. Ihii, no doubt, may be dispensed with— 
and » might tbe whole ceremony of the trial, since seotenw wa 
pronounced at the cadle, before your Jury was empandled ; your 
lordship* are but tbe prieete of the oracle^ and I submit; but I laM 
onthewhotoofthefonns. 

[Hm* the court de$lrtdhkniepnmd.J 

lamchaifsd witbbeinganeaisBsiyof Tranoe! lln rnilMsiy 
ofFrsacel And forwhatend? It is alkged that I wiafaed tossB 
the independence of my eonntiy I And for what end ? Wa thh 
the ol^t of my ambition i And istbistheasodeby which a tii> 
bunal of Justice rsconciks contradictions? No, lamwemiuaiy} 
and my ambition wsa— to bold a place among thedUmsrwv of my 
eountiy ; nd in power, nor in profit, but in the gtory of the achieve, 
ment! Sell my co u ntry ' s indep e ndence to Trance ! Andforwtett? 
Wa it fora chaise of masten? No! But for ambHion ! 0,ay 
eountiy, vra It penoaalambHton that cooUinflaenee me! Hadit 
been thesoal of my adiens, eoaU I not, by my edueatian asd fortona, 
by the rank and condderatton of my fomily, bave placed mysrif 
among the proudedof my op p r ta o i s? My eoontry wu my ida|| 
to it I sacrificed every seLfidi, every endearing sentimeat; and Ibr 
it, I now oflhr up my lifo. OOodi No, my lord ; I acted a aa 
Irishman, determined on ddivering my country— firom tbe yoke 
of a foreign, and unrelenting tyranny, and from tbe more gaUiiy 
yoke of a domestic bdion, whicfa is its Joint partner and perpe> 
tiator, to flie parricide, for the ignominy of existing witti an exto* 
rior of splendor, and of consetoasdspimvf^. ItwuthewUiaf 
" my cf 



I wishedto phoeherhidepei 



sebeyond Oie readi of any pow. 
sr on earth ; I wished to enltyen tothat prood stetton totfae worU 
Cemedion wifli rianee vras todeed Intonded, but only a for a 
mutnalintsrsd would sanction, or ni{uire. Weretbsy toassaow 
any authority. In innsliteBt with tte pursd IndepsudaBce, ft wouM 
be the dpal for fhdr dadnottoa I wa invM aid, Md «• M^Mtt 
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ttwekidunniiewirailiiMildobtmiti w anzilkria, in war— 
aad illiei^ in Vtmea. 

Were the Frandi to coom u invaden, or eMnio, nniBTitBd 
by the widiM of tlM people, I thould oppOH Omoi to the vtnoit of 
■7 itreiifth. Tee, mj oountrTaten, I ibonld adviee you to meet 
then on the beeefaf wHb a ewmd in one huid, and a torch in the 
' other} I would meet them with all the deetnictive Any of war; 
aad I would animate my ooontrymea to immolate them in their 
Iwati, bekn they had contaminated the loO of my country. If they 
•ncoeeded in landing, aad if fcroed to retire before anpCTior dJKd- 
pline, I would diepttto emy inch of (round, bun eveiy blade of 
giam, and the laat Intreachment of ltt>erty abould be my grave. 
What I oould not do myaeli^ if I ahould idl, I ehould leave aa a 
laat charge to my countrymen to aocompliah; becauee I ihoidd 
flbd cooidoaBthatliliB, any more than death, ia anprofitaUe, when 
a foreign natfon boUe my oowntry in nl^eetioo. 

BotU waa not ai an enemy— (hat the ancoon of France were to 
land: I looked indeed for the aadetanoe of France; but I wished to 
prove to France, and to the world, that Inabmen— 4ie«eree to be aa. 
ifaled ! That fliey were indignant at tlaveiy, and ready to aaaert 
the independence and liberty of their country. 

I wiahed to pracnre for my conntay the guarantee, which Waab- 
iqgton pnenred for iLmeriea. To procure an aid, which, by ita 
example, would be u important aa ita valor; disciplined, gallant, 
pregnant with acience and experience ; who would perceive the 
food, and polish the rough points of oar character; they would 
eone to na u itrangeia, and leave as aa friends, after shariof in our 
perils, and elevating our deatiny. Tliese were my oi^eds, notto 
receive new taakHnaaiers, bat to ezpd old tyrania; tbeae were my 
views, and theae only became Irishmen. It waa for these ends I 
■mgfat aid horn France, because France, even aa an enemy, could 
not be mora implacable than the enemy already in ttiebosomof my 



[Are Jte wot MtmifUd bjf th* court.] 
I have been charge d — with ttiat importance in theefibria— to 
amancipate my eonntiy, aa to be conaidered ttie keystone of the 
eombinatioa of IrUiaien, or, aa yoar loidahip ezpreased it, «the 
life and blood of conspiney.'' Taadomehonorovermncfa: Ton 
hare given to the anbaltam— all the credit of a superior. There 
«ri men engaged in this conspiracy, who are not only siqierior to 
Bie, bat even to your oton concepttona of yotirsel/, my lord ; men, 
before flie iplendor of whose genius and virtues, I should bow wifli 
feipeetAil deference, and who weald Ihfaik themselves dkbonored 
to be calkd-four friend— who would not di^gnkoe tbenselvea by 
ibakiog your blood-stained hand— 

[Hart he to(W intarvpUd.} 
What, my lord, shall you tdl me, on the passage to Uat scaAdd, 
which that tyranny, of which yoa an only the totermedlary ezecu- 
floner, baaareetedfermy morder,— fliatlam aceoantsUe for all 
the blood that *a«, aid leiD be shed, fai tbis8ln«gleof tbaopprea- 
aad— agaimttbeoppressor^— shsllyoatellmethia— and mnsti be 
ao very a slave— aa not to repel it? 

I do not fear to approach the omnipotont lodge, to answer far 
fhecondnctof my whole life; and am I toTbe appalled and felaified 
by a men rmmani of wortaUty here? by yoa too, who, if it wen 
pomihle to coUeet aU the innocent blood that yoa have died in your 
onhallowed ministry, in one great reservoir, year hndship nii^ 
iwim ia It. 

(Are mjudgB Mmfind.} 

Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me wMb didioBor! 
let no man attaint my memory, by bdievii« flat I coaU have en- 
gaged in any canse bat that of my coantry% liberty and indepen- 
dence; or, that I could have become the pliant minion of power, 
in the oppression, or the miseries, of my countrymen. The pro- 
clamation of the provisional government speaks for oar views ; no 
bference can be tortarad from it, to c fwiten a n ee hubarity, or de- 
baasncnt at bome^ or aabjectiaa, bamiliaaon, or treachanf fron 
•broad ; I would nr>t have submitted to a foreign oppreeaor, for the 
■me reason that I would mist the foreign and domestic oppressor; 
in the dignity of fivedom, I would have foi«ht u]^ fiie threshold 
Of my conntiy, and its enemy shonld entei^-only by pamlm over 
ny lifelem corpse. Jim I, who lived bat for my countiy, and who 
bave subjected myself to the dangers of the jealoua anl wafchful 
oppreasor, and the bondage of the grave, only to give my country- 
men their rights^ and my country her independence, and am I to be 
loMled witti eatauoy, and not aoAnd to reseat or repel It— No. 
fiodfort»idi 

If flie spirits-of the illustrioua dead— participate in flie coneoM, 
and carea of those, who are dear to Uiem— in this transitory life— O 
ersrdear-ead veneratad shade— of my departed fether, look down 
irilhacmliBy, open the eondnot of your aaferim son) ani aae if I 



have, even for a moment, deviated from those principles of mo 
ralityand patriotism, which it waa your care to instill tnio mf 
youthful mind; and for which I am now to oAr op my life. 

My lorda, you are impatient for the merifice-the btood, which 
yoa seek, '» not oongealad by the artilidal terrors which snrround 
your victim ; it circulates warmly and nnrullled, flurough the cha» 
ne^ which Ood created for noble purpoees, but which you an bent 
to destroy, for purposes so grievous, that fliey ciy to heaven.—* 
Beyetpatient! I have bat a few words ason to say.— I am goli( 
to my cold— and silent grave : my lamp of life— b nearly cadiB> 
gnisbed; my race ia run: the grave opens to receive me, and I 
aink into iti bosom t I have but one request to ask at my dapaitnin 
fron dkiaworid,— itiathediarltyof itssilenoBl— Lot noman writi 
my epitsphi for, as no man, who kaowa my motivei, dare nem 
vindicate tlmm, let not pndndica or ignonnceaaperw them. LaC 
ttam, and nu, npoee in obscurity, and peace, and my tomb remain 
oninMribed, until other Itmes, and other men, can do Justice to miy 
character: when my oountiy takea her place among the nationa of 
the earth, ttm and not 101 flian— let my apiteph he wzittan.— I 
bave done. 

796. LUCY. 

Three yean the grew, in tun, and shower, 
Then, Nature said, " a lovelier flower, 

On earth, was never sown ; 
This child I, to myself, will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make— 

A lady of my own. 
Myself will, to my darling, be 
Both law, and impulse : and with me, 

The girl, on rock and plain, 
In earth, and heaven, in glade, and bower. 
Shall feel an overseeing power. 

To kindle, and restrain. 
She shall be sportive, as the fawn. 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn, 

Or up the mountain, springs ; 
And hers, shall be the breathing balm. 
And hers, the silence, and the calm— 

Of mute, insensate things. 
The floating clouds— their state shall lend 
To her; for her— the willow bend; 

Nor, shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace, that shall mould the maiden^s form, 

By silent sympathy. 
The stars of midnight— shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear, 

In many a secret place. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward loand ; 
And beauty, bom of murmuring sound. 

Shall pass into her face. 
And vital feelings of delight- 
Shall rear her form— to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts, to Lucy, I will give. 
While she, and I, together live, 

Here, in this happy dell.** 

Thus Nature spake. ^The work was don^-— > 

How soon my Luoy^s race was run! 

She died,— and left to me 
This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 
The memory— of what has ism, 

And never man— will be.-^WitrdivmrA. 
When thou doest good, do it because it u 
eood; not because men egteem it so. When 
mou avoidest evil, flee from it because it is 
evil; not because men speak against it Be 
honest for the love of honesty, and thou shalt 
be uniformly so. He that doeth it without 
principle — is wa^eiing. 
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TJiT. CiciBo's ORATioir aoaiitst Ver- 
BEB. I ask now. Verres, what have you to 
advance against this charge 1 WUl you pre- 
tend to deny iti Will you i>retend that any- 
thing false, that even anything aggravated — 
is alleged against youl Had any prince, or 
any state, committed the same outrage against 
the privileges of Roman citizens, should we 
not think we had sufficient reason — ^for de- 
claring immediate war against themi What 
punishment, then^ ought to he inflicted on a 
tyrannical and wicked pretor. who dared, at 
no greater distance than Sicily, within sight 
of the Italian coast, to put to the in&mous 
death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen, PubUus Gavius Cosanus. 
only for his having asserted his privilege of 
citizenship, and declared his intention of ai>- 
pealing to the justice of his country, against 
a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined 
him in prison, at Syracuse, whence he had 
just made his escape 1 The unhappy man, ar- 
rested as he was eoing to embark for his na- 
tive country, is brought before the wicked 
pnetor. With eyes darting fury, and a coun- 
tenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the 
helpless victim of his rage to oie stripped, and 
rods to be brought; accusing him, out with- 
out the least shadow of evidence^ or even of 
suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 
It was in vain, that the unhappy man cned 
out, ** I am a Roman citizen, I nave served 
under Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panor- 
mus, and will attest my innocence." The 
bloodthirsty prstor. dear to all that he could 
urge in his own defence, ordered the infa- 
mous punishment to be inflicted. Thus, fath- 
ers, was an innocent Roman citizen public- 
ly mangled, with scourginj; ; whilst the only 
words he uttered amidst his cruel sufferings 
were, " I am a Roman citizen !" With these 
he hoped to defend himself firom violence, 
and infamy. But ofso little service was this 
privilege to him, that while he was asserting 
Bis citizenship, the order was given for his 



man citizenship ! once — sacred^ now — tram- 

Sled upon ! But what then ! is it come to 
lisl Shall an inferior magistrate, a gover- 
nor, who holds his power of the Roman peo- 
ple, in a Roman province, within sight of It- 
aly, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red- 
hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infa- 
mous death of the cross, a Roman citizen T 
Shall neither the cries of innocence, expiring 
in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, 
nor the majesty of the Roman common- 
w«ilth, nor the justice of his country, re- 
strain the licentious and wanton cruelty of 
a monster, who, in confidence of his riches, 
strikes at the root of liberty and sets mankind 
at defiance! 

VAinTT. 

— O, vanity, 
How are tliy painted beauties doted on, 
By light and empty idiots! how pursoed 
With open and extended appetite ! 
How they do sweat and run diemsel ves ftom breath, 
Raised on their toes, to catch thy airy forms, 
fitiU turning giddy, till they reel like drunkards, 
That buy the merry madness of one hour 
With the long irksomenessof following time. 
Tims flies, and never dies. 



TJiS. MOLOCH^ ORATTOIf TOR WAR. 

My sentence— is for open war : of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not ; them, let those 
Contrive, who need ; or, when they need ; not now; 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions, that stand in arms, and longing, wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place^ 
Accept this dark, opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ! No,— let us rather choose. 
Armed with hell-flames, and fury, all at once. 
O'er heaven's high towers, to force resistless way. 
Turning our tortures, into horrid arnu~ 
Against the torturer; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and, for lightning, see 
Black Are and horror-shot, with equal rage. 
Among his angels : and his throne, itself, 
Mixed with Tartarean sulphur, and strange file, 
His own invented torments. — But, perhaps. 
The way seems difficult, and steep to scale, 
With upright wing, against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench, 
Of that forgetful lake— benumb not still. 
That in our proper motion, we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent, and fall. 
To us — is adverse. Who, but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe— hung on our broken rear, 
Insulting, and pursued us, through the deep, 
With what compulsion, and laborious fight, 
We sunk thus low!— The ascent is easy then : 
The event is feared : — should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find, 
To our destruction ; if there be, in hell. 
Fear to be worse destroyed. — What can be worse, 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss,condemn'd 
In this abhorred deep— to utter wo ; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us, without hope of end, 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Call us to penance ? — More destroyed thsn thus, 
We should be quite abolished, and expire. 
What fear we then? — What doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire ! which, to his height, enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, or reduce 
To nothing this essential ; happier far, 
Than miserable to have eternal being ; 
Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are, at worst, 
On this side nothing ; and, by proof, we feel 
Our power sufficient, — to disturb his heaven. 
And, with perpetual inroad, to alarm. 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.— AftAoit. 

THIS WOBLD. 

" Tis a iod world," said one, " a world of vnej 
Where sorrow— reigns supreme." Yet from my 
The all-sustaining Aope did not depart; [heart 

But, to its impvbe true, I answered— "iVb .' 
The world hath muek of good— nor sddom^joy 

Over our spirUs — ^broods with radiant wing f 

Oladness from gri^, and life from death may 
Treasuret are oursthe ^ovecannot destroy, •[spnng'i 
Then chide not hanhly— out instmetress stem, 
Whose solemn le$sota'~wtdom bids us learn " 
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T)iO. IVFLrxircx ot ths Wise jlvh Good. 
The relations between man, and man, cease 
not with life. They leave behind them their 
memory, their example, and the effects of 
their actions. Their influence still abides with 
us. Their names, and characters dwell in 
our thoughts, and hearts — ^we live, and com- 
mune with them, in their writings. We en- 
joy the benefit of their labors — our institu- 
uons have been founded by them — we are 
surrounded by th^ works of the dead. Our 
knowledge, and oia arts are the fruit of their 
toil— our minds have been formed by their 
in8tr\ictions — we are most intimately con- 
nected with them, by a thousand depend- 
encies.^^ V 

Those, whom we hav^ loved in life, are still 
obiects of our deepest, and holiest affections. 
Their power over us remains. They are with 
as in our solitary walks ^ and their voices 
ffpeak to our hearts in the silence of midnight 
Their unage is impressed upon our dearest 
recoUectiona, and our most sacred hopes. 
They form 'an essentia] part of our treasure 
laid up in heaven For, above all, we arc 
separated from them, but for a little time. 
We are soon to be united witli them. If we 
follow in the path of those we have loved, we, 
too, shall soon join the innumerable company 
of ** the spirits of just men made perfect^' 
Our affections, and our hopes, are not buried 
in the dust, to which we commit the poor re- 
mains of mortality. The blessed retain their 
remembrance, ana their love for us in heaven ; 
and we wiU cherish our remembrance, and 
our love for them, while on earth. 

Creatures of imitation, and BympeLthy as 
we are, we look around us for support, and 
countenance, even in our virtues. We recur 
for them, most securely, to the examples of 
the dead. There is a decree of insecurity, 
and uncertamty about living worth. The 
stamp has not yet been put upon it, which 
precludes all change, and seals it up as a just 
object of admiration for fdture times. There 
is no greater service, which a man of com^ 
manding intellect can render his fellow crea- 
tures, tlmn that of leaving behind him an un- 
spotted example. 

If he do not confer upon them this benefit; 
if he leave a character, dark with vices in the 
sight of God, but dazzling qualities in the 
view of men ; it may be that all his other ser- 
vices had better have been forborne, and he 
had passed inactive, and unnoticed through 
life. It is a dictate of wisdom, therefore, as 
well as feeling, when a man, eminent for his 
virtues and talents, has been taken away, to 
collect the riches of his goodness, and add 
fhem to the treasury of human improvement 
The true christian — liveth not for himself; 
and it is thus, in one respect, that he dieth 
not for himseli. — Norton. 

730* HUMAZr LIFX. 

I walk'd the fields — at morning's prime. 
The grass— was ripe for mowing : 

The sky-lark — sung his matin chime, 
And all— was brightly glowing. 

** And thus," I cried, the " ardent boy, 

His pulse, with raptnre beating, 
Deems life's inheritance— his joy— 

The fiitnre— proudly greeting." 
I wandered forth at noon: — alas! 

On earthHi matend bosom 



The scythe— had left the withering grass, 

And stretch'd the fading blossom. 
And thos, I thought with many a sigh, 

The hopes— we fondly cherish, 
Like flowers, which blossom, but to die, 

Seem only bom— to perish. 
Once more, at eve, abroad I strayM, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing; 
While every breeze, that round me play*d, 

Rich fiiigranc&— was difiusing. 
The perfumed air, the hush of eve. 

To purer hopes appearing, 
O'er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve. 

Scattered the balm of healing. 
For thus (* the actions of the just," 

When Menx)ry hath enshrined them. 
E'en from the dark and silent dust 

Their odor leaves behind them.— Sorton. 
731. Public Faith. To expatiate on the 
value of public &ith — ^may pass— with some 
men, for declamation — to such men, I have 
nothing to say. To othere, I will mge — can 
any circumstance mark upon a people, more 
tun>itude and debasement 1 Can anything 
tend more to make men think themselvea 
mean, or degrade, to a lower point their esti* 
mation of virtue, and their standard of action ? 
It would not merely demoralize mankind^ 
it tends to break all the tigaments of society, 
to dissolve that mysterious charm which at- 
tracts individuals to the nation, and to inspire, 
m its stead, a repulsive sense of shame and 



hat is patriotism? Is it a narrow afifeo- 
tion for the spot where a man was bom? 
Are the very dods. where we tread, entitled 
to this ardent preference, because they -are 
greener ? No, sir, this is not the character of 
the virtue, and it soars higher for ite object 
It is an extended self-love, minghn^ with all 
the enjoyments of life, and twisting itself with 
the minutest filaments of the heart 

It is thus — ^we obey the laws of society, be- 
cause they are the laws of virtue. In their 
authority we see, not the array of force and 
terror, but the venerable image of our conn- 
try's honor. Every good citizen makes that 
honor his own, and cherishes it, not only as 
precious, but as sacred. He is willing to risk 
his Ufe in ite defence, and is conscious, that 
he /(ains protection while he gives it For, 
what rights of a citizen will be deemed in- 
violable, when a stete renounces the princi- 
ples, that constitute their security ? 

Or. if this life should not be invaded, what 
would ite enjoymente be in a country, odious 
in the eyes or strangers, and dishonored in 
his own 1 Could he look — ^with affection and 
veneration, to such a country as his parent? 
The sense of having one — would die within 
him; he would blush for his patriotism, if he 
retained anv, and justly, for it would be a vice. 
He would he a banished man — ^m his native 
land. — Fisher Ames, 
I If thou wen observe 

The rule of not toomueh^ by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'st anddrink'st,seeking from thence 
Duo nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many years over thy head return : 
So mayst thou live, till, like ripe fruit, tboo drop 
Into thy mother's lap, to be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly pluck'd, in death mature. ' 
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739* Political Corruptioit. We are 
apt to treat the idea of our oivn corruptibili- 
ty, as utterly Tisionary, and to ask, with a 
rrave afitetation of dignity — ^what I do you 
mink a member of congresg can be corrup- 
ted 1 Sir, I speak, what I have lonsr and de- 
liberately considered, when I say, that since 
man was created, there never has been a po- 
litical body on the fiioe of the earth, that 
would not oe corrupted under the same cir- 
cumstances. Convption steals upon us, in a 
thousand insidious rorms, when we are least 
aware of its approaches. 

Of all the forms, in which it can present it- 
self, the bribery of office — is the most dan- 
gerous, because it assumes the guise of patri- 
otism — to accomplish its fttal sorcery. We 
are often asked, where is the evidence of cor- 
ruption! Have you seen iti Sir. do you 
expect to see it ? You might, as well, expect 
to see the embodied forms of pestilence, and 
fkmine — stalking before you^ as to see tne la- 
tent operations of this insidious ];>ower. We 
may walk amidst it, and breathe its contagion, 
without being conscious of its presence. 

All experience teaches us — the irresistible 
power offeroptation, when vice — assumes the 
ibrm of virtue. The great enemy of man- 
kind — could not have consummated his in- 
fernal scheme, fbr the seduction of our first 
parents, but for the disguise, in which he 
presented himself. Had ne appeared as the 
aevUf in his proper form : had the spear of 
Itburiel— disclosed the naked deformity of 
the fiend of hell, the inhabitants of paradise 
would have shrunk with horror from his 
presence. 

But he came— as the insinuating serpent, 
and presented a beautifVd apple, the most de- 
licious fVuit in all the garden. He told his 
elowine story to the unsuspecting victim of 
bis gufle. ** It can be no crime — ^to taste of 
^s delightful flruit. It will disclose to you 
the knowledge of good, and eviL It will 
raise you to an equality with the angels." 

Sucn, sir, was the process; and, in this 
flimple, but impressive narrative, we have the 
most beautiful and philosophical illustration 
of the frailty of man, and the power of temp- 
tation, that could possibly be exhibited. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been forcibly struck, with 
the similarity, between our present situation, 
and that of Eve, after it was announced, that 
Satan was on the borders of paradise. We, 
too, have been warned, that the enemy is on 
our borders. 

But God forbid that the similitude should be 
carried any fkrther. Eve, conscious of her 
innocence, sought temptation and defied it 
The catastrophe is too fktally known to us 
all. She went, ** with the blessings of heaven 
on her head, and its purity in her heart,*' 
guarded by the ministry of aneels — she re- 
turned covered with shame, under the heavy 
denunciation of heaven's everlasting curse. 

Sir, it is innocence — that temptation con- 
quers. If our first parent, pure as she came 
from the hand of God, was overcome by the 
seductive power, let us not imitate her fatal 
rashness, seeking temptation, when it is in 
our power to avoid it Let us not vainly 
confide in our own infallibility. We are lia- 
ble to be corru^d. To an ambitious man, 
an honorable omce will appear as beautiful 
and fiiacinatuig — as the apple of paradise. 

I admit, sir, that ambition is a passion, at 
once the most powerful and the most useful. 



Without it, human afSurs would become a 
mere stagnant pool. By means of his pa^ 
ronage, the president addresses himself in 
the most irresistible manner, to this the no- 
blest and strongest of our passions. All that 
the imagination can desire — honor, power, 
wealth, ease, are held out as the temptation. 
Man was not made to resist such temptation. 
It is impossible to conceive, — Satan himself 
could not devise, a system, which would more 
infallibly introduce corruption and deatli into 
our political Eden. Sir, the angels fell from 
heaven with less temptation. — McDuffie. 

733* CATO'S SOLLLOQUT ON IMMOBTAUTT. 

It mii»t be so— Plato, thoa reasonest weU / 
Else, whence this plensing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing — aAer immortality ? 
Or, whence — ^tliis secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling— into nought? Why— shrinks the soul- 
Back on herself, and startles — at destruction? — 
Tis the Divinity— that stirs within us : 
Tis Heaven itself, ihat points out— a hereafter, 
And intimates — Eternity — ^to man. 
Eternity ! — ^thou pleasing-— dreaful thought ! 
Through what variety— of untried being, [pass! 
Through what new scenes, and changes, mast we 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it- 
Here— will I hold. If there-s a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud — 
Through all her toorks^) He must delight m virtue: 
And that, which He delights in must be happy. 
But when ? or where ? This world— was made 

for Cesar? 
I 'm weary of coqjectures— ^is-nnust end them.— ' 

[ Laying Ms hand on his sword. 
Thus— I am doubly armed. My death — and life, 
My bane — and antidote, arc both before me. 
This — in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But this — informs me — I shall never die. 
The soul, sentrtd in her existence, 8raile»— 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. — 
The stars — shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in yean; 
But tium Shalt flourish — ^in immortal youth. 
Unhurt — amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

InLENESs — is the badge of gentry, the 
bane of body and mind, the nurse of naugh- 
tiness, the step-mother of discipline, the chief 
author of all mischief, one of the seven dead- 
ly sins, the cushion upon which the devil 
chiefly reposes, and a great cause not only of 
melancholy, but of many other diseases : for 
the mind is naturally active ; and if it be not 
occupied about some honest business, it rush- 
es into mischief, or sinks into melancholy. 

6BAVS OF THE SENOWNED. 

When, to the grave, we follow the renowned 
For valor, virtue, science, all we love, [beam 
And all we praise ; for worth, whose noontide 
Mends our ideas of ethereal pow'rs, 
Dream we, that lustre of the moral world 
Goes out in stench, and rottenness the close T 
Why was he wise to know, and warm to praise, 
And strenuous to transcribe, in hnman life. 
The mind almighty ! could h be that fate, 
Just when the lineaments began to shine. 
Should snatch the draught, and blot it out ibrsvar. 
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T84» Dvxns or Axikican Citizsjts. 
FeUow-cUizensilei us not retire from this oc- 
casion, without a deep and solemn conviction 
of the duties, which nave devolved upon us. 
This lovei]r land, this glorious liberty, these 
benign institutions, the dear purchase of our 
ikthers, are ours ; ours to emoy, ours to pre- 
serve, ours to transmit Generations past, 
and venerations to come, hold us responsible 
for tnis sacred trust Our lathers, irom be- 
hind — admonish us with their anxious, pater- 
nal voices ; postery — calls out to us from the 
bosom of the future^ the world turns hither 
its solicitous eyes ; all, all conjure us to act 
wisely, and Authfully, in the relation which 
we sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the 
debt which is upon us: but, by virtue, by mo- 
ralitv, by religion, by the cultivation of every 
good principle, and every good habit, we may 
Dope to en^oy the blessing, through our day, 
and leave it, unimpaired, to our children. 

Let us feel deeply, how much of what we 
are, and what we possess, we owe to this lib- 
erty, and to these institutions of government 
Nature has, indeed, given us a soil, which 

S'elds bounteously — to the hands of industry; 
e mighty and fruitful ocean is before us. 
and the skies, over our heads, shed health and 
vi^or. But what are lands, and seas, and 
skies — ^to civilized man, without society, virith- 
ont knowledge, without morals, without reli- 
gious culture; and how can these be enioyed, 
m all their extent, and all their excellence, 
but under the protection of wise institutions, 
and a free government? Fellow-citizens, 
there is not one of us here present, who does 
not, at this moment, and at every moment, 
experience, in his own condition, and in the 
condition of those most near and dear to him, 
the influence, and the bene^ts — of this lib- 
erty, and these institutions. Let us then, 
acknowledge the blessing; let us feel it deep- 
ly, and powerfriUy; let us cherish a strong 
affisction for it, and resolve to maintain, ana 
I>erpetuate it The blood of our lathers, let it 
not nave been shed in vain ; the great hope 
ofposterity, let it not be blasted. 

The striking attitude, too, in which we 
stand to the worM around us^ — cannot be al- 
together omitted here. Neither individuals, 
nor nations — can perform their part well, 
until they understand, and feel its import- 
ance, and comprehend, and justiy appreciate, 
all the duties belonging to it It is not to in- 
flate national vanity, nor to swell a light and 
empty feeling of self-importance ; but it is, 
that we may judge justiy of our situation and 
of our duties, that! earnestiy urge this con- 
sideration of our position, and our character 
among the nations of the earth. 

It cannot be denied, but by those who would 
dispute against the sun, tnat tvith America, 
and in America, a new era commences in 
human affairs. This era is distinguished by 
free representative governments, by entire 
religious liberty, by improved systems of na- 
tional intercourse, Dy a newly awakened and 
an unquenchable spirit of free inquiry, and 
by a diffusion of knowledge through the com- 
munity, such as has been before, altogether 
unknown, and unheard o£ America, Amt' 
ricoj our country, fellow-citizens, our own 
dear and native land, is inseparably connect- 
ed, fast bound up, m fortune, and by fate, 
with these great interests. If they fall, tve 
fidl with them; if they stand, it will be be- 
eaoM we have upholdea them. 



Let as contemplate, then, this connection, 
which binds the posterity of others to our 
own ; and let us manfuliy discharge all the 
duties it imposes. If we cherish the virtues, 
and the principles of our fhthers. Heaven will 
assist us to carry on the work of human lib- 
erty, and human happiness. Auspicious 
omens cheer us. Great examples are before 
us. Our firmament now shines brightiy upon 
our path. Washington is in the clear, upjMr 
sky. Adams, Jefferson, and other stars nave 
joined the American constellation; they cir- 
cle round their center, and the heavens beam 
with new light Beneath this illumination, 
let us walk the course of life; and, at its close, 
devouUy commend our beloved country, the 
common parent of us all, to the divine be> 
nignity. — Webster, 

T35. LANDHfo or thx filgbim tathibs. 

The breaking waves— dashed high 
On a stem — and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods — against a stoimy sky, 
Their giant branches— tossed ; 

And the heavy night — hong dark — 

The hills— and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles— moored their bark 

On the wild— New England tfaore. 

Not— as the conqueror— comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came, 
Not With the roll — of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet— that sings of fiime. 

Not— as the flying— come, 

In silence, — and in fear ; 
They shook— the depth— of the desert's gkwm, 

With their hymns of lofly cheer. 

Amidst the storm— they sang. 
And the stars— heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles— of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem— of the free. 

The ocean-esgle — soared 

From his nest — ^by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pinesr—of the forest roared; 

This— was their welcome home. 

There were men — ^with hoary hair, 

Amidst that pilgrim band, 
Why had they come — to wither there, 

Away — from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's— fearless eye, 

Lit— by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely hi{^ 

And the fiery heart— of youth. 

What— sought they— thus, afar? 

Bright jewels— of the mme? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought— a faith's pure shrine! 

Aye, call it holy ground, 

The soil— where first they trod ! [found— 
They have left, unstained— what there — ^they 

Freedom— \o worship God l—Hemans. 

'Twas Slander— filled her month with lying words, 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. The man 
In whom this spirit entered— was undone. 
His tongue— was set on fire of hell, his heart 
Was black as death, his legs— were faint withhasle 
To propagate the lie— his soul had framed ; 
His pillow— was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproaehed, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods. 
Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the clock 
Number the midnight watches, on his bed, 
Devising mischief more; and early rose, 
And made most hellish meals of food men's namM 
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T80. ThS PnOKlMi, AFB TmiB DUTI- 

VT. Methinka I eee it now, — that one, solita- 
ry, adventurouB veMel, the Mayflower — of a 
roriom hope, fireighted — with the prospects 
of a future state, and bound— across the un- 
known sea. I behold it pursuing, with a 
thousand misgiyings^ the uncertain, the tedi- 
ous voyage. Suns rise— and set, and weeks, 
and months — ^pass, and winter — surprises 



them on the deep, but brings them no^the 
sight — of the wisned-for shore. I see them 
now, scantily supplied with provisioniu crowd- 
edj almost to suffocation, m their iUrstored 
pnson, delayed by calms^ pursuing a circuit- 
of-j route, — and now, driven in niry. before 
ths nging tempest, on the high ana giddy 
The awful voice of the storm — ^nowb 



waves. The awful voice of the 
through the rigging. The laboring masts — 
seem straining from their base ; the dismal 
sound of the pump— is heard — the ship leaps, 
as it were, madly, frt>m billow to billow ; the 
ocean breaks, and settles with engulphing 
floods — over the floating deck, and beats, 
with deadening weight, against the staggered 
vesseL I see them escaped from these perils, 
pursuing their all but desperate undertaking, 
and landed, at last, after a five months' pas- 
sage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, — 
weak, and weary Arom the voyage, — ^poorly 
armed, scantily provisioned, dependmg on the 
charity of their ship-master — ^ior a draft of 
beer on board, drinlcing nothing but water on 
shore,^ — ^without shelter, — ^without means, — 
surrounded by hostile tribes. Shut, now, the 
volume of history, and tell me, on any prin- 
ciple of human probability, what shall be the 
late of this handnill of adventurersi Tell me, 
man of military science, in how many months 
were they all swept oflh— by the tliirty savage 
tribes, enumerated within the early limits of 
New England 1 Tell me, politician, how 
long did this shadow of a colony, on which 
vour conventions and treaties had not smiled, 
languish on the distant coast*! Student oi 
history, compare for me — the bafiled pro- 
jects, the deserted settlements, the abandon- 
ed adventures, of other times, and find the 
parallel of this. Was it the winter's storm, 
oeating upon the houseless heads of women 
and chiloren : was it hard labor and spare 
meals ; was it disease, — ^was it the tomahawk ; 
was it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a 
mined enterprise, and a broken heart, aching 
in its last moments, at the recollection of the 
loved and left, beyond the sea ; was it «om6,' 
or all of these united, that hurried this for- 
saken company to their melancholy fatal 
And is it possiole, that neither of these cau- 
ses, that not all combined, were able to blast 
this bud of hope? Is it possible, that from 
a beginning so feeble, so fhiil, so worthy, 
not so much of admiration as of pity, there 
has gone forth a progress so steady, a ^wth 
80 wonderfVil, a reality so important, a prom- 
ise yet to be fulfilled, so glonous ? — Everett* 

T87. TmBUTE TO William Pehh. • WU- 
Ham Perm — stands the first, among the law- 
givers, whose names, and deeds are recorded 
m history. Shall we compare with him Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Romulus, those founders of mili- 
tery commonwealths, who organized their 
citizens in dreadful array — against the rest 
of their species 1 taught them to consider 
fheir fellow-men as barbarians, and them- 
selves as alone worthy to rule over the earthi 
Wbat benefit did mankind derive firom their 



boasted institutions ? Intemgate the shades 
of those who fell in the miehty contests, be- 
tween Athens and Lacedfemon, between 
Carthage and Rome, and between Rome and 
the rest of the universe. But see our Wil- 
liam Penn, with weaponless hands, sitting 
down, peaceably, with his followers, in the 
midst or savage nations whose only occupa- 
tion was shedding the blood of their fellow- 
men, disarming them by his justice, and teach- 
ing them, for the first time, to view a stranger 
without distnist See them bury their toma- 
hawks, in his presence, so deep, that man shall 
never be able to find them again. See them 
under the shade of the thick groves of |^ua- 
quannock, extend the bright chain of friend- 
ship, and promise to preserve it, as lon^ as 
the sun, and moon shall endure. See him, 
then, with his companions, establishing bis 
commonwealth on the sole basis of religion, 
morality, and universal love, and adopting, 
as the fimdamental maxims of his govern- 
ment, the rule handed down to us from 
Heatsit, " Glory to God on high, and on 
earth peace, and good will to all men." 

Here was a spectacle — for the potentates 
of the earth to look upon, an example for 
them to imitate. But the potentates the 
earth did not see : or, if they saw, they turned 
away their eyes irom the sight; they did not 
hear; or, if they heard, they shut Uieir ears 
against the voice. 

The character of WiUiam Penn alone, 
sheds a never- fkding lustre upon our history. 
No other state in this Union can boast of such 
an illustrious founder; none began their so- 
cial career, under auspices so honorable to 
humanity. £very trait of the life of that 
great man, every net, and anecdote, of those 
golden times, will furnish many an interest- 
ing subject for the fancy of the novelist, and 
the enthusiasm of the poet — Duponceau. 

738. WOLSBT^ SOLILOQinr ON AMBmON. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This— is the state of man : To-day, he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors— thick upon him ; 
The third day, comes a frost, a kilUng frost ; 
And, when he thinks, good, easy man, full sorely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root ; 
And then he falls, as I do. 

I have ventar*d. 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers — in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length — ^broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever— hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate yoa ! 
I feel my heart now opened. 

O ! how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favors ! 
There arte, 1>etwixt that smile — be would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin. 
More pangs and fears, than war <» women have; 
And when he falls, he falls, like LvctfeTf 
Never-Ao rist again.— SAoJe^eare. ^ 

Meditation— here— 
May think down hours— to momentt ; here, the 
May give a useful lesson— to the head, [hear! 
And learning, wiser grow— without his books. 
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739. BA8QVB OIBL, 0> LOTl'fl SACBIPIO. 

Twfti one of those sweet spoti, which seem jast 
For lovers' meeting, or, for minstrel haunts ;[made 
The maiden's blttsh— would loolc so beautiful, 
By those white roses, and the poet's dream. 
Would be BO soothing, luli'd by the low notes, 
The birds sing— to the leaves, whose soft reply— 
Is murmur'd by the wind : the grass beneath, 
Is ftill of wild flowers, and the cypress boughs 
Have twined o'erhead, gracefUl,and close as love. 
The sun— is shining cheerfully, though scarce his 
May pierce— through the dim shade, yet, 8ti]l,[rays 
Some golden hues are glancing o'er the trees. 
And the blue flood is gliding by, as bright. 
As hope's first smile. All, lingering, stayed to 
Upon this Eden— of the painter's art, [gaze 

And looking on its loveliness, forgot— 
The crowded world— around them t But a spell. 
Stronger than the green landscape— fixed the 
The spell— of woman's beauty ! By a beech, [eye— 
Whose long dark shadow— fell upon the stream. 
There stood a radiant girl I her chestnut hair— 
(One bright gold tint was on it)— loosely fell 
In large rich curls — upon a neck, whose snow 
And grace-^were like the swan's ; she wore the 
Of her own village, and her small white feet[garb 
And slender ancles, delicate, as carved 
Prom Indian ivory— were bare,— the turf [stood! 
Seemed scarce to feel their pressure. There she 
Her head— leant upon her arm, the beech's trunlE 
Supporting her slight figure, and one hand, 
Press'd to her heart, as if to still its throbs I 
You never might forget that face,— so young. 
So ftlr, yet trac'd- with such deep characters 
Of inward wretchedness ! The eyes were dim 
With tears, on the dark lashes ; still, the lip 
Could not quite lose— its own accustom'd smile, 
Even by that pate cheek— it kept Its aicb. 
And tender playftilness : you look'd, and said. 
What can have shadow'd— such a sunny brow f 
There is so much of natural happiness. 
In that bright countenance, it seems but formed. 
For Spring's light sunbeams, or yet lighter dews. 
You turned away— then came— and look'd ^otiH 
Watching the pale, and silent loveliness. 
Till even sleep— was haunted by that image. 
There was a sever'd chain upon the ground— 
Ah ! love is e'en more fragile than its gifts ! 
A tress of raven hair ;— oh ! only those. 
Whose souls have felt this one idolatry, 
Can teW—how precious— is the slightest thing, 
AfiVtction gives, and hallows ! A dead flower 
Will long be kept, remembrancer of looks. 
That made each leaf a treasure. The tree 
Had two slight words— graven upon Its stem— 
The broken heart's last record— of iu Ikith— 
« Adieu Henri!" 

I learnt the hist'ry of the lovely picture : 
It was a peasant girl's, whose soul was given 
To one— as fiir above her, as the pine — 
Towers o'er the lovely violet ; yet still 
She lov'd, and was belov'd again,— ere yet 
The many trammels of the world— were flung 
Around a heart, whose first «nd latest pulse, 
Throbb'd— but for beauty Thim, the young, the 

brave, 
Gbivalrous prince, whose name, in after years, I 
40 2D 



A NatiMi— was to worship-4hat young heart — 
Beat with its first wild passion— that pure feeling. 
Life only once may know. I will not dwell 
On kow afiection's bark was launcb'd, and lost : 
Love, thou hast hopes, like summer's— short, 

and bright 
Moments of ecstasy, and maddening dreams. 
Intense, delicious throbs ! But happiness 
Is not for thee. If ever thou hast known 
Quiet, yet deep enjoyment, 'tis, or ere 
Thy presence is confessed ; but, once reveal'd. 
We bow us down— in passionate devotion, 
Yow'd at thy altar; then the serpents wake, 
That coil around thy votaries,— hopes that main 
Tears— burning arrows— lingering jealousy. 
And last, worst poison, of thy cup — negUet. 

It matters little, hew she was forgotten, 
Or what she felt— a tooman— can but weep. 
She pray'd her lover, but to say— /aretceZZ, — 
To meet her, by the river, where such houre 
Of happiness had passed, and said, she knew 
How much she was beneath him ; but she pray'd* 
That he would look upon her face— once more ! 

He sought the spot, — ^upon the beechen tree 
" Adieu Henri " was graven— and his heart- 
Felt mU— within him ! He turned to the wave, 
And there— the beautifkil peasant floated— Death 
Had seal'd- "iws's— »«ert:^ /" 

740. HOMB. 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Belov'd by heaven— o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns— dispense serener light. 
And milder moons emparadise the night; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth. 
Time tutored age, and love exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eyes explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Yiews not a realm— so beautifVil and fliir, 
Nor breathes a spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime — ^the magnet of his soul, 
Touch'd by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land— of heaven's peculiar grace. 
The heritage— of nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth— supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot— than all the rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword, and sceptre, pageantry, and pride ] 
Within his softened looks, benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, fkther, fViend : 
Here, wonMn reigns ; the mother, daughter, wifi», 
Strews, with fVesh flowers, the narrow way of 
In the clear heaven of her delightAil eye, [life ; 
An angel guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees, domestic duties meet, 
And fire-side pleasures gamble at her (bet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be Ibond? 
Art thou a manY a patriot 1 look around ; 
Oh ! thou Shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
Thailand— thy country, and that spot— thy home! 
He, who, malignant, tears an absent fViend, 
Or, when attacked by others, don't defend ; 
Who trivial bursts of laughter strives to raise, 
And counts of prating petulance the praise; 
Of things he never saw, who tells his tale. 
And friendship's secrets knows not to conceal ; 
This man is vile ; here, Roman, fix your mark ) 
His soul Is black. 
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V41* M ABCA 9M TOB^VBMADA TAKUIO THB VAIL. 

« My lOld I 7OB 111001(1 IHV* MM hw, M dH *)Qd, 

Biddimtbeworid-knwdl. Bar prattj btodi, 

Like two MiclupiBff liliei ; in' 

Two quiveriof ciyitd dropg,— 

r«tof the wliitot, tamed upon die ikj, 

Ta which ber thouffhli wore wingU ! Immmw 

80 betT«n]y toucb'd a nrmrP* 

There is a spot, a holy spot, 
▲ refuge for the wearied mind ; 

Where earth's wild visions— are forgot, 
And love, thy poison spell *8 untwined. 

There, learns the withered heart— to pray- 
There, gently brealcs earth's weary chain ; 

Nay, let me weep my life away- 
Let me do all,— but love again. 

Oh! thou that Judgest of the heart, 
Look down upon this bosom bare ; 

And all, all mercy as thou art. 
Save flrom that wildest, worst despair. 

There— silent, dreamless, loveless, lone, 
The agony, at length, is o'er; 

The bleeding breast— is turned to stone, 
Hope dies— and passion— wakes no more. 

I ask not death,— I wait thy wiU ; 
I dare not— touch my fleeting spaa : 

Bnt let me, oh ! not linger still, 
The slave of misery and man I 

Why sink my steps ! one struggle past. 
And all the rest— is quiet gloom ; 

Eyes— look your longest, and your last, 
Then, turn ye to your cell, and tomb. 

Fly swift, ye hours !— the convent grate, 
To me— is open Paradise : 

The keenest bitterness of fkte. 
Can last, bnt till the victim— dies ! 

74St, TAhh or BBAUTT, BT TBMPTATIOM. 

Once on a lovely day, it was in spring— 
I rested on the verge of that dread cliff. 
That overlooks old SUrling. Jill was gaf ; 
The Mrtf«— sang noeu ; the trsM— put forth their 
leavu, [torn* ; 

So pdley that in the «««, they looked like bloe- 
Some children wandered, careless, on the hill, 
Selecting early/otoer^. My heart rejoiced, 
For all was glad around me. One sweet maid 
Came tripping near, eyeing, with gladsome smile, 
Each little ^ower, that bloomed upon the hill : 
Nimbly she picked thero.'minding me of the twun. 
That feeds upon the waste. I Meet the girl,— 
She was not maid, nor child ; but of that age, 
•Twixt both, when purity of frame, and soul. 
Awaken dreams of beauty, drawn in heaven. 

Deep in a little den, within the clilT, 
kJUw^ret caught her eye,— it was a j»rimroM, 
Fair flaunting in the son. With eager haste, 
Heedless of riek, she clambered down the steep. 
Plucked the wish'd flower, and sighed! for when 

she saw 
The dspth she had descended, then, she woke 
To sense of danger I All her flowers she dropped. 
And tried to gain the height : but— tried in vainf 
I hastened to her rescue ; but — alas ! 
I eame too late /— O God ! she fell. 

Far, far down— on the rocks below, 
Her lovBlyform was found— at rest! 



I saw her, in mid air, fkll like a »traph 
From out the Jirmamnu. The rookg and dams. 
That fled their roosts, in thousands, at the sight, 
Curuined her exit— Arom my palsied sye. 
And diazy brain. O I never, will that scene 
Part from my heart I whene'er I would be sad, 
I think of it. 

T43. THB BBBT 09 wrVXS. 

A man had once a vicious wife— 

(A most uncommon thing in life) ; [ceasing. 

His days— and nights— were spent in strife— on- 

Her tongue went glibly— all day long, 

Sweet contradiction — still her song, [done. 

And all the poor man did— was wrong, and ill- 

A truce without doors, or within. 

From speeches — long as tradesmen spin. 

Or rest from her eternal din, he found not. 

He every soothing art displayed ; 

Tried of what stuff her skin was made : 

Failing in all, to Heaven he prayed— to take her. 

Once, walking by a river's side. 

In mournflil terms, *^ My dear," he cried, [them. 

" No more let feuds our peace divide,— 111 end 

"Weary of life, and quite resigned, 

To drown— I have made up my mind. 

So tie my hands as fltst behind — as can be,— 

"Or nature— may assert her reign, 

My arras assist, my will restrain, 

And swimming, I once more regain, my troubles.* 

With eager haste — the dame complies, 

Wliile Joy— stands glistening in her eyes; 

Already, in her thoughts, he dies— ^before her. 

'* Yet, when I view the rolling tide. 

Nature revolts"- he said j " beside, 

I would not be a suicide, and die thna. 

"It would be better, fttr I think. 

While dose I stand— upon the brink. 

Yon push me in,— nay, never shrink— bnt do it^ 

To give the blow— the more effect. 

Some twenty yards— she ran direct, [do. 

And did— what she couM least expect, she shosld 

He slips aside — himself to save. 

So souse — she dashes, in the wave, [pleasure. 

And gave, what ne'er she gave before — much 

" Dear husband, help ! I sint!" she cried; 

**Thou best of wives— »» the man replied, 

" I would,— but you my hands have tied,— hea- 
ven help you." 

The modem device of consulting indexes, 
is to read books hebraically, and begin where 
others usually end. And this is a compendi- 
ous way of coming to an acquaintance with 
authors ; for authors are to be used like lob- 
sters, you must look for the best meat in the 
tails, and lay the bodies back again in the 
dish. Your cunningest thieves (and what 
else are readers, who only read to borrow, L 
e. to steal) use to cut off the portmanteau 
fVom behind, without staying to aive into the 
pockets of the owner. — Sivxft* 

Desire, (when young) is easily suppressed ; 
But, cherished by the sun of warm encourage- 
ment. 
Becomes too strong— and potent— for control; 
Nor yields— but to despair, the worst of passions 
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V44« ALKZAHDSB^ VXA8T. 

iTwas— «t the royal feast, for Persia woo, 
By Philip's warlike soil— 

Aloft, in awftd state, the godlike hero sat 
On his imperial throne. 
His valiant peers — were placed aioniid, 
Their bro W8,with roses, and with myrtles bound ,* 
So, should desert in aims be crowned. 
Tlie lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sat, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
la flower of youth, and beauty's pride.«— 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None bat the brave, none bat the biaTS, 
None but the brave— deserve the iair. 
Timotheus, placed on high, 

Amid the tanefal choir, 

With flying fingers— touched the lyre; 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song — began fimn Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above ; 
Such is the powei^-of mig^hiy love. 
A dragon's nery form belied the god : 
Sdblime, on radiant spheres he rode. 

When he, to fairOlyrapia pressed, [die world. 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of 
The listening crowd — admire the lofty sound : 
A present deity ! they shoot aroand ,* 
A present deity ! the vaulted roofs reboand. 

With ravished ears, the monarch hears; 

Assumes the god, aifects to nod. 
And seems to shake the qiheres. 

Tlie praise of Bacchus, dien, the sweet miudcian 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, and ever young. [song, 
The jolly god in triumph comes! 
Sound the trumpets, beat the dnx 
Flushed with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face. [comes ! 

Now, give the hautboys breath — he comes! he 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain. 
Bacchus* blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure. 
Rich ue treasure ; sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought his battles o'er again ; [the slain. 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes: 
And, while he heaven and earth defied. 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. — 

He chose a mournful muse, soft pity to infase, 
He sung Darius, great and good, [len, 

By too severe a fate, fallen, fallen, fallen, ftl- 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood. 
Deserted, in his utmost need, 
By Uiose, his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth — exposed he lies. 
With not a friend— to close his eyes. — 
With downcast look— the joyless victor sat, 
Revolving, in his altered soul, 

The various turns of iate below. 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears— began to flow. 

The master smiled, to see. 
That love—was in the next degree ; 
TTwas but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity — melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet in Lydian measures. 

Soon, he sootlied his soul to pleasures; 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 

Honor, but an empty babbie ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fiehting still, and still destroying. 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, oh ! think it worth eiiyoying! 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 

Take the good the gods provi^ thee.^— 



The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So love was crowned, but music — ^won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 

Gazed on the fair, who caused his care. 
And sighed and looked ; sighed and looked; 
Sghed and looked; and sighed again: 
At length, with love, and wine, at once oppressed. 
The vanquished victor— sunk — upon her breast 
Now, strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain : 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him. like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! — the horrid sound [dead, 

Hath raised up his head, as awaked from th« 
And amazed he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge ! Timotheus cries — 
See the furies arise * See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in the air. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And, miburied, remain inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due to the valiant crew. 
Behold, how they loss their torches on liigh ! 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And flittering temples of their hostile gods! 
The pnnces applaud, with a furious joy ; [stroy: 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to M- 

Thais led the way, to light him to his prey; 
And, like aitother Helen— fired another Troy. 

Thns, long ago, ere heaving bellows learned to 
While orgajis yet were muto ; [blow, 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute and sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desireL 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame. 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length — ^to solemn sounds, [fine. 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown b^ 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both— divide Uie crown ; 
He — raised a mortal— to the skies; 
She— drew an angel down. — Jhydtn. 

OBATORFUFF. 
Mr. Prater PdP-lwd two toow inhfafoice, 

Tbe one ■qawkmg thin, and the other down so; 

beach Knteooe be ntterM he pive jrou your chok^ 

Jot out hair was B alt, and tbe mtO below. 

Ohioh'OnlarlNiili; 

One voice te an oiaiar % iQiclj enoqgb. 

Bnt he atill talked away, i|nte of oongha and of frowM^ 

So diatimeting all ean with his npc and his down^ 
That a wag once, oo hearing the orator say, 
<* My voice is for war," aakM him, « fFfttcAnf them, pnyF 
Oh!ohI fte. 
Beeling homewards, one ereoing, lop-heavy with gin, 

And rdiearsing his speedi on the wei^t of the erowa. 
Be trippM near a saw-pit, and tumbled right in, 
*^ Sinlciqg fnnd," the Uat words as his noddle came dowa. 
Oh!oh!ftc 
<*Good Lord !" he ezcbimM, in his he-and-she tnnei, 

<* Help me oat !— help me out !— I have broken my bones P 

«Helpyoaoat!» saidaFhddy.wfaopasB'd, «whatabothflr! 

Why, thers^ (woof yon then; cant yon help one aa- 

Ohtohiftc. [other!* 

CHABACTKR OV A GOOD PABSON. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wiot; 
(A living sermon of the truths he taught;) 
For this by rules severe his life he squared. 
That all might see tlie doctrine which they heard. 
For priests, he said, are patterns for the rest; 
(The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impressed; 
But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
The sovereign's image is no longer seen. 
If they be foul on whom the people trust. 
Well may the baser coin contract a rust 
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y4ff* Pbisb ov PBOFS88IOV. We are 
^taj apt to be fond of that which we excel in 
ounelvei, and to underrate the acquiiements 
and powera of othera in a different sphere, 
without reflecting that the field of human 
thought and occupation is broad, and that a 
man may carefuDy cultivate one part with- 
out being in the least acquaintea with the 
products of another. With what contempt a 
akillftil musician sometimes regards one who 
cannot turn a tune, but who, perhaps, is an 
eicellent book-keeper, or an adroit ship- 
builder! 

What a conscious pride and pomp of eru- 
dition a profound linguist betrays while quo- 
ting iamiliarly from Homer and Horace, 
Dante, or Lopez de Vega^ before a simple 
student, only master of his mother tongue, 
and who in turn sneers at the mistakes made 
by others in speaking of natural philosophy 
and astronomy. I never suffer myself to be 
led away thus by a man's accidental accom- 
plishments or attainments. 

If I find a sensible good-hearted fellow (as 
I firequently do,) who has never even read 
Milton and Shakspeare, I respect him not- 
withstanding ; for 1 say to myself, it is pro- 
bable he is an adept at something besides lit- 
erature, where perhaps I should require a 
■imilar indulgence flrom him. — Fay» 

746* 0D> voB THX vouBxa ov njht. 
I see that banner pioodly wave, 
Yes, proudly waving yet, 
Not a stripe is torn— from the broad array, — 
Not a single stai^-is set; 
And the eagle, with unruffled plume, 
Is soaring aloft— in the welkin dome 
Not a leaf— is pluck'd fnxn the branch he bears : 
From his grasp— not an arrow has flown ; 
The mist— that obstructed his vision— is past, 
▲nd the munnur of discord — is gone ; [plain, 
For he sees, with a glance over mountain, and 
The union— unbroken, from Georgia— to Maine. 
Far southward, in that sunny clime, 
Where bright magnolias bloom, 
And the orange-* with the lime-tree vies, 
In shedding rich perfume, 
A sound was heard— like the ocean*s roar. 
As iu surges break— on the rocky shore. 
Was it the voice— of the tempest loud. 
As it fcli'd— some lofty tree, 
Or sudden flash— from a passing storm— 
Of heaven^s artillery? 
But it died away, and the sound of doves 
Is heard again— in the scented groves. 
The links— are all united still, 
That form the golden chain,— 
And peace, and plenty— smile around, 
Throughout the wide domain :— 
How feeble— is language,— bow cold— is the lay, 
ComparM with the joy— of this festival day— 
To see that banner^>waving yet, 
Aye, waving proud, and high,— 
No rent— in all iu ample folds ; 
No stain— of crimson dye : 
And the eagle— spreads his pinbns fair, 
And mounts akttt— in the fields of air.-%ram«f . 
Nature, in her productions slow, aspires, 
By Just degrees, to reach perfection's height 



T4T. Maria. Her early youth — ^passed 
away in sorrow: she grew up in tears, a 
stranger to the amusements of youth, and ifei 
more delightflil schemes, and imaginations 
She was not, however, unhappy: she attrib- 
uted, indeed, no merit to herself for her vir- 
tues, but for that reason — were they the more 
her reward. The peace which passetk all 
underBtanding, disclosed itself in all her 
looks, and movements. It lay on her coun- 
tenance, like a steady, unshadowed moon- 
light; and her voice, which was naturally at 
once sweet and subtle, came flrom her, like 
the fine flute-tones of a masterly performer, 
which, still floating at some uncertain dis- 
tance, seem to be created by the player, rath- 
er than to proceed fVom the instnmient If 
you had listened to it in one of those brief 
sabbaths of the soul, when the activity and dis- 
cursiveness of the thouehts are suspended, 
and the mind, quietly eddies round, insteaa 
of flowing onward — (as at hite evening, in the 
spring, I nave seen a bat, wheel in silent cir- 
cles round and round a flruit-tree, in full blos- 
som, in the midst of which, as within a dose 
tent, of the purest white, an unseen night- 
ingale was piping its sweetest notes) — in such 
a mood, you might have half-fiuicied, half-felt, 
that her voice had a separate being of its 
own — that it was a livine something, whose 
mode of existence was for the early only: 
so deep was resignation, so entirely had 
it become the unconscious habit of her na- 
ture, and in aU she did, or said, so perfect- 
ly were both her movements, and her utter- 
ance, without effort, and without the appear^ 
anoe of efEatt^^Coleridge. 

T48* PHILOSOPHT AMD BXLIOIOK. 

There is a philosophy — ^hollow, unsound. 

To matter— confining its false speculation ; 
Whose flight is confined within Nature's dull round, 

Its pinions — the web — of sophistic persuasioiL 
And, there 's a philosophy — truly Divine, 

That traces effects — ^to— spiritual causes. 
Determines the link— of the chain where they join, 

And soars— to an infinite height— ere it pauses. 
That— Hneanly debases— the image of God, 

To rank with the brute— in the scale of creation; 
This — ^raises the tenant of light— from the sod, 

And bears him to heaven— his primitive station. 
Hail ! science— of angels ! Theoaophy — hail ! 

That shows us the regions of bliss by refieetion ; 
Removes from creation's broad mirror— the vail, 

Where spirit — and matter i^pear in connection. 
It breaks on the soul— in an ooean of light, [ions. 

She starts from her lethargy — stretcheft her pin- 
Beholds a new world — ^bursting forth on her sight, 

And — soaring in ecstasy — claims her dominiona 
A sense of original, dignified worth. 

Her bosom expands— with sublime exaltation; 
She tastes immortality— even on earth, 

In light, that eclipses — ^the sun'4 emanation. 
Be sages, andpedants— to nature— confined, [ence; 

As the bat— darkly flutters— in liuna's pale pre^ 
I 'U soar, 'ike the eagle— thro' regions of mind. 

In the blaze of that sun— which is truth— in iti 
essence.— Woodworth. 
The man thH 's resolute, and Just, 
Firm to his principles, and trust. 
Nor .'iopes, nor fears, can bind. 
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Disappoiot«l AmWtion, 240; Doctor and his hopeful Pupil, 293; 
Duty of American Citizens, 311; Douglas' Account of himself, 244. 

K— Education. 278; Emmet's Vindication, in full, 306 ; Eulo- 
ium on the South (Ha]rne\ 254; Do. on the North (Webster,) 
254; Eulogium on Kosciusko 298; Eve's Love for Adam, 294; 
Exile of Erm, 273; Eyes, 279. 

F— Fall of Beauty, 314; Fancied Infallibility, 238; Female 
Character, 295 ; Fever Dream, 265 ; Fireside Happinesa, 285 ; 
Flirht of Xerxes. 241 ; Fortune Teller, 282; Footsteps of Angels, 
Snoi Freeman, 301 ; Freuchman and bi^ Host, 281. 

G— Gambler's Wife, 257 ; Goodness of God, 256 ; Games, 269 ; 
Gtnerra, or Lost Bride (Boeers), 272 ; Gentleness, 246 ; Genuine 
Taste, 257; Crod in Nature, 276; Good Ni?ht (Sands), 283; Groves 
God's first Temples ( Bryant), 283 ; Grave of the Renowned, 310 ; 
Greek Literature, 287. 

H— Hannibal to his Soldiers, 247 ; Home, 313; Human Life, 
809 ; Hypocrite (pollok), 273. 

I^lmmortality of tbe Soul (Addison), 238; Indian Language! 
892 ; Immortal Mind, 257 ; Improvement of the Mind, 248 ; In- 
dian Names, 248 : Influence of the Wise and Good, 309 ; Infant 
Sleeping in a Garden, 239; Industry and Eloquenct:, 301 ; Invalid 
Abroad, 252. 

J~^ohn Adams' Speech, on adopting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 245 ; Justice, 240. 

li— Land of B«st, 278; landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 311 ; 
Lay of the Madman, 300; Liberty and Union, 255 ; Life is Real, 
905; Life of a Dnmkant, 253 ; Lord Ullln'i Daughter, 290 ; Loch- 
Invar (Scott), 297; Locke, ^3; Loss of Nalional Character, 282 ; 
Lucv, 307. 

Ill— Maid of Malabide, 267 ; Maniac, a scene in a Private Mad- 



t! 



house (LewisV 270 ; Maria taking the Tail, 314 ; Uuh. (Cole. 
ridge), 316 ; Marco Bozzarris, 267 ; Majesty of the Law 2&3 : Ma- 
ternal Affection, 303 ; Military Insubordination (Clay), 271 , Mod- 
ulation, 285; Moloch's Oration for War, 308; Marseilles H)-mn 
of Literty, 292; Moonlight and Battlefietd, 255; My Country, 
250 ; Moral Etfects of In temperance, 240 ; Mother's Love, 237: 

IV— National Glory, 241 : National Union, 250; Natural Hitto- 
rr of Love, 264 ; Nature's Wants arc few, 284 ; Nature of True 
Eloquence, 286; Needle (Woodworlh), 272; Night Scene in 
Turkey, 246 : New Year, 279 ; No excellence without Labor, 306: 
Noljility of I^tOT, 266 ; Nose and the Man, 265. 

O— Ode on the I^wions (Collins), 249; Ode for the 4th of JuIt, 
316 ; Of Elocution, 244 ; Old Oaken Bucket ( Woodwortbl 256; 
Old Hat, ^6; Orator Puffi3I5; Oesian's Address to the Moon, 
241 ; Do. to the Sun, 24-4 ; Othello's Apolog>' for Marrying, 296T 
Our CountT}', 240 ; Our Toils and their Reward, 238. 

P— Parts of the Whole, 238; Parrhaaius and the Olynthian Cap- 
ti\-e ( Willis\ 274 ; Patrick Henry's Speech, setting in motion the 
ball of tlie Revolution, 277 ; Passing the Rubicon, 290; Parage 
of the Red Sea (Heber), 286; Patriotic Triumph, 263; Peace 
and War contrasted, (Hall) 257; Perfect Orator, 279 ; Ferry's Vic- 
ton' on Lake Erie, 260 ; Physical Education, ^4 ; Philosophy and 
Religion, 316; Pilgrims and their Destiny, 312 ; Play-placeof early 
dava, 276 ; Political Corruption, 310 ; Power of Eloquence (Carey), 
2S& ; Preaa on, 246 ; Pride of Profession, 316 ; Progress of liber^, 
256 ; of Government, 290 ; Public Faith, 309. 

^— Queen Mab (Shakspeare), 289. 

R— Razor Seller, 271 ; Rainy Day, 239: Rejected, 304 ; Respect 
to Old Age, 282 ; Recitations, instead of Theatres (Dr, Channing), 
264; Resurrection of the Lord (Hanlie), 292 ; Ricbanl IIL, 304; 
Right of Fkc Discussion (Webster), 266. 

S— Sailor Boy's Dream, 262 ; Serpent of the Still, 253; She waiki 
in Beauty (Bvron), 238; Ship, 241 ; Slander, 260, 294, 311 ; Soul's 
Defiance, 2S6 ; Speech of Belial. 275 ; of Cataline, 293 : Spirit of 
British Iaw, 271: Star of Bethlehem, 294 j Stag Chase (Scott), 284; 
Stream of Life, 296 ; Sublimity of Mountam Scenery, 250; Swear- 
fng nobly reproved, 193. 

T— Talents always Ascendant, 269; Thanatopsis (Bryant), 2Wj 
Thunder Storm on the Alps, 303; Three Black Crows, 259; The 
Whiskers, 243; The Hermit (Beattie), 247 ; '1 he Murderer Knapn 
( Webster), 251 j Tit for Tat, or Coquetrv Punished ( Woodwortfiv 
263 ; Tribute to Penn, 312 : Do. to Washington, 287; To Maiy in 
Heaven (Bums), 303 ; To-day aod To-morrow, 307 ; True Friend- 
ship, 26a 

V— Victim Bride and Miser (Harrison), 291 ; Village Blwk. 
smith (Longfellow), 299; Vulture and Captive Infant, 247. 

"W— Wav to be Happy, 278 ; Wildemesa of Mind [OsbomeL 
258 ; Wife, Children and Friends, [Spenser], 279 ; Woolsey's Solii- 
oquy on Ambition, 312; World at a Distance [Covrper], 2S8; 
World to Come, 28a 

ir-~Toutb and A^e, 288. 
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ReftreacMi Asd T— tii#»liil>« aabject; his initnictlont are of vast Importance to 

• BxTRAOT-Prom the Faculty of the Hanover Col- P"»>"© '^^^ ^™WP*^?5* hia manner, hi* 
lege, la. HaviQg aUended Prbf. Bronaon'a prelec- ^o*9«» "»" ^ii mode of treating the subject of Elo- 
Uons to the students of this CoUege, hi the art of <^"VP5' *" altogether on^»naL His Recitations are 
BlocuUon, we take great pleasure In bearing tesU- ^e" <*one, and give an agreeable variety to the Lcp- 
mony, no less to his laborious fidelity to his pupils, ^"«- ***• inslrucUons most prove of mimense 
than to the soundness of his principles, and his own ^^°** 

thorough aequatmance with the subject he professes Extbaot— From the Lexington,Kv. Intelligencer, 
to teach. Mr. Bronson is no charletan in his pro- Reader, do you ever spend money for sperfluUies, 
fession. Not content with communicating abstract such as balls, circuses, menageries or theatres 1 If 
knowledge, nor with exhibiting his own power of so, we are not going quarrel with you, or criticise 
applying that knowledge, his great aim seems to be your taste. But we are about to say, that a source 
—to make the student a practical Elocutionist, v We of amusement, cheaper, more taitellectual, mora 
most cheerfully recommend him to the jpatronage decidely improving, ana at the same time unques- 
of an enlightened public ; and, especiaUy, to the tionably innocent and entertaining, is presented in 
patrons of public Institutions of Learnhig. the Lectures on Elocution and Biusic now in pr> 

Extract —From the Committee of the classes at P^m by Professor Bronson. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. We talie plea> Pbof. Bromsom Is evidentlv master of his profe** 
■ore in expressing our approbation of the principles sion : he not only understands Oratory theoretically 
of Prof Bronson' 8 system, and the manner in and practically, but possesses a most happy iacalty 
which he inculcates them in his practical Lecturea. of teaching it. Those who are fond of splendid 
His model in naturb ; and therefore, his primary specimens of Elocution should notftll of attending 
object is to bring into active operation all those or- these Lectures. The knowledge obtained firom this 
gans which nature designed to be employed in the system is especially necessary for Mothers, and 
production of vocal sounds. This object once at- those who have the trahihuf of children, or the 
tained, the beneficial consequences, which follow, teaching of vocal music— Daily Democrat, (Ro- 
• • • Chester,) N. Y. . 

The mere announcement of Prof. Bronson*s Lee* 
tures and Recitations, will be suflScient, in Trenton, 
to draw a large audience.— A: J. State Gazette. 

Among the professors of Elocution of the present 
day, perhaps no one has attained the &me of BAr. 
Bronson. He understands the art of speaking theo> 
reticaliy and practically—medically and imilolo- 
gically — ^in eve^ shape and in every form. Such 



are numerous ; and, to the Public speaker, invai^ 
uable. Articulation becomes easy and distinct, the 
voice acquires increased clearness, strength, flexi- 
bility and compass ' and exhaustion, ariidng finom 
protracted vocal labor, is avoided ; together with 
vnjlamation oii\ie lunga^ and bronchitis— those 
fearful forms of disease,which darken the prospects 
and curiail the usefulness of so many at the present 
day. Mr. B's oral instruction is entirely practical, 
and well calculated to verify the truth of his theory. „ . . . 

We all join in expressing our high approbation of varied qualifications as he possesses are rarely 
his svstem, and our firm oonvietion that it is well *'"""'' ""* "" "^" ~-'' *^" "— i-' .k«„w k^- 
worthy the attention of all who aim at becoming 
i^d Singers, Readers, or public Speakers. 

Extract.— From the Classes hi the Miami Uni- 
Tersity, Ohio. We take pleasure in expresshig our 
entire satisfaction with him as a teacher, and of his 
mode of instruction. By this analysie and exposi- 
tion of the elementary principles of Isnguage, he Extract.— From a letter by Mr. LOW&LL 
places within the hands of his pupils a £ey to their/MASON, Boston, a celebrated composer and teft- 



foond, and all who read the Herald should hoaf 
him.— ^. y Heraid. 

Professor Branson's lectures have been listened 
to by crowded audiences. He has been compelled 
for want of room to leave Masonic Hall, and occoi 
pv the Westminister Street ChapeL— Prov. JL L 
Journal. 



iaults, together with a definite mode of correcting 
them, and guiding their further eflbrtsto improve 
In the art of Elocution. By his faithful attention, 
he has succeeded in giving entire satisfaction to all 
who have attended his Lectures. Being convinced 
that his plan is founded upon correct philosophical 
principles, and is adequate to the accomplishment 
of its professed oblect,— and having every con- 
fidence in his capabiutv and faithfullness, we cheer- 
fiilly recommend Prof. Bronson to all to whom he 
may offer his services, as a competent teacher of 
Elocution. 

Extract.— From some of the Professors in 
Rutger's College, New Brunswick, N. J.— Having 
attended Professor Branson's Course of Lectures, 
.we cheerfully bear witness to his compbtrnoy and 
Jdithfulness as an Instructor ; and are well satis- 
fied that his system of discipline, if dulv followed 
op, cannot fail to impart diatinctnees of articular 
tum^ with an easy and impreeaive elocution. 

Extract —From the studento of Jefferson Col- 
l^e, Canonsburgh, Pa.— We take this opportunity 
ofexpressing our approbation of Prof Bronson^s 

a stem, and of his capability to instruct others in 
is most important art. He is a perfect master of 



aU he teaches, and the principles on which he bases nati Daily Gazette. 



bis instrucUons are so accordant with Philoeophy 
mtd common sense, as to recommend them to the 
approval of every admirer of elegant enunciation, 
aimer in Reading or Oratory. We recommend 
him to all peraons who feel desirious of acquiring 
the art of Reading and Speaking with ecience and 
^ect. 

Vromihe Mercantile Journal^ Boston. We have 
aodoQbtbut that Prof. Bronson is master of his 



Cher of Music. 

" As &r as I can judge of your principles, I ap- 
prove ; they appear to me to be founded in tmdi 
and nature. ''I have introduced something of your 
system hito my classes. Knowing what I now 
know, I should certahily give the money right over 
again for the Icnowledge I acquired ; yes, double, 
were it necessary. Could I command the thne I 
should hke to pursue the study much longer with 
^ou : but what 1 have already acquired I consider 
lighly important, and yoa have my thanks as well 
m my m6nEY. " 

Extract.- From the Journal qf Commerce^ N Y* 
Mr. Bronson is certahily one of the most original 
and entertaining men with whom we meet. He 
treats on all matters relating to sound, and its or* 
gans, and illustrates his principles by examples of 
sfaiging and rhetorical rehearsal of a high charao 
ter. 

The Recitations of Prof. Bronson were received 
with great satisfaction, by one of the largest assem 
biics that we have ever seen in College Hall. Ni 
author need ask more, than to have the delicate 
touches of his fancy, and the hidden meaning of hit 
thought, brought out by the professor.— Ctna'n- 



Prof. Bronson*s Lectures and Recitations have 
been received with decided favor in almost every 
City in the Union, and in our principal Towns and 
and Literary Institudons. We heard him M>m« 
years since, and derived much instructions and pro* 
fit from his original theory of the Human Voice ; of 
the means of strengthening and perfecting it, and d 
curing the prevalent diseases of the vocal i 
Bronchitis, &c. N, Y. Daii^ ''^'ibuno. 
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